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Sloal 

Dear God, Creator of the silent hills 

That stand, strong symbols of Thy Majesty, 

Thou madest, loo, the restless rushing nils 
That never pause or stay, but, hurrying by. 

Such fret and tumult all their being fills 
They cannot mirror forth Thy tranquil sky. 

Oh, God, how like the mountain rills am 1 ! 

I cannot serve Thee as my spirit wills. 

Nor show as in a glass Thy glory nigh. 

Thine is the Voice that calms, the Hand that stills. 
Oh, visit me with Thy tranquillity ! 

Yet, in Thy patient mercy. Thou dost guide 
The troubled waters on their waiidVing way, 

1 ill, calm thro’ level meadow's, deep and wide. 
Reflecting clear, at length, the light of day. 

Into the bosom of the lake they glide. 

In whose still deeps no tumults more dismay 
Oh, God ! for ever by my pathway stay. 

With my tempestuous soul do Thou abide. 

Let me in waters still, ’ere close of day, 

Reflect Thy brightness and be satisfied. 
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tendency on the part of some to sit down and wait for 
the music to stop, so as to be sure of securing one of 
the chairs. The half humorous, half serious command 
of the organiser is ** Get on I 

The words have often recurred with useful force. 
Get on ! You come to one of those grey days — or 
maybe a long stretch of them — when you seem to be in 
a fog all the time, and there is no sun to be seen, though 
it is doubtless still there. Or perhaps you have a 
grievance. You have not been treated fairly, you are 
not having your rights, people are taking advantage of 
you. You know the way a grievance of this kind grows 
as you dwell on it. From being niggling and irritating, 
it becomes a huge, irremovable mountain. Don‘t 
think about it ! If you do, it will become so large as 
almost to overbalance you, and spoil all your work in 
consequence. Get on ! 

There’s plenty to be done, not particularly intere.sting, 
perhaps, but something at hand that needs doing. Get 
on with that ! It’s a wonderful help. And presently 
the sun will shine again and the greyness will be dis- 
persed. And the grievance will l>ecome such a tiny 
thing that you cannot see it. Or perhaps in some 
beautiful way it will disappear altogether. Meanwhile, 
get on ! 

The Sick 
ChUd 

When Bunty’s sick-a-bed, it’s queer 
How' ever}’thing gets crooked here. 

The daily routine goes awry ; 

The w’eekly mending is put by ; 

The very door-knobs seem to wear 
A .spiritless dejected air. 

The slow hours pass with feet of lead, 

When our dear Bunty’s sick-a-bed. 

It takes the longest time to find 
Pictures and stories to her mind. 

And Mother is in great demand 
To hold a little feverish hand 
Or shake the lumpy pillows ; make 
Quaint fancies up, for Bunty’s sake. 

Devise some plan, some new delight 
To tempt the fitful appetite. 

But oh, how tasks accumulate 
When Bunty’s sick, and w'ork must wait ! 

Yet payment comes. 'Tis oh, so well worth while I 
There dawns a day w’hen the old roguish smile 
Peeps out ; the well-knowm look of mischief gleams 
In the wan eyes again ; and then it seem.s 
That .swiftly, unawares, ^ 

Toys, crayons, scissors find their way upstairs. 
What snippets on the floor ! 

\\ ith paints and books galore ! 

But no one minds the horrid mess, 

Nor talks about untidiness; 

Nor scolds when cherished blankets show 
Weird crayonings, above, below; 

And prehistoric creatures tall 
Adorn the clean distempered wall. 

Who grieves o’er tea or gravy stain 
Now Bunty’s getting well again ? 


**Hol4Tlgliir 

Another familiar railway station warning; but as 
the mind dw-ells on the words they suggest something 
deeper. There are some things to which we may hold 
tightly, but in the end they let us down, or nj^all dowm 
with them. But the promises of God are '^ea," and 
will never let us dowm. We can stake our all on them, 
and whatever our need they are great enough to meet it. 

You may be passing through a time of great difficulty 
and trial. The ground seems to be slipping from beneath 
your feet. Underneath are the Everlasting Arms'.” 
They will hold you. They are holding you, though you 
may have forgotten thi? for the moment. 

Perhaps your anxiety is not of the present, but of the 
future. ” He knoweth the way that I take,” is enough 
to meet it. 

Sickness, bereavement, loss, temptation. There is 
something to meet them all. The promises of God are 
great enough and numerous enough to include every 
possible requirement, and all we have to do is to hold 
tightly to them. 5k>me times that is just about all we 
can do, but it is really all w’e need to do. And as we take 
our stand, holding on to the things that God Himself 
has told us, we remember that ” Heaven and earth shall 
pass aw^ay, but My Word shall not pass away.” 

By 

WAY INCHPAWN 

And now she’s on her feet, 

The house once more resumes accustomed w^ays. 

What sw eepings ! And what cleanings ! Window s wide ! 
From floor to ceiling see the brave mop glide ! 

W’hat crow'ded washing days ! 

Ah, me ! the sunlight hours are all too fleet 

For those who wage fierce war wdth dust and grime 

To make up for lost time. 

Yet, was it ** lost ” time, comforting the child ? 

Those wistful eyes that watched you to and fro ; 

Those clinging hands that would not let you stir ; 

The blandishments which passed ’twixt you and lv?r ; 
The stairs, which tired you so. 

Could time be ” lost ” so spent ? 

Did you not garner up medicament 
Against that time, when camphorated oil 
Will not avail ; nor aconite allay 
The feverish longings of a later day ? 

For, mark you, there are ills 

Beyond the reach of ointments and of pills. 

The child must surely grow to womanhood 
(You would not keep her from it if you could), 

And growing pains will tear, 

And weariness will wear, 

And, ah ! a wounded spirit, who can bear ? 

'Twas such a simple thing 

To soothe her aches by means of poulticing ; 

Or charm your Bunty’s pain 
By fairy talcs repeated yet again. 

Some day her needs may call for skill above • 
Apothecaries lore. 

Then, let God 'teach you now through mother-love, 
Equip you more and more. 

Into your hand He gives the healing myarh. 

That you may always be her comforter. ^ • 
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Rosbmau was born in a white 
house ws hillside. It was 
rather a shabby old house, off 
which the plaster was peeling 
in big ilakes, but the peeling 
flakes of plaster were covered 
up by the great wistaria tree 
that flung its branches all 
along the house wall, and hung 
out bunches of lilac blossoms 
which made the air very sweet- 
on that April morning when 
Rosemary^s eyes first opened 
to the hght. The room in 
which they opened tvas big and 
bare — veiy clean, very sweet- 
smelling, because dt the lilac 
wistaria blossoms udiich tossed 
their fragrance into it — but 
bare nevertheless, with white 
walls and a boarded floor, and 
scarcely any furniture at all. 

There was the bed on which 
Rosemary's mother lay ; and 
a cupboard which looked in- 
capable of holding more than 
the most limited amount of 
things ; a deal table and two 
chairs. That was all ! And looking 
round it after the old French nurse had 
laid her baby in her arms, Rosemary’s 
mother saw in a queer lightm'ng flash of 
memory another and a very different 
room in which Rosemary would certainly 
have been born — if 

” 11 ne faut pas regarder la petite avec 
les yeux tristes. ” Old Marie’s voice broke 
in upon her thoughts, and snapped the 
thread of recollection in two. “ Restez 
sur seulement qu'elle va bien, qu’clle est 
si Mntille, si charmante — en effet tout 
ce qu’une m6re doit d^sirer dans sa 
petite." 

Grace smiled, and for an instant her 
white cheek rested against the downy 
head nestled in the fold of her arm. 

" I shall call her Rosemary," she said 
dreamily, her eyes turning from old 
Mane’s wrinkled face to the window 
through which she could catch a glimpse 
of the snovry summits of the Alpes 
Maritimes, " the woods here are full of 
it ; and over there there are bushes of 
it by the steps in the lower garden. 
* Rosemary for remembrance.* " 

Marie did not answer, for one very 
excellent reason, because she had not 
the faintest idea what her young mis- 
tress was talking about, her knowledge 
of English being non-existent ; and for 
anotl^, because she thought it best to 
allow her patients to babble to them- 
•elves if it pleased them. It did no harm 
and kept them amused, she told herself, 
iha k itt g her head wisely, and looking 
down patiffit with real affection 
in her brown eyes. She was an affec- 


tionate soul, was Marie Roche- 
fort, and the pretty English 
woman with the sad eyes who 
had come to the white house 
on the hillside four months 
before, had made an irresisti- 
ble appeal to her. But now 
the babe who lay clasped close 
in the fold of Grace’s arm bade 
fair to be her mother’s danger- 
ous rival in the heart of the 
brown-eyed Frenchwoman. 

" Truly she was a babe to 
delight the soul of any mother 
or any nurse," Marie confided 
to her special crony, Mtre Bel- 
luse, w'ho a little later came to 
the white house bringing the 
milk herself from her little 
farm down the hillside ; "a 
babe whose limbs were white 
as the roses over the pergola 
in the garden ; whose eyes 
were blue, with lashes which 
would certainly by -and -by be 
very long and curling ; with a 
shapely head, upon which the 
hair was soft and brown and 
dark. Oh \ the baby of the English 
lady was all, more than all that heart 
could wish, and for her part she desired 
nothing better than to stay for the rest 
of her life in the service of the baby’s 
mother." 

" Hein ! " grunted M^re Bellnse, who 
w^as hard-headed and practical, and did 
not altogether approve of Marie’s senti- 
mental way of looking at life and at 
things in general, " and no word yet of 
the father of the baby coming to visit 
his wife, or tq sec this child who is so 
w^onderful, so uncommon ? ’’ 

"No word that madamc has told to 
me,** Marie admitted with some hesita- 
tion. " But who knows, he may come any 
day now that hi« little daughter is born. 
He will wish so greatly to see her that 
he will surely come writhout delay.** 

" We shall see," M^re Belluse answered 
drily. " We shall see. It is strange that 
he was not here with madame through 
all those four month.s — strange he was 
not with her in her trouble. We shall 
see if he comes now. For me — I have^ 
my doubts; but w»e shall sec.'* And 
hUre Belluse departed down the garden- 
path, and under the pergola over which 
the white roses climbed, to the farm 
across the meadow, leaving behind her 
in Marie’s heart a sense of unebtainty 
and nameless fear. 

" Mke Belluse had spoken the truth," 
she reflected, as she went slowly up the 
stairs to the bare room where her mis- 
tress lay. " It was certainly strange that 
there were no tidings of madame's hus- 
band, that he had left his pretty young 



wife to face her time alone. Neverthe- 
less" — all by herself upon the stairs 
though she was, Marie's shoulders 
hunched themselves up in the way that 
was entirely her own — ” nevertheless, 
there might be reasons — one could never 
tell. With these foreigners you could not 
know what their habits might be. And, 
after all, monsieur — Rosemary’s father — 
was possibly engaged in business that 
could not be left ; or he was, perhaps, 
fighting his country’s wars — who could 
tell ? ’* And writh another shrug of her 
shoulders, Marie went back into the 
bare white room into which the sun- 
shine of the south was pouring with such 
bountiful radiance. 

"lam glad she came in spring-time," 
Rosemary’s mother said in her pretty 
halting French, drawing the baby’s head 
more closely against her breast, ** it is 
a time of beginning again, and she has 
all life before her ; only life is so hard upon 
women — so cruel to women," she added 
with a vehemence which startled the old 
Frenchwoman who, moreover, had only 
half understood the whole sentence. 

" La ! La ! " she exclaimed, " you 
and the little one must sleep now and 
think no thoughts at all. How will the 
babe prosper if madame thinks and 
frets ? " 

" Poor little woman child! " the woman 
in the bed murmured, speaking this time 
in English, and flinging out upon the 
coverlet her left hand with the gleaming 
circlet of gold on its third linger. *' Poor 
little girl I Poor little girl ! Life is hard 
enough on women, and what is your life 
going to be ? " 

Marie’s strong brown fingers gently 
put back the small white hand under 
the clothes, and her kind eyes grew 
troubled. 

" Madame must talk no more," she 
said ; " the doctor will be very angry if 
madame talks and hurts herself and the 
little one. See ! the sun draws near his 
time of setting, and it is time for sleep." 

Her patient obediently turned her 
head to look out of the window, from 
which she had in.sisted that the curtains 
should be drawm back, and the ghost of 
a smile crept over her tired face. From 
her bed she could see the western sky 
golden with the glory of coming sunset, 
and outlined against it the long line of 
mountains .bathed in a mist of light. 
The far side ot the deep valley that lay 
between them affd the \illage where 
the white house stood was thickly 
wooded, and the manifold greens of the 
April trees mingled with the heavier 
colour of the pines. But it was upon the 
sunlit mountains that Grace Stemdale's 
eyes were fixed, and with a sudden 
vehement gesture, which for a momfmt 



made Marie's heart stand still, she drew 
back the coverings from the sleeping 
baby, and turned its face also towards 
the sunset glory. The tiny thing opened 
its eyes and blinked, as the radiance 
of light fell npon them, and the small 
clutching hands went out instinctively 
towards the brightness. 

'' Walk as children of light — where 
does it come about ' children of light ’ ? 
Grace murmured, whilst Marie, with 
many * ' La ! la 's ! " and strange duckings, 
covered up her pair of nestlings again. 
“ O God, grant that she may be a child 
of light. Make and keep her always a 
child of light." And with that passionate 
prayer upon her lips she again drew 
the dusky head close against her breast, 
and gathered the small soft fingers into 
her own hand. But for a long, long time 
she lay there with open eyes looking out 
at the sky, which turned from gold to 
flaming orange, and from flaming orange 
to dusk)' luminous gold again, which in 
its turn faded into a soft opalescent 
green. The hght died away from the 
mountains leaving them softly blue, 
shadows crept over the woods beyond 
the valley, and in the green of the 
western sky the stars twinkled out one 
by one. And in the bare white room 
Marie pottered about doing small neces* 
sary duties, crooning some old Pro- 
vencal ballad under her breath ; and 
Baby Rosemary slept peacefully upon 
her mother's arm, whilst before her 
mother's eyes theie passed picture after 
picture which had no connection at all 
with the bare room, or the sweet southern 
world outside the windows, or with the 
dark mountains outlined against the 
faint green sky. If the pictures had been 
named in a catalogue the first would 


fore her with curious vividness, a Vivid- 
ness that w*as almost disconcerting. She 
shrank from looking at them, and yet, 
. in her present weakness she had no 
power to put them from her. Each of 
them in turn faded into the other just 
beyond it, and then the sequence began 
once more. They went on over and over 
again hke cinema films ; only in the 
days when Grace Sterndale lay in that 
bare room of the white house, cinemas 
were still unknowm. She lay there very 
quietly in the growing dimness of even- 
ing. ht now by a rather primitive lamp; 
and when the sight of those pictures in 
her mind sent too sharp a stab of pain 
through her, her arm closed more-tightly 
round the warm httle body it held, and 
the touch of Rosemar)' brought comfort. 

Love in a garden ! That garden had 
been sw’ect with the sweetness of June 
roses, there were white pinks in the beds 
under the south wall, and the girl w'ho 
stood in tbe shade of the deodar upon 
the law*n wore a w'hitc gown, w'ith a red 
rose at her waist — a rose that ‘made a 
great splash of colour against the gown's 
whiteness. The old aunt whose garden 
it was, loved crimson roses ; and their 
indescribable fragrance, which is not 
quite like the fragrance of any other 
rose, was mixed in the girl’s mind with 
all the other happenings of that summer 
afternoon. June roses, and the songs of 
the larks over in the meadow , and Geof- 
fre>'’s first kiss. And the picture had so 
plainly showed her Geoftrey's face a.s 
he had stood beside her in the shadow’ 
of the deodar tree, his face shining with 
love, his eyes alight w'lth it, his hand 
holding hers closely and drawing her 
nearer, alw'ays nearer to himself. And 
bevond the shadow' of the deodar tree 


perhaps have borne some such name as the sun shone with golden steady 
" When first I saw your face," or " Love radiance, and the larks sang — and sang, 
in a garden"; and the second "The That picture melted almost imper- 
room w’here the children are born", and ceptibly into the next, and she saw a 
the third — " Good-bye." big old-fashioned bed -room, its windows 


Under those mental pic- 
ture.s of hers Grace 
wrrote no name. 
They only 
flitted 




set wide to let in the air from the 
hills, its curtains of dimly-coloured old- 
fashioncd chintz ru.sthng softly, its low' 
ceiling and oak furniture, and the (jucer 
uneven boards under the green carpet. 
Beyond the edge of the carpet the boards 
were visible — boards black with age, as 
were the deep window' -seats in which 
one could Sit and look out over the 
garden and park to the distant 
Everything in the 
room seemed to have 
been in it from time 
k immemorial; it 

was filled with 
® a sense of 




and the same sense of peace hung over 
the garden where the flowers of Septem- 
ber were in bloom ; and through a gap 
in the shrubberies you coulcL, see the 
lower garden where the apples wm rosy 
on the trees, and the rosemSy grew 
beside the stone steps at the' end of the 
path. 

" This is the room where all the chil- 
dren are born." To the woman in the 
bed, as she saw the picture grow and 
fade, it seemed as though those very 
words Geoffrey had spoken rang out 
again in his eager voice, which at that 
moment had dropped into deep tender- 
ness. " This is the room where all the 
children are born." 

Yes, but Rosemary — her arm tight- 
ened round the sleeping child — Rosemary 
had not been born in that room at all, 
but out here in a strange land, amongst 
strangers, under the shadow of those 
great mountains which cut across the 
green evening sky. The picture faded 
like the first. It melted into the third, 
and as the third picture spread itself 
out before her eyes, Grace turned her 
head away from the window and the 
w’estern sky, and laid it against the 
baby’s head, as though the touch of that 
downy softness might help to heal the 
intolerable ache in her heart. 

The setting of the picture w’as just 
that of an ordinary hotel sitting-room, 
and the noises of the street outside came 
drifting into the window*, and w'eaving 
them.selves into the nightmare of pain 
in which she lived and moved and bad 
her being. At least — was it pain ? Or 
was she too much dazed to feel pain any 
more ? Only she wished somebody 
w'ould stop that senseless clock upon 
the mantelpiece — a black marble clock 
which went on saying " tick-tack I tick- 
tack " with merciless persistence. And 
she knew vaguely that she would never 
again, so long as she lived, be able to 
bear the smell of violets, and a great 
bunch of autumn violets lay withering 
upon the table by the window. Some- 
how* it was not possible to believe that 
was Geoffrey's face looking down at 
her — Geoffrey's face, white and drawn 
and changed ; Geoffrey's eyes full of 
some new horror and despair which he 
could not put into words. They just 
stood there, gazing dumbly at one 
another, whilst the moments ticked re- 
morselessly by upon that terrible clock, 
and the violets upon the table by the 
window filled the whole room with their 
sweetness. 

" You will remember what is ar- 
ranged ? What has been done ? XJdiall 
have to go now." ^ 

" Yes— I will remember." Was it her 
own voice that had spoken those words ? 

The rest of the picture was blurred, 
only there remained that sense dl intoler- 
able pain, and the clock went oiP" 
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tickl tick-tack I tick-tack!" 
and the ecentof the violets sick- 
aned her, and upon her soul 
there sai^ a great darkness. 

She ijtned her head and 
again looked out of the window 
The green sky was no longer 
visible, the outside world ^as 
dark, all the darker because of 
the lamp on the table beside 
which Mane sat, stirring some- 
thing m a basin The lamp- 
hght fell full upon the rugged 
brown face, with its myriads of 
fine lines and its kindly humor- 
ous expression , it touched the 
black hair brushed back into 
abnormal sleekness , it gave a 
wonderful softness to the brown 
eyes, which were suddenly hfted 
to meet Grace's earnest gaze 
*' Madame is awake ’* said 
Mane's cheery voice “ Then she 
has her supper, and so to sleep 
again for the night " 

" I was not asleep '* The 
Frenchwoman's quick bram 
noted the tone of weary despair 
in the \oice "I was remem- 
bering old days " 

** Well, well I " Ihc good soul 
bustled across the room with 
the basin of gruel m her hand. 

' Try to think now only of the 
new days that have begun — the 
new da>s m which the httle one 
will play her part " 

" And what part will she 
play ^ " There was a certain 
excitement in the eyes Grace 
hfted to Marie's face as she 
asked the question, an almost 
feverish anxiet> for the answer. 

In hgr own mind she knew the 
desire to be foolish How could 
an old Frenchwoman, who had 
lived all her life in this remote 
hill town on the Kiviera, make 
any prophecy about the future 
of the English girl baby of a few 
hours old She knew the ques- 
tion to be childish and yet 
because she was weak and un- 
balanced she looked at the old 
peasant woman with as much 
eagerness as if all her baby's 
future lay in the balance 
" What part will she play ? " 

Mane answered gravely, and her 
wrinkled hand turned back the 
coverlet, and rested for an instant upon 
the child's downy head " Ah ! who 
can say None knows but the good 
Lord, Who knows all. In that small 
white body so much lies hidden, as 
much as lies m the brown seed that will 
presently be a blossoming plant." All 
the poetr^rof the Provencal suddenly 
came to surface, and Marie's eyes 
kindM. " And hke a plant she will be 


tended until she, too, blossoms into love- 
hness £t le Bon Seigneur sera toujours 
avec elle " 

Heredity , environment ; the Imman- 
ence of God Neither the Arovence 
peasant woman, nor the woman who 
lay in the bed^ reahsed that her words 
meant just those three component parts 
which go to make up every human per- 
sonality, Heredity, environment, the 
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Immanence of God The baby who lay 
folded in mother's arms slept on in 
bhssful ignorailJt-Of her great inhcnt- 
ance , in bUseluL-jpiorance of the 
strange conversation talhpg place above 
that dusky head of hers, m bhssful 
Ignorance that her small feet had already 
splashed into the wraves of this trouble- 
some wrorld, into a sea that might be 
cr^’stid smooth and sunshiny as a 




silver shield, or tossed by storms into 
billows mountains high. Who could say ? 
Kosemary slept on peacefully, knowing 
nothing of all that lay around her but 
the softness of her mother's breast, the 
all'-enfolding tenderness of her mother's 
arms. 

Chaptw n. 

H«r GodlallMr. 

*' What will your people say when they 
know you have been here ? ** 

I don't know, and, to be perfectly 
frank, I don't very much care." The 
speaker thrust out a pair of very long 
legs which seemed to overflow in every 
direction the rather frail deck-chair from 
which the>' protruded. " I shall tell 
them I've been ; I shall explain to them 
why I came ; and if they disapprove, well, 
we shall have to agree to differ, as does 
sometimes happen even in the best 
regulated families." 

As he spoke his mouth set itself into a 
straight and very Arm bne, and Grace 
Stemdale, seated beside him in another 
and not less fragile-looking deck-chair, 
reflected that if David Mcrraby set 
himself to achieve something, the prob- 
abilities were veiy* decidedly in favour 
of its eventual achievement. It was a 
pleasure to her to lean back against the 
cu^ions old Marie had rather awk- 
wardly piled behind her, and to look 
into the wholesome English face of this 
boy who seemed to have brought WTth 
him a breath of the air of English downs 
and meadows. His blue eyes met hers 
so frankly, nothing in his glance or 
manner made her feci sore or ashamed, 
even though the very sight of him 
awakened a long train of remembrance, 
and brought back the past with a vivid- 
ness that made her mentally gasp for 
breath. She was still not very strong, 
for the babe, who slept in the bare white 
room under whose window Grace sat, 
was barely a month old ; and she herself 
bad made a recovery which the local 
medical man found bewildering] y slow, 
and unlike those to which he was accus- 
tomed amongst the robust peasants of 
Dragnon and its neghbourhood. The 
woman with the white face and sad eyes 
and the perplexingly fragile constitu- 
tion, was a being from another sphere 
outside his calculations. The boy sitting 
beside her now, young though he was, 
seemed all at once to be struck too by 
her appearance of fragility. He bent 
forward a little and touched her hand, 
which hung listlessly over the arm of 
her chair, 

" 1 say. you know." he said with a 
certain boyish shyness, " you've got to 
get all right and strong for the kid's 
sake. It’s all been rotten luck ; but you 
mu.st keep strong." 

" Rotten luck I " she repeated after 
him wdth a bitter little laugh. The 


bitterness in her tone seemed to hurt 
the boy who listened ; there was a 
troubled look in his grey eyes; he 
frowned, as though he were trying to 
think out some problem and express 
himself about its solution. 

" I don't want to bring unpleasant 
things back ; and poor old Geof is paying 
the piper with a vengeance. I hate to 
think of anybody else at the Manor." 

" Oh, don't— don't ! " There was a 
sort of weary impatience in Grace's 
voice, her eyes left the boy's face and 
looked down the sloping garden and 
across the pergola of white banksia roses, 
to the \'ane}’ where in these past weeks 
the woodlands had grown \ividly green. 
" I just try to forget the Manor and the 
past. Baby and I are going to be buried 
aw'ay here now’ for years and years and 
years. But 1 am not sure that you ought 
to have come." She drew' herself into 
a more upright position, her eyes were 
full of anxiety, and a little flush stained 
the w’hiteness of her face. " We are 
mixed up with " 

" Nonsense ! " he interrupted firmly. 
"1 ought to have come, and I am glad 
I did come. 1 am not an infant in arms. 
WTiy. you seem to forget” — he spoke 
playfully, with the express intention of 
making her smile — *\that I am a full- 
blown officer in His Majest>’'s Service. 
I shall be going out to India in a few 
months. I'm not in leading strings any 
more.*' 

" No — but David — all the same " 
— Grace spoke very earnestly — " your 
mother will not like it if she knows you 
have been here. She — does not wish to 
have anything more to do w’lth me." 
There was a quiver in the girlish voice. 
" When 1 was at Camelines, before I 
came up here, I passed her one day as 
she came out of her villa, and she looked 
through me as though I hadn't been 
there. I am Geoffrey's wife, and there- 
fore I must share all that has come upon 
him," 

" I don’t care a brass farthing what 
anybody else may think or do," David 
said stubbornly. "At least, I don't quite 
mean that— I do care what they think 
or do, because it seems to me a rotten 
shame that you .should be hurt. But what 
the rest of the people choose to think 
or do doesn't make a ha'porth of differ- 
ence to the line I choose to take. And 
I mean to be your friend— yours and the 
kid’s. I mean to be your friend, whether 
you accept my friendship or not. I'm a 
Igistant cousin of Geoff'.s" — he* paused 
mr a second before that name—" and if 
1 choose to be your friend, it's my own 
look-out and nobody else's." 

Grace’s eyes grew misty, and two 
great tears rolled down her checks and 
splashed on her hand. 

" As long as friendship with you 
doesn't hurt ^ou, or mgke any difficulty 


for you with your own people, how can 
I refuse it ? " she cried passionately. " 1 
can't afford to do without a friend like 
you. 1 want every friend 1 can get." 
And she laughed, a small pimul laugh 
that ended in a sob. But th^sob was 
instantly choked back, and she bru^ed 
away the tears with a hurried gesture. 
" It's so Dickensy to cry." she said ; 
"all the people in Dickens melt "'into 
tears with such painful ease, and Tm 
not going to let myself do that. But — 
thank you for coming. I don't seem 
able to put into words all I feel about it. 
I can only just say thank you I Rose- 
mary and I — arc grateful to you." 

" Is that what you call the baby ? " 
A quizzical look flashed into David's 
eyes. ' " It seems a lot of name for such 
a tiny person." 

" She isn't always going to be a tiny 
person," the baby’s mother responded 
quickly, with a little ruffling of her 
motherly feathers. " Some day she will 
be a grown-up young lady. Oh ! David, 
what a funny imiiossible sort of thing 
to imagine. Some day that tiny baby 
will be a woman like me ; and what will 
life bring to her ? " 

" Time will show." David said lightly. 
" Probably I shall marry her when she 
is eighteen ! I shall then be an aged 
veteran of thirty-nine or so. Educate 
her to marry me — and— I've got an 
idea. Let me be her godfather." 

The colour flamed again over Grace’s 
face, she put out her hand toivards the 
boy, and drew it back as though she 
dreaded any show of emotionalism. 

" What a dear thought," she said, 
" and how like you to have thought it.** 

" I should be a jolly good godfather 
for Rosemary if that is how her *N. or 
M., as the case may be, ’.is to be construed. 
Dd let me promise and vow in her name. 
When is she to be christened ? " 

" 1 must take her down to Camelines 
to the English church there. Your 
people have gone on, you say ? " 

" To Grandet, yes — staying with the 
Tremaynes. Look here, (irace, I know 
the padre at the English church, and 1 
could fix up the christening for you, and 
come up here in a carriage and take you 
and my god-daughter down. That would 
save you any more bother." 

Grace smiled rather tremulously. 

" 1 can't imagine why you are so good 
to me," she said. 

" You were jolly good to me when I 
was at Grenlake," David answered, " and 
1 should like to do what I can now. 
It's all such beastly hard luck." 

Grace had winc^ at the soui^ of the 
familiar name, but the end of tne sen- 
tence made her smile again. 

" If you really can arrange with the 
chaplain, 1 could go into Camelines any 
day that suited you and hin. 1 shall 
have to be baby's godmothif-Htbera is 
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nobody I can ask. You see, 1 have no 
people of my own now Aunt Ehzabeth 
is dead ; and I have no friends.” 

” Haven*t you run away from all the 
people who might, perhaps, have been 
friends ? ” the boyish voice asked. 

” I wanted to run to the uttermost 
ends of the earth,” she exclaimed 
vehemently. ” This place is just what 
1 wanted — all shut away from the 
world, from inquisitive eyes and mali- 
cious tongues. Do you think 1 wanted 
people to draw aside and say, * There 
is Geoffrey Stemdale's wife ' ? Rose- 
mary and I are better here, buried out 
of sight and forgotten. But I am glad 
you did not forget me. 1 am glad you 
will be my baby's godfather. I believe 
1 would rather have had you than any- 
body else in the world.” 

InArest, largely tinged with curiosity, 
siinmered in. the brain of Mr. Vincent, 
the chaplain in the Riviera 

town of Camelines when, a week later, he 
Burveyedfi small group standing 
round Ike font in the little church. The 
talf young soldier with the blue eyes who 


had arranged with him the day and time 
of the christening, the fragile -looking 
woman whose face seemed to him one 
of the sweetest and most pathetic he had 
ever seen ; and the old French peasant 
woman who held the baby in her strong 
motherly arms — these three awoke many 
questions in John Vincent’s mind, 
and during the service he found his 
thoughts wandering more than once, as 
he strove to find some reply to those 
puzzling and apparently unanswerable 
questions. 

The church door was open, the balmy 
air of early May drifted in, bringing 
with it the scent of the red roses that 
luxuriated over the wall of the httle 
churchyard, and of the myriad flowers 
that starred the grass. A palm tree 
stood just outside the door, *its fan- 
shaped leaves outlined against the un- 
speakable blueness of the sky ; and as 
the wind blew softly, the leaves rustled 
with that crisp dry sound which belongs 
exclusively to palms. In the after days 
Rosemary's christening was always 
inextricably mingled in her mother’s 
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mind with the waving heads of the 
palms again.st a sky of translucent blue ; 
with the rustling crispness of the breeze 
amongst the leaves, and the warm 
sweetness of the roses. 

” We receive this child into the con- 
gregation of Christ's church, and do sign 
her with the sign of the Cross, in token 
that hereafter she shall not be ashamed 
to confess the Faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to fight under His banner 
against sin, world, and the devil, and 
to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and 
servant unto her life's end.” 

It was upon the young soldier that 
John Vincent’s glance most often 
rested. His boyish face was so earnest ; 
there was such steadfast purpose in the 
blue e>*cs he lifted to the clergyman’s 
face as he took the vows in the small 
Rosemary’s name ; there was grave deter- 
mination in the set of his mouth and chin. 

” He means every word he is saying,'* 
the thought flashed through Vincent's 
mind. ” He is not just standing there 
taking part in a ceremony, he means it 
* {CoHifHUid on pagt la) 
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The Editor has kindly given me permission to place 
before the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper and 
Woman's jNL\gazine an account of the work of the 
School Care Committees which have been established 
in I-ondon. Mrs. Lily Watson, >Mriting in a recent issue, 
suggested that there were many opportunities, in con- 
nection w ith elementary State education, for the educated 
woman of leisure to take an interest in the activities 
of the local authorities for the promotion of child 
welfare, and I feel sure that the work of these School 
Care Committees would be found congenial to many 
readers of tliis paper who are anxious to do something. 

The work of the London School Care Committees is 
both interesting and important ; it deals directly with 
the welfare of children, touching their lives at many 
points— it is concerned with their healtli, their boot 
clubs and their savings-banks, their recreation outside 
school hours, and with finding suitable employment for 
them when they pass from school to w'ork. 

In 1909 the Council decided tliat a separate Care 
Committee should be appointed for each public elemen- 
tary school, and nearly a thousand Care Committees 
are now' in existence in the London schools, with a total 
membership of about 5,000. The opportunities that 
these Committees have for doing useful work may be 
judged from the fact that over 60.000 children leave 
the London elementarj' schools every year, and if 
the money spent on elementary education is to yield a 
suitable return to the community', it is important that 
these children should not be left to their own resources 


just at an age w'hen they are developing into young 
men and women, and when the fruits of their elementary 
education may be brought to maturity by sympathetic 
guidance and watchfulness. 

/ ^ Comlitalion of 

Coro CotamiWot. 

Each Committee consists of two or 
three school managers, together with 
other suitable persons nominated by 
the Central Care Sub-Committee 
of the London County Council 
Education Committee Care 
Committee workers are drawm 
from the various societies deal- 
ing with children, such as the 
Invalid 
Children’s 
Aid Associ- 
ation, the 
Children’s 
Country 
Holiday 
Fund, the 
Apprentice- 
shi-p and 
Skilled Em- 
ployment 
Association, and from 
settlement workers, health 
visitors, medical men and 
women and others inter- 
ested in social service, 



Each Care Committee serves as a clearing-house for 
referring parents to the agencies best suited to deal with 
the children’s needs. The workers make acquaintance, 
therefore, with the numerous organisations occupied with 
the well-being of the people resident within the area 
served by the school, such as religious bodies, philan- 
thropic societies, local health authorities, and boards 
of guardians, with all of whom friendly relations are 
maintained. In fact, a school should not be considered 
apart from the life around it ; it should be studied in 
connection with the district in which it stands, and in 
which are situated the homes of the children and the 
workshops where their parents are employed. Such 
activities are obviously among those for which w^omen 
are eminently suited. 

One of the most frequent causes of the troubles oi 
school children lies in their homes, and it must be dealt 
with there through the parents. This, perhaps, is the 
most important duty of the School Care Committee, 
and the success of this duty depends largely upon the 
personality of the workers. A tactful worker who has 
some knowledge of social conditions and who is sym- 
pathetically acquainted with the difficulties of the poor 
is always persona grata with the parents of the school 
children. 

Pamnito* MMUngt. 

In order to interest parents in the care-work which 
is now' being done for school children, certain Care Com- 
mittees organise meetings for parents, at which addresses 
are given by competent speakers on such subjects as 
medical inspection and treatment, or the work of a 
juvenile labour exchange. The parents meet during 
the evening in one of the large school halls, quite as 
many fathers attending as mothers. The addresses 
last altogether about forty minutes, and are followed by 
questions. It has been found that many of the parents 
stay behind after the meeting to discuss the questions 
that have been raised in reference to the after-careers 
of their children, and there is no doubt that much value 
has been derived from the co-operation which has thus 
been established between the Care Committee workers 
and the parents. 

The Care Committee is usually also an integral part 
of the neighbourhood, having amongst its members 
those who are living, or already doing social work, there. 
Friendly relations with the families of the children 
are thus often established. But workers from outside 
are also valuable, because they bring in fresh ideas, 
and they can soon get local colour by interesting them- 
selves in ** open days " when the parents come to the 
school to see their children's work, by attending prue- 
givings, getting up holiday rambles, parents' meetings, 
etc. There is great value in meeting the parents and 
children in general social intercourse, and there are 
signs that Care Committees are developing dn this gery 
pleasant and important side. 

EwpWrmirt of CMIAea 
on Lonoint SoImoI. 

The Bqard of Trade have establiahed special advisory 
comniittees for juvenile employment. These coiifi||^tteee 
consist of persons possess^ exjperience or koowlei^ 



of educatioii, or of other conditions efiecting young 
persons, and also of persons representing employers and 
work-people. These speciid advisory committees may 
take stepi either by themselves or in co-operation with 
any oth^ body or persons to give information, advice, 
and assistance to boys and girls and their parents 
with respect to the choice of employment and other 
matters afEecting the future welfare of children after 
they leave the school to enter employment. The School 
Care Committees work in close co-operation with these 
advisory committees, and endeavours are made to place 
the child in the most suitable employment, and to obtain 
periodical reports from the employer about the child's 
progress. 

As soon as the child is placed, the Care Committee 
is informed of the place found, and this information 
is handed on by the Care Committee to the person who 
has undertaken friendly oversight, if such has been 
considered necessary. 

Until the juvenile is seventeen, this supervisor " 
makes reports to the Care Committee concerned every 
six months on progress from the home " point of view, 
as differing from the" trade " progress reported by 
the employer, and on attendance at special classes. 

A proportion of children go into satisfactory occu- 
pations found for them by their parents, but there are 
many whom the juvenile advisory committees and the 
Care Committees will be required to help. The form this 
assistance may take is briefly as follows : — 

(а) To see that the children on leaving school enter, 
as far as possible, the trades and occupations for which 
they are best suited. This involves a knowledge of the 
child's educational qualifications, physical conditions, 
and his own and his parents' wishes as to employment. 

(б) To see that children who enter " blind alley " 
employment qualify themselves, when possible, to 
undertake other work. 

(r) To provide for each child who is in need of advice 
and guidance, a friend who will endeavour to keep the 
child in touch ^lith healthy ideals and pursuits, and 
watch over his industrial progress. 

Aa this system is perfected, the parents of all children 
will have the opportunity of obtaining expert advice 
upon suitable openings, while the future of every child 
will become a matter of active concern to those who 
liave been interested in his education. 

IndMlrUd 

IVoblM 

Industrially, the problem before the child is very 
complex. It is not a question of " finding a job," but 
of finding the job ideally suitable, the job which, as far( 
as possible, allows for continual growtli. At this turning- 
point of life a conference is held at the school, members 
of the Care Committee, parents and teachers, and the 
secretary of the local juvenile employment exchange- 
all those best qualified to give advice — are present, 
and their united thoughts are turned on the problem 
how best to promote the welfare of the children leaving 
school, and to make them a credit to the community. 
The 8(^oor career, the home surroundings, inclinations 
no less than health, and even stature, have to be con- 
sidered in relation to the future, and the real respouri- 
bility of the choice is put before both pupils and parents 

In som^^ools an old scholars* association has been 
fcmed, a^e associations usually have^ a committee 
of olA scholarsi hdped by one or more members of the 
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teaching staff or of the Care Committee. The old 
scholars themselves generally arrange the programme 
of the session— games, debates, acting, concerts, lectures, 
visits to places of interest. With many counter attrac- 
tions, the association as a rule meets periodically only. 
Every school should have one, for it creates a corporate 
feeling among the old scholars, and fosters a loyalty to 
the old school which makes it imperative to keep the 
flag flying. It has a reflex value for the school itself, too, 
for the daily round of school life is revivified for the 
teacher, who sees what his work is leading to ; and the 
children under his care respond to the added intensity 
and meaning of his teaching. 


Medical Traatmant 

School Care Committees also deal with necessitous 
children and children who are in need of medical treat- 
ment. The doctors tell us malnutrition may be due, 
among other things, to unsuitable food, bad digestion, 
want of sleep, want of air, adenoids* bad teeth, over- 
fatigue, disease, and vrant of food. Want of food, 
then, is one among many causes. Want of food, again, 
may be caused by illness of the breadwinner, widowhood, 
dislocation of trade, seasonal unemployment, laziness, 
drink, gambling, neglect. 

It is folly to deal with all these causes according to 
any set formula. The conditions of each child must be 
handled with care, thought, sympathy, and fearlessness, 
and the Care Committee must wage perpetual war on 
vice, ignorance, neglect, and all things affecting child 
life which are least estimable in the national character, 
while exercising a resourceful and energising helpfulness 
in genuine trouble. 

A large percentage of the children medically examined 
are found to be defective in some w^ay, the most fre- 
quent troubles being those connected with eyes, ears, 
throat, and teeth. Even m the better-class schools the 
parents frequently do not see the necessity of taking any 
notice of information advising treatment for their chil- 
dren; in the poorer schools the difficulties are increased. 
There the parents are 
sometimes satisfied with a 
general low' standard of 
hygiene and health, and it 
may require several visits 
and much patience to get 
one child's ailments righted. 

Here the Care Committee 
may truly be said to be 
bringing sweetness and 
light to the homes of the 
children, and the results of 
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their educative influence are now being reaped in an 
increased alertness and responsiveness on the part of the 
children and an increased interest on the part of the 
parents. In fact, the opposition to medical inspection 
and treatment may be said now to have been disarmed. 

Only a few of the activities of the Care Committees 
have been touched upon in this brief sketch. Their 
interests are in ever- widening circles — first the child, 
then the home he lives in. then the streets around him, 
the borough in which these are set, and the great Metro- 
polis of which that child should become a worth}' citizen. 
Side by side with this is an ever-widening circle of 
acquaintanceship with those who are also working for 
the improvement of the conditions around them and 
an interchange of information and ideas with them. 

Edaealkni and Socaal 
S^rrice. 

** It is not enough to instil precepts and to impart 
knowledge/* runs the annual report of the London 
County Council for 1910. ** but it is our task to see that 
the child is capable of assimilating the knowledge, and 
that his environment is such that it will not entirely 
undo the effect of school training. The teaching of 
biological science and psycholog}' hav'e laid stress on 


the need for treating each child as a distinct individual, 
with capacities and idiosyncrasies of its own, and have 
shown how closely related are the physical, mental, and 
moral aspects of child life. These two causes combined 
have led to a widening and deepening of the purpose of 
education, and have placed on those who administer 
the education system the duty of watching over the 
ph}’«ical well-being and general welfare of the children 
committed to their care.** 

I shall be very happy to arrange for full particulars 
of the work of the ^hool Care Committees to be sent 
to any readers of The Girl*s Own Paver and Woman*s 
Magazine who would care to write to the Education 
Officer of the London County Council, Education 
Offices. Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. If such in- 
quirers w'ill kindly state for w'hat particular districts 
they are prepared to volunteer their services, arrange- 
ments can be made for them to be put in touch with 
the District Organiser and for information concerning 
this district to be supplied to them. Women have, 
instinctively, the habit of social service, and any, 
therefore, who have leisure are invited to devote a 
few hours each week to the service of the children. 


Rosemary 

Coatintt«sl from pofo 7 


all. The little girl hsL 3 got a godfather 
worth having *’ 

Baby Rosemar}' smiled up into his 
face when he marked the cross upon her 
forehead ; but she showed a very human 
tendency to disapprove of being preached 
to, roaring lustily when her godparents 
were enjoined to bnng her to church to 
hear sermons, roaring so lustily, indeed, 
that old Marie carried her out into the 
sunshine, and .soothed her to sleep again 
under the rustling palms. 

“ I’ll see that the filling.s in of the 
certificate are correct/’ David Merraby 
whispered to Grace when John Vincent 
asked them to follow him into the 
vestry. ” You go out in the sunshine 
with the babe. I know what is wanted 
— merely formal facts. Rosemary was 
bom on April 4th ? All right.” And with 
this hurried whisper he persuaded the 
white-faced woman to follow Mane out 
into the sunshine, whilst he him.self went 
into the vestry with the chaplain. 

Grace was grateful for the way in which 
betook evciy'thinginto his hands to save 
her. The boy’s strong personality mas- 
tered her, and she was thankful to have 
someone strong to order her about again. 
She was grateful to Darid for saving her 
from the exertion of any thought. She 
vaguely wondered why the two men 
seemed to be such a very long time 


getting through the signing of so simple 
a matter as a baptismal certificate ; but 
she had not yet regained enough strength 
to think of any one thing consecutively 
for more than a few minutes at a time ; 
and she felt incapable of puzzling out 
the reason of that long session in the 
vestiy. So she merely sat on the scat 
in the sunshine, looking out across the 
flower-starred gras.s to the wall on which 
the red roses grew in such profusion ; 
and whilst Marie prattled about "Ce 
beau momsieur — quel parrain pour la 
petite ! ” little drifting memories came 
and went in her mind. Memories of the 
garden that was spread out under the 
windows of that room at Grenlake, 
where Rosemary might have been born ; 
of the red rose< that in June nodded 
their heads against the diamond -paned 
windows ; and of those other red rose.s 
besioe the sundial in the lower garden, 
close to the steps where the grey blue 
rosemary flowers grew, where she and 
Geoffrey had .sat so often. 

” Are you tired of waiting ? ** David's 
cheef}' voice broke in upon her 
memories. ** That young goddaughter 
of mine seems to have quieted down, 
anyhow. She is a rampant young woman, 
not likely to stand much instruction 
from me, seeing the fuss she kicked up 
about sermons,’* he went on, speaking 


lightly because of the strained look he 
had seen in Grace's eyes. ” The carriage 
is at the gate, and 1*11 get you back to 
Dragnon as fa.st as possible. Then you 
can have a good rest. She*8 a bit tired, 
sir/* he added, as John Vincent came 
out of the church and joined the group. 
Hjs face was grave, the expres-sion in 
his eyes was one of profound pity. 
Grace felt a sense of comfort in the 
pressure of his hand as he bade her good- 
bye, and into the desolation of her. heart 
there came a little sense of peace when, 
at the churchyard gate, he said gently — 
” (;od bless and keep you.** • 

” You told him ? '* She spoke with 
nervous haste to David as they drove 
swiftly along the dusty road. 

” Yes. ICe noticed the name. I 
thought it was better to tell the truth.** 
*’ Yes, much better. I hate all lying 
and deceit.*' She sat very upright in the 
carriage, a flush of colour on her face, 
her eyes bright with tears she could not 
shed. She looked drearily at David, 
and then away from him to the hedges 
that were white with dust, and pink with 
roses. "But Rosemary's sur- 
name only matters in this stupid To 
censorious world. It doles not ^ 
prevent her from being a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven 1 ** 
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When Cicero, the greatest of Roman 
orators and statesmen, in 63B.C., 
rang for a stenographer, no dainty 
damsel came tripping to his desk 
with note-book 
and pencil, ready 
to perpetuate the 
thoughts of the 
man whose every 
word was pon- 
dered by the in- 
tellectuals of that 
day. Instead, we 
can imagine a 
dignified and 
scholarly man, 
sandalled, tunic- 
ated, and togaed, 
coming forward 
with waxen tab- 
lets and styli, the 
writing imple- 
ments of the time, 
and sitting at his 
feet to take dictation. But the 
result was the same. The living 
words were transfixed for future 
generations to read and study. 

Those who have struggled with 
the translation of Caesar’s Com- 
menfartes of Cicero’s orations on 
the conspiracy of Catiline, now that 
they know the means by which this 
form of intellectual inquisition was 
made possible, will a thousand times 
^ish that shorthand had never been 
invented. 

Startling as it may seem, short- 
hand was widely used in the time 
of the Caesars. Its beginning is a 
matter of conjecture ; its evolution 
has extended over several centuries. 

The first mention of an abbreviated 
system is in connection with the 
Roman poet Quintus Ennius, 200 b c., 
who used a scheme of eleven hundred 
signs that he devised for 
the purpose of writing 
more swiftly than was 
possible by the ordinary 
alphabet. Doubtless some 
method of abbreviating 
words was used by the 
H^re^, and also by the 
Persians, several hundred 
years before Christ, though 
there is no evidence that 
shorthand characters or 
otherl|)ecial S3anbols were 
employed. 


ShortlMad WM Cortolaly in Uoo 
aislr-tliroo Yoon Boforo Cbrltt 

The first definite and indisputable 
evidence of the use of shorthand is 
recorded by Plu- 
tarch, who men- 
tions that in the 
debate on the 
Catilinian con- 
spiracy in the 
Roman Senate in 
63 B.c. the famous 
oration of Cicero 
vras reported in 
shorthand. 

The method of 
shorthand used 
was invented by 
Tiro, who was a 
freedman of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero. 
Like many of the 
slaves of that 
time, captives of 
other nations, he was highly edu- 
cated, and on receiving bis freedom 
from Cicero he adopted two-thirds 
of his master’s name, and became 
Marcus Tullius Tiro. He then be- 
came Cicero’s secretary and con- 
fidant. 

When one remembers that the 
shorthand-writers of those days were 
without paper, pen, pencil, or ink, 
and possessed onh^ a crude method of 
shortliand-writing, it is almost in- 
credible that they could report any- 
thing. The wTiting was done on 
tablets tliat were covered with a layer 
of wax. The edges of the wax tablets 
were raised in order to allow their 
being closed without injury to the 
writing. These tablets were fastened 
together at the corner.s by wire, thus 
forming a kind of book. As many as 
twenty tablets could be so fastened. 


When the book consisted of two 
tablets only it was called a diploma, 
and the official appointments con- 
ferring public office were in that 
form ; hence our word ” diploma.” 

The instrument u.sed for writing 
was a stylus, which was about the 
size of an ordinary pencil, the point 
being of ivory or steel, with the 
other end flattened for the purpose 
of smoothing the wax after a record 
had been made, in order that the 
tablet could be used again. It was 
with such instruments that Caesar 
was stabbed to death. 

Tiro must have possessed unusual 
skill as a shorthand- writer, for Cicero, 
in writing to a friend when Tiro was 
absent, complained that his work was 
delayed because, while he could 
dictate to Tiro in ” periods,” he had 
to dictate to others in ” syllables.” 
Cicero himself was a shorthand- 
wTiter, but evidently not a skilful 
one, as he vTites to Atticus : ” You 
did not understand what I wrote you 
concerning the ten deputies, I sup- 
pose, because I wrote you in sliort- 
hand.” 

In reporting the Roman Senate, it 
is said that Tiro stationed about 
forty shorthand-writers in different 
parts of the Ci^, who wTotc down 
on their tablets what they could. 
The transcripts were afterwards 
pieced together into connected dis- 
course. Even to-day, in reporting 
great speeches or debates, a some- 
what similar method is used, except 
that the writers take notes in rela)rs. 
It is stated that some of the Roman 
stenographers were trained to take 
down the first parts of sentences and 
others the closing words. 

The world is indebted to Tiro and 
his followers for the tfansmission to 
posterity of some cf the 
finest bits of literature and 
some of the most effective 
orations of Roman civili- 
sation. By the grace of 
shorthand we possess the 
opinions on the immor- 
tality of the soul of two of 
the famous men who lived 
before the Christian era. 
When we remember that 
in the days of Cicero and 
Caesar the sayings of the 
famous intellectuals were 
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passed on almost entirely by word of 
mouth, and were handed down in the 
same manner, the part that sliort- 
hand played in the 
preservation of tliought 
was enormous. > 




JoIhm Cmat wmM m. 

SkottlMUMUwril«r. 

A knowledge of the 
Tironian notes became 5 ® 

a much-prized poshes- 
sion in the early days ( 

of the Christian era. ^ 

Emperors, statesmen, C 

orators, poets, and phil- _ 

osophers w^ere among 
its devotees. References ti»onian noiks. 

to shorthand are to be 
found in the works of Cicero, Horace, 
Livy, Ovid, Martial, Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius. Julius Caesar w^as a 
writer of shorthand, and the poet 
Ovid, in speaking of this, records, 

** By these marks secrets were borne 
over land and sea.*' 

Titus Vespasian, the eleventh of 
the twelve Caesars, was so proud of 
his skill as a shorthand-wnter that 
he took part in contests for wagers, 
and personally taught the art to his 
stepson. 

And Tire of iIm McMitlit wm 
NaoMd after Emparort who 
wrote Sbortlmad. 

Augustus Octavianus, the first of 


Tiro received a new impetus. Pope Pope Gregory the Great (a.d. 
Clement, in a.d. 196* divided Rome 590-604), in the dedication to his 
into seven districts, and appointed a famous Hopeilids, mentions that he 

had revised thegi from 
/ ^ the stenographic re- 

^ < ten stenographers, four 

-I < V of whom took down his 

— - 9 \ ^ ^ ^ dictation, while six were 

# ^ - • V*— transcribers who wrote 

^ ^ i out what the others had 

( ' <>6. ^ \ ^ taken from dictation. 

i%i^ ^ t ^ I \ / This fact is an illustra- 

tion of how ** efficiency " 

- ^ V I V was higWy regarded 

V ^ even at that early time, 

Ks. and that shorthand had 

reached a commendable 

shorthand -writer for each. Cyprian, degree of accuracy. How many 
the famous bishop of Carthage, stenographers to-day can read one 
devoted much of his time to the another's notes ? 
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shorthand -writer for each. Cyprian, 
the famous bishop of Carthage, 
devoted much of his time to the 
elaboration of several thousand 
abbreviations to supplement the 
Tironian notes. These abbreviations 
were devoted for the main part to 
scriptural and proper names and to 
current phrases peculiar to the early 
Christians, thereby rendering the 
work “ much more useful to the 
faithful,” as he expressed it, but at 
the same time making the learning of 
shorthand much more difficult. 

Certain recent historians have pro- 
duced a good deal of evidence to show* 
that the Sermon on the Mount was 


degree of 


Difficahi— pf tite SiteftltenJ 
S tw dw Ha of Aooiotil Tkooa. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the 
Tironian notes consisted of thousands 
of arbitrary signs for words and 
phrases, tliat the famous orator 
Seneca developed the Tironian notes 
by five thousand additional signs of 
his own invention, and that Bishop' 
Cyprian added many thousands of 
abbreviations for scriptural terms, 
one may have some idea of the diffi- 
culties with which the students of 
sliorthand in ancient times had to 


the Roman Emperors, was an expert 
writer of shorthand. During his 
reign he appointcjd three classes of 
stenographers for the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. It is recorded that he 
taught shorthand to his grand- 
children, which indicates the esteem 
in which he held it. By decree the 
Senate named the month of August 


reported in shorthand by St. Luke. 
Tliey base their assumption on the 
fact that shorthand was then a 
very fashionable and highly-prized 
art, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that St Luke mastered it. There is 
little doubt that St. Paul dictated 
to stenographers his epistles to the 
Colossians. 


contend. Perhaps these long lists of 
arbitraries were responsible for the 
sad fate of Cassianus when teacliing 
shorthand. Cassianus had been a 
bishop of Brescia, and when he was 
expelled from liLs see he established 
an academy at Imola, in the Prt>- 
vince of Bologna, m which he taught 
shorthand. It is recorded that his 


after him. It will thus be seen that 
two of the months were named after 
men who wrote shorthand, the other 
l.>emg July, after Julius Caesar, it 
being his birth-month. 

The great orator and philosopher 
Seneca, the fnend of Cicero, became 
so interested* in shorthand that he 
used his ingenuity in improving the 
system originated by I'iro. He ex- 
tended the Tironian notes by several 
thousand abbreviations of his own 
invention. When he returned to his 
native city, ('ordova, he encouraged, 
the tca< lung of the art. 

Naw ASbrarvtetioM w«r« for 

tko Flwmo of tko EiiriT Cluiilioiu. 

With the rise of the early Christian 
Church and a demand for a record 
of the exact words of the religious 
leaders of the day, the teaching 
and practice of the shorthand of 


The famous preacher Origen (a.d. 
185-253' has left on record the state- 
ment that he prepared his addresses 
in shorthand. He did not, however, 
permit the addresses to be repiorted 
until after lie was sixty years of age, 
when he had acquired such skill as an 
orator that he could be certain that 
his orations were given in the form 
he wished St. Augustine employed 
ten stenographers. Basil the Great 
(a.d. 329-379) HTOte 
” W ords have wings, therefore 
we use signs so that we can attain in 
writing the swiftness of speech. But 
you, O Youth, must make the signs 
very carefully, and pay attention to 
an accurate arrangement of them, 
as through a little mistake a long 
speech will be disfigured, while by 
the care of the writer a,^peech may 
be correctly repdated.*' 

IS 


exasperated pupils suddenly sur- 
rounded him and stabbed him to 
death witli their styli. There is no 
explanation as to what they were 
exasperated about, but I conjecture 
that he had assigned them a lesson 
of a thousand extra arbitraries of 
his own invention. Fortunate indeed 
is the teacher of modern shorthand 
whose students are armed only with 
harmless pencils. 

Marcus Aurelius Prudentius, who, 
in the third century, was the most 
famous of the Roman Christian poets, 
expresses regret at the unhappy fate 
of a shorthand-writer who wa# re- 
porting a trial in court. The cen- 
turion MHellus, having been con- 
verted to Christianity, refused to 
remaih a soldier. He was vdiat we 
should now term *'a consdeititigii 
objector.” When the judge decided 
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the case against him and condemned 
him to death, the shorthand-writer 
who had been employed by Metellus 
Aung hisftablets at the head of the 
judge. By order of the judge he 
yraa promptly torn to pieces. It 
was decreed that stenographers who 
copied the writings of the teachers of 
heretical doctrines should have their 
hands “ hewn off.'* 

Then there is the sad case of the 
stenographer to a great ecclesiastic 
who, Anding his stenographer dozing 
when he should have been transcrib- 


strike on one occasion, and succeeded 
in securing their demands. Just 
imagine for a»moment what would 
happen if all the stenographers of to- 
day went on strike. The whole world 
of commerce, our whole political and 
social life, would be disorganised. 

Peocopius, who was a stenographer 
to the Emperor Constantine II., be- 
came a count. He attempted to 
seize Julius's crown, but, vacillating 
at the critical moment, was betrayed 
.by his generals and put to death. A 
teacher of oratory, Fabius Quintilian 


the decay of empires and feudal 
powers there came a revival of 
learning and the birth of new ideals 
of human life and culture There 
came freedom of speech, as mani- 
fested in the Renaissance in Italy and 
in the Reformation in Germany and 
England. The peoples of the earth 
awoke from the long lethargy of the 
Middle Ages. Columbus sailed the 
seas and discovered a new world, 
Copernicus became the father of 
modern astronomy, and Galileo of 
modern science. It w'as a great age. 


ing his notes, dealt him sucli a vigorous 
blow on the ear that the stenographer 
died from the effects of it, and the 
churchman had to leave the city in 
order to avoid trial for manslaughter. 

With the crude form of shorthand 
that then prevailed, shorthand- writers 
had enough to worry about ; but we 
And that the Emperor Severus, in the 
third century, decreed that a short- 
hand-writer who made a mistake in 
reporting a case should be banished 
and have the nerves of his fingers cut 
so that he could never write again. 

A*Contrmel for Tooelibic Shortluuidl. 

I>oioi A.D. 137. 

In 1903 archaeologists discovered, 
one hundred miles south of Cairo, 
a great many ancient documents on 
papyri. Among them was a con- 
tract with a shorthand-writer, dated 
A.D. 137, whereby a boy was to be 
taught shorthand for the sum of 120 
drachmae (about {5) ; 40 drachmae to 
be paid in advance, 40 drachma' on 
satisfactory evidence of the progress 
of the boy in the acquirement of the 
art,* and a final 40 drachmae when 
he had become a proficient writer. 
Remember that this was 137 years 
after the birth of Christ. 

To Pffovont Prpfitoorbif omonf 
SkoHlMuid ToftSionl 

Shorthand was so much in demand 
in those da\*s that there may have 


(a.d. 35-95), in publishing his Cntde 
to the Art of Oratory, complained 
that his lectures, pubUshed by others 
under his name, had injure! him, 
because they had been reported by 
“ greedy shorthand-writers, who had 
taken them down and circulated 
them." It is stated that the early 
Christians bribed the judicial short- 
hand-writers to take down the 
sayings of the Christians on trial. 
These were preserved in the archives, 
and read at the martyrs' anniversaries 
in order to encourage the faithful. 

Whoa Sbofthaiui wmt 
out of Fothioii. 

With the decline and dissolution 
of the Roman Empire, shorthand, 
like all other arts, lost favour. It was 
no longer regarded as a great fashion- 
able art. The Emperor Justinian, in 
the sixth centur>% forbade his records 
being kept by the " catches and short- 
cut riddles of signs." Later, Fre- 
derick II. ordered the destruction of 
all shorthand-characters as being 
" necromantic and diabolical." As 
the Holy Roman Empire then 
covered almost the entire known 
world, the edict of Frederick II. 
rendered shortliand one of the lost 
arts. Then came the Dark Ages, and 
for nearly a thousand years the arts 
and sciences, among them shorthand, 
were banished from the world. 


Shakespeare wrote, Gutenberg in- 
vented movable type, and Caxton 
the printing-press, 

A PstlMtie 
lUporter! 

The first evidence of the revival 
of shorthand that we have in the 
Renaissance is the fact that the 
orations of the reformer Savonarola 
(1452-1498) were reported in some 
form of abbreviated writing by 
Lorenzo di Jacopo Viola. There are 
many omissions or incomplete sen- 
tences in these reports, and in 
parenthesis there is this quaint ex- 
planation by the reporter : " Here I 
was unable to proceed because of the 
weeping." Was the reporter merely 
camoufiaging his own inability to 
keep pace with the fiery tongue of the 
orator ? Vet historians say that 
Savonarola’s orations were so elo- 
quent that they strung the Floren- 
tines to heights of spiritual emotion 
which they had never before or since 
attained. Let us. then, be charitable 
to Lorenzo Viola, who had to report 
when such waves of emotional frenzy 
w ere sweeping over the audience sur- 
rounding him. 

Tk« Fiw i Modem 
Sr^ton. 

The first system of shorthand pub- 
lished in mc^ern times was that of 
Dr. Timothy Bright, whose system 


l)cen some profiteering among the W’'ith the decline of the Church and of " characterie " was published in 
teachers of it, because we London in 1588. Dr. 

find that in a.d. 301 the Qf Bright, in the introduc- 

Emperor Diocletian Jr tion to this book, said 

issued an edict fixing that he was inspired to 


tuition fees at seventy- 
five denares per month 
for each pupil — about 
SIX shillings a month. 
Evidently the high cost 
of liliiQg did not vex 
teachers in those days. 

St. Awostine records 
the fftol wat the steno- 
graphers xA Rotoe went on 
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devise his system through 
reading Plutarch's refer- 
ence to the reporting of 
the Catilinian conspiracy. 
The full title of Dr. 
Bright's book was, Cha- 
racterie, An Arte of 
Shorte, Smfte and Secrete 
Writing by Character. The 
system was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, and let- 
ters patent were issued 
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to the author by the Cro\iTi, dated 
July T3th» 1588, giving him the 
exclusive right to the publication 
and use of shorthand. 

An Epilnph in WathniMtar Abiwy 
to n SWorfbnnd-writor. 

The art of shorthand has been 
kno\^*n by many titles. ** Charac- 
terie ” did not meet with favour, and 
it was superseded by branchygraphy, 
tachygraphy, stenography, and many 
other names. It is a curious thing 
that the first mention of the word 
** shorthand,*’ by w^hich the art is 
now generally knowm, is in an epitaph 
which is still to be seen in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. It is to 
William I.Aurence, who died Decem- 
ber 28th. 1661, and reads : — 

** Sho^^hand he wrot, his fioivre in 
pnme did fade, 

And hasty death shorthand of him 
hath made.” 

Dr. Bright was a man of rare 
attainments. He was a distinguished 
physician, and an author of several 
books of importance. In 1586 one of 
his books was called A Treatise on 
Melancholy, and it is believed that 
it suggested to Shakespeare many of 
the pranks of mad people as set forth 
in his pla\"S, and especially, ** Ham- 
let.'* Shakespeare was twenty-four 
years of age when Bright's book was 
published, and no doubt he was fami- 
liar with it, as it created a stir at the 
time ; indeed, the wwd ” charac- 
tene " is used in two of his plays. 
Bright’s Treatise on Melancholy was 


published in 1586, and therefore 
long preceded ” Hamlet.” Recent 
investigators have found that several 
expressions in ” Hamlet,” which 
were heretofore believed to have been 
original with Shakespeare, are to be 
found in Bright’s book ; such as 
” discourse to reason.” 

Bright’s system ivas arbitrary, and 
had not an alphabet that could be 
connected ; it w'as simply a list of 
signs to l>e used for words. The first 
sv’stem with an alphabet w^as that of 
John Willis, published in 1602. and 
from that time on there was a steady 
stream of systems or modifications 
of systems. In the next century and 
a half more than two hundred 
systems were published. 

TIm WtoUyt imtrm 
SltoTtluuMi-writeri. 

There was great interest in short- 
hand at this time The people were 
eagerly desirous of preserving in per- 
manent form the utterances of their 
beloved rchgious leaders. All text- 
books of that time reflect this, 
because they are full of abbrevia- 
tions for biblical phrases. John and 
Charles Wesley, the founders of the 
Methodist Church, were shorthand- 
writers The Wesleys used the cele- 
brated system of Dr John Byrom. 

Dr Philip Doddndge, in his famous 
theological college, insisted that all 
students preparing for the ministry 
should learn shorthand first in order 
that they might easily take down his 
lectures. In 1O28 Bishop Earle de- 
nounced certain ” graceless ” persons 


who did not scruple to report sermons 
in stenography and then palm them 
off later as their own. 

But shorthand was used^for other 
purposes. The most famous diary ever 
published was that of Samuel Pepys, 
which was written in the Shelton 
system. In this diary Pepys gives a 
vivid account of the Great Plague 
and the Great Fire of London, with 
many intimate accounts of the Court 
of King Charles II. Pepys was an 
expert shorthand-writer, because he 
mentions in his diary that in April, 
1680, he attended the King, by com- 
mand, at Newmarket,' and there 
” took down in shorthand from his 
own mouth the narrative of his 
escape from the battle of Worcester.” 

In 1837 Isaac Htman published a 
S3rstem called ” Stenographic Sound- 
Hand,” which was revived in 1840 
and published as ” Phonography. ” 
So great w^as the interest displayed in 
the study of the art that enormous 
classes were organised, and in order to 
avail themselves of the teaching of 
Pitman many of these met at six 
o’clock in the morning, and others 
continued their work until ten in the 
evening. 

Despite this, however, the use of 
shorthand did not become general. 

It was not until the invention of 
a simpler shorthand that there came 
the present growring interest in it as 
an art that should be mastered 
by everybody whether they wish to 
make use of it professionally or 
otherwise. 
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MARQUUBT F. WATSOX 


If I had not " arrived ** and become didn't seem to be any 
fairly well settled in my particular choice among them, 
niche in the world representing busi- and 1 tossed pennies 
ness success, I should hardly dare until they decided on 
breathe this story. For it is a story the textile house for 
of being whipped, licked to a frazzle ; me. 
and I wa^ the person licked. More In a few weeks I 
than that, I was beaten by another knew I was going to 
woman. It happened less than five like my work. My 
years ago. To make a confession like work, did I say ? No, 
this isn't easy, but when you have not the letters Mr. L. 
ceased to be sore, when the whipping dictated and which I 
actually does you good, like those pounded out, but the 
our mothers gave us when we were big rooms beyond, 
children, then it becomes a virtue to where the goods lay 
point out the path to some one who piece upon piece, soft, 
may avoid the beating. Even if it shimmering, beauti- 
did me good, I can't regard it as a ful fabrics. At noon 
pleasant process I and between bus}^ 

To begin with, we will have to times I would slip 
delve back into my past over ten through the office 
years back, when I was not a business door and wander out 
woman. At that time I was a — among them. No one 
well, a kind of pseudo-society woman, was about at noon as 
I suppose it might be called. I be- a rule, but one day, 
longed to a decidedly fine family — while I w'as rever- 
the family never had a doubt as to ently fingering a piece 
its fineness — ^who moved among the of wonderful peacock 
upper ten in the rather large town in blue velvet, the man- 
whichllived. I never had " worked." ager of the depart- 
Of course, I had done numerous ment suddenly ap- 
things about the place, especially at peared before me. 
house-cleaning times, but' that was " What on earth 
not work, as 1 recognise it now, are you doing ? " he 
When I was twenty-two, I married ; asked bluntly. " I’ve 
when I was twenty-eight, my husband watched you for seve- 
died,.and I went back to my father's ral weeks now, and I'm 
house. When he died, two years later, stumped. At first I 
I was face to face with my first real 
problem in life : how to support 
myself. Neither my husband nor 
my father had left much money, 
and I realised I would have to keep 
that for an emergency.. It did not 
occur to me at that time that it was 
sufficient capital to start a small 
business, because I knew nothing of 
business. As I think back, I knew 
very little of anything. ' I had taken 
life as it came, and had taken it easily. 

Even my marriage, the greate^ 
event in my life, had been, I think, a 
matter of doing what everyone else 
was doing, rather than any decided 
step on my own account. 

Whin I got my affairs straight- 
ened out, I went to the dty and 
started learning shorthand and type- 
writing. I finished the course, and 
found th|^ positions open to me. 

Two^wdie in offices, the third in a 
house which imported textiles. There 



WHAT ON BARI H AKB YOU DOING ? " HB DroWft fy 

ASKED BLUNTLY. ** i’YB WATCHED YOU D«rotky FumtSi. 

FOR 8BVBXAL WSBKS.** 


odd in texture, a soft clinging thing, 
yet heavy. " Wonderful peojHe, 
those Japanese — can't beat them in 
this kind of thing. This piece is from 

France " He stopped. Mr. L., 

the owner of the business, had come 
over to us and was looking at us in 
some wonder. 

The manager smiled. 

** You know I told you about Mrs. 
Watson rambling about," he said. 
Mr. L. nodded. " Well, I've found 
out it's because she is just crazy about 
fine materials, and I'm showing her 
some." 

" Oh," said Mr. T-. " Do you know 
anything about dreSvS go^s, Mrs. 
Watson ? " 

" No," I said suddenly, " but I'm 
going to learn." 

For the first time in my life I was 


thought — well, never 
mind ; but what on 
earth do you want ? " 

I saw well enough what he had 
thought — and perhaps still thought. 
I held on to my velvet. 

" I've lived in a small provincial 
town,” I said, " where 1 never even 
dreamed of such things as you have 
here. It's a joy ju§t to be with them." 

His face cleared at once. 

" I wondered if that was it, after 
a while," he admitted. " Well, if you 
like good materials, you're in the 
right business. Come here." 

He led me to some cases where 
white goods, and goods too dainty 
to be kept out even in a room where 
no dust was allowed, were stocked. 

" Know anytliing about silks ? " 
he asked. I shook my head. He began 
talking about^hem. 

** This piece came from Japan," 
he said, pulling out an ivory silk, 
IS 
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deeply interested in something. 
After tliat no one bothered 
me, and I stayed with the 
goods all I pleased. Mr. L. 
had a shelf of books about 
cloth and weaving, and I 
read those. I badgered the 
manager of that department 
as much as I dared, and alto- 
gether I learned so much that 
I occasionally substituted for 
some one in that department 
who w'as ill, when a customer 
came in. 

At the end of tw'o years I 
was doing a combination job 
of secretary and saleswoman, 
and 1 had found out that I 
much preferred fabrics to type- 
writing. One day, as I stood 
with ,Mr. B.. the manager, 
watching some new silks come 
in, the bell rang for me. 

Oh, dear,” I said, ** I wish 
I never had to take another 
letter.'* ]Mr. B. gave me a 
sharp look. 

'* Well, if you don't like it, 
why do )’’Ou ? ** he growled. 

“ You know enough to go 
into a small place and ^ 
manage, if you have the ^ 
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That w as almost my last j L 
letter. Wliat Mr. B. said / § 

prompted me to examine /. A 
the advertisements, and I I ^ 
applied for several posts. "" 
One of them I got, and left 
clerical work for ever. 

My wandenngs for the 
neat five years have no- 
thing to do with this story. 

I held four jobs with differ- 
ent firms, advancing each 
time. The thing that is of moment Is 
that my ambitions advanced rapidly, 
more rapidly than I did. For the frst 
time r realised what a place women 
had in wholesale birsines^, how many 
of them there were, and how respon- 
sible their work was. In the millinery 
Imes, particularly, houses were often 
owned by women, successful business 
w omen with nothing spectacular about 
their business or their success, so tliat 
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silks, feathers, and flow^ers. It was 
a better post than any I had thus far 
held. When I arrived on my first 
morning, the head of the firm met 
me in the office. 

" Mrs. Watson ? " he said. ** Sorry 
I cannot show you round, but I'm 
just off to Paris. Mrs. Trask has 
cliarge, you know ; she is ill, but will 
be in to-morrow." 

Mrs. Trask did not return on the 


— 2 "She ia pfetty 

.J replied. "Sometimes I imider 
j||| whether shewili ever got back. 
, M And the house needs to. She 
W used to have the (k^partments 
you have, Mrs. Watson/befdre 
the boss put her in charge of 
the whole thing. For the past 
I six months she has hardly 
hem able to get about here; 
but she stuck to it until she 
w'as down and out. A fine 
woman." 

He went on, quite unaware 
that he had pitted an idea 
in my mind, an idea which 
grew quickly and flourished. 
Mrs. Trask, apparently, had 
S been promoted from my de- 
A partment to hers. There was 
a great likelihood of her not 
coming back. Why should not 
I prepare myself for her place ? 

^ I pitched in and worked as 1 
did not know I could work, 
making myself familiar with 
^ ^ my owm departments first, and 
then with the entire house. I 
have alwavs been able to please 
people easily, and I studied 
with might and main the way 
to please the people working 
> ; ' in the building, for I knew that 
popularity with them might 
carry me a long way. For six 
weeks I had undisturl>ed op- 
/ port unity at my ambition, and 
^ then one day, just by chance 
^ as 1 was passing through the 
corridor on the feather floor, 
a voice called me. 

** Mrs. Watson 1 " I turned 
and saw a small slight woman, 
liss, very thin and pale, dressed 
quietly in dark clothes. She 
came towards me with a smile. 

" I am Mrs. Trask," she said. " I 
have heard of the fine work you are 
doing." She swayed as slie spoke, 
and almost fell. 

I put an arm about her hastily and 
drew her into a room, calling at the 
same time to one of the men.' It was 
time ; she liad fainted. 

They took her home in a cab, and 
she had a serious relapse. Mr. Os- 


magazines and newspapers seldom 
mentioned them. It seemed nothing 
was impossible, but I was impatient. 
I wanted success quickly. And then 
came what 1 thought was my big 
chance. 

I was offered a position with one 
of the biggest houses in the country, 
a firm which dealt in many lines. I 
was to be manager for three lines. 


morrow. She was very ill. and she 
remained away from the house week 
after week, while 1 ma.stered the de- 
tails of my new work. One day I met 
Mr. Peterson, the manager for the 
bronze, china, and pottery depart- 
ment. This firm was, as I said, a big 
one, and it handlfd mafly lines. 

" Howell Mrs. Trask ? " I asked. 
Mr. Peterson shook hie head gravaly. 


borne returned from abroad tha next 
day, and went at once to see her. 
He came back quite disturbed, and 
called a meeting of all heads dt dO" 
partments. 

" It may be a long tune before 
Mrs. Trask is able to get back,** be 
said. " Meanwhile, if yon l^gej^ on as 
well as you have been do h% ^ " 
He pau^ and his eve fUt cm me. 
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^'Keit if iiM neww«rk ? " tw aaliwd 

Ut. Btrtemm «nsiit«red quickly — 

" Xrt. Wctaoo ia nuJdiig u record, 
Mr. dsbcoae." 

Ur. Ottbcmie ireg^ardedl me with a 
•pectilative eye* 

Clad to hear it/' he commented. 
After the xneeting wae over, he de- 
tained me a little. 

I looked over some of your 
reports/* he said. ** The department 
has always been a good one ; . kfrs. 
Trask organised it. But you have 
mode a remarkable showing." 

By this time my ambition was 
overweening. 1 had no regard for 
Mrs. Trask, no sympathy for her ill- 
ness. To me she was simply a woman 
who had failed at her game, and it 
was for me to take advantage of it. 
Now, up to this time 1 had played 
fairly enough, *for getting a knowledge 
of the goods and makihg friends were 
all within my province as head of 
my own department. But Mr. Os- 
borne's return put a new face on 
matters. 1 bad to win Mr. Osborne, 
and with him two other men who 
controlled the house. These two 
were seldom in the place ; their 
interest in the business was only 
semi-active. I went for Mr Osborne 
hrst. The next morning after his 
return I took care that he should 
find me studying goods in Peterson's 
department. 


He seemed rather smprised ; but 
Peterson, who was my good friend 
as well I knew, badked me up by 
telUng ICr. Osborne how much I 
knew about the house in general. A 
few days later I sent a note to Mr. 
Osborne, asking if he would give me 
a few minutes. When I was in his 
oi&ce, 1 began on some suggestions 
fbr the remedying of conditions for 
the girls in the house, little matters, 
about which no one had concerned 
herself. 

He was much impressed. 

“ These things shall certainly be 
done," he said warmly. 

I felt as if I were on my way, when, 
to my consternation, Mrs. Trask 
returned the next week. She was far 
from well, but much better than on 
her former attempt. 1 felt myself 
how the house met her and changed 
under her, how it reached out at once 
to bigger things. But 1 had by this 
time developed a dislike for the 
woman ; she was an obstacle in my 
way, and my one thought was to get 
her place. I reasoned it out one night, 
sitting in my luxurious rooms, for my 
salary was now a considerable one. 

Mrs. Trask was still ill, might 
collapse at any time. Even if she 
did not collapse, she probaUy would 
be less useful than before. And the 
house needed a well woman. It was 
on the point of expanding in several 
directions ; only a well woman could 


meet the demands upon her. Mrs. 
Trask was popular with the em- 
plo3rees, but 1 had taken pains with 
my own popularity. Her job de- 
pended in the last analysis on Mr. 
Osborne. He wotdd never actually 
discharge her ; but he was a nervous 
fidgety type of man, afraid for his 
business. If 1 could show him 
efiectually how her absences and ill- 
ness were afiecting the house, 1 might 
be able to get him to ask her to resign. 
And one look at Mrs. Trask's blue 
eyes had made me pretty certain no 
one would have to ask her twice. 

Well, I went to work. Little by 
little I undermined Mr. Osborne's 
faith in Mrs. Tra.sk. 1 went to him 
whenever possible, kept myself in his 
sight, and used my personality to its 
utmost. He was a man easy to appeal 
to, because he liked women with 
brains, and it was quite possible to 
flatter him subtly in many ways. 
Mrs. Trask continued to come to the 
house fairly irregularly, and on the 
days she was away 1 lost nd time. 
As far as 1 could see, things were 
going beautifully, and 1 expected 
soon to secure what I craved. 

Ihen came the struggle in which 
I was beaten. I came out of Mr. 
Osborne's office one afternoon after 
a most successful interview. I had 
been able to hint broadly as never 
before that Mrs. Trask's condition 
{Conclwled on page * 3 .) 
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ClMtptW 1. 

Life** GoMen Dmai. 

It would be possible to interview 
many house-agents, and travel over 
a good deal of England, 
before finding a house as 
delightful as Crossways. It 
was. m the language of the 
agents, “just what every- 
one is looking for.” It was 
a long low stone building, 
of two storeys only, not 
actually in the street of the 
deli^tful villageof Righton, 
but standing a little way 
back from it, with a high 
yew hedge between it and the road, 
and one of those “ crazy “ stone-work 
pavements fringed with rock fiowers, 
which have come so much fnto 
fashion again lately. Only in this 
case the stones were genuinely old. 
The house was covered with masses 
of rose bushes, bearing those sweet- 
smelling small crim^ fiowers which 
have been displaced by ramblers, 
beautiful to look at, but scentless. 
The substantial front door opened 
into a passage, which ran straight 
through to a door leading to the 
garden at the back, so standing by 
It, if both were open, you caught 
a glimpse of piled-up herbaceous 
borders and high trees beyond. 

The rooms were well proportioned 
and spacious, with a certain air of 
sohdity due to oak panelling and 
low window seats. The lawn ^hind 
was of that velvety turf that takes 
centuries in the making, and backing 
up its glorious fiowering borders was 
another yew hedge shutting off the 
orchard, with its low-growing apple 
trees which formed natural arm- 
chairs. 

Swinging on one of these, her well- 
shod feet with the little square-toed 
low-heeled shoes much in evidence, 
sat a girl, who fitted into the picture 
as if it had been made as a back- 
ground for her. There was nothing 
very remarkable about her. certainly, 
but she had tlie clear fresh skin, the 
bnght eyes, and abundance of fair 
hair that are the natural attributes 
of hundreds of happy English girls. 
Evie Glennan had lived in this 
beautiful place almost all her life. 
She had had childish troubles and 
girhsh sorrows, but she had been 
guarded and cared for in what might 
be tenned rather an old-fashioned 


u^y, and had a serene belief in the 
faith of men and women, and the 
haf^uness of being alive. As she sat 
there, swinging back, not altogether 
unaware of the becoming background 
the apple trees made, she 
was, though she knew it 
not, on tl|e threshold of the 
real life that was to begin 
so abruptly for her, that 
before she was twenty-four 
hours efider the whole wodd 
would have changed. Very 
few, seeing her that day, 
would have been able to 
say what she would make 
of the fate that was advanc- 
ing swiftly and surely towards her. 
Would she rise to meet it, courage 
in her heart, and firmness of character 
to support her and carry her safely 
through ? Or would she simply 
succumb^ and let herself drift, losing 
all self-respect in the process ? 

Evie lived at Crossways with her 
cousin. Violet Comford, in the charge 
of Miss Georgina Travers, the sister 
of the family solicitor. Violet was 
two months older than Evie, but 
both had been school-girls, going 
every day to the High School in the 
county town of Chesley, during the 
war They had been too young to 
take any personal part in war-uork, 
beyond the knitting and other things 
which could be done at home, in 
which all girls proudly shared. 

Violet w'as to 
come of age next 
day, and for weeks 
beforehand pre- 
parations had been 
made for what was 
considered a great 
festival in their 
country life, where 
small personal jo5rs 
w^ere the chief 
events. There had 
been hurried and 
'Secret consulta- 
tions between Evie 
and Miss Travers, 
dropped with 
startling sudden- 
ness when Violet 
appeared, carrying 
herself with a lofty 
unconsciousness 
that anything was 
going on. But now 
that the eve of the 
great day was here. 


Evie had almost forgotteii about it, 
in view of a much more engrossing 
afifair. 

Violet had two brotl^ ; the 
elder, Guy, was in a cavalry regiment 
in the army ; him they sddom saw, 
though the house dually belonged 
to him, and he received rent for it 
on behalf of his sister and cousin 
through the family solicitor. The 
younger one, Dick, was much more 
of a home-boy. He had gone into the 
navy ; been through the war as a 
middy, had had some hair-breadth 
escapes, and was now a full-blown 
lieutenant. Whenever he could get 
leave he made a bee-line for Cross- 
w*ays. He had always shared in the 
girls' games and interests, remem- 
bered their birthdays, and was as 
intimate with them as if he had been 
a brother of both. But during this 
very last leave something new and 
wonderful had dawned between him 
and Evie. They had lost the boy 
and girl frankness, and been shy 
with each other. They both felt this, 
but it might have remained without 
developing a while longer, had not 
Dick that morning received a sudden 
jar. The call to rejoin his ship im- 
mediately had come sooner than he 
had anticipated. His good-humoured 
face had turned a shade paler under 
tlie tan as he read the unexpected 
summons at breakfast, and he an- 
nounced it with a grufiness that hid 
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his dismayi Afterwards he ^ught 
his cousin hastily — 

“ Eve, I say, look here,** h^ began 
nervously. ** Vi says she’ll take me 
to the station, but I have something 
I w!^t to say to you. Will you be 
in the orchard ? I’ll just have to 
speak to Mother Georgy about my 
baggage and then I’ll come.” 

Evie had agreed, well knowing 
what It was he meant to say. To her, 
witli her simple \dew' of life, it seemed 
quite natural that she and Dick 
should love each other, and that the 
wav should run smoothly before 
them. It would be dreadful to say 
good-bye to him now, but it w as not 
as if it w'ere still w^r-time. He w'ould 
come back safely Of course, they 
would have to wait ; but there was 
plenty of time, she w^-is still tw^enty, 
and he twenty-three They would 
have tlie delicious joy of writing 

lovers’ letters, and then 

However, her heart was beating 
hard w'hen she heard Dick’s step on 
the gravel beyond the yew’ hedge, 
and under her eyelashes she caught 
a glimpse of him stand 
ing for an instant in the 
dark arch, before he saw 
her and came forward 
Then she looked away, 
and raised her hand to 
break of! a spray of blos- 
som, but even before he 
reached her she knew 
that something had hap- 
pened since she had seen 
him an hour ago His 
movements had lost 
buoyancy, and as she 
glanced up at him the 
mischief died out of her 
face, for his seemed to 
have lengthened and w as 
so very serious, that she 
hardly recognised this 
new Dick. She would 
have sprung up with a 
question, but in the 
strange relation that had 
grown Tip betw’cen them 
was something of em- 
barrassment, and she 
checked herself and 
looked away again. 

“Good-bye, Eve,“ 

Dick said, standing 
straight up and down as 
if the band were play- 
ing “God .save the 
King.” It was only be 
who called her “ £ve,“ 
and she, startled im- 
measurably by his 


gravit 3 % forgot her se|£-consciousite6S 
and lo^ed full at him. HecoiiktnOt 
meet her eyes; he turned away. 
“ ru soon ha back,” he said, with 
an attempt at cheeriness. “ They’ll 
have to make up for this beastly cut. 
You’ll write as usual won’t you, 
and tell me ever 5 rthiag — everything 
mind ; 3 »our letters are jolly good, 
Eve.” 

“ Of course 111 wTite,” Evie heard 
herself saying. That Dick should ask 
such an obvious thing ! The world 
had suddenly become colourless, the 
dappled sh^e beneath the trees, 
swinging so prettily a minute before, 
seemed now like little blob.s of lead. 
A supreme self-contempt whirled in 
her She had been so conceited ; site 
had taken it for granted that her 
cousin meant to propose I She had 
probably shown him she thought so 
by her manner of accepting the 
appointment he had made to say 
good-b}’e, and he had come in this 
way to show' her slie was mistaken. 
Her girlish pnde was lashing her. 
She jumped off her bough, caught 
recklessly at the blos- 
som, sending it down in 
showers about her. and 
thrust a handful of the 
dowers at him laugh- 
ing— . 

“ Silly boy ! You look 
as if you were going to 
be hanged ! And yet 
you love your old Reso* 
lute, don't you ? Deco- 
rate her with these from 
me.” Talking all the 
nonsense of which she 
was capable, she ran 
back to the house, and 
straight through the 
passage to the front, 
where she found Violet 
standing by a little two- 
seater car ready to take 
her brother to the sta- 
tion. His kit bag was 
already in, and the next 
minute Evie was left 
alone on the roadway 
with nothing but a whirl 
of dust from round the 
comer to show where the 
car had deftly wheeled. 

Dick had not even 
looked back 1 
Violet Comlord was 
strikingly handsome, and 
as unlike Evie as it was 
possible for a girl to be. 
Evie was a type of fresh 
charming girlhood, but 
20 



cfaaxacter was s3^y iamUd. ’ 

clear-cut nroud 

and breedhig. Her 

and dsak, and it was'^,j^"a|mys 

easy to see into them* ms darr^ 

herseK royally, and tlie vit&il^folkr 

who told all their family* woes to 


Evie, rasriy troubled her with them, 
though in a way they thought more 
of her, because she held them at a 
distance. 

Directly the car got clear of the 
wandering ducks and pigs on the 
road that bordered the common, 
Dick began — 

“ I say, Vi, Mother Georgy’s just 
told me a most startling story.” 


“ Wen ? ” 


“ I’m absolutely sick at not being 
able to stay over your birthday to- 
morrow, old girl, and more tlum ever 
now, for old Travers is g<mg to 
declare you fornudly of age, and 
make a ceremony of it — there’s 

something more than that ” 

Violet gave a slight start ; her 
teeth gleamed for an instant betw’een 
the curves of her perfect mouth. 

“ So there is something ! I knew 
there was ! ” she cried triumphantly. 
“ But they’ve kept it very dark. 
Quick, teU me.” 

“ I don’t know very much, but as 
I was going away Georgy gave me a 
tip. It’s the most astounding thing. 
It seems, that one of you girls, Evie 
or you, comes into all Aunt Mary’s 
money. You remember she died 
ages ago, when we were aU kiddies. 
1 only just remember her, as 1 am 
a couple of years older than you. 
A funny old soul with a cap and bob- 

curls on each side ” 

He stopped, for his sister — still 
steering with her right hand on the 
wheel— hutched him with the left. 
“But which, Dick? Whichofus?” 
“ That’s just it 1 don’t know. 
Neither does Georgy. 1 spent a heap 
of time wheedling her, until 1 found 
she really did not. Old Travers 
liasn’t trusted her so far; he’s as 
close as an oyster.” 

“ TeU me exactly what she said.” 
“ It’s just as I say. One of you, 
Evie or you, comes into Aunt Mwy’s 
money. It’s a fair sum by this time, 
becjsuse it’s been piling up for ages ; 
youll be an heiress^the lucky oaa, 
I mean 1 ” • 

Violet began to think hard, dsaw^ 
ing down the wonderful .peddlM 
eyebrows which gave so smmti 
character to her fa<^, e 
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Then? were pnly the three/' she 
said at last. *' Mother, Aunt Mary, 
and £vie*8 father, Uncle Jack ; so 
we are exactly the same relation to 
Aunt Mary that £vie is. Would it 
be more likely she would leave her 
money to her brother's daughter, or 
her sister's daughter ? " 

She was always devoted to Uncle 
Jack " said Dick hastily, ** until he 
married, and then she quarrelled 
with him." Violet's lips parted in 
a slight smile. " Oh, but you know 
she made it up after his wife died,'* 
Dick went on remorselessly, " and she 
might have made her will as an atone- 
ment. Also, you see. Uncle Jack lost 
all his own money soon after, through 
no fault of his, whereas father was 
decently well off, and there were us 
two boys as well as you. If she'd been 
going to leave it to our family I don't 
see why she should have ndssed us 
out. It seems to me 1 spot Evie as 
the winner/' 

" Do you want her to have it ? " 
Violet demanded angrily, almost 
pulling up in her exdtoment. 

yo- Jy es-*" 4 f I were really un- 
X^,iay yes, I s^^poee," com* 
metttnd mk* ** But just at present 
if li a Mt of a knook-out^ If Side ig 
|(0tnfe to ^>fnob a whopping heireel 


It wouldn’t be fair to get her to bind 
herself to marry a plain lieutenant 
before she’s seen anyone else." He 
broke off and hummed a tune un- 
concernedly. > 

Violet hardly heeded him, she 
was entirely engrossed with her ow^n 
position. 

" But it’s I who come of age," ^ 
she exclaimed hastily. " Evie is 
still only twenty." 

" Maybe it's then Old Travers has' 
to tell you both," replied Dick ruth- 
lessly. " That’s not to say he's gomg 
to hand over." 

" It's abominable — unfair," Violet 
began, and then a radiant smile woke 
her eyes to a sparkle. "Oh, Dickie, 
think — ^think. If I had ;(io,ooo a 
year what a glorious time I could 
have J " 

CStaptaor IL 

Th£ dining-room windows at Cross- 
ways were barred by the yew hedge 
which cut off the road. The ,lo^ 
low cedar^panelled room was always 
ratliSr dark ; It kx>ked cOoi on the 
glorious summer day, June erst, 
when Violet came of age. Violet her- 
self. sKm <i^d neat, in a heautiful 
ekhbroidefed gvhite frock, sat very 

St 


still in one of the tall oak-backed 
chairs. She was always white ; her 
hair and brows and eyes stood out 
effectively m contrast with her dear 
skin. Evie, generally so freshly pink 
in colouring, looked rather washed- 
out to-day ; her colour had faded, 
her blue eyes were rather watery, 
and even her hair was a little limp. 
She had no notion of the revelation 
to come, Violet had not confided in 
her, and Dick's change of manner 
remained a mystery. She could only 
crnijecture that she had totally mis- 
taken his meaning, and that he had 
never looked upon her as other than 
a younger sister. 

Mr. Travers had strangely cold 
Ifiue eyes, and his hair and beard 
were quite white, though he was not 
really an old man. He was as cold 
of temperament as he appeared, and 
no one had ev^ been known to con. 
fide in him except as a matter of 
business. 

" The story I have to tell you two 
young ladies to-day is a strange 
one," he began. " You will hardly 
remember your Aunt Mary Fairfax, 
who died when the two of you were 
about three years dd. She had lived 
a kmely life since her widowhood, 
and as she got on in years she fdt 
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it keenly. Her sympathies were all 
with women rather than men, and 
site particularly pitied any woman 
who was not financially independ- 
ent. This, I think, was what led 
to her omitting all reference to her 
nephews when she came to me about 
the framing of her will. This was 
some three years before her death. 
At that time you, Violet, were an 
infant, and Evie had not been bom." 

Something suddenly seemed to 
give way in Violet. It was all right, 
tlien ! Evie^ad not even been bom ’ 
Of course. Aunt Mary had left it all to 
her, thp only living niece at the time 
Poor Evie ! She felt quite softened 
towards her now, w^hereas only a 
moment before an agony of rivalry 
had had hec;» in its grip. But Mr 
Travers was still spewing. 

" She therefore asked me to frame 
that will entirely in the interests of 
you, Violet, at that time her only 
living niece. She was, of course, 
well aware that there might be 
others, for though your mother had 
died at your birth, Evie's father was 
married — had, in fact, mamed re- 
cently." 

He paused, cleared his throat, and 
went on — 

" It IS aUvay.s painful to refer to 
family discords, especially when they 
should long have been forgotten, but 
I must mention to you that your 
Aunt Mar\% Mrs Fairfax, w’as very 
angry about that marnage She w'as 
devoted to her only brother, and had 
regarded him as a confirmed bachelor, 
and when he suddenly brought home 
a wife w'lthout any warning, it had 
made her iunous You know, Evie, 
that, charming as she was, your 
mother was of what would be c^led 
a lower rank in the social scale 
than your father himself, and your 
aunt w'as very punctilious in these 
matters " 

Would the old babbler never end ? 
Why could he not state definitely 
that she, Violet, was actually the 
heiress ^ Until that was said — wills 
could be altered. Violet gnpped the 
knobs at the ends of her chair-arms 
until her knuckles stood out white 
in her shm sun-browned hands. 

Evie, meantime, .seated by the 
side of the table opposite, kstened 
vaguely to this family history. She 
had no idea, of course, of the vast 
issues that hung upon it Money had 
never meant much to her , things — 
not only necessary things, but pretty 
dainty accessories — had always been 
hers for the asking. Of course, there 


would always be enough money for 
her and Vi ; why should it stop ? Far 
more important was the question as 

to why Dick She seemed to see 

his face, very red, rather grim ; he 
had one of those square faces that 
could shut itself up like a box occa- 
sionally. Then she was recalled again, 
and tried to listen. 

" Well, well, the most charming — 
never mind that now." It seemed 
probable that Evic’s mother was the 
only woman who had ever pene- 
trated the formal crust which en- 
closed Mr. Travers. " An3rway, Mrs. 
Fairfax asked me, as I said, to make 
a will leaving all the money to you, 
Violet, then her only living niece. 
She went abroad immediately after, 
before Evie came into the world, and 
there she remained until the death 
of Evic's mother, nearly a year later. 
When she returned home and found 
her brother broken- 
hearted at his loss, she 
effected a full reconcilia- 
tion with him He never 
recovered the blow, and 
about six months after 
followed his wife to the 
grave. Mr. Cornford 
then took the babv to 
live w’lth his own mother- 
less child, and treated 
you both in all wavs 
exactly alike It was at 
this time that Mrs Fair- 
fax came to me and 
asked me to alter her 
will " 

It had come ’ Some- 
thing like a tight hard 
ball rose in Violet’s 
throat anil choked her. 

She had felt all the time 
It was too good to be 
true ^ She looked at 
Evic, and swords were 
in her eyes Then she 
sat straight up in her 
cliair facing Mr. Travers 
with an eager question 
in her expresMon But 
she was unable to ask 
the vital question : Was 
that other will ever 
made ^ 

As Mr. Travers glanced 
up suddenly he met her 
look,, and it gave him a 
shock, so compelling was 
it, so ruthless. He re- 
sumed hastily — 

" Of course, I did as 
your aunt requested, but 
a few days necessarily 
2a 


elapsed, and on the very day that I 
•was going to take the will round to 
her to execute, I got a wire to say 
she had had a stroke ; from that 
stroke she never recovered." He 
looked straight at the quivering girl 
before him, with something M re- 
proach in his look and tone* Yes, 
Violet." he said, " that first will 
stands. I congratulate you on coming 
into a comfortable inheritance " 

Violet gasped ; her self-control had 
broken under the strain ; decency was 
thrust aside. 

" How much does it mean ? " she 
cried. 

" Somewhere about ten thonsand 
a year," he answered. Sufficient to 
make you very comfortable." 

" Oh, Vi I How lovely ! I am so 
glad ! " Evie cried, suddenly spring- 
ing to her feet. 

" I haven’t qnitc finished yet, 
young ladies," Mr. Tra- 
vers went on quickly, as 
if anxious to get an 
unpleasant job finished 
" There arc a few points 
to explain. First, it was 
your aunt’s final inten- 
tion to divide the in- 
heritance between you 
I have here the draft pf 
the second will — the will 
that W'as never signed — 
to prove It. In that 
will she leaves all she 
possessed to be equally 
divided between you on 
your coming of age 
When I told Mr. Com- 
ford this be was greatly 
distressed. He discussed 
the matter at ' great 
length with me. He 
knew that you, Evic, 
liad inherited nothing 
from your parents, and 
at his own death would 
be penniless, so he re- 
made his own will. He 
directed that the income 
from the estate— apart 
from the land itself, and 
a certain portion of the 
money, which went to 
Mr. Guy os the eldest 
son— should be u.s^ fbr 
the upbringing of the 
three of you — counting 
Dick — with myi^lf as 
trustee. That is the 
tnoffey ou which you 
have been living atoce 
hfs death. One ctirioaa 
proviso in Mrf jrairfax*s 





irst will 18 that th« money was to 
irccomulate until the legatee was of 
ige, and that she was to be told 
ipthing whatever abotit it until then* 
Thus Mr. Comford was unable to 
liscuss the matter with you, Violet, 
tnit he had formed a high idea of your 
character and strength of purpose ; 
he was very proud of you. He said 
to me finally, * Leave it, then, until Vi 
comes of age, and we will tell them 
both the truth, and let them read 
both wills. I have complete confi- 
dence in my daughter ; she will, of 
course, carry out her aunt's intentions 
and divide the inheritance with her 
cousin.' Acting on that assumption, 
he arranged that, if he himself were 
not alive when you came of age, and 
the inheritance became yours, the 
remainder of his own money should 
pass entirely to Dick. As you know, 
you were both fourteen when he 
died." 

WitHout a word Violet advanced, 
held out her hand for the second will, 
and began reading it. Evie, by this 
time slightly troubled, turned to 
the solicitor. 


was hurting the house, and he 
had actually agreed. I came out 
radiant — to face Mrs. Trask. She 
was standing in the outer office, 
apparently waiting to succeed me in 
seeing Mr. Osborne.- She came to- 
wards me affably and said — 

" Mrs. Watson, will you come to 
my office at closing time ? There are 
some things I want to discuss with 
you." 

At five o'clock I went into Mrs. 
Trask's office, prepared for a chat 
concerning goods or the house. 
Hardly had 1 seated myself, when 
she said coldly — 

" Mrs. Watson, I sent for you to 
have a personal conversation. You 
are trying to get my place here." She 
paused a moment, but 1 let her go on. 
" We will forget." she said smoothly, 
" that you might have had some 
compunction about taking the exact 
course you have taken towards a sick 
woman. You might have done it 
withoi:||b that However, the matter 
is this : Which is the bettor woman ? 
I am, and I am going to prove it to 
you." 


" And what have 1 ? " she asked in 
a low tone. " What have I, Mr. 
Travers, of my very own ? " 

He answered in the same low tones, 
so as not to disturb the reader. 

" 1 am afraid, my dear, that what 
‘you have will depend on your 
cousin." 

" But have I nothing — really no- 
thing of my own ? " 

And when his lips silently framed 
the word " Nothing," she covered her 
face with her hands and remained 
very still. A great bumble-bee sailed 
in through the window, fussed for a 
moment over a straggling bunch of 
flowers in a vase, turned from them 
disdainfully ; shone, all powdered, 
for a moment in the long " Jacob's 
ladder " made by the sunlight aslant, 
and vanished. 

Violet finished her reading and 
looked up ; her manner was hard and 
cold, but there was a tinge of triumph 
manifest. 

" The other will ? " she asked 
abruptly. 

Mr. Travers gave it to her. 

Again that* stillness, so tense with 


Why 1 FaUed 
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She hurled at me in staccato tones 
half - a - dozen questions concerning 
matters pertaining to the house, 
matters with which I was unfamiliar, 
although they embraced information 
a head ought to have. 

" Half baked," she said with quiet 
iron 5 ^ "You have intelligence to see 
that a person occupying my place 
would have to know these things. 
The second count against you is this : 
You have played your personality 
and yourself too hard. The proof ? " 
She handed out to me three letters, 
at which I gazed fascinated. They 
were unsigned copies, but they were 
plainly from three persons of imjx>rt- 
ance in the house, and all three 
warned her in no very uncertain 
terms of me. 

" I suppose my cue is to give you 
my resignation," I said bitterly, and 
then paused again, for her face was 
lighted up with a genuine diama 3 \ 

" On no account," she said sharply. 

Why, you are a most valuable 
person 1 The housp needs you. The 
question is : Have I done anything ? 
Are you convinced that 1 am a bigger 


the destiny of the two girls, not only 
for the Here, but for the Hereafter, 
little as either of them were thinking 
of that. 

When Violet once again ceased 
reading, she did not look at Evie. 

" Thank you, Mr. Travers," she 
said proudly, " I suppose you will be 
able to arrange a time to come round 
and go into details with me ? " 

"Certainly. Meantime — it is irreg- 
ular, but it would be more satis- 
factory " — he glanced towards 

Evie. "Would it not be well, "he tried 
again, " to let your cousin know that 
you intend to abide by the spirit and 
not the letter of your aunt's wishes ? " 

" Why, yes, of course," returned 
Violet instantly. " But Evie needs 
no assurance of that sort from me. 
She knows without any words that 
wherever I am there will always be 
a home for her, as long as she likes 
to stay ; and, in addition, I shall 
certainly settle something 
upon her, so that she need 
not have to ask even for 
clothes. Wliat do you say 
to a hundred a year, Evie ? " 


woman than you are, better fitted 
for this place than you now are, and 
that sick or well I had better occupy 
it, for a time at least ? " She stopped 
and waited. I faced her squardy 
The blue eyes looked steadily into 
mine, and mine dropped 

" Yes," I gulped, like a small child 
before her schoolmistress. 

" Well." she said abruptly, " shake 
hands on it." 

I put out a hand rather white 
and trembling, and she patted it as 
it lay in hers. 

When I think over the many 
things Mrs. Trask might have done 
to me when she found me out — dis- 
charged me. humiliated me publicly — 
and think of what she did do, 1 
appreciate the wisdom that made her 
an executive. As for myself, I have 
learned my lesson, two lessons — no, 
three. The first is to be worth the 
things you are working for; the 
second, to play square ; and the third, 
which cost me most, is to take your 
whipping, when it is coming to you, 
without faltering, and ^^nthout re- 
sentment turn it to account. 




FngiiiMits of 
Evory Day 

All DUfommc* 

Did you ever notice how our moods 
affect our outlook on things ? 1 
mean this way. Mrs. Keephouse 
starts off for the village feeling 
at peace mth the world. She 
hears butter is " down " and eggs 
plentiful. It being a bright 
morning, she wears a clean cotton 
voile frock and carries a cre- 
tonne sunshade which die bought 
yesterday at a sale. She ratlier 
hopes she'll meet Mrs. Dressem, 
who gave two shillings more for 
her cretonne sunshade. (Tliis, 
not in a catty spirit — but just 
— ^ivell — weak-womanisli !) 

Mrs. Keephouse carries her new 
shopping basket painted with - 
poppies and comflow^ers, and al- 
together IS “ bucked with life/* as the 
bov’S put it. She admires the gardens, 
and tells Mr. Ranium how to keep 
away slugs from asters (she doesn’t 
know, really — still she tells him ; 
people do !) and cries, ** How sweet 1 ” 
when Miss Plain shows her what a 
useful jumper she has made out of 
an old bedspread. On catching a 
glimpse of the little Chatters — darling 
children — she runs after them and 
asks them to go for a country w'alk 
and back to tea with her that veiy^ 
afternoon ; and promises to read for 
an hour later in the day to old 
Grannie Brown, w^ho is rather deaf. 

By this time Mrs. Keephouse, still 
brimming with cheeriness and bright- 
ness, lias reached the shops. They are 
very full — she has forgotten it is 
market-day. And people knock her 
about a little and someone treads 
on her toe — and best shoe ! (Ou^ht 
never to have w^om it on morning 
shopping, of course, but there !) 

All the butter is gone. Cheaper 
than ever, it found a ready sale. The 
shopman says he can give her mar- 
garine or lard. The former looks a 
hot greasy mess ; the latter has the 
air of a Stoic which does not tempt 
one to lay it on scones. The eggs 
have gone up a penny and the bacon 
is distinctly flabby. There isn't any 
fruit — **ihat went first thing," the 
fruiterer sa 3 rs. He has a couple of 
green bananas — they'll ripen if Mrs. 
Keeidiouse puts them in the sun for 
a couple of days. 

The cheeriness begins to ebb. Then 
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a water-cart ambles along the dusty 
street and iQuinkles Mrs. Keephouse 
— oottcm vcfile, cretonne sunshade, 
basket, and all. Sickening, isn't it ? 


la fha XitdMa-Oavdui 

Tha mdalk wwm rnda to Iba roaabad rad, 

Aad eidlad It aaalaai tUaf !** 

Thara caoM a laafli from tba panlafwbad 
Dawa lhara br Iba aid ropa-t w big. 

Tba tbpflM aaaoaitadfar ariad, **Haarl baart** 
Aad to did tba damps af sa«a ! 

Badishas, ooians, starCad to jaar ! 

Tba rasa flasboti daap la its rata t 

Tbaa cook caam hniriadly, sm Mlag, bp, 

Aad, traadbn tba barbs about, 

Sba cut tba rasa, arilb its fiarp apa, 

To waar aa bar **avaiiiBff.attt**! 


atiAiait aaaa 
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frock and, having a wife, understands. 
He hopes Mr. Keephouse is Itmching 
in town, for Mr. Keephouse's sake 1 
And then the poor creature, who 
loved all the world such a short 
time since, finds the cretonne 
doming off in patches of blue and 
red and " helio " on to her sleeve 
--dshe had caught the sunshade 
up in her arm, forgetting its bath. 
Now, I ask you, %s it any 
wonder that she feels a lack of 
charity to everyone and every-/ 
thing ? 

And she still has to read that 
improving little book, Rays of 
Sunny Souls, to poor old Mrs. 
Browm ! 


The brightness ebbs, too. Then dear 
old Billy, the Brown’s spaniel, sees 
her. And he loves Mrs. Keephouse, 
and shows it by springing up at her 
from the wet road, knockmg her 
basket out of her hand, and leaving 
two paw-marks on the front of her 
gown. 

Mrs. Keephouse turns and goes 
home She sees Mrs. Dressem, so 
creeps up a back lane and avoids her. 
" Conceited creature " is Mrs. Dres- 
sem. And "fancy wearing a yellow 
sports coat w ith her complexion ! " 

The poppies and cornflowers are 
not " fast " colours, and they’ve 
soaked through the basket on to the 
penny buns bought for 
the darling Cliatters. 

But they're not darlings 
now, and " why she in- 
vited those little 
nuisances to spend a 
long afternoon with 
her," Mrs. Keephouse 
owns to herself, is a 
puzzle. Too impulsive, 
that’s what sf^ w^ 
half-an-hour ago. 

Mr. Ranium nods to 
her and says he shall 
try her slug-cure that 
very evening, but the 
lady is past slug-cures 
and snaps at him. He 
mustn’t rely on the slugs 
being banished ; 
never knew the cure to 
work properiy in her life. 

Mr. Ranium loola at 
the sloppy paw-stained 
24 



Tlw Boon of tho 
Flowon 

It is a very trite saying, ‘^Wbat 
should we do without the flowers ? " 
And, we own, the world wouldn’t be 
half so beautiful without l^em. But 
do any of us realise just how much 
we should miss ? 

We will begin with Baby Two- 
year-old who is plumped down in 
a buttercup field and simply sparkles 
with the delight of her golden lar- 
gesse. The Bit-olders are making 
daisy and buttercup chains, and the 
school-children are bunching theirs 
to take home. Through the same 
fields, at twilight time, the lads and 
lasses stroll out and try to find four- 
leaved clovers and honeysuckles in 
the hedges later in the 
year. 

At home, Jim Smith 
is tidying up the little 
slip of garden where the 
roses grow ; while Laura 
Smith sits close to the 
musk-bed and sews a 
new collar on to an^old 
shirt. 

Upstairs Gran sighs 
and smiles over the 
bunch of mignonette 
and stocks a neighbour 
has brought her; and 
out on the cl^-path 
Gran'fer smells the bit 
of meadow-sweet in his 
buttonhole and " 'Hows 
it 'minds 'en th* 
pasture-land where 'e 
played as a chield.'' 

As for Mrs. Jones up 
at the Big House, her 




te to married to-morrow, 
and as she kMss at the masses of 
hot^house blooms stacked in every 
%vailabla vase 
and pot^ she 
feels she shall 
always associ- 
ate the scent 
of tarnations, 
geraniums, be 
gonias. and 
heliotrope with 
Olivia's leav- 
ing home for 
India. To 

Olivia, the breath of the flowers 
named means the dream of a girl's 
heart fulfilled. While Mr. Jones 
fusses in and out the greenhouses 
and harries the gardener, and, later, 
blends * rose-perfume and the said 
gardener's notice to leave in a 
bitter-sweet memory. 

If there were no flowers, there 
would be no white heather and 
orange blossom, and Olivia w'ould 
liave no scattered petals on winch 
to tread her bridal way. 

And away in the slums it would 
matter quite a lot if the three pink 
daisies, begrimed but brave, didn't 
show in the three jam-pots ranged 
along the window-ledge. While the 
crippled child in the back-yard 
would look in vain for the smutty 
sprays of lilac which proclaim every 
spring that flowers bring a bit of 
hope, and live even slumwards. 

And Evangelina ViUadom wouldn’t 
get expensive out-of-season sprays 
to wear at the fortnightly dances to 
which Bertram Muchcash takes her. 
And Jane Mainstreet wouldn't “ walk 
out with a maiden-hair-and-two 
roses buttonhole, Thomas Comer- 
shop admiring her the while. 

There would be no birthday- 
bunches of lavender and sweet peas, 
and so on. left for old Aunt 
Gettingon And Uncle Sixty- 
odd would miss the all-the-year- 
round jugful of old-fashioned 
fragrances he keeps on the man- 
telpiece close to a very faded 
photograph. 

No — ^there would be none of 
tliese things. And when the 
day shortens in for tired-out 
folks, and they lie waiting for 

one clear call " home, > there 
wdul4 be a bareness about the 
Softly-lighted room and a grey- 
, ness about the twilight-time 
which’flower-chums would never 


And ^ barren coaches would 
enter a ba^fren hudi-plot where only 
cold stones marked the beds of 
« weary sleepers! 
What a dreary 
colourless end- 
ing to a work- 
ing-day 1 But 
the flowers are 
here, and vio- 
lets and gay 
marigolds and 
^ homely Lon- 

- donpride 

solace or jest 
with folks up to the end, and then 
swing their censers of loving breath- 
balm as they lullaby the cares of 
life to rest among the quiet 

mounds. 

Thank God, He made the 
flowers I 


home. What a siQy little ignoramus 
you've been. The very geesfl, in the 
farmyard cackle at you* Lost her 
head, poor thing * Let her tongue 
get out of hand." 

It's worse than that, really. It’s 
just love of " taking the stage," as it 
were. And what a lot of unmeant, 
cruel, uncharitable, foolish, ignorant 
things you've said because you 
lacked a bit of commonsense. And, 
remember, the others hstened. 


H«altiig of 

Do you ever feel that you need to 
run away from the crowded streets, 
the hoots of the motors, the crash 
of the tram-cars as they rush along 


Rna-oway Tonguos 

Have you ever let your 
tongue run away with you ? 

You get into a throng of 
appreciative listeners, and 
they listen while you talk. 

You say all kinds of amusing 
thmgs — ^some true and some 
verging on fiction. Teople 
laugh ; and you talk on. ' 

You tell scraps of gossip — 

bits of semi- confidential 
news. Still they listen ; and you talk. 
You goastep farther and pour out your 
ideas on things — ideas you haven't 
thought out one iota. But you know 
you're being entertaining. And still 
you talk, the others listen. 

You’re a bit excited by this time. 
Such an audience seldom comes your 
way, and you say a caustic phrase 
or two and jeer at things you really 
reverence. The others smile — and 
listen. Still you talk. 

And half-an-hour later you go 


A Ftmjme for **Doll7 

Brood” 


**Gioo lu this doy our doily brood**! Tho hure, 
Simplo or rieh. Thou ebeoootl for our ohoro ; 
Cotdo or eottogor-moko uo Iboro contool 
With whot Thou f ioooC for lifo*t nouriohoMat ! 
Fow Iriondo or monsr-lot meh eomo our vroy 
bo truoty, whoteoo'er tho day ! 
ro thon oil wo ook o doily mood 
Of whot, in Thy door alght, our ooub moy nood, 
Aod, ot doy-on^ wipo out dio doily tloUi 
Aod moko ut doon for Thy froth day ofoin ! 


At Uio Bad 


of o Burdoa- 
Doy 


God look my hood oad lod am away 
At oad of a kurdontoam woary day 
Whoa all tho hilt of eommoapfateo ooro 
Woro dianniaf tho hopo-rayo ooorywlmro. 

Ho lod am out lo Hit Naturowoolt 
Tho oua woo bttakias to doop la tho wotit 
Tho troot oad hlottomi at o ^o ri w oror- 
Ttm aeont of Ihoir proyiag woo owoot ia tho air. 

Aad lull of a root, whloh wot partly baba. 
Cam # B Oiot of tho Urdo ia -r— ^ 

iud oao bright' olar ihopo a«t ki fU ( 

Oa tho workaday world— aad I lamad 1 


the road ? Does it seem as if you'll 
never be rested until your ears are 
calmed and your eyes refreshed by 
just Nature sounds and Nature 
sights ? Perhaps we don't realise 
how the rush frets us until we get 
into a quiet bit of by-way where 
there’s only the swish of a river and 
the song of a bird to listen to, and 
where our eyes see green mosses 
and blue skies and filmy clouds. 

We walk along for a while and we 
feel a freshening creep over us. Tlie 
bits of worry we had sitting in our 
pockets as we left the house have 
fallen out and are left behind. 
And we wonder why we fussed so 
over the breaking of a best tea- 
cup, or the sweeping of the draw- 
ing-room with the kitchen broom. 
Vexatiolis things, very. But, 
after all, trifles compared with 
sorrows, illness and misfortunes. 

The scent of hone 3 rsuckle comes 
down to us from a hedge, and the 
sun sets behind a glory-ridge. 
There is only a twitter of a spar- 
row and the buzzing of a homing 
bee to break the sLlonce. It is 
the healing of hush. 



They Are 


The Mete el limplicMy MhiI 
te -he JMeylee 
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Every 
generation 
has its own code 
of etiquette as to 
meals, and the excellent 
maxims of mid - Victorian 
times are no longer the criterion 
of to-day. The war brought changes 
into many of our observances, and at the 
present moment we spend less time at the 
table and are slacker over things that once were 
rigidly held principles of society’s creed People scrape 
acquaintance with all and sundry in hotel lounges, at 
bridge tournaments, and at chariU’ f^tes—these last 
the big wde doors through which many hope to squeeze 
themselves into ranks more exclusive than those in 
which they have hitherto been recognised. 

And if these climbers have money they are generally 
received and tolerated. The law of a former generation 
in the matter of hospitality was that of “ cutlet for 
cutlet.” This is no longer maintained. The aspiring 
plutocrat may regale those whom he thinks it desirable 
to know at the costliest of restaurants, giving them 
every out-of-season luxury; and the recipients are 
calculating to a threepenny-bit what it will cost to invite 
him to tea when they want to show him (with a view’ to 
sale) the pictures in their own houses. 

Domestic entertaining in these days has, of course, 
declined enormously. Only at a few of the greatest 
houses is the ceremonious dinner, or the ball ^with its 
floral decorations and elaborate supper now given. It 
is only fair to take this fact into account when we discuss 
the changes that have gradually come about in regard 
to meals and hospitality. 

M«m 1 « Arm loo Todioo* 
foTMoaoni Miodf. 

The much greater simplicity of dinners and luncheons 
at home are partly due to the dislike of anything long 
and tedious, and partly also to the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate service. These meals, even wdthin the domestic 
circle, have unconsciously remodelled themselves on the 
lines of the restaurant. It is less trouble to put some 
radishes, sardines, and sliced Bologna sausage on fancy 
dishes on the table, allowing the guests to help them- 
selves, than it is to serve soup, which would probably 
demand accompaniments of fried bread or toast. 

We get our fish filleted from the shop, and a slice of 
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lemon 
takes the 
place of a sauce 
calling for long and 
troublesome preparation. 
The lamb or veal or chicken 
is coolced in a casserole along with 
vegetables — again disposing of separate 
dishes of potatoes or peas, or whatever is 
chosen to go with it. And the favourite sweet 
is fruit salad, wffiich can be bought in tins or bottles 
ready to turn out, while a little custard or some fresh 
cream is all that is further needed. With just such 
slight variations as the season may impose, that is the 
composition of the present-day lunch on ” smart ” 
lines. A dinner now rarely exceeds five courses. If it 
is prefaced by hors d'ceuvres probably there will be no 
savoury, but soup, fish, one meat course, and a sweet is 
as much as is looked for even at a restaurant. 

Th* lUtiini of tho 
ppmr. 

Another point w'hich underlies some of the changes 
of the times, is the assertiveness of youth and its claims 
to consideration. A generation ago the father and mother 
held complete sway in their particular orbit, and those 
of mid-Victorian upbringing regarded a dinner-party 
as the crown and climax of all social pleasure. They 
w’ent from one house to another in a well-recognised 
order, and they knew that each house had its own 
special dishes or distinctions. The meal itself was often 
extremely pretentious and most terribly tedious, though 
it would have been something like heresy to have said 
so. 

But the 3’^ounger folk have grown up without any 
reverence for the dinner-party. In their vernacular it 
w’ould be a ” stuffy affair.” They have learned to live 
much more out of doors, and, in the summer lawn- 
tennis and boating, in the winter football for the boys 
and hockey for the girls are the absorbing interests. 
Daylight saving has given them a longer time for such 
pleasures, and has knocked another nail into the coffin 
of the formal dinner. 

Tho Sinmiicitjr of tbo 
Soopor DWhos. 

Supper, therefore, has assumed a new importance 
in the pleasant well-ordered middle-class and upper- 
middle-class home. To the housekeeper it is a n^ost 
welcome innovation, for of all meals it can be upon the 
most ** go-as-you-please ’ ’ lines. The fish salad looms large 
in it. If the markets are favourable, and a nice piece of 
salmon or lobsters are available, the disli appears in its 
“ de luxe ” guise. If not, any white fish — turbot, halibut, 
hake, even cod — can be served in this way, and we are 
learning that lettuces are not the only vegetable that 
can enter into a salad. Any cold peas, French l^ans, 
carrots, and turnips — these latter cut into neat dice — 
may be added to it. 

We are only just beginning to appreciate the potato 
salad. Some of the large shops now sell this ready to 
serve by the pound (incidentally, at a price thU^j^ alarms 
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the thrifty bu3ret), but given fairly firm potatoes and a 
good dressing, this can be made with a minimum of 
trouble. 

The meat may be just as simple or as elaborate as 
circumstances dictate for a supper of this kind. Just 
because this is a matter on which each householder 
decides what she can do best, there is no need to make 
any suggestions. 

It is the same with the sweets ; what is convenient 
is put on the table, and waiting and changes of plates 
are obviated, as plenty of these latter will be on the 


nice garden may be able to put on the strawberries 
or the plums in season, but the mere town-dweller, 
wishing to keep her friends at the table after the sweet 
course — ^be this a pudding, fruit salad, or something in 
the form of pastry — ^will often have a dish of mixed 
nuts, now procurable all the year round, some chocolates, 
or perhaps a few prunes or dates put out. Such things 
can be kept in the store-cupboard and brought out as 
occasion may demand. Preserved ginger is popular and 
is now coming down in price from the prohibitive rates 
that prevailed for a time. 


sideboard. Formality has gone out of these occasions, 
and it may be whispered that the elder members of the 
company enjoy themselves on these gatherings vastly 
more than they were wont to do when there were even 
considerations of precedence whether the doctor*s wife 
as the latest bride, or the widow of the lawyer as sister 
of a lately-made Knight-Commander British Empire 
ought to be sent down first. 

It falls to my lot to see and to share in meals of many 
types, from the substantial breakfast that is provided 
on an Atlantic liner to the airy nothingnesses of an 
inexpensively conducted dansant at a pretentious 
boarding-house. Among them all there is a movement 
not only towards greater simplicity, but, as far as the 
private house is concerned, in favour of items that give 
little trouble in the matter of preparation. Those finicky 
accompaniments, such as fried breadcrumbs with game, 
or grated parmesan cheese with certain soups must have 
occupied much time on the part of the cook or kitchen- 
maid, and are now dispensed witli. 

Mortt Car# it baint Takan in 
Cookiac Vagatablat. 

On the other hand, perhaps there is more care in the 
cooking of vegetables At quite a simple lunch the 
cauliflower will come up with a little sauce over it, and 
having been just browned in the oven. Artichokes 
mashed and similarly heated, or green peas just tossed 
in a little butter are more attractive than if transferred 
direct from the saucepan to the vegetable-dish. 


Tb« Inemnaiaa Dm of 
£c« Ditboi. 

And lastly, the modern restaurant, which sets the 
fashions that the private house will sooner or later 
adopt, makes constantly a much greater use of eggs, 
especially in the luncheon menu. Indeed, the country 
hostess, who used to lament that fish was an unobtain- 
able rarity, can regale her friends with a meal on the 
very latest lines by some dainty dish of eggs as substitute 
for a fish course. The omelette is an extremely favoured 
form for this egg course, and its variations are endless. 
With mushrooms, green peas, or sauU kidneys as 
accompaniment anyone might win for herself a reputa- 
tion for knowing the latest of culinary novelties. More- 
over, as an “ emergency dish an omelette is simply 
unrivalled, for it can always (provided the eggs, the 
butter, and some accessory as chopped bacon or thyme 
and parsley is at hand) be added to a meal literally in 
five minutes. 

As to cold dishes of eggs, let that master authority 
M. Escoffier, of the Carlton Hotel, speak : ** The pre- 
paration of cold eggs is not limited by classical rules, 
it rests with the skill and imagination of the operator ; 
and since fancifulness and originality are always closely 
allied to artistic imagination, it follows that the varieties 
evolved may be infinite." 

With some savoury a.spic jelly as may be bought in 
bottle, a few trifles as finely-sliced ham or tongue, a 
few sprigs of parsley or tarragon, a spoonful of any 


Another habit that has grown up very much in recent 
years is that of serving coffee after lunch. It should be 
well made, hot and strong, and milk should be offered 
with it for those who have not acquired the continental 
taste for caf^ noir. 

For tho Faohionoblo 
Toblo. 

The fashionable lunch or dinner-table should be pro- 
vided with olives and salted almonds. Any dainty little 
silver or china receptacles may be used for them, and 
it is better to have half-a-dozen tiny bowls or dishes 
at near intervals rather than larger ones at greater 
distances, as the guests often like to take one or other 
of these between courses. Indeed, they are useful . 
sometimes in helping to fill moments 


nice cx>ld vegetable as peas or asparagus-tips, 
the clever housekeeper may thus evolve 
wonders ; while, equally, eggs sur le plat 
— which is kitchen-French for small 
fireproof earthenware 







Poster Work as an To the JUnatenr it liooks eery 

Opening for Artists that It Is fast the Aeverse 


OtJR streets and thoroughtares are 
undergoing so much change at the 
present moment, owing to rebuilding 
long-delayed, that there are an un- 
usual number of spaces encompassed 
by temi>orary hoardings ; these liave 
become of late years the veritable 
picture gallei*}’ of the streets. Many 
of us remember the gaudy, common 
and inartistic posters of the past, 
and are consequently able to enjoy 
the interesting products of present- 
day advertisements, vying with eacli 
other in originality of composition, 
design and colour Nearly all are 
arresting on account of their ow'u 
pictorial merit, before one licc'omes 
aware of their real purpose as ad- 
vertisements. At least, this is cer- 
tainly the case with the onlooker who 
IS interested in art 

Poster designing up to a few years 
ago was almost exclusively done in 
the draughtsman s room of all large 
lithographic works, and seldom, if 
ever, undertaken by an accom- 
plished artist ; also they never bore a 
signature Now' all this has changed ; 
railways and omnibus companies 
willingly pay good prices for designs 
by well-known artists to draw public 
attention to the beauty s])ots to be 
visited on their routes. Theatrical 
posters, and those recommending 
various food and raiment, are always 
providing us with something fresh to 
look at, especially m the tube, where 
one IS ‘debarred from contemplating 
anything except these things— and 
one's fellow'- 
creatures. 

It aII Look* •• 

V«nr SuDpW. 

It occurs to 
many art students 
and others w ho 
can “ draw a bit " 
that they w'ould 
like to “take up 
post er-w ork,’ 
they hear contin u- 
ally of large prices 
paid for these suc- 
cessful designs, 
and they appear 
to be “ so simple,” 
in fact “nothing 
in them but what 
a child could do." 

I ’nfortunately for 
the amateur, but 
satisfactorily for 


the artist, it is not so simple as it 
seems. 

No one can be successful at poster- 
designing unless 
they have been 
through a tho- 
rough course of 
training in an Art 
School. This 
branch is now so 
widely recognised 
as affording re- 
munerative scope 
for the best tal- 
ent, that classes 
specially for pos- 
ter-d e s i gni ng 
exist in most 
schools, so that 
it IS possible to 
realise on the 
spot the difficul- 
ties that w'ill be 
encountered, at 
least in the de- 
sign. Insight 
into other difficulties of printing- 
colour work, and other things, can 
only be obtained elsewhere. 

Trainiaf it ImpcimtiT* for 
Pottor.Work. 

Suppose the aspiring artist who has 
not yet struck her particular line of 
success w'lslies to turn her attention to 
poster-work, there are many anxious 
to make some money as a result of 
their training. Do not forget, first 
of all, that the training must be 
tliere. If you can take a course at 
your Art-school, 
so much the 
better, but if this 
is not convenient 
there are some 
excellent corre- 
spondence- classes 
through whom 
you will learn 
most of the tech- 
nicalities that arc 
indispensable to 
success. 

You will be put 
through a course 
of alphabetical 
lettering, which is 
very difficult and 
tiresome to ac- 
complish cor- 
rectly. Then 
there are the en- 
forced restrictions 
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as to si/e, dimensions, drawing to 
scale, enlarging, reducing, etc., also 
to scale ; in fact, a hundred and one 
things that never 
hampered you 
when doing a 
good chalk or 
pencil drawing 
or painting a pic- 
ture when you 
only had yourself 
to please. 

PegMiu in 
HarneM. 

All work of 
this kind that is 
fundamentally 
commercial 
means that the 
art employed 
must conform to 
the commercial 
side, otherwise it 
w ould not exist ; 
it is Pegasus in 
harness. 

At the same time there is a certain 
pleasure to be obtained from over- 
coming these limitations, and util- 
ising them deftly to enhance your 
w'ork. 

Originality of Idoa U a 
Groat Ataot 

Originality of idea is, of course, 
really liorn in you, or is not — em- 
phatically not — but there is a charm 
of design and placing, much of which 
can be acquired by teaching and that 
power of observation and assimila- 
tion of knowledge which is such an 
invaluable quality to the artist all 
the world over. Anyone endowed 
with this power will observe that 
posters are never odd or fancy 
shapes, tliey can all be classified into 
certain sizes ; all this is determined 
by the size of paper on which they 
are to be printed, and the carrying 
capacity ol the printing-machines 
themselves. 

The uninformed are quite unaware 
that these things arc most important 
factors, and that they govern the 
size of spaces on hoardings and walls 
where posters are displayed. 

The DMlcngr thouldi Uadgrttead 
Mgthods of Produetion. 

It must be understood that these 
pictorial advertisements are placed 
before the public in enormous num- 
bers running into millions, other- 
wise they are useless ; thjy are 



Alto Power or Obecrvetlon ead AeeimlUtion 
of Knowledge. 

Drawn P. Clarke, 



Originility of Idei !• a great Aaaet. 

Dratvfi by P, Clarke, 



Poster Work as an Opanlag for Artiste 


produced by the labour of large desk or table, although it may be commercial enterprises ; these men 
numbers of industrial workers, all necessary to lay a large flat wash with have folios of excellent drawings 
of whom require a high wage at the the work in a horizontal position at and specimens with them, and of 


present time ; the artist, although 
essential, is only one of those em- 
ployed. The printer’s work is the 
dominating factor to which the 
artist must be subordinate. Conse- 
quently it would be well for the 
artist to put herself into communica- 
tion with some large colour works, 
and endeavour to see the printing 
of posters in process. It is almost 
impossible to assimilate the whole 
thing in one visit. There are various 
processes emplo5'^ed — lithography, 
what is known as the three-colour 
process,” and ” zinco-photography.'* 
One firm does not usually combine all 
three, but should such an oppor- 
tunity occur of visiting such exten- 
sive premises, full advantage sliould 
be taken of it, as the various methods 
are of the utmost importance to the 
designer, who can then see tlie reason 
for all the restrictions involved. 

Special colours are employed for 
posters, they are matt-surface water- 
colours, and are .supplied in bottles ; 
they are of great brilliance, and dry 
into perfectly flat washes. It is not 
desirable to mix them, so that the 
tone and colour must be selected 


times. The special colours obviate 
this to a great extent as they have 
more Ijody than water-colours, and 
do not run so much. Should it be 
difficult to get a good w^alk back, a 
mirror placed on the opposite wall of 
the room is a great help ; it is well- 
known that if a drawing looks right 
in a mirror — that is ” reversed ” — 
there is nothing the matter with it ; 
also the extra space reflected in the 
glass gives more distance to the de- 
sign, and enables one to judge of the 
effect as it w'oqld appear in a rail- 
way station or out-of-doors. 

Many people think that you have 
only to design an effective poster and 
send it to the proprietors of the com- 
modity you have selected to adv^ertise 
in order to sell it ; no doubt this has 
frequently occurred and eventually 
secured great success. On the other 
hand all large printing and colour 
works have a staff of artists whom 
they employ in a studio on the pre- 
mises, and others to whom they give 
commissions to he executed in their 
owm homes. Ever}' firm of this 
standing sends out travellers who 
interview the publicity managers of 


course their object is to secure a large 
and profitable order for the firm that 
•employs them. There arc so many 
printing firms competing with each 
other nowadays, that it is almost 
impossible for a private individual 
to compete with them. Poster work 
does not pay anyone if merely an 
occasional design is sold, it is only 
the steady stream of work that is 
really remunerative. Therefore, when 
the technicalities are thoroughly 
understood and mastered, the best 
plan is to get into touch with an 
important printing firm and work 
for them only. It is to their advantage 
to procure an order on your work, 
as they will get the huge order for 
reproduction. Their travellers can 
push one’s design wdth that object 
in view far more forcibly than one 
can do oneself. These men are 
trained to talk and ^persuade, they 
arc business men dealing with busi- 
ness people, and out for a business 
proposition ; if your work is effective 
they w'ill be very glad to utilise it, 
but it is quite useless to think that 
any individual artist can compete 
with such a body of men against him. 


with great care ; if used without 
adulteration, it is possible to rely 
on repeating the tone, but once 
mixed, it is practically hopeless 
to match it again. 

The Importance of Plaeinp 
and Spaciac. 

Placing and spacing are the 
artistic qualities essential to this 
work, and demand great care and 
thought. This is so important 
that some draughtsmen, after 
making a rough design, draw and 
even colour their figures quite 
separately, and having cut them 
out, move them about on a flat 
background, until they get them 
successfully placed in conjunction 
with the lettering and other things 
included in the design. 

Your Work mu«t bo Sunroyocl 
from a Dictanco. 

It is best to work on a match- 
board wall if possible, as things 
can be pinned on so easily, and 
it is so desirable to be able to 
w^alk back and see your work 
from a distance, Otherwise very 
large boards are required, placed 
on easels. 

This work cannot be done in a 
satisfact(yy manner seated at a 



Therefore, it should be one’s en- 
deavour to work with them as 
harmoniously as possible. 

It is alw'ays rather hard for an 
artist to work within limits and 
conditions that are foreign to his 
Art, but no one goes into com- 
mercial w^ork except with the idea 
of making money. It does not 
follow that you must necessarily 
do bad w'ork in order to benefit 
by it. A very high standard exists 
to-day in all w'ork of this kind, 
and the fact that such distin- 
guished names are seen in the 
signatures on posters shows in 
itself that the best people are 
pleased to do them. The student, 
therefore, must realise that to pro- 
duce really good work demands 
a high degree of artistic capacity 
and execution, however simple 
the result, may appear to the 
uninitiated mind. 

I'o those who are ready to move 
with the times and can perceive 
how many crudities that annoy 
one in some of the pictures of the 
modem scliool, can be, and are, 
used with great effect in this 
class of work, there is a new and 
most enticing field of novelty to 
explore. 
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DtoerottOB 
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By 

Mrs. 1.0VAT 


"Little Pitchers" 


The latest thconcs in relation to disease give it a mental sick-room details in their presence. Who knows what 

basis, asserting that the mctaphj’^sical rather than the seeds of future trouble, mental and physical, they may 

physical side of existence governs both sickness and its not be sowing by mere thoughtlessness ? 
cure. Indeed, the physicians of the day If there were no articles furnished in 

arc turning more and more to the mental , _ our daily press as to illnesses and infec- 

state as a means of prevention and of 1 tions, both new and old, and no theories 

alleviation of illness, looking to the mens cured our published as to their prevention and 

Sana in cor pore sano of the ancients as Nurtemeidt, for the cure, says one of our medical authorities, 

a direct means of restoring liealth and there would be not one-half the cases of 

frustrating the onslaughts ot its negation. habit of telling disease that occur to-day. It is sufficient 

Concentration of thought on that ^\llich bogey storiet to our ^ brand-new ailment to be discovered 

is healthy, sane, and whole, in contra- of^pring, but we ^ number of fresh instances of it to 

distinction to that which is unhealthy, have not com- crop up. No sooner does one individual 

inharmonious, and diseased, plays a most meneed to djMuade lose his memory, than lost memories 

important part in the development of our friends from become as common as mcaslc.s ; no sooner 

that state of consciousness which should gloating over rick- is one patient convicted of an abnormal 

iorm the antidote to sickness. room details in their blood -pressure, than straightway abnor- 

This lieing so, is it not something more presence. mal blood pressures became more fashion- 


than foc^lhardv to indulge in the discus- 
sion of illness, operations, “ cases,” and 
the like in the manner habitual to a very 
oommnn type of conversationalist ? 1 

have assisted at more than one gathering 
of my sex at which the participants 
«eemed positively to vie, the one with the 
other, in the horrors to which they were 
able to lay claim in the course of their 
various ailments. I was especially struck 
on one occa.sion with a couple of matrons 
who appeared to be of the opinion that 
there was no credit in being the mother 
of a family unless in the procc.ss one had 
been despaired of by at least a surgeon 
or two ’ The obstetric details proffered 
on eitlier side positively made one's blood 
run cold. If, as is commonly credited nowadays, fear 
plays a large part in the development of disease, these 
good ladies must surely have had more than one sick- 
bed laid at their door Their audience were potential 
wives and mothers ; what vistas of sufiering were opened 
out for their delectation ’ 

But ill-advi.sed as this dwelling on the sickly side of 
life may Ik' when grown-ups alone compose the party, 
how much more so when children are of the company ! 
On the assumption that the young things are ” too small 
to take it in,” conversationali.sts of this type recognise 
no necessity for abating their enthusiasm fpr the blood- 
curdling. Or perhaps it is that the sciued expressions 
plainly writ on the countenances of the juveniles give 
positive zest to the recital ! However this may be, it 
is noticeable that comparatively few such racnnteu^c^ 
acknowledge any necessity for discretion when children 
are of the company. Now, the mind of the child is 
distinctly more impressionable than that of the adult, 
liaving fewer mental pict ures in reserve, and being ready 
to add to its stock any provided with sufficient dis- 
tinctness. In support of this, note the far more actual 
and terrifying efiect made by a ghost-story on the 
immature mentality of a child than that made on the 
matured brain of the grown-up. We have cured our 
nursemaids, for the most part, of the habit of telling 
bogey stories to our offspring, but we have not com- 
menced to dissuade our friends from gloating over 


able than appendicitis. By accustoming 
our offspring to the idea of illness, are we 
not making it doubly easy for the .seeds 
of disease to take root in their conscious- 
ness ? 

But quite apart from the physiological 
effects of such topics of talk upon the 
cliild mind, is it kind or sympathetic to 
indulge in such conversation in the pre- 
sence of the inexperienced ? The little 
pitchers with tlie long ears are apt to 
brood over the details that they but par- 
tially assimilate, w'orking them up into 
veritable terrors, far crueller than the 
ogre of the fairy-tale, who, after all, 
usually turned out to l>e of a stupidity 
that could be circumvented. But if such 
horrors as those of disease and operations are to be 
cin univented, why do the grown-ups suffer from them ? 
Ergo, they cannot, in all probability, lie avoided — so 
reasons the youthful brain. Those who would hesitate 
to tell a child a ghost-story often recount in their 
presence hospital tales far more alarming and upsetting 
to nerves and imagination 

Perhaps the w'ar, to whose account so much that is 
undesirable is apt to belaid, is responsible for this cruel 
carelessness. Having supped full of horrors at the time, 
maybe these liave somewhat lost their poignancy. 
However this may be, true it is that during those four 
years many a story of w'onnds, suffering, and death 
was told to ears too immature to cope with it. Assim- 
ilated by older folk such tales might awaken emotions 
that tend ultimately to remedy and rectify the burden 
of endurance impo.sed upon mankind ; but what such 
object can be achieved in the case of mere children ? 
One might as well patronise the Orand Guignol on the 
plea that performances of this nature belong to the 
realm of art. Horror qua horror is indefensible, as it 
only stirs up emotional depths to no purpose, and pro- 
duces a brutalised perception that later on must militate 
against the finer deeper experience. 

” Thoughts are things,” says the philosophy of to-day. 
Wherefore it behoves us to guard against the entry of 
any that be not lovely and of good report. Life will all 
J;oo soon bring its own knowledge of pain anif ugliness. 
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The Reformer 


Whm WM Yooag— Imt 
ThoMugh I 


By liABQAlIgT 
liOBlIlSOM 


Miss Angelina shook the small 
table-bell for the third time. 

" Where can the child be ? ** she 
exclaimed, a touch of impatience 
in her voice. " I do wish she would 
lay the meals better. She has 

been here a fortnight '' 

Excuse me, miss," called a 
laughing voice from the pas- 
sage. There were bounding foot- 
steps, the door was pushed open, 
and the Misses Pett mans' young 
maid stood revealed. 

A long scratch decorated her 
rosy cheek ; a bruise her rounded 
arm ; and her should-have-been 
white apron was powdered with 
ash. 

" Have I forgotten something 
again ? " she asked. " I didn't 
want to keep you waiting, 
but " 

" Goodness me, child ! what have 
you done ? " Miss Angelina and Miss 
Ida stared in disma}^. 

"Oh, nothing to worry about. 
Only, you sec, 1 heard you ringing, 
and 1 was in such a hurry I fell in 
the dust-bin." 

" You what ’ " Miss Angelina’s 
tone was horrified. 

There w*as amusement in Miss 
Ida's quiet grey eyes as she studied 
the girl's dishevelled appearani'e. 

" You see, it was like this. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whiteman have gone out and 
shut Bobbie in the back garden. He 
was whining enougJi to make your 
heart bleed ; so T climbed on to the 
dust-bin (turned the Jicl upside down 
to stand on), and just then you rang 
and the lid tipped. I fell in — good 
job it was nearl}’^ empty, wasn’t 
it ? " 

" Miriam, you must not do things 
like that. What were you doing with 
Bobbie ? " 

" Fetching him over. He fell in 
too." The girl dimpled with amuse- 
ment. 

" Well, you must not do things 
like that. And you never even asked 
permission to have him over." 

Miriam's large eyes opened vide. 

" Of course I never. 'Twasn’t 
necessary. Bobbie was unhappy and 
I wanted to fetch him over and com- 
fort liim. I wouldn't let him farther 
than my kitchen." 

" Well, don’t let him in here ; and 
don’t leave food about. I don't know 
whethet he is honest." 

" Oh# he is 1 " Miriam cried indig- 


nantly. ** Mrs. Whiteman said so. 
But what did you ring for this time ? 
Seems as though I never get things 
right." She sighed. 

" No ; it’s a pity you don’t," said 



her mistress coldly". “ The water and 
the salt-spoon." 

" Oh, I meant to bring the water ; 
the salt sp)oon is just behind you on 
the sideboard, Miss Ida." 

" Please put it on the table for us," 
said Miss Angelina, flushing. 

"Sorry!" said the girl. "I’m 
always forgetting you don't like 
getting the things yourselves." 

" She is absolutely un trainable," 
murmured the elder sister, as they 
heard tlie girl bounding back along 
the passage 

The two sisters had just lost their 
old servant who had been with the 
family over twenty years. She had 
become, as the years went by, an 
increasingly firm " mistress." So 
when she left, to look after her aged 
father, they decided to have a young 
girl whom they could train and man- 
age in their own way. 

^liriam lived in the same village as 
old Sarah. And Sarah had sent her 
along as " quite rcspiectable, but v‘ill 
take a deal of training." 

The village girl found the I.ondon 
suburb strange, and her mistresses 
stranger. In Gladesvale she knew 
everyone ; her mistresses did not 
speak even to their neighbours. 
Miriam’s motto was " l.cnd a hand," 
and she lived up to it to the best of 
her power. Her misti esses lived 
almost completely to themselves. 

It was the next afternoon. The 
sisters, in trim grej’’ gowns that 
exactly matched, were sitting 
embroidering tray cloths. 

Miriam’s curly head popped .aid 
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denly round the door, and she an- 
nounced in a shrill whisper — 

" Here's the old dear from next 
door called." 

Evidently the fact highly pleased 
the girl. 

" Goodness me ! " ejacnlatea 
Miss Angelina, patting her very 
smooth hair. 

“ Gracious I we don't know 
her," Miss Ida demurred, shy 
alarm in her eyes as she rose to 
look in the sideboard mirror. 

But Miriam had already 
brought in Mrs. Whiteman, and 
now turned her attention to the 
grate. 

" What a poor fire I " .she ex- 
claimed, stamping it down with 
a plimsolled foot. So vigorous 
was she that half the deadened 
fire fell through on to the tiled 
hearth in large cinders. She stooped 
to pick them up and throw them back 
into the grate ; the second proved too 
liot, and vriili a shrill " Ugh! " she 
dropped it. Then, vith a beaming 
smile for the visitor, she pu.shed 
clumsily by Miss Ida's chair (knock- 
ing her carefully-arranged hair) with 
an airy, " Excuse me, miss,” and 
banged the door behind her. 

The sisters watched with dis- 
tressed eyes. But the old lady 
murmured- - 

" Sucli a very nice young girl.” 
Aloud she said, " 1 w^ant to thank 
you for being so kind to Bobbie." 

" Indeed ! " said Miss Angelina un- 
easily. " We have done nothing.” 

The old lady put a small hand on 
her arm. 

" It’s very sweet of you to say 
that ; but 1 can't allow the truth 
of your w^ords. Still it has made an 
opportunity for me to come and sec 
you. I’ve known you both by .right 
for a long time ; now I hope to know 
you personally. May I look at j’Oiir 
w'ork ? I’m so interested in fancy- 
work of all kinds." She turned 
abruptly to Miss Ida, who sat with 
bent head ta’cing no part in the 
conversation . 

There came sounds of falling 
teaspoons on the hall floor, and 
Miriam, a tiny muslin apron over 
her grubby frock, bustled in wdlh a 
tray. The sisters exchanged vaguely 
disapproving glances as the young 
maid proceeded to set tea, beaming 
frequently at the guest. Angelina 
looked at the marble clock on tho 
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mantelpiece. Ten minutes to four. 
Iheir tea-hour was four-thirty. 

“ Is that everythin", please, 
miss ? " inquired the girl eagerly. 

“ I think so/' stammered 
her mistress. 

Miriam had laid the \ ery 
best table-cloth, silver, and 
china ; all the Sunday cakes 
and biscuitsS ■which %vere 
never allowed other days ; 
jams, marmalade (allowed 
only on the breakfast-table) ; 
even the dish of dessert fruit 
that ornamented the side- 
Ixiard— everything was set 
out. 

“ It i.s very kind of you 
to give me tea/' smiled the 
old lady ; “ ver)^ kind " 

She stayed about an hour, 
and took with her a promise 
from the sisters that the\ 
would go to tea with her 
the next Wednesday. 

“ W hat a dear old lady * ” 
cried Ida, looking with sur- 
prise at the reflection of 
her bright face in the side- 
board mirror. Instantly the 
brightness faded. Uneasi- 
ness took its place. Was she for- 
getting ^ 

“ Didn’t she make a good tea ? 
Angelina's voice was gratified. She 
laughed at theremembranceasslieput 
bac k in their tins Sunday’s cakes and 
biscuits Siiddenh' her face clouded, 
and she sa t dow n by the untidy hearth. 

'* But really, Miriam mustn’t do 
such things I never asked Mrs. 
Whiteman to tea. That girl takes 
too much upon herself." 

Minam burst in at that moment 
stroking down her fancy apron. 

" I wish I had been dressed in my 
black when she called ; 1 Icxjk nice 
in that, don’t I ^ " 

** Miriam," began Miss Angelina 
severely, " you mustn’t bring in tea 
unless I ask you to." 

Miriam pouted 

I thought you’d want it. ‘Tisn’t 
nice to wait till you’re asked, I don't 
think," she objected. 

" And what have you been doing 
for Bobbie ? We have done nothing ; 
and Mrs. Whiteman called to thank 
us for our kindness to him." 

Miriam clattered the tea things in 
little piles as she answered crossly-*— 

" Nothing ! He has all the bones 
and pieces ; and you know I fetch him 
over if they go out. Oh, I've taken 
him out in my off-times now and 
again. That's all I " 


"If you please, miss, here's Miss 
Deacon at the door, and she's got her 
hat on wTong w’ay round." Miriam 
came bounding into the kitclicn wdth 
the news. The sisters, in 
dark blue overalls, w^ere 
stoning raisins with pearl- 
handled fruit-knives. 

" Miss Deacon ? " repeated 
Miss Angelina in an annoyed 
tone. "Who is she, and 
what does she want, pray ? " 
" I don't know her from 
Uve," said Miss Ida. 

" Oh, you do," contra- 
dicted Miriam. " She’s the 
little lady that keeps house 
for the three school-teachers 
over the way." 

" Well, I suppose I must 
see her," remarked the elder 
sister, removing her overall. 

Half-an-hour later she re- 
tunied, smiling. 

" She had got her hat on 
back to front, hadn’t she ? " 
questioned Miriam. She was 
seated on a chair in the back 
kitchen xdgorously polishing 
two pairs of walking-shoes — 
exactly alike. 

" Oh, I'm sure I don't know, 
Miriam. She came to thank us for 
letting you clean their front steps 
while their maid w*as away. 1 did 
not know' you had." 

Miriam stooped and gathered up 
the polished shoes in her apron. Her 
face w'as red. 

" I did them in the morning before 
you w'ere dowm," she confessed shame- 
facedly, as she carried away the shoes. 

" Miss Deacon seems quite nice ; 
she told me a lot about those three 
girls w'ho teach. She w'ants us to go 
over and meet them. But really 
Miriam takes too much upon herself." 

" She does," sighed Miss Ida. 
Then added, " But I do like her." 

" Oh, so do I," agreed the sister. 

A w eek later it was Miss Angelina's 
birtliday. They decided to 
celebrate it by going to a 
matini^e. 1‘hey called ^liriam 
into the hall to tell her 
they were going. The girl 
frowned as she looked at 
them. Both w’ore pale grey 
costumes with mauve 
blouses, grey hats with w ide 
brims, grey shoes and stock- 
ings. Each carried a grey 
suede bag that matched 
their gloves, an umbrella 
with duck-head handle, and 
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a biscuit-coloured rain-coat over her 
left arm. 

The girl shut the door noisily be- 
hind them, then ran and peeped over 
the white mushn curtains in the 
dining-room. Her usually bright face 
was clouded. 

" Ridic’lous, ridic'lous I I cjill it. 
Always dressing alike as though they 
only had one bee in their bonnets 
between them. I don't like my ladies 
making sillies of themselves. Only 
this morning the butcher said to me, 

‘ How's the twins to-day ? ' I know 
folk make fun of them. 1 shall talk 
to Miss Ida about it." 

When they returned, they heard a 
child laughing in the kitchen. They 
both hastened out. 

jMiriam w'as seated in front of a 
bright fire toasting bread. A little 
boy of about four w'as seated on the 
hearthrug by her side cuddling 
Bobbie. On the table tea was set 
tor two. 

The sisters knew the child quite 
well by sight. He lived three doors 
away. His mother seemed delicate, 
but both parents looked very lover- 
like and happy. 

" Miriam, what docs this mean ? " 
asked Miss Angelina. 

" I knew' you wouldn't mind, miss. 
Mrs. Sefton's maid came along with 
Bernard just after you'd gone. Mrs. 
Sefton has a collapsed throat, and 
Bernard was crying and fretting." 

]Miss Ida stooped and touched the 
child’s fair hair. Bobbie gave a pro- 
testing growl. 

" Bobbie, behave yourself," scolded 
Miriam. The dog turned grave eyes 
in her direction, and flourished a long 
tail against the little boy’s face, much 
to his enjoyment. 

" Bobbie’s people are all out, so 
we fetched him over too," explained 
Miriam. 

" What aboilt your work ? I left 
you silver to clean," stated Miss 
Angelina. , 

" i'lr do that to-night. You 
wanted me to lend a hand, 
didn’t you ? '! ' 

" I suppose so," replied 
her mistress with heigjitened 
colour, then departed. 

Miss Ida stayed behind. 
She was still fondling the 
child's hair with thin shak- 
ing fingers. Bernard put up 
a hand; it held a large 
apple. 

Miriam turned red. 

" Excuse me, miss. Miss 
Angie said 1 was to have 
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an apple for my supper, so I took 
it now/' 

Miss Ida nodded, and went slowly 
and silently up the shallow white- 
painted stairs to her bed-room. She 
shut her door, and for once locked it. 
La>dng all her things down upon the 
snbw- white cover of her bed, she 
crossed the room to the mantelpiece, 
and took from it a framed photo- 
graph. She stood with it in her hands 
and gazed long at it Her face was 
very sad. 11 was a man’s face that 
looked out from the frame — a strong 
contented face with happy eyes. The 
]ihotograph was signed in the left- 
hand corner, “ Yours ever, Matthew 
Bernard." Then the handle of the 
door w as turned. 

" Do you want me, Angelina ? 
ril be dow*n in a minute." Even as 
she spoke in her quiet even voire 
she was replacing the picture with 
trembling hands. "J'wo slow’ tears 
gently rolled down her cheeks ; 
before they rea<'hed her neck she 
wiped them off w ith her muslin 
handkerchief. 

" It doesn’t matter," replied an 
oflended voice. Angelina’s firm foot- 
steps were heard descending the 
stairs. 

Just three minutes later Ida fol- 
low’ed. She w’as the placid younger 
sister again, w'ho for the last few 
years had let the elder manage her 
life for her. She went into the kitchen, 
for the child fascinated her. She felt 
as though he ought to be her little 
boy. It might have been if things 
had gone right. She talked to him 
for a few minutes, and then Miriam 
announced — 

" Tea’s ready, Miss." 

She got up and w^alked away, but 
came back in a minute to say 
gently — 

“ Miriam, I think the teapot must 
be a little too full, you have spilt tea 
all along the passage." 

" Have I, miss ? I'll wipe it up." 

The next minute she popped her 
curly head round the dining- 
room door. 

“Thank you. Miss Ida; 
it’s a good job you noticed. 

Why, it’s in here too." She 
bent with her floor-cloth 
and rubbed up the carpet, 
banged to the door, opened 
it, and said, "Sorry it 
banged," then ' banged it 
louder than before. They 
heard her high voice trilling, 

" Therois a long, long trail a- 
winding ' ' as she mopped 
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Up the hall floor, growing fainter as 
she neared the kitchen, then that 
door slammed, and silence followed. 

" She’s impossible," asserted Miss 
Angelina ; "we shall never 
train her." 

Miss Ida bent over her 
plate. 

" Shall w’e ? ’’ queried her 
sister irritably. 

Ida shook her head. 

" I'm afraid not. But I do 
like her." 

" Well, shouldn't we like 
her ju^'t as well and even 
better if she w^as trained ? " 

Ida wasn’t sure. She 
fancied she would not. 


N«Ter to 

follow thy 
dream, and a 
more glorious 
vUion wUl be 
granted thee. 
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Miss Ida w'as ironing 
blouses — two white, two 
blue, two spotted ones. She 
had a cold, so licr sister had 
gone shopping alone. 

Miriam was cleaning silv er 
at a .side table. 

" Excuse me. miss," she 
burst forth, " but w’hy do 
you and Miss Angie always 
wear tilings alike ^ " 

" Miriam " — Miss Ida's 
face went very red — " you must not 
say ‘ Miss Angie ’ ; give her her full 
name, please." 

" Sorry ! J3ut it’s such a long one. 
Mayn’t 1 say ‘ Angel ' ? Oli, miss, 
your face is red ; do leave the ironing 
for me." 

" And don’t make personal re- 
marks." 

Miriam tossed her liead and clat- 
tered the spoons and forks. 

‘ Seems as though 1 can’t ray 
anything right. 1 only want to know^ 
why you ahvays dress alike. 'I isn’t 
meant for rudeness. I was only going 
to advise you. ^^'hat suits Miss 
Angel doesn’t suit 3 ’ou ahvays. Now 
you " 

Ida opened her mouth, then closed 
it without speaking. She decided the 
gill should .say what was on her mind. 

" Now you are pale, you'd 
look lovely in pink. Miss 
Angel looks lovely in mauve ; 
you don’t, you look sad and 
loneh" in it." 

Her mistress bent over 
the ironing. She made no 
remark. 

^liriam sighed loudly. 

" Now )’’ou’re cross. I 
didn’t mean to oflend you." 

Still Miss Ida’s iron glided 
smoothly over the board. 
"Miss," persisted Miriam 
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reproachfully, " I’m awfully sorry, 
but you are my ladies now, and I 
don’t like the butcher calling you 
‘ twins ’ 1 But there, it’s your affair. 
I suppose I needn’t pul 
your worries in my basket." 

Mi.ss Ida put back her 
flat-iron on the stove, and 
hung a blue blouse over the 
wooden horse. Then she 
looked full at Miriam and 
said quictl)^ — 

" l’> c never thought any- 
thing about it. Once I had 
a lover, Miriam, and he died 
suddenly. I liavc never got 
over it . Wliat docs dress or 
anything matter ? My sister 
manages everything for me 
— it’s easier to keep on so. 
But I’m not offended, cliild. 
I’ll think over it. Here 
comes Miss Angelina ; you 
need not let her know that 
I have told you." 

Ida kept Miriam's advice 
to herself, but she followed 
It. 

When the autumn da 3 'S 
froze into winter ones, 
Miriam had the satisfaction of seeing 
Miss Angelina m a soft grey coat, 
and Miss Ida in a dark navy. 

" One up the pole for ine," she 
chuckled to herself. 

l*he sisters about this time began 
to be very busy. Mrs. W’hiteman 
liad a bad attack of bronchitis, and 
Miriam spent half her lime w’orking 
there. It seemed impossible to stand 
aside and let the girl do everything, 
so Miss Angelina took over the cook- 
ing for the old couple, and Miss Ida 
helped at home w'ith the kitchen 
work. 

One dav Miriam exclaimed — 

" You clean the silver nearly as 
bright as I do now ; but you 
couldn’t do without me, could you, 
miss ? " 

Then Bernard’s frail little mother 
didn’t get out much these da^^s, so 
Ida, who had taken a great liking to 
her as w’ell as to her small son, spent 
much time sitting and sewing with 
her, while Miriam took Bernard out. 

Bernard and Bobbie shared the 
house frcel}" now. Bobbie la^'^ wdth 
his front paw’s boldly resting on the 
brass cuib in the dining-room ; and 
no one rebuked him, " 'Cos his mis- 
tress is ill," lisped Bernard. 

He kept a bib on the kitchen 
dresser, marbles in an empty flower- 
pot, and his baby books tucked away 
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in the rack among Miss Ida’s never- 
played music. 

Christmas drew near, and the 
sisters found that Miriam had great 
expectations of the lestivc time. 
Her home was fifty miles away, so 
she was not thinking of spending it 
there. No, she talked constantly of 
the good time Bernard and Bobbie 
and she would liave. 

“ It’s a real responsibility to have 
to provide Christmas for them,” 
smiled Miss Angelina one evening. 
” What can we do ? ” t 

Miss Ida looked up from the white 
jumper she was knitting for Bernard. 

” Couldn't we have a Christmas- 
tree ? ” Her soft eyes had a new 
light, a new hopefulness in them. 

Miss Angelina dropped the long 
woollen scarf she was working for 
old Mr. Whiteman into her lap. 

” That is a good idea,” she said 
dreamily. “I almost forget what 
you put on them. Dolls and 
candles ” 

Her sister follow ed on eagerly — 

“ Oh, tinsel stars, tiny tin candle- 
sticks all lighted up with coloured 
candles, and birds with feathery tails, 
and sticky little bags of sweets, 
and ” 

” Coloured balls that dance on 
elastic, and two fairies on top.” 

Then they both laughed quietly. 

” For two little girls of long ago,” 
sighed the elder sister; “let’s be 
practical.” 

“ We could put a drum and a 
trumpet on for Bernard.” 

“To be kept here,” added An- 
gelina quickly ; “ and sweets and 
chocolates for them both. Hand- 
kerchiefs for Miriam, and a ball for 
Bobbie. And oh. it must be a great 
secret. We will have them all in 
the dining-room to tea on the day, 
and put the lighted tree in the centre 
of the table, and I will make an iced 
cake.” 

On Christmas morning Miss Ida 
came dowm with shadows round her 
soft eyes but a brave smile on her 
lips. 

She w^as drawing up the dining- 
room blinds when Bernard’s father 
came running up the garden path. 
Bernard was in his arms, enveloped 
in a grey army blanket. He was 
cuddling a Teddy bear, had a box 
of chocolates in one hand and a spray 
of mimo.sa in the other. As soon as 
he caught sight of ^liss Ida he began 
calling ' nt. 


She ran to open the door. supervised dinner in the dining-room, 

“ Oh, what do you fink Santa and trouble was averted. 

Claus has brought us ? ” he lisped Miriam had an exciting day. Mr. 
excitedly. Oh, such a funny, funny Whiteman came in with a silk blouse 
little baby. Dad says may I stay “ for that very good girl who has 
with you all day, *cos the tiny baby been sucli a friend to us.” Miss 
doesn't like any noise — 'cept it’s owm Deacon brought a pair of gloves tvnd 
crying, 1 link ?” he finished, laughing a book from each of the school- 
at his own joke. teachers. Someone farther down the 

Then father had his say and ex- road sent a purse with half-a-crown 
plained matters. in it. 

“ Isn’t it lovely that Bernard can “ You are quite a public character,” 
come all day ? ” cried the delighted said ^liss Angelina, smiling as she 
Miriam. “ May he have breakfast examined the various gifts, 
with me. Miss Angie ? I’ve bought “ 1 do know a good many people,” 
him a cup and saucer and plate for she replied happily, 
his present.” Her mistress knew each gift was 

But when Miss Ida W’ent out to a small recognition of service done 
fetch a jug of hot water she found by the good-hearted girl. 

Miriam and Bernard eating choco- But the crowming success of the day 
lates. Questioning them, she was- for her was the tea-party and the tree, 
told they had already had porridge, Old Mr. and Mrs. Whiteman came, 
iv)rk pic, buttered toast, marmalade, followed by Bobbie walking sedately, 
and apples. So Bernard had a much w'ith a book for Miriam held tiglitly 
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in his mouth. This he refused to 
part with until bribed with sweet 
biscuits. Just as they sat round 
the lighted tree Mr. Sefton 

arrived and completed 

Bernard's happiness. 

They were a very merry 
party. 

I^st year," said Mr. 

Wliiteman in his shaky 
voice, " I spent my Christ- 
mas in bed. We were all 
alone, so we had lea in 
my room." 

" And we never knew." 

There was self-reproach 
in Miss Angelina’s voice. 

" Sarah was here then, 
and I remember she was 
very cross. She sat in 
the kitchen and sulked 
all the evening, and Ida 
and 1 played halma till 
we were so bored wo went 
to bed early." 


a flood sad memories surged through 
her brain. She shivered again. But 
the mam wats laughing uneasily. 


UtUe Girl Red 


" Come and sit down a 
few minutes, won’t you ? 

My sister and Bernard arc 
finishing the puzzle they 
began before tea." 

Mr Sefton took the large 
armchair Miss Ida pulled 
near to the fire for him. 

The old couple had gone 
home, and Miriam* was 
busy in tlie kitchen. 

" How is ^j-our wife this 
evening, and the tiny 
daughter ? " asked Miss 
Ida, as she drew a chair 
near to his. 

" Doing well," he re- 
plied contentedly. " Do ' 
let me thank you for 
being so good to her, and also 
having young Matthew Bernard 
day." 

" Matthew Bernard ? " Her voice 
was startled, there was pain in the 
soft eyes, she shivered. " I think 
this room is cold." She .slipped on 
to her knees and stirred the briglit 
fire. Then repeated, Matthew Bqx- 
nard, did you say ? " 

"Yes; we named him after his 
godfather." He sighed. "He died; 
he was such a splendid chap ; it 
seemed so sad." 

The woman’s face beside him was 
sad too. Throughout the day she 
had been struggling bravely to keep 
away the thought of a man’s death — 
her man’s death. And now, after all 
her effoGts, this man, almo.st a 
stranger, was talking of death. Like 


When the lamp.s were lit in the dim blue sky, 

And the daisies had gone to bed, 

The fairies would come from the By-and-by 
To play with my Little Girl Red. 

She could hear them making a merry din 
From her nesting-place at my feet, 

So she’d creep through the kitchen to let them in 
Out of the windy street. 

“ Come in, dear fairies, and don’t be afraid, 

Old Trixie is taking a doze. 

Just look what a beautiful dress I’ve made — 

It’s shocking the way Dolly grows ! 

S’morning Kadoodle laid such a fine egg— 

1 had it with muffins for tea ; 

And poor Uncle John’s got a bone in his leg — 
That’s what my daddy told me!’’ 

Ah ! ever so oft, and many a mile, 

They c.ame to see Little (iul Red — 

Came just to look in her eyes and to smile 
At the wonderful things she said. 

They dressed her in tints from the rainbow’s arc. 
And out of the azure deep ; 

They stole her a song from the soul of a lark 
To lullaby her to sleep. 


But now when the lamps are lit in the night, 

And the dai.si(‘s are bed-a-bye, 

And the moon comes out like a llower of light 
Set deep in the shadowy sky, 

The kitchen is hushed as the fairies come through 
With a magical tip-toe tread, 

For Little Girl Red nurses Little Hoy Blue, 

And they come to see him instead. 

Chris Ma.s.sie. 
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" It’s very strange," he said, " but I 
feel compelled to tell you, although 
it’s Christmas day. May 1 ? " 

Miss Ida put a hand to her side. 
The man noticed she looked white, 
but she was often pale. She nodded 
her assent. 

" I want to keep my memory of 
my friend green. So I often think and 
talk of liiin. He w'as my best friend. 
He was in the same office — Brew- 
ster’s, of Bankford. He was miicli 
higher than I, and a good many years 
older. I was engaged to be married 
then, but we quarrelled, and I, in 
anger, broke things ofl He was 
peacemaker. Iffit for him 1 should 
have missed all the great happiness 
that has since come to me. He was 
best-man at my w^edding. Soon alter, 
Brewsters moved me to their branc h 
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here. Twelve months later he died 
of that cruel influenza, quite sud- 
denly. But he was the best friend 
we 3^011 nger chaps had. I 

owe him — well, I can’t tell 

you what." 

He stopped and sighed 
deejily. They could hear 
Bernard’s babbling voice 
as he crossed the hall to 
the kitchen. 

Again Miss Ida knelt 
and necclles.«ly stirred the 
coals. Then she turned 
her face to her companion. 
Now there was a delicate 
pink in her cheeks, a glow- 
ing light in her serene 
eyes. 

"His name was Mat- 
thew Bernard Browmlow," 
she said quietly. 

" Why, yes," he replied 
in surprise. 

Miss Ida twisted the 
gold ring with its one 
diamond round the 
third finger of her left 
hand. 

"He gave me this." 
Then she laid her slender 
hand lightly on his arm. 

' ‘ And you have given me 
another beautiful memory 
to cherish- and inspira- 
tion, too. You have made 

me so happy ’’ 

Bernard burst in on 
them, trailing the grey 
army blanket. 

" Oh, dads, I’ve had a 
perfec’ day. I’m going 
home now, and Miriam 
' is going io bring some 
of my })arccls. I've got 
a ball and rattle for the funny 
baby." 

* * * • 

Miriam came to the dining-room 
door, a lighted candle in her hand. 

" Good-night, Miss Angel 1 Good- 
night, Miss Ida I 1 hope everybody’s 
had as happy a Christmas as me. 
You’ve been awfully good to me," 
she cried as she' departed. 

" W’^ell," said Miss Ida in a satis- 
fied voice, " w^e'vc had a real good 
Christmas, haven't we ? And most 
of it is owing to Miriam. She has 
rou.sed us up. W’e have got so many 
frieilds since she came." 

"And interests. Ida, I’m so glad 
we chose a young girl we could 
‘ manage.’ Sarah was a clumsy 
manager, but Miriam is a born re- 
former." 



Part L— TIm Spirltnal NmOs 
of tho Otrl of To<4loy 


■y 

U1.Y WATSON 


The Life 
Beyond Life 


As 1 was pondering over the sub- 
ject upon which I am about to wTite, 
a dream came to me — 
a waking dream, winch 
has Its significance. 

I seemed to see tw'O 
pilgrims iravcr^'ing a 
road. They were 
women, and were not 
walking together. The 
first attracted my atten- 
tion by her radiant look, 
and the way in which 
she stepped blithely 
along Although mists 
appeared to cling al>out 
the borders of the road, 
she glanced from side 
to side with an expres- 
sion of delight, as if she 
were beholding what 
was beautiful, or hearing sweet 
music. There was no suggestion of 
fatigue in her gait, and 1 wondered 
if she were able to discern what was 
hidden from me, so evident was it 
that she was absorbed in joyful 
contemplation 

The pilgrim who lagged behind 
was of an altogether difterenl type. 
She was not looking anywhere but 
at the road beneath her feet Now* 
and again she would stoop and pick 
up a pebble, which she dropped into 
a sack she carried, 

“ That must be heavy,'' I thought ; 
and, indeed, she seemed burdened. 
There was no air of cheerful alacrity 
alKlut her progress ; she walked 
rather as one under compulsion 

While 1 was studying these two 
pilgrims and wondering about them, 
it seemed to me that 1 was able to 
join the second of the two, and walk 
b}" her side. I was glad to accost her, 
in order to find out why her aspect 
was so different from that of her 
predecessor. 

" Yes, 1 am tired," she said in 
answer to my question; "but one 
has just got to go on and on. 1 don't 
know tvhy, and I don't know 
whither.*' She sighed, but suddenly 
bent down and picked up another 
pebble " Isn't this pretty ? " she 
said to me before she dropped it into 
her sack. " I am collecting them " 

1 did not see anything particularly 
lovely about the pebble, marked as 
it was in a very ordinary manner, 
and I inquired if the sack were not 
heavy. 


" Rather," she admitted. " But 
one must do something, you know. 

And these are really 
fine." She took a few 
stones out of the sack 
and show'ed them to 
me in the palm of her 
hand. " It is quite 
worth while to bear 
their weight." 

1 could not agree, and 
was w’ojiderin g if 
I dared say so, when, 
with the inconsistency 
of a dream, 1 found 
myself walking beside 
the other pilgrim. She 
turned a gaze upon me 
that was full of bright- 
ness, and 1 stammered 
out some commonplace 
remark as to her apparent pleasure 
in her pilgrimage 

" But of course I am happy," 
she answ'ered, " walking up this 
wonderful valley, with the birds 
singing all the way. Don't you hear 
them ^ Perhaps it is difficuit. Their 
music mingles with the sound of the 
waterfalls," 

And, as she spoke, the mists on 
either side seemed to disperse. I 
saw’ what she v\as seeing. We were 
indeed in a beautiful region. On 
our right liand green pastures sloped 
upw’ards to the foot of a mountain 
range, with snowy peaks gleaming 
in the sunshine. Many trees, laden 
with fruit, grewr in the meadows, 
which w'ere gay with flowers, musical 
with the song of birds. On our left 
hand lay a wwded ravine, dow'ii 
which a torrent rushed far below us ; 
and mountains rose* beyond it, 
forming the other rampart of the 
vale The road ascended, and in 
the distance it seemed cleft by a 
stream that leapt from the heights 
upon our right hand. I saw this 
made a deep gulf across the way. 

"It is all wonderful," I cried. 

" But — up yonder — your path seems 
to dive into a dark ravine. What of 
that ? Arc 3^011 not afraid to cross 
it ? " 

"No," she replied; " every now 
and then I have a difficult place like 
this to go through, but the road 
leads right on." 

" Whither ? " I asked. Ahead of 
us, up the vale, there was a great 
mass of clouds. All at once, as the 
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pilgrim turned her face thitherward, 
they seemed to part ; and lo, from 
among them, there flashed the pin- 
nacles of a City, gleaming white and 
w^onderful. Then the vapours closed 
again, but as I looked at the face 
of ray companion, and saw her 
clasped hands, I beheld the rapture 
in her eyes. 

" That is the city whither I am 
bound," she said. " Sometimes I 
see it, but not ahvays. Still, when 
I have once caught the vision, no 
mist and gloom can drive it from my 
memory. ' 

1 glanced back at the otlier pilgrim. 
She was seeing nothing of the wonders 
of the w'ay, nothing of the city in the 
distance. But I saw her looking with 
discomfiture at the dark ravine 
ahead, and I seemed to hear her 
fretfully muttering : " How shall 

I cross it ? " 

Then the vision faded away from 
me, and I behead the pilgrims no 
more. I feared for the second one, 
that she w ould never reach the 
shining goal her companion saw^ 
The heavy burden she carried would 
surely weigh her dowm ; she would 
sink with despair in the darkness 
of the chasm she had to cross. 

No parable can be perfect in 
its application. But these pilgrims 
typify, one wdio possesses the spir- 
itual life, and one who lives for this 
w'orld alone. She who la.gs behind 
docs not look forward to any shining 
goal of her pilgrimage. She busies 
herself in the pleasures of tliis world, 
the things of the way, which attract 
by their appearance, but which arc 
useless, and onl^^ serve to weigh down 
her feet. She has no " vision " to 
help her on her journey, and docs not 
understand the meaning and the 
beauty of the life that lies around her. 
Great and immeasurable is her loss. 

The other pilgrim looks forward 
to " the city that hath foundations 
w’hose builder and maker is God." 

Cheered by this vision she can 
press along her way. And more, 
her eye^ are open to beauty all about 
her. She can realise the true meaning 
of life. If trial and sorrow come 
(typified by the dark ravine), she 
is not afraid to encounter them. Her 
pilgrimage is a happy journey 
through the " things temporal " to 
the " things eternal." 




Th* Life Beyond Life 


Probably we can all remember 
some one we have known — some 
saintly person who has exemplified 
in her life the inner meaning of this 
allegory ; who has manifested the 
happiness and charm of her religion, 
carrying it into every detail of con- 
duct, till those who see her serene 
and beautiful face realise how lovely 
a thing it is to “ be a Christian/’ 
We envy such an one, perhaps, 
but think regretfully her attainment 
is altogether beyond us. So we 
become like the second pilgrim, 
toiling along without end or aim, 
and treasuring and labouring for 
that which is “ not worth while." 

This is unspeakably sad, and it is 
well to pause a little and look at 
the whole matter together. * 

J^erhaps no subject is so injured by 
its terminology, if wc may so speak, 
as the greatest subject of all — 
religion. There is a sacred vagueness 
about the terms employed. Ihey 
don’t carry conviction to the lis- 
tener. One can imagine girls, in 
earnest, and yet not assured of what 
tliey really need and how the> shall 
best attain it, asking : " What is 
this ' spiritual life ' ? " The world 
is very real, and presses upon them ; 
perhaps the needs of daily work are 
exacting ; it all tends to ob.scure 
the fact that there is, indeed, " a 
life beyond life," and that it is 
important to realise it, oven for the 
right appreciation of the every-day 
task and its due execution. 

Let us try, in this series of papers. 


to be very simple, and to see where 
the difficulties lie. 

Observation has led me to think 
that w’hile the nation as a whole is 
ready to acknowledge the hand of 
God, and to join in such acts of 
reverent devotion as w^e observed 
after the war, there is yet a falling 
away from Christianity in many 
intelligent young people, even if 
they have been nurtured in religious 
homes. Why is this ? 

I think there are three causes wliich 
may account for it. 

First of all, there is a prevailing 
impression that it is rather a fine 
thing, and shows superiority, to 
disdain tlie faith of one’s fathers. 
This is part of the " Revolt of Youth " 
which wc have noticed before. There 
is in it a desire for sincerity, which, 
in itself, is not to be blamed. But 
it is fatally, pitifully sad to see, at 
the behest of some magazine article, 
a girl tossing aside her former faith, 
and regarding Christian it j*- as an 
outworn superstition. It is true 
that she cannot hav-^c held the faith 
with much (onviction to begin 
wdth; but temptations abound, to 
take up tlie superficial scoffing 
tone, and thus she may become one 
w’ho — 

" J.ikc the base Indian, threw away 
a pearl 

Richer than all her tribe." 

Another cause of defection is an 
exaggerated love of pleasure — con- 
cern with the things of the world. 


How wonderful is the Parable of the 
Sower in its description of the seed 
choked by the uji-growing thorns! 
An overpowering devotion to things 
of sense cannot exist side by side 
with the spiritual life. 

The " standard of values " gels 
wrong. A little religion may be all 
right, but money, enjoyment, com- 
fort, a rich marriage, success in the 
eyes of the world, must come first. 
This is fatal to spirituality. 

A third cause — and this is opera- 
tive among those who may have 
grown up among a certain type of 
religious surroundings — is Conven- 
tionality. A girl from early child- 
hood has gone regularly to church or 
chapel, and been boretl by it, as a 
necessary tedious duty, till she 
suddenly begins to ask herself : 
" What does all this mean ? The 
people around me don’t half believe 
what they say, or regulate their 
lives by it lu the least. 1 shall 
just break away from the whole 
tiling." 

If any one of my readers should 
recognise herself in these types, let 
her pause a little while, and ihiuk. 
'S’outli is the time of such v^ast oppor- 
tunities, such momentous decisions! 
It is tcrrilile to see a mistake made 
in this (jiiestion of all others. Let 
us, month by month, look to- 
gelher into the subject, with- To 
out any theological disquisi- 
tion, without any attempt at 
sermonising, but in a spirit of 
affectionate sympathy. 


NOW READY. PRICE 7b. NET 

Another Book of Cheerfulness and a New Companion Volume 
to **The Flower-Patch among the Hills” 

(Which it now in its 19th Edition) 

“THE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED ROBIN” 

(This includes *' Enlightening the Village**) 

By FLORA KUCKMANN 

A book of light and laughter. As exhilarating as the higli hills that form its background ; as restful 
as the song of the mountain stream that is heard throughout its pages ; and as gay as the fluttering 
pink flowers that have given the book ks nam»* 
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By COUlJK>N 


My Friend An AppieelatloB of 

James Bowden . >»»«« 


Two letters reach me by the early post this July 
morning, one addressed by hand, the other with the 
address t>T>ed. I read the former first, because I recog- 
nised tlie writing as that of an old friend, the Editor of 
this magazine. It told me that my one-time ** Chief,*' 
Mr. James Bowden, Lay Secretary and Managing 
Director of the K.T.S., was resigning the position he 
h-'.s for twenty-two years so ably filled. The second 
letter, with the typed address, was from Mr. Bowden 
himself. His resignation was, 1 understand, only at 
the time of writing tendered, but lest I should be 
alarmed for his health, or perhaps be hurt to liear 
the news at second-hand, he had sat down, overdone 
ns he no doubt was by correspondence and work, to 
s?nd w’ord himself. 

Both letters are so characteristic of the writers that 
I w'i.sh I might quote them here. Mr. Bow'den and I are 
upon terms of affectionate friendship, and the news 
^.hich he conveyed — gently, unemotionably, and, so far 
from complainingly, expressing only his gratitude to 
God that he had been able to continue at work so long — 
of failing health and strength, deeply touched me. 

To Miss Klickmann, as to me, Mr. Bowden has come 
to be an Institution — a tower of strength on w^hich we 
have securely leaned, under which in time of storm 
we have safely sheltered. He has come to be part of 
the fixed order of things, Uke (my similes arc, I 
know, mixed) the returning daylight, or the reigning 
dynasty, or the postman’s knock, or Punch — all of 
which w'e should find it difficult to imagine ourselves 
as being without. 

I count myself honoured by Miss Klickmann’s wish, 
that she and I — old friends, and, 
when she was Co-Editor of the 
Windsor Magazine, long-time 
colleagues — should be associated 
in this tribute to Mr. Bow'den. 

Nor shall I disclaim, as is often 
done by those w’ho stand up to 
speak at a public presentation 
or sit down in private to w'rite 
an appreciation, my own unfit- 
ness for the task. If any man 
alive can bear witness to the 
great heart, the generosity, the 
sterling integrity, and to the un- 
selfishness and nobility of the 
life of James Bowden, that man 
is myself. Mr. Bow^den is my 
literary godfather, to whom I 
owe more than to anyone alive. 

As far back as the ’eighties of 
last century, when I was young 
and all unknown to the literary 
world, and Mr. Bowden still 
comparatively young, the first 
book I had written came, for- 
tunately for me, to his friendly 
eye. In Mr. Bowden both 
caution and courage are singu- 
larly combined, hence, perhaps, 
hie success in everything he 


undertakes. Genial and courteous to all, he is never 
gushing or effusive. He commits himself to nothing 
without full consideration. But once he has made up 
his mind, he never " looks back.” He not only accepted 
my book on the most generous terms, but, knowing that 
before an author’s name is established, literature is not 
a profession by which it is easy to live, he offered me 
the junior editorship to the great firm of Ward Lock 
and Bowden, of which he was then the head. If my 
book had any success, the success was due much more 
to the publisher than to the author. That may seem a 
strange thing for a professional writer to say, but 1 
believe it to be true. As I thereafter became chief 
general editor to the same firm, and, later, literary 
adviser to Mr. Bowden when he went into business for 
himself, I may be said to combine, in my literary ex- 
periences, those of an author as well as of a publisher’s 
reader. Speaking in that dual and somewhat unusual 
fvle, 1 am of opinion that a second-rate book in the 
hands of an energetic publisher has a better chance of 
success than a first-rate book in the hands of an indif- 
ferent publisher. 

Even in those days Mr. Bowden once confided to me 
that he had a horror of fogeydom — of getting into a 
groove, jolting along in a well-worn rut, or falling into 
stereotyped ways, h'or him fogeydom has never come. 
He is re^tiring w'hile his ” ideas,” his initiative, and his 
enterprise are as fresh as ever, even though health and 
strength begin to fail. But ag.ain I say that if my first 
book, and those by which it w^as followed, found a public 
— to the publisher, much more than to the author, that 
fact was due. And I would add that I take pleasure as 
well as pride in remembering 
that my very last book to see 
the light, as was the case with 
my very first, owes its publica- 
tion to him. My associations 
with James Bowden, whether as 
his reader or as one of his 
authors, have been, for me at 
least, of the happiest. 

Thus the worst that can be 
said of him as a publisher is 
w^hat was once said of myself 
as his reader. Here is the story : 
Charles Garvice and H. B. Irving 
were dining together at the 
Authors’ Club, and Garvice told 
Irving that Mr. Bowden was the 
first publisher in England to 
publish a book of liis. ” In 
America a firm called George 
Munroe sold my novels by 
thousands,” said Garvice, ” but 
no publisher in England — I tried 
one after another — would touch 
them. Then I got an introduc- 
tion, through Max Pemberton, 
to Mr. Bowden's reader. He said 
frankly that my stuff was not 
literature, but it was wlfolesome 
and clean and that I was a born 



Mr. Jtmet Bovdeo : who, for twenty-two years, 
hat been Lay Secretary and Managing Director 
of the Rellgiont Tract Society. 
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My Friend Jamei Bowden 



Mr. Bowden** honoe at New Bamet* where manv Eamoua antbors 
have been entertained. 


story-xeller, for whom he was sure 
there would be a vast public, with 
the result that Mr. Bowden had 
the courage to give me my chance. 

He accepted and issued Just a 
Girl, the very first novel of mine 
to see the light in England, and 
now in its umpteenth edition.*' 

Telling the story to a friend, 

Harry Irving said, " Kernahan 
and I are staunch friends, but 
he has one crime on his con- 
science which I can never forgive 
him — as literary adviser to Mr. 

James Bowden he let loose 
Charles Garvice’s novels — which 
I couldn’t read if I were paid — 
upon a suffering world.” 

If a similar charge — that Mr. 

Bowden let loose my humble self 
as an author, be brought against 
him, the reader must, in extenu- 
ation, remember that it was 
Mr. Bowden also who first published that great book, 
Principal Griffith- Jones’s The Ascent through Christ, and 
that, after the author had frankly said that it had been 
refused by two great houses. 

I conclude with a tnbute to Mr, Bowden as a publisher, 
and from a distinguished author. Into particulars I 
need not go, except to say that Mr. Bowden had rea.sons 
for thinking that a payment, over and above that 
arranged, was honourably due to Mr. Barry Pain for a 
contribution to the Windsor Magazine. Knowing Mr. 
Pain to be a friend of mine, Mr. Bowden asked me to 
S3nd a few explanatory words to accompany the cheque. 
I feel sure that Mr. Pain will forgive me for quoting his 
reply : — 

”My dear Kernahan, — Get to yourself a cunning 
workman, and let the name of James Bowden be 
written in letters of gold, sixty feet high, and jilanted 
on the top of St. Paul’s, in open defiance of the County 
Council’s regulations in regard to sky signs, and in 
token of his rare excellence, and super-eminent integrity. 

” If he had not written to me, tliroughyou, the chances 
are a hundred to one against my ever having heard of 
the matter. On my soul, if all publishers were thus, 
there would have to be a new Society of Authors for 
the purpose of protecting publishers from the effect of 
their reckless conscientiousness. 

” Yours ever, 

” Barry Pain.” 

That incident of long ago is typical of Mr. Bow^den’s 
whole business and private life. Not only high intcgnt 3 % 
but what some so-called business men would count, and 
Mr. Barry Pain calls, “ super-eminent integrity " and 
conscientiousness, characterise every action of his. ” A 
battalion,” said a great soldier. Sir John Luther Vaughan, 
K.C.B., brother of Dean Vaughan of the Temple Church, 
to me once, “ is what its commanding officer makes it.” 
As commanding officer of three publishing houses, as 
Mr. Bowden has been, he set a standard of energy, 
thoioughness, enterprise, hard work, but, most of all, of 
scrupulous honour and integrity, which is, and will con- 
tinue to Vk, an example and an inspiration to all who 
served under his command. 


His happiest thought in his retirement will, I believe, 
be that he has been associated all his life with the publi- 
cation of books and periodicals — less merely as a means 
of making a livelihood, for his abilities are so unusual, 
that he would have succeeded equally in any business 
or profession to which he devoted himself — than because 
he saw therein what seemed to him the best means of 
serving God and benefiting his fellows. All his life he 
has been a reader ; and of the influence of literature for 
good or ill he is profoundly convinced. Merely ” to 
rail at the wrong ” avails little. To create, and to form 
a taste for literature, as literature, which shall be at one 
and the same time attractive, wholesome, and pure, 
without being what is called ” goody-goody,” seemed 
to him the surest w'ay to prevent readers, especially 
young readers, from coming under the influence of 
unwholesome reading. 

Not to live luxuriously, for liis life is the simplest ; not 
to acquire riches, for his means arc modest ; nor even 
to make a ” name,” and perhaps ” play up ” for the 
knighthood which he richly deserves, has James Bewden 
lived and toiled, but that he might be the means, under 
God, of serving his fello\vs by the production and the 
circulation of the literature which makes — 

“ For all things clean, for all things brave, 

For peace, for spiritual light ; 

To keep love's body whole, to save 
The hills of intellectual sight.” 

In this connection his long association with the 
Religious Tract Society has been singularly felicitous. 
Here were not only the ideal conditions, but also con- 
ditions which called for a man with ideals. And here, 
too, w^as not only the ideal man, but the man of all others 
best qualified for the work. Two preeminent factors 
ther§ are in human happiness — to be happily married 
to a good and noble woman who shares one’s ideals, 
and to have as one's life work, the work one most loves. 
Both factors played no small part in the life of James 
liowden. He and Mrs. Bowden carry with them into 
retirement the love and honour of their friends. That 
God may spare both many years of quiet happiness in 
which to do further work for Him is the prayer of us all. 
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Children of Well>lcnown People 
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The little girl on 
the right Is the only 
child of the Queen 
of Hollsnd , hence 
an Important future 
•waits her. 


On the left la the 
only child of Prince 
and Princess Arthur 
of Connaught He 
is also Queen 
Alexandra a great 
grandson 
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THE EDITOR WMtes: 


Qur magazine is sus« 
taining a great loss 
in the resignation, 
through ill-health, of 
Mr. James Bowden, who 
for twenty-two years 
has been the Lay Secre- 
tary and General Man- 
ager of the Religious 
Tract Society, the pro- 
prietors of The Girl's 
Own Paper and Wo- 
man’s Magazine. It 
often happens, in the 
case of great men who 
are doing really big 
work, that the outside 
public hears all too httle 
of their names ; they 
are too busy to have 
time for self-advertise- 
ment. And although 
Mr. Bowden is regarded 
In the world of books 
as one of the most 
experienced of living 
publishers, he has so 
avoided publicity that 
even his name does 
not appear on any of 
the legion of publica- 
tions for which he is 
responsible. Yet no 
man living to-day has 
been associated with 
so wide a variety of 
literature, nor better 
helped the world, through the medium of that literature, 
to cultivate the “ best things " 

It is impossible to tell even a fraction of Mr Bowden’s 
achievements. Since he first entered the firm of 
S. O. Beeton, fifty-seven years ago, as a lad of sixteen, 
he has held many influential positions. He has been 
one of the partners in the firm of Ward, Lock and 
Bowden ; he has also had a publishing business entirely 
his own, which he gave up in order to devote his w^hole 
energies to the work of the R.T.S. — work which, I 
fancy, has interested him as much as anything he has 
ever done. For to him it has been something more than 
mere business (keen as he is in business), it is the embodi- 
ment of a great ideal, the same ideal that has actuated 
the whole of his career as a publisher, viz., the production 
of books that will make for the betterment of the race. 
I do not mean that every book Mr. Bowden has ever 
published could be labelled a religious book ; certainly 
not. But his aim has always been to avoid everything 
that might tend to lower the spiritual and moral standard, 
or taint with unhealthiness the mind of tlie general 
reader. And from tliis aim he has never swerved, 
neither for monetary gain nor for notoriety. 

jl^mong the many publications for which Mr. Bowden 
hav been responsible, none has been more u.seful 
than the splendid series of Bible Pictures by Harold 


Copping, which are now 
known all over the 
world. 

The Windsor Maga- 
zine he planned and 
designed, dowm to the 
last little detail, launch- 
ing it into fame with 
the very first number. 

Other notable publi- 
cations include The 
Ascent Through Christ, 
by Hr. Griffiths Jones; 
God's Gentleman and 
In Relief of Doubt, by 
the Rev. R. E. Welsh; 
Maude, by Christina 
Rossetti. But it would 
take a huge catalogue 
to mention all the books 
by well-known authors 
that Mr. Bowden has 
published. Of the 
“ Bou \'erie Series ' ’ of 
stories, which he initi- 
ated, over three million 
copies have been sold ! 

In this article I make 
no attempt to give even 
the outlines of Mr. Bow- 
den’s biography — he has 
done far too much to 
make it possible to do 
him justice in a few 
pages. Moreover, it is 
earnestly hoped that he 
will write his own recol- 
lections, now that he will have more leisure, for his 
experiences have been of unusual interest, and cover 
years that have seen wonderful changes in everything 
appertaining to Fleet Street ; and he has made useful 
and practical experiments with Art and picture repro- 
duction, colour printing, and such side issues as paper 
patterns, in addition to the publication of bool^ and 
magazines. 

Jt was shortly after I left school that I had the unusual 
good fortune to be offered the post of sub-editor on 
the new magazine that w as about to be published, called 
the Windsor Magazine. I knew nothing of journalism, 
had never been in Fleet Street, but I had written some 
articles which Mr. Bowden thought promising, and on 
the strength of these he suggested that 1 might be 
useful on the new magazine. 

1 did not realise it at the time, but I know' now that 
it W'as an inestimable advantage to me to receive my 
initiation into business life in a house where the head 
had the same code of rules for week-days as for Sundays. 
Though intensely shrewd as a business man, and alw'ays 
on the alert to get the best that was possible for his 
firm, I am certain Mr. Bowden has never knowingly 
driven au unfair bargain, nor tried to get an unjust 
advantage. 

I recall a newly-promoted editor, only just beginning 
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to feel his feet, who was rather pleased with a contract 
an unknown but promising author had signed, whereby 
he had handed over (probably in ignorance) the entire 
copyright of his work to the magazine for a sum that 
had been offered for single use only. The editor showed 
this to the head of the firm, and pointed out the 
advantage thus gained. But after looking at the 
document, Mr. Bowden said quietly, “ I think this is a 
case where wc should ask ourselves : How would we 
like to be treated in similar circumstances ? It seems 
to me only fair to ask him if he intended to part witli 
the whole copyright, and if not, I should tear this up.** 

J^nother marked characteristic of Mr. Bowden’s business 
life was his habit of explaining carefully, but in a 
few" words, any matter connected with one’s work of 
which one was ignorant. The gain this has been to me 
personally 1 can never express ; and equally it must 
have assisted many others to fit themselves for 
responsible positions. 

In my early days as a sub-editor, I was unexpectedly 
left in sole charge of the Windsor Magazine for a short 
time, owing to the editor’s illness. As a safeguard 
against my inexperience, I was told to submit proofs 
of each sixty-four pages to Mr. Bowden before finally 
passing for press. On scrutinising these, he came on an 
opening with nothing but text that was monotonously 
solid and dull looking. He pointed out to me its 
uninteresting look. I agreed ; but added that as all 
the other pages w'ere bright in appearance, I thought 
two dull ones w’ould not matter. “ But the public arc 
not paying us for any dull pages,” he replied, ” therefore 
it is not right that even tw^o should be foisted on them ; 
and, in any case, each individual page should have 
some definite point of interest, otherwise it is a lost 
opportunity.” 

I have always remembered this ; and though it is 
a counsel of perfection often difficult of attainment, 
it has saved our readers a good many dull pages And 
even now', w'hen I come upon page proofs that are unduly 
colourless, I find myself saying to a sub-editor, ” The 
public are not paying us for dull pages ! ’* 

J know' one famous magazine propnetor who, when an 
editor brings him a scheme for a new' magazine that 
has been drawm up at his reque.st, makes it his churlish 
habit to glance casually at the matter, then, tearing it 
up, he drops it into the w’.p.b. with the«e ungracious 
w'ords, “Don’t like it. Let me see something else.’* 

I have schemed out various magazines for Mr. Bowden’s 
approval, and I have been present when other editors 
have submitted schemes, but I have never knowm 
him to cancel or dismiss a single item without giving 
his reasons for so doing ; and invariably I have realised 
in the end that he was right. Always, if he has adversely 
criticised any one's work, he has done his utmost to 
make that person understand why he did not care for 
any particular item, and how he thought it might be 
improved upon. 

yhe very first time I was called upon to express an 
opinion in his presence was a day or two after I 
had entered upon my duties, when all the editors were 
summoned to his room, to pronounce on the respective 
merits of various colour-schemes that were submitted 
for the cover of the then forthcoming Windsor Magazine. 


The original cover design was a beautiful sketch of 
Windsor Castle by the late Herbert Railton. This had 
been reproduced in every possible combination of 
colours, and the specimens lined the walls. Each editor 
named his favourite. 

Wlien it came to my turn, I was so bewildered by 
the mixture, that my eye clung with positive relief to 
the original black-and-white sketch tliat was likewise 
on the wall, and I nervously said I liked that best. 
Whereupon Mr. Bowden explained — 

” If I w'cre selecting something to hang on my own wall 
at home. I should certainly decide on the black-and- 
white; but we are now looking for something to go 
on a bookstall already crowded with other papers, 
and we must get something that will stand out from 
all the rest ; whereas the black-and-white would be 
lost among all the other newspapers and black-and-white 
covers.” He then got each editor to discuss his own 
choice, and I had my first lesson on that most important 
subject ” Colour in connection with display.” 

Nothing ever .seemed too trivial for his attention, 
if he could help one of his staff to do his work more 
intelligently. I once heard him ask a clerk how many 
words werii in a certain MS. The youth w'as new to the 
work, and started laboriously to count every word. 
Mr. Bowden took up the MS., saying, ” This is the way 
to do it,” and in a few seconds he had shown how to 
assess the number of words per line, then count the lines 
per page, and multiply by tile number of pages. And 
it was all done in the moment of passing the lad's desk, 
so^to speak. 

£|uring wiiat must have been the very busiest period 
of his life —w hen he not only had his own publishing 
business on his hands, but was also Managing Director 
of Messrs. Geo. Routlcdge’s affairs, at that period sadly 
needing straightening out ; and at the same time was 
appointed Secretary of the R.T.S , with its multitude 
of publications needing a thorough overhauling — he 
gave up an hour of his time to explain to a perplexed 
editor the methods employed in the then newly- 
introduced three-colour process, .showing him how it 
could be adapted to his magazine covers, and how to 
save cost by working the covers in conjunction with 
other coloured plates. 

Of course, all this sounds very rudimentary to the 
experienced editor, but to the junior or the inexperi- 
enced such advice and information was of the greatest 
benefit ; for, after all, where can the beginner get 
training in the multitude of diversities that belong to 
the business of editor, unless those in authority hand 
on a little of their knowledge ? 

I once remarked that it seemed a pity for his time 
to be wasted over such elementary instruction ; but he 
replied, ” I hope it isn't wasted ! Someone has to 
explain things to a junior for the first time ; and 1 was 
very thankful if people explained things to me when 
I was a young fellow just starting in business.** 

Jt may be argued that every “head ” has not the time 

to bestow such attention on his subordinates. Yet 
Mr. Bowden was one of the busiest men in the publishing 
world, only he regarded it as part of his business to 
help those around liim when opportunity crossed his 
path. Further, he always worked very calmffy and 
quietly, never dissipating time and energy on fussiness. 
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Also he has an illimitable fund of patience that is 
positively remarkable. I have never known him lose 
liis temper; 1 have never heard him say a harsh or 
hasty 'Word ; I have never seen him angry — though I 
have seen him suffering from the stupidity of many 
people, including my own. His bearing is always 
exceedingly quiet ; but it is the quiet of a strong well- 
disciplined mind, that never works at random nor 
allows itself to get flustered, but studies the matter on 
hand from a sane logical point of view — tempered by 
the Golden Rule. And here I would add that Mr. 
Bowden has been singularly fortunate in his home life, 
Mrs. Bowden being a charming woman, who has devoted 
her life to her husband and his interests. 

But though Mr. Bowden is quiet, nothing escapes 
him. He sees more in one walk round the house than 
others would see in a month of journeys. Indeed, one 
gay youth, with marked leanings towards ca’ canny, 
once remarked that he was certain Mr. liowden was 
the item mentioned in Revelations, that had eyes 
behind and before, because he missed nothing ! 

Be that as it may 1 If he noted deficiencies he might, 
or might not, mention them ; but when he noted pains- 
taking work, or an effort to excel, no one could be more 
generous than he in thanking the worker, for no one 
knew better than he how approval helps the work. 

While he always sifted an error in minutest detail, 
till he got to the very bottom of it, with a quiet per- 
tinacity that was exceedingly disturbing to the perpe- 
trator, he was invariably lenient with the culprit ; a 
man had to be rotten to the tore before Mr Bowden 
would refuse to give him another chance. 

Going out of his way, unexpectedly, to visit one of 
his staff who was ill, Mr. Bowden was surprised to find 
the man’s little dramng-room hung with valuable 
originals that had been annexed from the ollice. He 
made no reference to this till the man was quite well 
and at work again, when he called him into his room 
and said, “ I think you borrowed some of the firm’s 
original sketches a little while back ; they ought to be 
returned fairly soon, as w^e shall be stock-taking,” That 
was all. 

Of his generosity in helping lame dogs over stiles 
it is not possible to speak without betraying other 
people’s secrets ; but no man in Fleet Street has gone 
more often out of his way to give a Ixelping hand to 
those w'ho were ” down and out.” 

•yhough calm and impassive in manner, he is always 
healthily optimistic. Not only docs he believe that 
there is as much good in the future as ever was in the 
past, but he is perfectly sure that ” the best is yet to be.” 
During the war, no one could have done more than he 
did to keep hope alive in the hearts of all around him. 

Only once do I recollect his being unable to find a 
bright lining to a cloud. It was when paper was at its 
very scarcest, and there was every prospect of our 
various magazines coming to a standstill for want of it. 
No mill anywhere seemed to have any paper to spare , 
and if there had been any, no railway would touch it, 
as the Government needed all the goods trains available. 
Then one morning Mr. Bowden came to me in a very 
cheerful mood. A certain Scotch mill had at last 
agreed to let us have a big consignment of paper ; 
moreovy, as a cargo boat was leaving for London at 
the moment with room to carry it, it «had been put on 


board and had sailed the previous day. Thus the 
situation was saved. And I went home early on the 
strength of it ! Later in the day Mr. Bowden rang 
me up on the ’phone at home. 

” About that paper I told you left Scotland last 
night,” he began. 

” Yes ? ” I replied. 

” Well, the boat was torpedoed, and it’s all gone to 
the bottom. That’s all ! Good-bye 1 ” And he rang off. 

^hen Mr. Bowden undertook the management of the 
Religious Tract Society’s publications, it was 
inevitable that he should find much needing to be 
brought up-to-date, since the Society was a century old 
and strongly conservative in jts outlook. But he 
brought a master-mind to bear on the work, and from 
cellar to garret he overliaulcd everything, reorganising 
in all directions, even to the extent of moving the whole 
of the publishing to entirely new premises. 

No one who has not been called upon to carry out 
such a task can form any idea of its manifold difficulties. 
Yet such was Mr. Bowden's tactfulness (coupled with his 
habit of always trying to put himself in the other man's 
place, and endeavouring to look at matters from the 
other man’s point of view), that he managed to re- 
construct the whole of the publishing side of the R.T.S. 
and earn the gratitude of the staff in the process. 
Indeed, those who originally most resented any suggestion 
of alteration, are now among those who mourn most 
sincerely the departure of one who has become the 
friend of each and all. 

Mr. Bowden has left conspicuous mark upon the 
publishing world in various directions, and he is able 
to look back and see the road he has traversed dotted 
with monuments to his credit. But I think nothing 
speaks more forcefully of his succc.ss as a business Head, 
than the fact that during all the troublous times of recent 
years, when the busine.ss world has been teeming with 
labour unrest and frequent friction between employer 
and employee, no trade union official has ever attempted 
to interfere either with, or on behalf of, the staff of the 
R.T.S., nor has ever sought to dictate to the general 
manager. No ” fatlier of the chapel ” has ever been 
needed to represent the workers ; for in every difficulty 
the members of the staff — no matter what their age or 
standing — have gone straight to their Chief, who has 
never been too busy to listen to them, never too pre- 
occupied to attend to their affairs. And they have always 
found him anxious so to adjust matters that they should 
go away feeling that they had been dealt with fairly. 

1 know I am voicing the sentiments of practically 
all wl^o have worked under Mr. Bowden, when I say 
no one could have been more just or more sympathetic 
towards his staff, whom he treated as fellow-workers 
rather than employees. No one could have set a more 
helpful example to those under him, in all things apper- 
taining to conduct and purpose ; and no one could have 
striven more earnestly to put the very best of himself 
into whatever work he undertook to do. 

It is a great pleasure to know that in the years yet 
to come he may be able to watch his life-efforts bearing 
still more iruit, and see the Society, with which he has 
been so closely identified, continuing to prosper and 
carry on its great ideals, largely as the result of the 
sound brilliant work he himself put into it for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 
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On Beaverboard. 

I have for some considerable time had 
a theoretical acquaintance with Beaver- 
board, and recognised its merits as a 
means of securing pleasant panelled 
eficcls and of providing a smooth firm 
surface for treatment by means of 
enamel paints and distemper, but it is 
not until comparatively recently that 
its virtues in the regeneration of a rather 
dilapidated dwelling have been ade- 
quately brought home to me. Lured by 
the charms of a picturesque but some- 
what tumbledown house on the out- 
skirts of London, some friends lately 
possessed themselves of its lease only to 
discover to their cost that their pocket- 
money was being steadily absorbed by 
a “ weeping " wall that refused to dry 
its tears, and that their sitting-room 
declined to do justice to any paper con- 
ferred on it by reason of the bumpiness 
and irregularity that had overtaken its 
plaster. Since then the house has been 
almost entirely remodelled vnth Beaver- 
board panelling, the damp wall has 
become a dry one, a w’aterproofing solu- 
tion having been applied directly to the 
porous brickwork and the panelling then 
affixed above it, and the sitting-rooms 
have been most decoratively treated 
with deep friezes of the board, arranged 
above a series of oblong panels, divided 
by means of wooden strips ^^hlch cover 
the intersections. Furthermore, the 
Beaverboard, covered with a creamy 
rough -cast distemper, which gives the 
effect of a mellow natural stone, has 
been employed for what was formerly 
an extremely unsightly scullery, a dado 
of the same being conferred both on the 
bath-room and the kitchen, the upper 
portions of ivhich have been treated with 
the board, painted respectively in china 
blue and moss green. The admirable 
results have quite revolutionised my 
views on Beaverboarding, which were 
formerly confined for the most part to 
its value in connection with new bunga- 
lows and cottages, where the ease with 
which it can be nailed directly on to the 
framework seemed to render it parti- 
cularly desirable. In future I shall be 
alive to its merits when shabbiness needs 
to be transformed, and am already con- 
templating the adaptation of an un- 
promising attic into a small study for a 
schoolboy by its means. The standard 
panels are made in widths of three and 
four feet respectively, while in length 
they vary from six to sixteen feet. Com- 
posed of the wood fibre of spruce-logs 
(it is of Canadian extraction) the board 
neither cracks nor chips, the extreme 
pressure to which it is subjected in 


the process of manufacture giving 
absolute compactniss. 

For Aulolycus. 

Among the minor deprivations to 
w^hicli we were subjected during the 
years following 1914, was to be reckoned 
(for those of us who arc of Autolycus* 
taste) the temporary extinction of 
opportunities for picking-up.” No 
more for us was the joy of roaming the 
bye-ways rather than the highways in 
search of bargains wherewith to make 
beautiful our homes, no more the satis- 
faction of acquiring for the proverbial 
song a bit of Sheffield plate or a Chip- 
pendale chair. Every article of furniture, 
every bit of china within the dealer's 
shop (the rubbish included) immediately 
assumed a famine price, and, for all the 
economy one might achieve, one did as 
w'ell to shop in Bond Street as m Batter- 
.sea, in Kmghtsbridge as in Kingsland. 
But now a very different complexion 
has come over things, and once again 
that grand game of “ picking-up " may 
be indulged in w'ith every hope of 
triumph. One can barter and one can 
haggle, one can depreciate and decry, 
one can run the whole gamut of finesse 
and cajolery known to those who are 
born of the Autolycus spirit, and yet 
run no risk, as formerly, of being firmly 
but politely shown the door. Those 
who are pickcrs-up by nature will realise 
what this means in added joy of life. 

Once again one can assert w’ith con- 
fidence that it* is more economical to 
invest in old furniture rather than in 
modern, not alone from the point of 
view of mere expenditure, but also from 
that of durability. But I would add that 
it is expedient to take advantage, with- 
out delay, of the opportunities that are 
at present offering themselves. Most of 
the antique dealers have extensive 
shipping contracts w'lth the Colonies and 
America, and export even more than 
they sell in this country. Every year 
will sec the acquisition of antique furni- 
ture, china, glass, and silver becoming 
more and more the 
prerogative of the rich, 
because every year w'ill 
see the demand in- 
crease while the supply 
decreases. By "pick- 
ing-up" now, we shall 
probably be able to 
hand down to our 
children treasures that 
in later years they may 
not be in a position 
to buy for themselves. 

An old table or an 
antique chest that is 
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calculated to appreciate in value is a 
better legacy than stocks and shares 
that have depreciated - after the man- 
ner of the inappropriately named 
Consolidated Stock. 

A New Floor Troatment 

Now that carpets of reliable quality 
represent so large an outlay, I am fre- 
quently asked for information as to the 
most satisfactory manner of treating a 
worn uneven floor in such a way that 
it may become a suitable surface for the 
display of a few sparse rugs. The 
staining and painting of which one 
entertains such high hopes yield but 
indifferent results unless the floor be 
perfectly even and uniform, but planing 
by hand is a remarkably fatiguing pro- 
cess, which still fails satisfactorily to 
cope with the difficulties of knots and 
varying degrees of hardness in the 
planks. 

The new' system, know'ii as the " Sim- 
plex," provides a machine which will 
visit your house for one day and leave 
its old worn floors, which you may have 
contemplated having replaced by ex- 
pensive parquet, planed to an absolute 
smoothness, whether they be of deal, 
oak, birch or any hard wood. Needless 
to say, its shaft, with its 5,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, is rotated by elec- 
tricity, and its plane-knives of steel are 
so delicately adjusted that it achieves 
absolute level true uniformity in a way 
impossible to hand-power. It shows, 
likewise, its consideration for the house- 
wife by consuming its own dust and 
shavings, or, rather, by absorbing them 
by suction into a neat sack. 

Floors that have been smoothly 
planed do not always retain their per- 
fection, since wood, especially of certain 
qualities, will shrink, w'arp, and develop 
all manner of unexpected irregularities. 
So the machinery goes still farther in its 
mission and fills up every conceivable 
crevice with a preparation which dries 
to a perfect hardness so that no uneven- 
ness can result, an achievement which, 
I may point out, more- 
over effectually dis- 
courages the harbour- 
ing of dust and germs. 

Then comes the 
heavy poU.'^hing brush 
which applies a water- 
proofing liquid, and 
later a dressing and 
polishing which pro- 
duce the smooth and 
brilliant surface that, 
displaying the grain 
of the boards to ad- 
vantage, renders the 
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addition of any covering almost a super- 
fluity. A floor once polished in this way 
will relieve you practically indefinitely 
of the necessity for further outlay on its 
behalf. 

Furnlsliliig Fashions in Franco. 

It may bo of interest to those con- 
cerned in furnishing fashions to hear 
something of the new ideas in interior 
decoration that are being introduced in 
Paris by the more modern designers 
among whom Ert6 is one of the leading 
spirits. This artist, whose ideas in 
matters of furnishing approximate more 
closely to those of frocks and frills than 
would probably find favour on this side 
of the Channel, makes liberal use of 
coloured and checked taffetas for his 
curtains and draperies, the silk l>eing 
naturally of a more compact and firmer 
weave than that used for dresses. Hand- 
made flowers and fruit made of brilliant 
scraps of silk and velvet give jewel-like 
touches of colour to his arrangements, 
tie-backs to curtains and the borders to 
the curtains themselves being frequently 
in this form. Window-blinds are a feature 
of the room's trappings on which Mon- 


sieur Ert6 confers especial attention, 
these being arranged in such a way that 
even during the day-time they are per- 
mitted to display a certain length of 
their loveliness to view (they don't 
indulge in open windows to the same 
extent in the Paris apartement as we in 
our London flats !). A window-blind of 
shot blue -and -pink tafifetas, for instance, 
is weighted at the bottom with a closely- 
sewn row of silken roses and their leaves, 
a full foot of the fabric being allowed to 
unfurl itself during the daylight hours. 

But far more ambitious are his hand- 
painted blinds that disclose their greatest 
attractions when lights arc lit and the 
passer-by can behold their fantastic 
beauty from the street. A blind of white 
silk across which are painted in black 
the leafless branches of a tree in winter 
and another of faintest sky-blue with 
a flight of birds winging their way 
to the south, suggest at once further 
ideas for the embellishment of this 
hitherto neglected accessory in decora- 
tion. Checkered blinds in whitc-and-black 
silk, bluc-and-whitc, brown -and -orange, 
likewise open up possibilities whereby 
tlie blind may be induced to co-operate 


more closely with the remainder of the 
interior than has yet been accomplished. 

These ideas from across the Channel 
are admittedly inclined somewhat to 
the outr^, and I do not offer them as 
models for close adherence on the part 
of those who prefer to resist the claims 
of the artificial. But it is useful to follow 
the various movements in design, since 
one may often evolve for oneself from 
a model that errs on the side of the 
bizarre, .something that will suit quite 
admirably one’s individual tastes. The 
French artist-designer, who has been 
busy of late developing wall-papers 
illustrative of patriotic themes, and 
displaying red caps of Liberty disposed 
among implements of warfare proper 
to successive epochs (the whole striped 
with a patterning formed of the dates 
of French victories arranged so as to 
form an acceptable .species of ornament) , 
may not be one from whom one would 
feel inclined to order an entire range of 
papers for one's week-end cottage, but 
he certainly opens up vistas of new 
possibilities within the province of the 
paper-lianger. 1 merely give you the 
facts for what they are worth. 


In my Walks Abroad 


It was surely a man and not a woman 
who invented the flat-iron, else would 
it have been provided with a handle 
that suited itself more accommodatingly 
to the grip than the straight hard bar 
that we women have put up with for 
so long. A nickel-plate electric iron, 
priced at 2s. Od.t boasts the dis- 
tinction of being the first iron to be 
fitted with a handle that is properly 
shaped so as to fit the natural grip of 
the fingers in such a way that fatigue 
is eliminated in its use. One can iron 
for an hour at a time with tliis appli- 
ance and feel not the slightest hint 
of cramp or tiredness m the hand. In 
time, no doubt, the ordinary flat-iron 
will follow suit. 

A Weather Roof Garden Seat 

This is the time of year when, 
granted the necessary accommodation, 
one takes one’s garden 
seats indoors, or, failing 
that accommodation, 
bewails the damage 
that will inevitably 
accrue in leaving them 
to face the wnd and 
weather ahead. Ex- 
tremely desirable in 
the latter contingency 
is the Ariadne Garden 
Seat, fashioned from 
the wood of dismantled 
battleshiq», and there- 
by able to stand any 


amount of buffeting in winter rains 
without any loss of beauty. This seat, 
which is priced at 17s. (>d. 111 the 
five-foot length, costs an extra two 
guineas wlien it is carved with the 
following attractive motto : — 

“ The lass of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth. 
One IS nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 

As a rule 1 regard mottoes as danger- 
ous things to have constantly before 
one’s eyes, and rigidly exclude them from 
the decoration of furniture and friezes. 
But 1 am inclined to think that in this 
particular case 1 should be tempted to the 
expenditure of the extra two guineas. 

Jacobean Jute. 

Designers have given us in the past 
many skilful reproductions of sixteenth 
century stitch -work, 
but up to the present 
little or no attempt 
has been made to re- 
vive in this connection 
the coarse canvas-like 
fabric on to which 
seamstresses under the 
Jameses worked their 
coloured wooi.s Those 
who have furnished 
their rooms in Jaco- 
bean style will be in- 
terested to learn that 
there is now obtainable 
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a most excellent curtaining material, 
woven of jute, and printed with a faith- 
ful copy of Jacobean wool-work. This 
exactly gives the heaviness and thick- 
ness characteristic of the originals, and 
forms an ideal fabric for autumn use. 

New Ideas in Linen Baskets. 

The soiled linen basket is, I fear, apt 
to prove one of those necessary but 
uninteresting adjuncts to a bed -room on 
whu h insufficient attention is usually 
bestowed. I notice in various directions, 
however, that attempts are being made 
to lift it into more decorative realms. 
A linen-basket of gilt wicker, treated 
much on the lines of the gilt waste- 
paper basket, and embellished with 
bunches of purple grapes in padded 
velvet, seems to me -to represent a step 
in the right direction; while others, 
formed apparently of very stout card- 
board and covered in flowered cretonnes, 
are distinctly more covctable objects 
than the linen -basket of convention. 
This, however, may boast the practical 
advantage of being washable, a feature 
which, I confess, commends itself to 
me in this connection. 1 am at present 
engaged in the endeavour to provide 
the ordinary wicker basket of triangular 
form with a presentable cover that will 
take off for laundry purposes. If any of 
my readers happen already to have solved 
the problem, I should be glad to learn 
from them details as to their achieve- 
ments so that others may profit later. 
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I ALWAYS find that October is one of 
the easiest months in which to cater 
for the family meals. Somehow or 
other, there alw’ays seems to be a good 
variety of meat and vegetables to be 
had, and a plentiful supply as well. 
Of course, I think that the main reason 
is the fact that during the cold months 
appetites are keener and tastes more 
easily satisfied in consequence ; but 
whatever the cause may be I, personally, 
never find October as difficult as many 
of the other months of the year. 

Here are a week's dinners which are 
quite within the reach of a moderate 
household and an average cook, and 
the variety, I hope, will prove a source 
of good appetite to many. 

Sunday. 

Queen Soup. 

Turbot Olives. 

Shrimp Sauce. 

Oxford Veal. 

Stuffed Potatoes. Choufleur au Gratin. 

Italian Pudding. 

Queen Soup 

One small rabbit, i onion, i cup 
boiled rice, lemon peel, cloves, salt and 
pepper to taste, a small piece of butter, 
I pt, each milk and w’ater. 

Wash the rabbit thoroughly in well- 
salted water and cut into small pieces. 
Dry, and dip in flour. Fr\^ 


Wash the fillets carefully, and dry in 
a clean cloth. Spread a little butter 
on the inside of the fillets, a few drops 
of lemon juice, salt, pepper, and a sprink- 
ling ot flour. Stone the olives, and wrap 
one in each fillet of fi.sh. Tic with a 
string, and steam in a pie-dish with the 
milk for i hour in the oven. Have 
ready sufficient rounds of brown bread 
and butter, about i in. in thickness. 
Dip into boiling milk, drain, and set 
1 olive turbot on each. Mix the flour 
with a little cold milk to a smooth paste, 
and stir into the milk in which the fish 
has been baked WTien thick and smooth 
add a lump of butter and J pt. shelled 
shrimps. Pour over the fish, and serve 
immediately garnished with i hard- 
boiled egg put through a fine sieve. 

Oxford V««L 

2 lb. veal fillet, i oz. butter, i oz. 
flour, i lb. small mushrooms or J tin 
champignons, lemon, salt and pepper 
to taste, a little mace, i pt. water, 
and I tablespn. barley. 

Beat the veal well with a cutlet bat, 
and spread with the butter. Wash the 
mushrooms thoroughly and roll in flour. 
Chop half the quantity and sprinkle on 
the meat. Roll up tightly and tie with 
a piece of string. Melt a little dripping 
in a pan and lay the meat in. Fry 


quickly until the outside of the veal is a 
brown colour. Add the water and barley, 
rind of the lemon, and salt and pepper, 
also the mushrooms. Cover, and cook 
gently for ij hours. Melt a piece of 
butter, about the size of a walnut, in 
a stew-pan. Add i tablespn. flour. 
Stir it, while cooking gently, until it is 
nicely browned. Stir in also the strained 
liquor in which the veal has been cooked, 
I tcaspn. lemon juice, and pepper and 
salt to taste. Remove the string from 
the meat, lay on a plate, and cover with 
the sauce. If liked, small forcemeat 
balls may be added. 

SlufM Pot&ioM. 

Choose large firm potatoes lor these, 
and scrub them well. 

Soak for 24 hours J lb. haricot beans, 
and cook gently on the back of the stove 
until quite tender. Scrub the potatoes, 
and boil for 15 min. Remove and drain, 
and from the centre of each cut a hole 
about the size of a five-shilling piece. 
With a small spoon scoop out a little 
of the potato, and mix it with the beans. 
Pass through a fine sieve and mix with 
a little butter, pepper and salt, and i 
teaspn. milk. Line the hole in the 
potato with a thin slice of bacon. Fill 
in with the bean pur6e, and bake in 
a good oven for 35 min. 


for 5 min. in i tablespn. salad 
oil, together with the chopped 
onion. Put into a saucepan 
with I pt. cold water, pouring 
in the oil from the frying-pan 
as w-ell. Simmer gently alxiut 
2 hours until the meat can be 
easily removed from the bones. 

Remove the bones from the 
soup, and pass the liquor and 
rabbit meat through a fine 
sieve. Return to the fire, and 
add the rice, lemon peel, a 
few cloves, and the milk. Boil 
gently until reduced to about 
I J pt. Add butter, pepper and 
salt, and a little thickening, 
if desired. Personally, I think 
that a little fiour added, to 
make a nice thickness, is a 
great improvement, but I 
know that many people dis- 
like thickening of any sort in 
soups. 

Turbot Olivos. 

Allow I small fillet of turbot 
and I olive to each person, 
1 hard-boiled egg, brown bread 
and butter, lemon, } pt. milk, 
1 tablespn. flour, seasoning, 
i pt. shrimps 



Itolian Pudding. 

i OZ. cakecrumbs, 1 dry 
sponge cake, 4 macaroon.s, 

1 oz. candied peel, i oz. 
raisins, i oz. sweet almonds, 

2 eggs, i tablespn. cooking 
sherry. 

Crumble the cake, and mix 
with the crumbs. Pound the 
macaroons, shred the almonds, 
raisins, and candied peel, and 
mix all together. Beat the 
yolks and whites of the eggs 
separately, and add to the dry 
ingredients. Lastly, add the 
sherry, or, if preferred, i tea- 
spn. vanilla. Pour into a 
well - buttered mould, and 
steam or bake for ij hours. 
In the case of baking, 40 
min. should be sufficient. 
Serve with a custard sauce 
flavoured with a few drops 
of almond essence. 

Holiday. 


PKBTTV APKONS I 

Apron with Novel A Pletted Motllo 

Pockets. Apron. 

No. 9222, No. 9223. 


Oyster Faille. 

Mutton Dumplings. 

Carrot Rings. Potato Squares. 


/‘o/rr Pat term supplied in iha rntdium siu 
only^ Pruf gd, e icn, pottage id, each extra by 
unsealed pactut poet t or •sd. by letter post. 


Buckingham Tarts. 
Cheese Nuggets. * 
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I pt. milk, 12 oysters, 4 oz. flour, 2 oz. 
butter, onion, seasoning, a little cayenne. 

Set the milk on the stove to heat 
gently. Drop in the onion whole. Take 
3 oz. flour and rub into it haU the butter. 
Mix with a little cold milk, to make a 
stiff dough. Roll out on a well-floured 
board, i in. in thickness. Cut into 
small circles, and lay one oyster in each 
circle. Sprinkle with a little cayenne, 
salt, and 
flour. Roll 
up neatly, 
and pinch 
the ends 
firmly. Do 
this until all 
the oysters 
are us^ up 
When nearly ' 
boiling, drop 
these into 

the milk, and cook for 15 min. 

Mix the remainder of the flour into 
a thin paste, and stir into the soup 
When nicely thickened, add the 
butter and seasoning to taste. Pour 
into a deep tureen and serve imme 
diately. 

Mutton DumpUnc*. 

I lb. lean mutton, 5 peppercorns, 

I dessertspn. chutney, i onion, i oz. 
breadcrumbs, 1 egg. For pastry 
^ lb. flour, J lb. potatoes, 2 oz, 
dripping, 1 egg, heaped teaspn. 
baking-powder, salt, and a little 
warm milk. 

Cut the mutton into squares about 
1 in. in size, and stow until tender with 
the peppercorns and onion. Pass 
through the mincing-machine. Mix 
with the breadcrumbs, pepper and salt, 
and the chutney. Bind with a little 
yolk of egg, and form into balls about 
the size of a pigeon's egg. Mash the 
potatoes smoothly until there is not a sign 
of a lump to be seen. Hub the fat into 
the flour, add the potato, baking-powder, 
and salt. Stir in the remainder of the 
egg, and mix with a little warm milk to 
form a stiff paste. Roll out and cut into 
squares. In the centre of each .square 
set a ball of mutton. Gather the corners 
into your fingers and twist to resemble 
a knotted handkerchief. Bake in the 
oven for 25 min. Serve with a sweet 
gravy. As I have given the recipe for 
sweet gravy in a previous month’s 
menus, I will not add it here. 


on a piece of macaroni or spaghetti, 
and tie into a knot. Boil in milk 
for 15 min., and serve with a little 
melted butter. These rings make a 




very pretty dish, and are decorative 
as well as appetising. 

Potato Square*. 

These are merely large potatoes cut 
into .squares and fried in oil. Be careful 
to drain well before serving, and to 
sprinkle liberally with salt. 

Buckingham Tartt. 

4 oz. butter, 2 oz. caster sugar, 4 oz. 
cakecrumbs, 2 apples, 2 oz. raisins, 2 oz. 
sultanas, I lemon, 2 eggs, a little short 
paste. 

('ream the butter and sugar. Wliip 
the eggs, yolks and whites separately, and 
add to the butter. Peel and core the 
apples and pa.ss through a mincing- 
machine, or chop finely by liand, also 
the I aisins and sultanas. Grate the lemon 
peel, and mix all together with the cake- 
crumbs. Add to the butter, sugar, and 
eggs, and beat well. Line a shallow dish 


Carrot Ring*. 

2 lb. large carrots, a few .sticks 
of spaghetti. 

Soak the spaghetti in warm 
water until soft enough to tie, 
but not so soft that it will break. 
Scrape the carrots, and with a 
circular cu^er cut into rings of 
different sizes. String 8 or 9 rings 


**A chicken am a useful beast,** 

A little darkie said, 

***Cause folks can eat him *fore he*s born 
And after he am dead.*’ 


with some short pastry, and fill in the 
centre with the above mixture. Bake 
in a quick oven for 25 min. Can be 
eaten either hot or cold, 

CkooM Nuggols 

2 OZ. cheese, J cup sweet 
J milk, a little butter, cay- 

^ enne, salt, and i mustard- 

spn. made mustard, 2 
slices of fresh white bread 
I in. in thickness. 

Put the milk on the 
fire to warm. Grate the 
cheese, and add together 
with the seasoning of pep- 
per, salt, mustard, and 
a small piece of butter. 
Cook until the whole is 
thick and rather "tacky.” 
Break the bread into 
pieces the size of walnuts, 
but roughly shaped. Dip 
into the cheese mixture, and when 
thoroughly coaled withdraw with 
a fork and drop into a saucepan 
of deep fat — which should be wait- 
ing near at hand, boiling. Fry to 
a golden brown, and drain well 
before serving. Heap in a silver 
dish, and hand cayenne pepper with 

fuBiday. 

Cocoanut Soup. 

Croutons. 

Baked Cod. 

Veal au Gratin. 

(beamed Vegetables. 

'Potato Mount. 

Peach Pudding. 

Cocoanut Soup. 

I pt. milk, I pt. stock, 3 oz. grated 
cocoanut, i oz. rjee flour, i teaspn. 
butter, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a 
dusting of mace. 

Soak the cocoanut for 3 hours in 
I pt, milk. Boil the stock, add the cocoa- 
nut and milk, also the nutmeg, butter, 
pepper and salt. Cook gently for 40 
min. Mix the flour to a smooth cream 
with a little cold milk. Stir into the 
soup, and cook until thickened. Sprinkle 
with a little mace, and serve. With 
this purine should be handed sippets of 
toasted bread or fried croutons. 

Baked Cod. 

I slice cod for each person to be catered 
for, I small onion to each .slice, bread- 
crumbs, a little butter, and seasoning. 

Remove the bone from the centre of 
each slice of fish and insert a 

.small peeled onion. Spread 

with butter, and cover thickly 
with breadcrumbs. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Set in 
a shallow baking-dish with about 
i ill. melted dripping in the 
bottom. Bake for J liour in a 
good oven, basting occasionally. 
Do not let tlie fish brown too 
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quickly, otherwise it will become hard. 
It is advisable to cover for about lo 
min., when you first put it into the oven, 
with a piece of greased paper. This 
keeps down the steam, 
as it were, and helps 
to cook the fish more 
readily, without brown- 
ing. Serve on a folded 
napkin, decorated with 
parsley. 

Ve»l au Gratin. 

j lb. cold cooked veal, 

I 02 . butter, i 02. flour, 
juice of i lemon, i onion, 

1 pt. milk, salt and pep- 
per, breadcrumbs. 

Chop the veal finely 
together with the onion, 
and grate the lemon 
rind. Mix with the 
butter and flour, salt and pepper, and, 
lastly, the milk. Set on the fire and 
cook gently. When thickened, pour into 
scallop shells previously well-buttered, 
and cover thickly with breadcrumbs. 
Drop small pieces of butter on, and 
then bake in a moderately hot oven 
until nicely browned. This will take 
about 13 min., or a little longer. Should 
the scallops be found to be a little dry, 
serve some good brown gravy with them, 
or a little white sauce flaxoured vith 
lemon and a dash of nutmeg. 

Creamed Vccctablet. 

Any cold vegetables, the greater 
variety the better, i lb. cold potatoes, 

2 02 . flour, I 02 . butter, 2 eggs, pepper 
and salt to taste. 

Chop the cold vegetables finely and 
mash the potatoes. Mix the flour with 
the salt and pepper and rub in the butter. 
Beal the eggs well, and mix all together. 
Stir in the vegetables, and should the 
mixture be a little too thick, add about 
J cup milk, or less. Pour into a well- 
greased mould and steam for 1 { hours. 
Turn out into a deep dish, and cover 
with a drawn butter sauce, and sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. Quite apart 
from its suitability as a vegetable, this 
creamed mould makes a very delicious 
entree. In the latter case, the mixture 
should be poured into a mould having 
a hole in the centre, which should be 
filled with carefully cooked green peas, 
either fresh or bottled. 

Potato MoaiiL 

This is simply 2 or 3 large boiled 
potatoes set in a ring in the bottom of a 
deep dish. On the top of these should 
be set several more, and so on until the 
top is finished off with i potato. This 
should form a pyramid. Next, take 
2 or 3 boiled potatoes and put them into 
a ricer. Cover the top of the pyramid 
with thei heed potato and serve 


pMek PiiddiBa 

i tin peaches, i tablespn. sugar, 3 
eggs, I cup cream. 

Put the peaches into a deep saucepan 


with I tablespn. white sugar. Simmer 
gently until the sugar has completely 
dissolved. Set aside to cool. Beat the 
yolks of eggs stiffly, also the whites, 
and stir into the peaches. Whip the 
cream with i teaspn. ca.ster sugar and 
add last of all. Pour into a mould, 
and bake in the oven until set. This is 
exceptionally delicious when eaten cold 
and served with fingers of hot puff-paste 
slightly sweetened. 

Turnip Soup with Boiled Rice. 

Savoury Cloches 

Stuffed Cauliflower. Mashed Potato. 

Duchess Pudding. 

Cheese Soundings. 

Turnip Soup with 
Boilea Rico. 

i pt. water, | pt. milk, 2 large turnips, 
2 oz. butter, i oz. flour, pepper and salt, 
a little nutmeg, a pinch of sugar. 

Peel the turnips and cut them into 
thin slices. Melt the butter in a saucepan 
and drop the turnips in. Cook slowly 
for 20 min,, or until fairly tender. Then 
add the milk and water, and cook until 
quite tender. Pass through a hair-sieve, 
and return them to the saucepan. Mix 
the flour with a little milk until it is 
of the consistency of thick cream, then 
add to the soup. Stir until all is nicely 
thickened. Add a large lump of butter, a 
pinch of sugar, a little nutmeg, pepper and 
salt to taste. Bring gently to the boil, 
and serve. With this turnip soup boiled 
rice, very dry and slightly sweetened 
should be handed. 

Sovoury Clochoc 

I large potato for each person to be 
served, J lb. sheep's liver, i sheep's 
tongue, I onion, parsley, i teaspn. 
capers, i egg, pepper and salt, a pinch 
of curry powder. 

Par-boil the potatoes, which should 
be very large firm ones. Cut them in 
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halves, and scoop out the centres to 
represent bells. Cut a piece off each 
end so as to enable them to stand. The 
potato left should be only a very thin 
shell. Put these into 
a frying-basket with a 
good quantity of deep 
frying-fat, and allow to 
become a golden brown, 
but not getting too crisp. 
Boil the liver, and skin 
and boil the tongue. Put 
the liver, tongue, onion, 
capers, and parsley all 
through the mincing-ma- 
chine. Then pound in a 
mortar until smooth and 
soft. Add the salt and 
pepper, curry powder, 
and I egg well beaten. 
Put into a saucepan, and 
let it become very hot, 
taking care that it does not stick to the 
pan. Remove the cloches from the 
frying-basket, drain, and fill with the 
savoury liver. Mash a large well-boiled 
potato with a little milk and butter. 
Grate a little nutmeg over it, and colour 
green with a little spinach colouring. 
Put thib mixture into a forcing-bag, and 
cover each of the cloches with a green 
potato rose. Top oft with a chilly pepper, 
and serve immediately. These cloches 
should be .served on a bed of watercress. 
Failing that, set them in perpetual 
.spinach, or even cabbage, well coloured 
with spinach colouring. 

Stuffed Cauliflower. 

I large cauliflower, i lb. potatoes, i 02. 
butter, 1 small onion, 1 oz. cheese, pepper 
and salt to taste, a little milk. 

Wa.sh and trim the cauliflower, and 
remove the flower from the centre, 
taking care dot to cut the green, or in 
any way break it. Boil the flower, and 
i lb. potatoes, with i small onion. When 
cooked, drain and pass through a fine 
sieve. Grate the cheese, and mix with 
the flower and potatoes. Add pepper 
and salt to taste, and i oz. butter and 
I teaspn. milk. Roll into a ball the size 
of the flower when removed from the 
stalk. If not dry enough to form a ball, 
add a few breadcrumbs and i oz. flour. 
Have ready a clean pudding-cloth. Now 
run a skewer up the centre of the cauli- 
flower stalk, and set the " ball " on top, 
taking care, when pushing into position, 
not to break it. A short skewer only 
should be used, as it must not protrude 
above the completed cauliflower. Tie 
the leaves firmly into place round the 
ball, and tie all in the pudding-cloth. Set 
in a steamer, and cook gently for ) hour. 
Remove the cloth, and set the cauli- 
flower in a tightly-fitting dish, so that 
when the string is cut the sides of 
the dish will support the whole thing. 
Pour over a drawn butter sauc^e flavoured 
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with a spritikUng of parmesan cheese. 
This is truly a delicious dish, and one 
which is very seldom met with in this 
country. 

DucIwm PaMnf. 

I or 2 large baked mashed potatoes, 
3 ^ white sugar, i oz. ground 

almonds, i 02. whole sweet almonds, 
I teaspn. vanilla essence, a little cream. 

Bake the potatoes, remove from their 
skins, and pass through a hair -sieve. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and mix with 
the sugar and ground almonds. Blanch 
and chop the sweet almonds, and also 
add. Turn in the potato, and stir well, 
and flavour with the vanilla essence. 
Lastly, add the welLwliisked whites of 
the eggs, and pour into a well-greased 
mould. Steam for hours, and serve 
with whipped cream flavoured with a 
few drops of essence of almonds and 
slightly sweetened. This pudding is 
equally good hot or cold. 

CheM« Soundings. 

I cream cheese, 6 unsweetened cream 
crackers, three hard-boiled eggs, i teaspn. 
oil and vinegar mixed, a pinch of sugar, 
a little butter, cochineal. 

Beat the cream cheese together with 
yolks of the hard-boiled eggs, oil, vinegar, 
and pinch of sugar. Spread the biscuits 
with butler, and grate a little plain 
cheese over them to hide the butter. Set 
i egg on each, and fill the cups with the 
cream cheese mixture. With what 
remains, use up in the following manner. 
Add 2 or 3 drops of cochineal until a 
iii( c bright pink is arrived at. Put into 
a forcing-syringe, and decorate the edges 
of the biscuits so as to set the egg-cup 
in the centre. Finish oft the top of the 
eggs themselves with a rose made from 
the mixture. Sciat on a bed of green 
salad, or mustard and cre.ss, or any 
green food that is available at the 
time of year. 

Thursday. 

Beef Brot6. 

Kaised Plaice. 

Braised Sheep’s Tongues. 

Cabbage. Stewed Potatoes. 

Zucchiro Brucato. 

B««f Brot^ 

I lb. beef steak, i pt. stock, a bouquet 
garni, 1 tablespn. semolina. 

Cut the steak into 3-in. squares or 
rounds. Pound well, and dip in flour. 
Fry in butter for 5 min. Heat the stock 
with the bouquet garni, pepper and 
salt to taste, and the semolina. When 
hot, drop the pieces of steak in, and cook 
until tender. Serve in small French 
individual pot-au-Jeu dishes with a piece 
of beef in the bottom of each. These 
small casseroles should be set in the 
centre of tach soup*plate, and collected 
by the maid when the soup is poured out. 
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lUitecI Pleioe. 

I large plaice, 4 hard - boiled egg.s, 
I 02. breadcrumbs, i oz. butter, a little 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt to 
taste, i pt. milk. 

Steam the plaice in ^ pt. milk in a 
shallow pan. Before putting in the oven 
cut a 'deep incision from head to tail of 
the fish, and across from fin to fin. 
Insert the knife and gently lift, or 
rather loosen, the flesh from the bone. 
Then put in the oven for 10 min. Have 
ready 2 hard-boiled eggs, which cut in 
halves lengthways. With a .spatula lift 
the flesh of the fi.sh, and lay the eggs 
under the flaps, cut side down. Sprinkle 
with the breadcrumbs and chopped 
parsley. Cut the butter into small 
pieces and cover the fish with it. Drain 
off the milk, and return to the oven to 
finish cooking. Sprinkle wuth a little 
flour 2 or 3 min. before removing from 
the oven, and allow to brown. Mean- 
time, with the milk drained from the fish 
make a little sauce in the usual way, 
adding a few drops of Burgess's anchovy 
essence for flavouring and colour. Serve 
in a sauce-boat — not over the fish. 

Braiftod She«p*s 
Tonfu««. 

3 sheep's tongues, I pt. brown gravy, 
I oz. butter, i slice bacon, i onion, 
i carrot, 1 strip celery, a little parsley, 
thyme, and i bay leaf, i teaspn. pepper- 
corns, I large brcakfastcup stock. 

Soak the tongues in salt and water for 
i hour or more. Dry them, and put into 
a saucepan of scalding water, Kemove 
after a few minutes, and skin. Slice the 
vegetables finely and put into a sauce- 
pan with the herbs, butter, and pepper- 
corns. Split the tongues and lay on the 
top of the vegetables. Cover the sauce- 
pan closely, and cook very slowly for 
15 min. Pour in the stock, and add 
the sUcc of bacon. Cover dowm again 
and cook gently for 2 hours. Kemove 
the longues, and pass what vegetables 
remain through a hair-sieve. Mix with 
a nice lot of mashed potatoes, and lay 
the longues on top. Heat the brown 
gravy and pour round the tongues. 
Serve while very hot, else they are not 
at all appetising. 

Stewsd PoUUoet. 

Take 6 or 7 large potatoes and cut 
into dice. 

Boil for 10 min., remove, and drain. 
Pour 1 pt. milk into a saucepan and add 
a good-sized lump of butter, 1 oz. grated 
cheese, pepper and salt, and a pmcli 
of raw mustard. Heat gently. Add 
I tablespn. flour mixed with a littl^ cold 
milk, and, lastly, the potatoes. Simmer 
gently in this mixture until soft, but 
not broken. Kemove from the fire, 
pour into a shallow china dish, and set 
in the oven to brown. Before sending 
to table drop a few pieces of butter here 
and there over the top. 
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Zttoeklro Brucato. 

2 tablespn. cold water, 2 oz. loaf sugar, 
i pt. milk, 4 eggs, 1 tablespn. caster 
sugar, vanilla flavouring. 

Boil the sugar and cold' water together 
until it becomes dark brown in colour. 
Pour into a square mould and turn round 
and round until, as the mixture cools, it 
coats the mould all over. Beat the eggs, 
yolks and whiles separately, and add the 
sugar. Add the milk and the flavouring, 
and stir until the sugar is quite dissolved. 
Pour into the mould. Set the mould 
in a pan of cold water which comes only 
about two-thirds of the way up the 
sides of the mould. Cover with a grease- 
proof paper and set in a slow oven for 
about ij hours, or longer. Turn out 
carefully, taking care not to break 
the pudding. If this does happen, 
however, break into small pieces and 
serve in warmed custard -glasses. No 
other sauce is necessary with this pud- 
ding but that which covers it when it 
is turned out. A little whipped cream 
may be added, if liked, and is certainly 
a great improvement where a rich 
pudding is wanted. 

Friday. 

Hotch Potch Soup. 

Eggs au Deux. 

Savoury Liver. 

Braised Onions. Parisian Potatoes. 

Apple Shortcake. 

Cheese Trellis. 

Hotch Potch 
Soup. 

I tin tomatoes, i cabbage, i lettuce, 
J lb. potatoes, 2 onions, 2 carrots, 
1 turnip, I pt. water, 6 small kidneys, 
seasoning to taste. 

Put the tomatoes into a saucepan 
with the kidneys, and allow to simmer 
gently for 15 min. Meanwhile, cut the 
vegetables into small pieces and put 
into 1 pt. cold water well salted. Cook 
until tender. Add a large lump of 
butter, the tomatoes and kidneys, and 
a good seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Bring to the boil, an(i serve with large 
pieces of toasted bread floating in it. 
This is the most wholesome of soups, 
and a very good stand-by in the winter. 
It is almost a meal in itself, and with a 
little supplementing would make a good 
lunch for the hungry children. 

Egit au Dmuc. 

4 eggs, 3 oz. bacon, 1 teaspn. dripping, 
I tablespn. milk, a little chopped parsley, 
cayenne, salt and pepper, 4 small 
rounds of buttered toast. 

Chop the bacon and parsley finely, 
and mix well together. Grease 4 rame- 
kin-cases well with butter, and cover 
thickly with the bacon and chopped 
parsley. Break i egg into each, taking 
great care not to break the yolks. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt, and add 
1 teaspn. milk and a small piece of 
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butter. Set in a hain marie, and cook 
until the whites are nicely set — about 
lo min. or less. Turn out on the rounds 
of toast, and sprinkle with a little hard- 
boiled yolk of egg passed through a 
sieve. 

SavouiT Llvwr. 

i lb. pig’s liver, } lb. potatoes, 2 
onions, a pinch of sage, the same of 
mixed herbs, i teaspn. salt and pepper 
mixed, r gill water, a little apple sauce. 

Grease a pic-di^^h with a plentiful 
supply of fat. Slice the potatoes, and 
put a layer in the bottom of the dish. 
Next slice the liver and onions, and put 
a layer of this on the one of potatoes. 
Sprinkle with .salt and pepper and sage. 
Continue so doing until all the potatoes, 
liver, and onions arc used up. Pour 
the water over it, and cover with a paper. 
Bake in a good oven for 2 hours. About 
15 min before serving remove the paper 
and allow the top to become browned. 
Serve with sweetened apple sauce. 

Apple SliortcaJce. 

1 lb. apples, I tablespn. syTup, i 
teaspn. cinnamon, ij cups flour, a 
pinch of salt, 3 tablespn. baking-powder, 
3 des.sertspn. sugar, 2 tablespn. butter, 
I egg. i cup milk. 

Peel and core the apples, and stew 
until tender in | pt. water, i tablespn. 
syrup, and the .spice. Set aside to cool. 
Cream the butter and sugar, and add the 
well-beaten yolk of i egg. Sift the flour, 
baking-powder, and salt together, and 
add, little by little, to the butter and 
sugar and egg. Add the milk last, and 
b^at all together before putting in the 
white of egg This should be of the 
consistency of a soft dough. Grease a 
shallow cake- tin, and pour the mixture 
in. Smooth over with a knife. Bake in 
a good quick oven for 25 min. While 
still hot, split and butter, and spread 


with the apple mixture. Put a layer 
of apple on the top, and cover with 
cream beaten with a white of egg and 
sweetened. Cover with a sprinkling of 
pink sugar, and serve hot or cold. 

Tr«IliMS. 

Take 2 oz. flour, i oz. rice-flour, 
2 oz. butter, i oz. cheese, pepper and 
salt, cayenne, and a little milk. 

Sift the flours and salt together. 
Grate the cheese and add. Kub in the 
butter and sufficient milk to make a good 
paste. Poll out on a well-floured board 
to i in. in thickness. Sprinkle with 
ca^’eune, and cut into long narrow strips. 
Bake on a baking-sheet for 5 min. in a 
very quick oven. When done pile up 
in a trellis on a silver dish and .serve 
cold. It will be found that when cold 
the trellis has .stuck together, and if 
liked the centre may be filled with small 
fancy cheese-biscuits. 

Satiurday. 

Parsnip Soup. 

Scalloped Haddock. 

Jugged Hare. 

Crpamed Cabbage. Dutch Potatoes. 

Apple Charlotte. 

Cheese Olives. 

Pannip Soup. 

I pt. water, J pi. milk, 2 good-sized 
parsnips, i onion, i strip celery, i oz. 
butter, juice of J lemon, 1 teaspn. flour, 
salt and pepper to taste. 

Slice the vegetables and fry them in 
the butter without browning for a few 
minutes. Add the water, and cook until 
the parsnips are tender, then rub through 
a fine sieve. Keturn to the .saucepan, 
and add the milk, salt and pepper, and 
allow to just come to the boil. Mix 
the flour to a thin cream mth a little 
cold milk, and add to the boiling .soup. 
Stir and cook gently for 5 min. more. 


Lastly, add the lemon juice,, and 
serve. Here again crofltons should be 
served, as this is a purde rather than 
a soup. 

SedUoppd Haddock. 

1 good-sized dried haddock, i tablespn. 
breadcrumbs, } small onion, i cup milk, 
pepper and salt, and a little chopped 
parsley. 

Boil the haddock in the usual way 
in a little milk and water. Drain, and 
remove the bones and skin. Flake into 
small pieces, and mix with the bread- 
crumbs, chopped onion, and parsley, also 
the seasoning. Put into a saucepan with 
the milk, and simmer gently for 20 min. 
Kemove from the stove, and beat wuth a 
silver fork. Fill well-buttered scallop- 
shells with the mixture, sprinkle a few 
breadcrumbs over the top, and put into 
the oven to brown. Before serving pour 
I teaspn. melted butter over each shell, 
and allow it to soak in. Any fish may be 
treated this way, and it is an excellent 
way of using up odd pieces. 

Dutch Potatoes. 

6 large potatoes, ij oz. butter, 3 
dessertspn. flour, the same quantity of 
vinegar, { pt. good stock. 

Peel the potatoes, and slice them very 
thinly. Put the butter into a saucepan, 
and, when melted, stir in the flour ; 
cook until lightly browned, then stir in 
the vinegar and the stock. Allow to 
boil, then add the pepper and salt, 
and, lastly, the potatoes. Simmer very 
gently for 30 min., or until the potatoes 
arc quite tender. 

Cheese Olives. 

Allow I olive and a i-in. square piece of 
cheese to each person. Cut a ring in the 
centre of each piece of cheese and push 
in an olive. Fry in a little boiling salad 
oil for 5 min. Drain well, roll in browned 
breadcrumbs, and serve at once. 


OUR NEW LETTER COMPETITION is entitled 
“The Career 1 Most Desire” 


Many girLs and women feel that they are not in their 
right niche in life — that they are not doing the work 
for which they arc most fitted,, or the work they would 
really like to be doing. Most of us have secret longings 
after some other daily routine than the one which has 
fallen to our lot. By this, I do not mean that we are 
discontented ; it merely means tliat most of us have 
more than one interest in life, and are capable of doing 
more than one thing. And our only regret is that we 
cannot do two things at once. 

Now what is the career you would have chosen for 
yourself if you had been free to map out your own life ? 
Perhaps you are among the fortunate ones who are 
able to do the work you love best of all. Many who are 
mothers find in this the career they most desire ; others 
long to throw off the exacting ties of home life and try 
their wings in other directions. 


Wnte a letter, not exceeding 300 words, naming the 
career you would choose for yourself, and your reasons 
for the choice. 

The following prizes arc offered: A First Prize of 
£2 2s. ; Three Prizes of £i is. each ; Four Prizes of 
105 . Od. each ; and Four Prizes of 55. each. And pay- 
ment will be made for any letters we may publish that 
have not been awarded a prize. 

Kach letter must bear the name and address of the 
sender at the top of the first sheet, though no names 
will be attached to any letters we may publish. 

The Editor reserves the right to withhold either prize 
should the adjudicators decide that no letter comes up 
to the recognised standard for that prize. 

Competition letters must reach the Editor between 
November ist and November 15th. A Couponrfrom the 
current number must be enclosed. 



BMVty and the 
Bed*idttliig-rooiii 
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Thm first of somo Artlelos 
for tlM Oitl who Is oboot 
to Fnmlsli 



I AM convinced that 
half the anticipated 
joya of economic in- 
dependence, like 
those of impending 
matrimony, centre 
round the prospect of 
possessing an abid- 
ing-place of one's 
own, some spot, how- 
ever small, that one 
shall have planned 
and perfected one- 
self, according to 
one's individual 
views of what such 
a place should be, a 
sort of self-expression 
possible in no milieu 
of another's choosing. * 

If matrimony be 
not yet for us, it 
may well be that our first excursion into 
furnishing on our own may take the form 
of nothing more ambitious than the 
bed-sitting-room of the girl fulfilling, 
for the first time in her career, a post 
away from home. The room must be 
planned somewhat on the principle of 
the " quick-change turn," for it must 
turn a reception-room face to chance 
visitors, and yet provide real comfort 
in its capacity of bed -room. A little 

finesse should secure the combination. 

TIm M will be Ibe 
Pint Neceesitr. 

Say that the family’s contribution to 
the bachelor domicile has con.sisted of a 
few Windsor chairs, considered by the 
more conservative members of the house- 
hold to be suited only for kitchen use, 
but coveted by the departing heroine 
because she has alw'ays been "queer" 
about old-fashioned odds and ends. 
There has been method in her madness, 
for she has probably seen delightful 
single bedsteads with top and foot 
fashioned to accord with the rounded 
wheelbacks, and lending themselves by 
their picturesqueness to the r/^le of day 
bed. By making the bed, sans pillows, 
in the day-time, using a spread of orange 
Government silk and fashioning day- 
covers of the same material for the 
pillows, she can use the bed as couch 
during the waking hours. If she has the 
forethought to have the legs cut down 
to couch height (it is the excessive height 
that gives the bed away when used m 
a dual capacity) no one need be the 
wiser. 

The bed that is used as a couch must 
be placed as a settee is ordinarily placed, 
not at right-angles to a wall, but either 
against it at parallel to it. It is neglect 
of details of this kind that spoils the 


effect of a room that has a double duty 
to perform. 

Half the joy of a room of one’s own 
consists of the happiness of ministering 
gradually to its needs, and thinking out 
ideas for its decorative betterment. 
Wherefore the wise girl will begin with 
the minimum of furnishings and pro- 
ceed with care. 

The Value of a 
Screen. 

A comprehensive screen is, in a 
room of this description, indispensable, 
whether she decides to instal a wash- 
stand in it or perform her ablutions in 
the bath-room, for there may be chance 
visitors whom one may prefer not to 
initiate into such intimate details even 
as the perching of one’s hat or the 
changing of one's shoes. Screens are 
things that are best bought secondhand 
by the thrifty, for, if of good quality 
(and the cheap .screen is a shifty un- 
steady abomination) it is an expensive 
luxury and likely to cripple expenditure 
in other directions. For the covering of 
the secondhand screen I would counsel 
a chintzy wall-paper that will tone in 
with the orange bedspread, and match 
the paper which I am going to advise 
you elsewhere to u.se in a rather novel 
manner. For I would advocate for the 
bed-sitting-room walls of plain orange 
distemper, surmounted by a deep frieze 
of the chintzy paper, which, again, will 
cover the ceiling. Rather an inversion 
of the ordinary, this patterned ceiling 
and plain wall But when you have tried 
it, 1 am convinced you will like it, for 
it gives a more restful effect than the 
opposite disposition of plain and pat- 
terned, and has the merit of novelty 
without the demerit of additional 
expense. 


Thun thure b rowr 
WafliMtuKL 

If a washstand has 
to be included in your 
scheme of things, it 
is a good plan to pick 
up cheaply some little 
old table of suitable 
size (the ordinary 
deal kitchen tabic 
will answer excel- 
lently if you stain or 
paint its legs) and 
confer upon it a cover 
of linen to match the 
Government silk and 
a set of cottage 
earthenware. This 
will have a less bed- 
roomy effect than a 
washstand proper 
equipped wuth ordin- 
ary toilet ware, and will lend itself to 
use in other ways should you wish to 
alter your arrangements later. 

And your Looking- 
GIum. 

In the bed-sitting-room a toilet mirror 
has no place. Better to compromise on 
a generous oblong mirror in an oaken 
moulding above the mantelpiece or a 
long rectangle of looking-glass screwed 
to the wall. Shops that specialise in 
show-room fittings are the best places in 
which to discover such a mirror at a 
reasonable price, and if its frame does 
not coincide with your decorative ideas, 
you can camouflage its plainness with 
little painted flowers. Or why not con- 
ventionalised oranges and green leaves 
for your orange room ? 

You will probably not care to incur 
the cost of a wardrobe early in the pro- 
ceedings, but will " make do " with a 
corner hanging cupboard for your clothes 
during the first year. The moulding that 
holds and hides the curtain rod will be 
stained, of course, to match your chairs, 
and its curtain of the orange silk will 
possibly be stencilled with a border of 
green leaves. A shelf fitted so that its 
weight rests upon the skirting-board, 
will conceal from sight your boots and 
shoes, the curtain reaching well to the 
ground so that superfluous pairs may 
be put behind it on the floor. 

When you ha\c acquired a chest of 
drawers to hold your smaller personal 
effects, you will not, I imagine, care to 
proceed much farther until more money 
has flowed into the exchequer. But if 
you can afford a roomy bureau in place 
of the chest of drawers, so much the 
better, for you can use its upper portion 
as a dressing-table, shutting down its 
lid to hide its toilet paraphernalia. 



A Violet Yoke in FUet Crochet 


The worker who can do filet crochet evenly 
and firmly can accomplish something that 
will be of lasting Ijeauty. The possibilities 
of filet crochet are almost limitless. The 
work is suitable in coarse effect for bed- 
spreads, cushion-covers, chair-backs, etc., 
while, w^orkcd in fine thread, it makes a 
very delightful trimming for underwear. 

The wearing qualities of filet crochet are 
so well known that it is hardly necessary to 
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that it will launder excellently, and in these 
days, when the question of laundering pre- 
sents so much difficulty in various ways, 
that is a point that one cannot afford to 
overlook. 

Although the actual work is very simple, 
filet crochet requires a good deal of prac- 
tice before perfection can be reached. But 
given the time and patience, anyone can 
become an expert worker. 




This violet spray 

could be used in 
other ways than that 
illustrated here 
Little inlets could de 
lightfully decorate night 
gown, camisole or chemise 
—and inlets are a most 
effective form of embel 
lishment. Then in a 
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Th« IMagnm for worktag tho Violot Toko 

Begin at point A with 524 ch on which to make 173 open 
meshes. Work back and forth according to diagram until points 
D and K are reached, these portions are added after the rest of the 
yoke has been completed. Work left shoulder strap as far as 
point B. The last row of this strap is worked after making ch for 
back of yoke. Join thread at point C and follow the diagram. 
When second shoulder strap is complete add 261 sis for back of 
yoke. Join thread at points D and E re8|>eclively and finish 
underarm portions. 

For iho Ribbon Boadina woHc u follows*-" 

1// 1 tr and 4 ch into every other open mesh. At the 

corners there are no ch Ijetween the 2 tr as they form two sides of 
the same mesh. 

2 nd Jii/w , — Begin at a corner of the back and attach thread to 
tr. ♦ 2 d c, 1 picot (p), I d c, I p, I d c, i p, 2 d c all into the 
next tr, si st into next tr and repeat from Work this Ijeading 
around neck and armholes. 

To determine the licst measurement of the finished yoke divide 
the number of me.shes 282 by the number of meshes to the inch in 
your work. If a larger or smaller size is desired add or subtract 
open meshes at the centre front, centre back, and under the arms. 
To lengthen or shoiten shoulder 5tra))s change number of open 
meshes between patterns. 
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refer to them. In this respect it is unlike 
many forms of work, which are exquisite 
when new, but a small amount of wear and 
tear works havoc with them. But when 
you have worked a nightdress or camisole 
yoke in filet crochet, you have made some- 
thing that will, in all probability, outlast 
the material to which it is applied. It can 
then be taken off and used again. 

Another point in its favour is the fact 


The design here illustrated is rather un- 
usual in shape, but quite simple to work 
from the directions given. 

The little violet spray can be followed 
from the diagram, l>earing in mind the fact 
that the white squares indicate solid mesh, 
and the black squares open mesh. Each 
solid mesh is made by working 3 tr over 3 ch, 
and each open mesh by working 2 ch 1 tr over 
3 ch. Use Pcri-Lusta "Crochet*' No. 70. 


“violet” room, the 
spray could figure on the 
bedspread, curtains, table 
cloth ; or if the spray re 
peated represented too much 
work, the little bud would 
make a charming decora- 
tion. An illustration 
of the finished yoke is 
shown on page 48. 


Tlie NinUi Volutna of our Popular NoodDowofk Quarterly Supplamout STITCHERY 
b now roady. Thb contains Nos. 33, 34, 35 and 36, and b attractliroly bound in 
Paper Boards. Price 2s. 6d« net; by post 2s« lid. 
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Pretty Indoor Frocks and Blouses 


When baying net for 
dre^t trimming, Ilk 
for the Heatbeote 
Devonshire Nets 
SUk, cotton, or lml< 
tetlon metal nets 
ere obtainable In 
this make, and all 
are excellent for 
dressmaking pur- 
poses. 


The little frock 
below has magyar 
sleeves, and is cut 
on straight hanging 
lines, owing its 
charm to the drap- 
ing of the fichu trim- 
ming ; these sash 
and fichu effects are 
very popular at the 
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Play Crarmenta for Tiny Tota 






A Knitted Sports Cape 


Knitted capes have a very smart appearance, and the 
quick even knitter who feels capable of attempting so 
large a piece of work would hnd this a 
very easy design to make. 

The cape itself is worked in two 
pieces, which are joined with a seam 
at the centre back, and then gathered 
at the top into the long folded collar. 

The collar extends into long scarf 
ends, that can either be allowed to 
hang down over the back of the cape, 
or the cape can be worn open at front, 
and the scarf ends crossed over the 
chest and taken round under the arms 
beneath the cape and fastened together 
at the back. 

For the skirt of the cape use Messr.s. 

Baldwin and Walker’s Ladyship " 
five-ply Scotch P'ingering, and for the 
collar the same makers’ “ Thistle- 
down ” wool ; about 2 lb. of the former 
and T } lb. of the latter will be required. 

Use No. q bone or celluloid needles 
throughout. 

To obtain a soft fluffy surface on 
the collar the “ Thistledown " w'ool 
must be brushed wdth a special wire 
brush. These brushes can now' be 
obtained at any good-class art needlc- 
W'ork shop. 

Abbreviatioiit Usea. 

K = knit ; p = purl ; tt = stitch or 
stitches. 

The C&pe. 

This is worked in single rib of k 1, 
p I, throughout. 

Cast on 200 st. Work in rib of k i, 
pi, for 38 inches. 

Then cast off 5 st from one end of tlie 
needle every other row' until only 30 st 
are left. Cast off. 

Work the second half in the same 
way, and seam together the cast-on 
edges. 

The ColUr. 

This is worked in plain garter- stitch, 
tw'o rows forming a ridge. 

Cast on 10 st. 

K plain, increasing two st at each 
end in the first two ridges ; these in- 
creasings should be made in the 3rd and 4th st from 
the end of the row'. 

Then increase i st at each end of every other ridge 



at the Pront with the long Scarf 
ends croaaed over the Cheat and 
fastened under the Cape at the Back. 


5 ridges ; every second ridge for 20 ridges ; every 
third ridge for 24 ridges ; every fourth ridge for 
60 ridges. 

Continue without increasing until 
your work "measures 43 inches (this 
will be the centre of the collar), and 
work the second half, decreasing at 
each side to correspond with the in- 
creasings on the first half. 

Pk^aainv and 
Makiaa Up. 

Much of the successful appearance 
of a garment of this character will 
depend on all parts being carefully 
pressed before making up. 

To do this, place the work on a 
thickly-padded ironing-board, lay a 
well dampened cloth over it, and press 
firmly with a moderately hot iron. 

This process pulls the stitches to- 
gether, and gives the garment a more 
professional appearance ; and it is a 
point that amateur knitters often over- 
look altogether. But once a w'orker 
realises the difference it makes, she will 
no more neglect this part of the work 
than she will neglect the casting-off 
process, so obvious is the difference 
between a pressed garment and one 
that has not been so treated. 

Jkfore joining the collar to the cape 
brush the surface of the collar well 
with the wire brush. It sometimes 
takes a good deal of brushing to get 
the wool to proper fluffiness, so if the 
effect at first does not quite come up 
to your expectations, persevere with 
firm brisk brushings until you have 
achieved the desired result. 

To make up, gather the neck edge 
of the cape until it is 37 inches in 
length, and seam to the centre of one 
edge of the collar strip, with the fluffy 
side inwards, and matching the centre- 
back seam of cape to the centre of 
collar. 

Fold the collar over through the 
centre lengthwise. This brings half the 
soft fluffy surface on to the right side 
of the cape, and the other half makes 
a comfortable finish round the inside 
of the neck. 

No fastenings but the scarf ends are really necessary, 
but one crochet loop and button to correspond may ^ 
added just below the collar, if desired. 


“STITCHERY” No. 57 

-STITCHERY” No. 37 k a “Winter WooUy” Number, and eenteins mnim dalifhtfal 
garmenU for chttdron and adults, includtiif Sports Coats, Jaekots, Caps, a Jumper, 
and a Scarf. Evoiyono who is intorostod in either knitting or crochet should secure 
a copy. Price Sd* not By post 7d. 
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Chapter IlL 

The Letter. 

Roslmary herself could not remem- 
ber the coming of the letter. She was 
still too small to remember anything 
consciously, however much her sub- 
conscious self may have been regis- 
tering impressions and filing them 
upon the shelves of memory for 
future use At the time the letter 
came her hfe was merely a well-ordered 
sequence of food and sleep , with inter- 
\ als of sitting upon her mother's knee, 
or upon old Marie's more capacious 
lap, or of rolling about on a strip of 
carpet laid over the glass in the garden, 
and clawing with small dimpled hands 
at the gieen leaves or big daisies which 
swung so temptingly in front of her eyes 
She had not learnt to say more than a few 
vciy baby words, nor had the moment 
yet come when a pair of \ ery w obbly legs 
earned her across a corner of the bare 
room upstairs from her mother's to 
Marie’s outstretched arms, when the 
letter was put into her mother's hand 
It was given to her by L^on Cochot, the 
sturdy old postman who tiudged over 
the countryside for miles with his post- 
box slung round his neck, and a word of 
good cheer and of curient gossip for 
everyone to whom he dehvered letters 
When Leon came round the bend of the 
road Grace was standing at the door 
of the little white house shading her 
e>cs fiom the level rays of the sun, and 
watching anxiously for M^‘re Bellusc, 
who was late with the milk I^con 
whistled as he came, she could hear his 
queer muffled whistling before he him- 
self came in sight, and she smiled 
involuntarily at the remarkable varia- 
tions of keys he introduced into a very 
simple air. 

" Bon jour, madame," he called out 
gaily, as he rounded the bend of the road 
and sawder standing there, framed in 
the doorway. ** Bon jour, et voici une 
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Rosemary 

A Serial Story 

By L. O. MOBERLY 

lettie pour vous C'est une lettre des 
Ind les — bien sur " The old postman took 
the most profound interest m the corre- 
spondence of all his clients, and the few- 
ness of letters received b> the ladv of 
the white house formed an inexhaustible 
topic of conversation between him and 
his wife Here was a ladv — undoubtcdlv 
a lad> and an English lad}, too, and 
as a rule Ihev wrote myriads of letters, 
as he could testif} , having carried Icttcis 
to thi little hotel m the mountains vvluch 
the I nglish frequented — }et here was 
this r nglish ladv v\ho week m weik out, 
haidl) ever received anv letters at all 
It was most surprising most unusual 
And L^on gencrall} ended the conv ersa- 
tion bv shaking his head sagelv and 
surmising that the prett} madame up 
there must have quarrelled with her 
relations She was a vMdow no doubt 
she was a widow, and that she did not 
wear black was merely another instance 
of the stiange ways of her nation And 
ver} likclv Icon assured his wife very 
likely her husband's famil> had not been 
kind It was often thus with young 
widows in a land like England And 
Lion’s wife hstened and nodded not 
being greatly concerned as to where her 
good man got his fantastic ideas of the 
country of fog and raij>t, and believing 
as much or as httle of what he told her 
as seemed good m her e> es For Lion’s 
wife held philosophical and possibly 
heterodox views about the lords of 
creation, regarding them, or, at least, 
the one she herself had marned, as boys 
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to be humoured and kept quiet and 
amused, their statements to be ac- 
cepted with many grains of salt Not 
that she would have put her phil- 
osophy into these words, or that she 
even thought it m this phraseology 
But nevertheless it formed the kernel 
of her philosophy about the stronger 
sex 

‘ A letter for me. Monsieur LCon ^ 
What an event ^ " Grace exclaimed, 
as she took the letter the old man held 
out to her “ And from such a long way 
oft, too She scrutinised the envelope 
whilst the postman scrutinised her " It 
IS from the godfather of my httle girl 
He IS a soldier, you know, and in 
India " 

Leon knew the young man was a 
soldier David Merraby's visit to 
Dragnon had given him and his neigh- 
bours plenty of food foi talk , but that 
David had gone to India was news to 
him and lie lingered for several minutes 
at Grace s side talking to her of those 
Lastern lands of which he had a con- 
ception even weirder than his concep- 
tion of England 

Fh bien » he said with a sigh, when 
Grace made a determined movement 
towards the interior of the house " Eh I 
. bicn il faut continuer ma promenade 
Tout le mondc m attend avec im- 
patience » " And picking up his box, 
which he had temporarily slid from 
his neck to the ground, he punsued 
his way along the winding road to the 
steep village street beyond, and Grace 
went into the garden where Rosemary 
sprawled and cooed at Manes feet 
The kttei was thick Grace wondered 
why David was writing her such volumes, 
for, beyond a very occasional note, he 
did not correspond with her, and the 
closely written sheets she drew from 
their thin envelope considerably roused 
her curiosity Ihe sheets that were 
covered with David's clear firm hand- 
wrriting were wrapped round by a half 
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sheet of paper, and on this a few words 
only were inscribed. 

** Dear Grace, — You probably know, 
or perhaps you donH, that we are having 
a bit of a scrap here on the frontier, and 
it is, I daresay, described in the Press as 
* restlessness amongst the tribes.* We are 
calming the restlessness. It is a tougher 
job than people realise, and some of us 
won't get out of it alive. Please give 
the enclosed to my goddaughter when 
she can understand it. I hope I shall 
see her grow up to do you credit. If I 
don't — my letter to her discharges some 
of my godfathcrly duties. 

‘'Yours ever, 

“David Merraby.’* 

With fingers that shook a little Grace 
unfolded the closely-written sheets, and 
when she laid them down, her eyes were 
so misty with tears that the trees across 
the valley ran together in a great blur 
of green, and she could scarcely see 
Rosemar>'*s face She stooped and picked 
up the child and held her close in a little 
paroxysm of tenderness. 

“ Oh 1 Baby mine," she whispered, 
vhilst Rosemary’s hands clutched at 
her hair, *' you are lucky to have such 
a godfather. And he can’t be killed, oh ! 
he can't be killed," she went on vehe- 
mently: " he must came back and help 
you by -and -by, when you will need his 
help so much " 

The baby laughed and chuckled, and 
grabbed her mother’s hair more firmly. 
"Mummy," she said firmly; and her 
mother held her more closely still and 
pressed a kiss on the small soft face 
against her own. 

" But he can't be killed," she repeated ; 
" he can't be killed. David was so alive 
— so strong He must came back." 

Baby Rosemary chuckled again, and 
her mother carried her in - 


made a clutch at the sheets beneath 
her fingers. 

" Not now." her mother said gently. 
" Baby can't have the letter now. When 
she is big she shall have it for her very 
own, to read, and to keep, and to trea- 
sure. Oh ! but — ^David will come back. 
He can't be killed. He was so alive I " 
Something in the impassioned utter- 
ance of the words seemed to strike the 
brain of the laughing baby on her knee, 
and the small hands that had been 
tugging at the letter in the box all at 
once went up to Grace's cheek and 
patted it softly. 

" Poo* mummy 1 " she said, " poo' 
mummy ! " And then again Grace 
gathered the child closely to her and 
rained kisses on her face. 

" But he can’t be dead I " she kept 
on repeating to herself during the days 
that followed, until there came a morning 
in the following week when Ldon Cochot 
once more brought a letter to the door. 

" Pas encore des Indies," he said, with 
his cheery smile, " mais e'est de I'Angle- 
terre. Pent ^tre e'est une lettre d'un 
des parents de madame ? " 

" Peut-etre," she answered vaguely, 
not thinking at all of what she said, only 
thinking of the name printed on the 
flap of the envelope — the name that 
sent a little chill to her heart. 

" Messrs. ViUaton and Villaton." 
She was less talkative than usual to 
L6on, and the old postman trudged 
away feeling disappointed and resentful. 
He even shrugged his shoulders as he 
brea.sted the hill to the village, and under 
his breath he muttered — 

" Eh ! bien, e'est une Anglaise. Que 
veux tu ?" And the tunes he whistled 
were more out of tune than was their 
wont, which to those who knew L^on 
Cochet and his whistling is saying a 


great deal. But Lton and his funny 
unmusical tunes had gone out of Grace's 
head before she had reached the sitting- 
room, too many thoughts rioted there, 
thoughts brought by the sight of those 
printed words on the flap of the envelope 
— " Messrs. Villaton and Villaton." 

What did the solicitors want with her 
now ? What could they want ? She sat 
down beside the table, exactly where 
She had sat a week ago when she was 
putting away David's letter to Rose- 
mary, and for many minutes she did , 
not attempt to open the communication 
from the firm of Villaton. The chilly 
sensation about her heart made her feel 
as if she did not dare to read its con- 
tents, she felt such a ghastly conviction 
that they might mean a re-opening of 
all the old story, the old pain. She 
fingered the envelope irresolutely, and 
opened it at last to read the following 
words : — 

" 100, Essex Street, Strand. 

" May 14th. 

" Dear Madam. — We are directed to in- 
form you that by the death of Mr. David 
Merraby, killed in action on March i8th 
last, your daughter Rosemary becomes 
his sole legatee. The money, amounting 
roughly to about £10,000, is left in 
trust for the young lady in question, 
you yourself being appointed one of 
the trustees, in conjunction with Mr. 
Harold Merraby, Mr. David Merraby’s 
uncle, and Mr. Tomlinson of our firm. 
We should be glad to know if you could 
make it convenient .to come to England 
to discuss the above with us. Your 
travelling expenses will be defrayed. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Villaton and Villaton." 

« 

After the perusal of the letter Grace 
sat looking straight before her, her eyes 
fixed upon the white wall 


doors to the small sitting- 
room w’here she kept such 
liooks and other treasures 
as she possessed — amongst 
them a dispatch-case in 
dark green leather which 
stood always upon her 
table. Sitting down beside 
the table, and holding the 
child upon her knee, Grace 
unlocked the box and laid 
David Merraby 's closely- 
written sheets upon a pile 
of letters which already 
lay there. 

" That is your letter, 
Rosemary, my sweet," 
she said, taking the child’s 
wee hands and touching 
with them the lettei she 
had just put away. 

" Baby ! " the small girl 
replied with a nod of her 
head. "Baby!" And she 
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opposite, her thoughts in 
a chaos. David had been 
better than his word, that 
was one of her thoughts ; 
he was setting his god- 
daughter above the possi- 
bility of poverty. Rose- 
mary — a smile trembled 
on her mother’s lips — 
Rosemary would be a 
lady of means. Not that 
she would ever have been 
in danger of actual 
poverty, but David's gift 
would set her above all 
difficulty. She could hear 
her baby's laughter out 
there in the garden, and 
Marie's voice talking to 
the child ; and from M^re 
Belluse's farm in the 
valley there floated up to 
her the cheery sounds of 
clucking hens nnd the 
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fnooipg o2 the cows m the 
pasture Ftom the houses 
along the road she could 
hear the women chattenng 
gaily together, and from 
the valley came the 
rhythmical noise of wood- 
sawing In tho trees 
across the valley the 
pigeons cooed softly. All 
these sounds made part 
of her quiet monotonous 
life at Dragnon, the life 
into which a certain sort 
of peace was just begin- 
ning to come And now 
this letter summoned her 
back into another life, 
another world She laid 
it on the table with a 
sudden sensation of dis- 
taste She was glad — oh ! 
yes, she was glad that 
Rosemary would have 
money of her own — money 
that would make her in- 
dependent of everything 
that could savour of 
charity or that might be 
paid from a sense of duty 
or necessity She was 
grateful to David Meiraby 
for the thought which had 
prompted the gift But 
she shrank from all that 
was proposed m Messrs 
Villaton s letter Once in 
the year that had elapsed 
since Rosemary’s chnsten- 
ing she had paid a brief, 
a very brief, visit to 
Tngland, so brief that 
old Mane had marvelled 
how it could have been worth while 
to take so long a journey for so short a 
time But beyond that one short absence 
she had never left the Uttle village and 
its enviroiK She had not even visited 
Camchnes only s x miles away, and the 
world beyond had begun to look dream- 
like and teriifying She had become so 
accustomed to a life of solitude, to an 
existence apart from her own race and 
class, that she dreaded returning to the 
outside world, much as an inexperienced 
traveller dreads a long and dangerous 
journey And her first instinct was to 
refuse the solicitors* request , to beg 
that necessary papeis might be sent to 
her , to ask that all the business should 
be arranged without her actual presence 
But second thoughts showed her that she 
must not act upon this first impulse 
In any case it was nearly time for her 
to pay another visit to England, and 
Messrs Villaton’s letter made it abund- 
antly clear that she was needed in person 
now, and her other visit she could 
combine with the visit to the solicitors 
Underneatl^l the shrinking diffidence 


with which nature and circumstances 
had endowed her, there was also in Grace 
a certain dogged faculty for doing a 
duty however unpleasant and although 
she possessed no particular strength of 
character she had a vivid consciousness 
that for the sake of right she rrtust do 
right when the right course lay clearly 
ahead of her And it seemed to he 
clearly ahead of her now 

She folded ay the letter and ^ ithout 
allowing herself further time for thought, 
drew papci and pen towards her, and 
then and there wrote her answer, say- 
ing that she should be m England for 
three days upon a given date, and that 
she would then arrange to call at their 
office And having made her decision, 
she locked away Messrs Villaton’s com- 
munication in her drawer, and went 
down to the garden to Rosemary and 
Mane She did not want to look forward 
to the days ahead of her She tried 
to put out of her mmd all thoughts of 
England and what might he before her 
there 

During the weeks that followed, she 
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lived from hour to hour, absorbing her- 
self in the child, hstenmg to Mane’s 
prattle about the village and its concerns, 
trying not to allow her mmd to dwell 
either upon the past or the future, 
centring every thought on the present 
And on a day just a fortmghMater than 
the arrival of the first letter, there came 
a second from Messrs Villaton begging 
her to be in their office at a specified 
time on Thursday of the following week, 
and enclosing a cheque for her expenses 
As she laid down the letter she drew 
a long breath and shivered, feeling in 
intensified form what a ^vvimmcr feels 
before he plunges into the ice cold 
waters of a turbulent winter sea 

Ciliaptw IV. 

In Mvmts. ViUatons’ Officn 

When Rosemary’s mother came into 
the big square room in Essex Street, 
she had a bewildered consciousness of a 
number of people whq rose to their feet 
and stared at her She could not at 
first separate them in her own mmd, 



or distingttisn one face from another. 
She only knew that as the clerk from 
the downstairs office opened the senior 
partner's door and an- 
nounced her name, a great 
clattering of voices going on 
inside the room stopped sud- 
denly, and that she was 
confronted by a confusing 
crowd of silent men and 
women who stared at her 
with cold eyes. Mr. Villaton, 
brisk and business-like, wth 
a smooth manner and rather 
piercing eyes, came forward 
at once and shook her hand. 

"I am very glad you 
have been able to come," he 
said. " Matters will be a 
great deal simplified by hav- 
ing you here. Please sit 
down. I " — he hesitated 
and coughed, a queer little 
cough which held in it a 
note of apology — "I think 
everyone here is known to 
you excepting my partner, 

Mr. Tomlinson, your co- 
Irustec under Mr. Merraby's 
will . * ’ His long and rather slowly -spoken 
speech had allowed Grace time to recover 
some of her equilibrium ; the mist cleared 
from her eyes ; she saw that the crowd 
that had at first seemed to rise before her 
dissolved itself into Mr. and Mrs, 
Mcrraby, Pavid’s father and mother, 
his uncle, Mr. Horace Merraby, and a 
tall fair woman at .sight of whom the 
colour left her face, and she gripped the 
arm of her chair as though she were 
seized with faintness. Indeed, for a 
moment tlic room did rock most un- 
comfortably, and once more all the people 
in it ran together into a dreadful in- 
distinguishable mass ; and then as Mr. 
Villaton spoke again the mass slowly 
di.'^integrated itself into separate men 
and women, and she gripped the chair 
more tightly, feeling that in this way 
she could maintain her self-control and 
keep the deadly faintness at bay. 

" I hope your journey was not a 
difficult one ? " Mr. Villaton was saying 
in easy conversational tones. " I am 
sorry we were obliged to ask you to take 
it." 

" It didn't matter , I was coming 
to England anyhow this week," she 
answered dully, bending her head in 
acknowledgment of the stiff bows be- 
stowed upon her by the rest of the com- 
pany — by all, that is to say, excepting 
the tall fair woman, who looked rigidly in 
front of her, making no sign. And yet 
it was toivards her that Grace every now 
and then directed glances that seemed 
to express something of wistfulness, 
something of appeal. But no re- 
assuring glance came in return. The 
fair woman's face was singularly devoid 


of expression; it could scarcely be 
called cold, it was almost too indifferent 
even for coldness; and her eyes were 
fixed upon a desk on the 
solid table in front of her as 
though it were an object of 
the most absorbing interest. 
Grace's glance left the tall 
woman and wandered round 
the rest of the people who 
had now seated themselves 
in a semicircle facing Mr. 
•Villaton. 

"You understand exactly 
what my letter to you-— er — 
implied," the lawyer said 
quietly. " It was quite clear 
to you that Mr. David Mer- 
raby has left ten thousand 
pounds in trust for your 
daughter." The very 
faintest, most tremulous 
smile crossed Grace's face — 
the word daughter was such 
a solemn and dignified word 
to apply to the laughing 
baby she had left behind at 
Dragnoii. 

" Yes, I understood," she 
answered. It was very kind of him." 

Mrs. Merraby, Da\id’s mother, who 
sat upon the lawyer's right hand, 
drew herself up and flashed a contemp- 
tuous look at the speaker. 

" We should naturally like to 

know " she began, when her 

husband, a thin anxious-faced man 
sitting next her, touched her hand. 

" Wait a moment, my dear ; let us 
hear what Mr. Villaton has to say before 
we say anything." 

Mrs. Merraby shrugged her shoulders, 
the very crape on her dress looked 
aggressive as she pulled her hand 
sharply away from her husband, and 
he looked across at Grace with a certain 
deprecation in his glance. It was the 
first human touch that she had felt 
during the interview, and there was 
gratitude in her eyes as they met his. 
But Mr. Villaton's voice w^nt on again 
as impassively as though this little 
interlude had not taken place. 

" The money has been left in trust," 
he said ; " and, as I mentioned in my 
letter to you, the trustees appointed by 
Mr. Merraby are yourself" — he bowed 
slightly towards Grace — " Mr. Horace 
Merraby " — ^herc his glance turned to- 
wards the square-set man sitting on his left 
hand — " and my partner, Mr. Tomlinson. 
The money remains in trust until your 
daughter attains the age of twenty-five," 
Again before Grace's eyes there floated 
a vision of the laughing cooing baby 
grabbing at the flowers amongst the 
grass at Dragnon, and the mental effort 
of reconstructing the laughing babe into 
a grown-up woman of twenty-five was 
beyond her powers. She only bent her 
6o 


head in token that she followed Mr. 
Villaton's words. 

" During your daughter's minority 
her money is to be spent upon her up- 
bringing and education; but beyond 
stating that he wishes her to have the 
very best education possible, Mr. Mer- 
raby lays down no restrictions. He 
leaves all decisions entirely to you and 
to your co-trustees." 

" It was very kind of him," Grace 
repeated, realising dully that she had 
made the same remark before, but that 
she was incapable of varjdng it. 

" We should naturally like to know," 
Mrs. Merraby said again, and this time 
her husband allowed her to speak with- 
out interruption. " We should naturally 
like to know how you propose to carry 
out dear David’s wishes. " And again she 
looked across at Grace with a glance 
that seemed oddly compounded of 
resentment and contempt. 

" I don't quite know yet," poor Grace 
faltered, " it has all come as such a 
surprise — such a complete surprise." Her 
eyes wandered round the circle of not 
too friendly faces until they once more 
encountered Mr. Merraby’s glance. 
" Rosemary is only a year old now. 
When the time for her education comes, 
of course " 

" Of course, you will consult others," 
Mrs. Merraby put in sharply. " Dear 
David's generous action is naturally 
of great interest to us. We should feel 
that our experience might be of help 
to you." 

" Yes," Grace said faintly, feeling a 
little like a trapped animal, hemmed in 
and oppressed by hostile forces of which 
it has only a half knowledge. 

" There will be a good many papers 
to sign," Mr. Villaton’s clear and decided 
tones struck in again. " It will, I hope, 
be convenient for you to stay a day or 
two in town." He was still looking at 
Grace, and she pulled herself together 
with a nervous gesture, saying — 

" I must be out of town all to-morrow." 
The colour flooded Grace’s face, she 
spoke fast and nervously, " After that 
I can be in London, if you wish. But I 
would like to get away as soon as you 

can spare me. 1 ” She had been about 

to add, " I am very lonely here," but the 
expression upon the faces round her did 
not encourage this, or indeed any con- 
fidences, and she sat silently waiting for 
further instructions and information, a 
slight forlorn figure seeming oddly out 
of place in this company. 

" Why did they all come ? " The 
question reiterated itself in her brain. 
" Why did they all come ? " And whilst 
Mr. Villaton's voice continued enun- 
ciating details of David's will, and of 
the way in which the money was in- 
vested, Grace's eyes again travelled 
wistfully round the grot^, resting 
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finally* as before, upon the fair woman 
whose glance was so rigidly turned 
away from her 

Why did she come ? The question 

changed Its form ** Surely Geoffrey 

But she did not dare allow that thought 
to go on to its end, she did not dare risk 
losing her self-control, and she needed 
every ounce she possessed to sit there 
quietly without breaking down But 
despite herself, that question recurred 
at intervals, Why did she come ? 
And her eyes were constantly drawn as 
if by a magnet to the fair woman's face 
She had almost forgotten to listen to 
the string of investments which Mr 
ViUaton was reading to her in his most 
impressive tones, but she was brought 
sharply back to the exigencies of the 
moment by the cessation of his voice, 
and she was aware that he was looking 
at her m the evident expectation that 
she must have some remark to make 

I haven’t quite taken it all in," she 
faltered, not daring to own that she 
had taken in nothing at all of all he had 
read , ' but I think it was very good of 
— David , very kind of him It imU 
make all the difference to Rosemary ' 


And then, as if by a magnet again, her 
eyes were drawn towards the fair woman 
whose eyes for the flash of a second met 
hers fully, then turned away But not 
before Grace had read in them — was it 
surprise, interest, or animosity > 

Mr Merraby proposes, as >ou ha\e 
heard," Mr Villaton continu^ , and 
Grace realised guiltily that she had not 
heard ' Mr Merraby proposes ' the 
lawyer repeated. ' that you should be 
the guardian of your child, with the 
help and advice of the other two 
trustees For the present, whilst she is 
in infancy, you will ha\e sole charge of 
her and I have no doubt you will agree 
with Mr Horace Merraby and Mr 
Tomhnson that an income for her 
maintenance should be paid regularly 
to you, at such times as you and they 
shall decide ' 

" I am sure that will be quite right," 
Grace said nervously ' I shall agree to 
whatever you decide is best 1 only 
want to do what is wise for my little 
girl ’ Her voice quivered o\ er the last 
words Some pent up passion w ithin her 
seemed to make an effort to escape 
but the effort was abortive Having 


made her httle speech, she sat very up< 
right and clasped her hands tightly 
together, winking back the tears which 
all at once made the room and its 
occupants waver mistily before her eyes 
She was conscious that Mr Villaton 
was giving her more details, more in- 
formation, but her brain refused to 
grasp anything further, and when 
presently the lawyer pushed back his 
chair and said stiffly, " Then I think 
we need not, detain you any longer to- 
day,' she felt as though a prison door 
had been set open to allow her to escape 
She rose and looked round at the othei 
occupants of the room 

Good bve I ' she said in a small 
flustered voice, including them all in 
the one woid ‘ I shall try — I mean I 
hope Rosemary will be worthy of all 
that IS being done for her " 

I hope so ' Mrs Merraby’s voice 
was the only one raised in reply. " Time 
alone will show " And having given 
utterance to this trite remark her mouth 
shut again into a hard straight line 
Mr Marraby held out his hand and shook 
Grace s hand, and a grateful look flashed 
o\er her face Then the lawyer moved 






tathe door and opened it for her, and she 
was passing out when the tall fair woman 
made a quick step forward and reached 
Grace just as she had crossed the thres- 
hold, and was standing in the passage. 

" Why did you come ? '* The words 
broke from Grace in a little breathless 
outburst. “ Why did you come ? ** 

Mr. Mrrraby asked me to come. 
And, after all, Rosemary, as you call her, 
is my niece.'* 

Mr. Villaton had shut the door behind 
them, the two women stood alone in the 
passage, and Grace leant back against 
the wall feeling suddenly very tired. 

“ Yes — she is your niece, of course. 
But you never liked me, Bertha ; you 
always resented Geoffrey’s having mar- 
ried me. 1 believe you almost hate me." 

*' Certainly not." Something con- 
temptuous rang in the other’s tones, a 
frozen smile crossed her lips. " You 
exaggerate, Grace. I did not think the 
mamage very suitable ; but it doesn’t 
much matter now.’’ She shrugged her 
shoulders. " After all, as Geoffrey’s 
sister I can’t sav much, can I ? " 


" You are not to say a word against 
him — not a word." Grace stood upright, 
her face flaming, her eyes alight with 
passionate indignation. " It is because 
you are his sister that you ought to 
know — you ought to know " 

She broke off her sentence as though 
nearly choked by emotion, and the 
woman called Bertha again shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" My dear Grace, I can't work myself 
up as you do—I never could ; and I 
can't manage to make Geoffrey into a 
saint and a martyr, even though he is 
my brother. The whole thing has been 
disastrous. You can't deny that it is a 
big tragedy in a family like ours." 

Grace laughed — a faint bitter little 
laugh — and the blaze in her eyes died 
down. Again she looked utterly worn 
out. 

" I believe you only think of how it 
affects your family, not of Geoffrey’s 
misery or mine. What does your family 
matter as against all that it has meant 
to the two people most closely con- 
cerned ? ’’ 


" I daresay family honour means 
nothing to you/' came the scathing 
rejoinder ; and Grace's face grew white 
and red by turns. 

" Perhaps my family isn't as great or 
important as yours," she said dully. 
" You always hated me because I was 
a nobody ; but my people were honest 
and true and honourable, even if they 
were not in the peerage or the landed 
gentry." There was faint sarcasm in 
her gentle voice. " And it isn't fair of 
you to talk to me like this now ! After 
all, I am Geoffrey’s wife — I am the 
mother of Geoffrey’s daughter. His 
pain is my pain, and " 

" His disgrace your disgrace, yes — 
that is obvious," the other woman 
broke in impatiently. " I came to-day 
because Mrs. ’Merraby wanted me to 
come, and I didn’t want the Merrabys 
to suppose I was not on speak- 
ing terms with Geoffrey’s wife. To 
But I think you are extremely 
wise to have settled out of 
England. It would be very un- 
pleasant for you here." 
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She was so fond of flitting in and out 

To the japcmica, which grew about 

The old grey wall, and made a living flame 

That touched her gown, and almost called her nafne. 

Her patient fingers coaxed frail honied blooms 

Until their wandering fragrance filled the rooms. 

Tall ox-eyed daisies, purple scented stocks, 

Luxuriated by her waving phlox. 

She looked at flowers as tender mothers look 
At little ones ; as bookworms at a book ; 

Or, as a lapidary at a gem ; 

And, thus, she seemed a part of all of them. 

IL 

So, to our finite hearts, it seems 
That in the Heaven of our dreams 
There must be sheltered garden-places 
Where she can watch the flower faces ; 

Some little wayside garden, set 
With lupins and with mignonette. 

And there (or so we dream) she lingers, 

The scent of wild thyme on her fingers. 

There, she who loved the flowers so well 
Is tjring up the asphodel. 

The msrrtle bush she held so dear, * 

Which never blossomed for her here — 

Who knows but she may find it there, 
Perfuming all the holy air 7 

Yes, far from sound of fret or strife. 

With happy mouth a-quiver. 


She tends the spreading Tree of Life 
That grows beside the river, 

Just murmuring low with absent smile. 

Or humming little songs the whUe. 

111 . 

But there were other flowers she tended. 
Which thrived for her. Rare blossoms these: 
Exotic blooms one seldom sees; 

White-petalled Peace ; Long-suffering, 

With many another lovesome thing; 

Kind Thought, and Patient Care, expended 
On careless folk, who never guessed 
How she was giving of her best 

IV. 

The friendly lips ai'e silent now ; 

The kindly hand so still is. 

She, who was homelier than her flowers. 
More gracious than her lilies, 

Has left her four-pronged gardening fork 
(Poor relic of her skill !) 

For our dear Bunty’s sunburnt grasp. 

To do our Bunty’s will. 

O little, gay, impubive child. 

Turning the fragrant sod ; 

With eager fingers, wrestling wild ^ 

With weed and sun-baked clod. 

Heaven grant that with as meek a heart 
Yon, too, may learn to do your part ; 

That so, with spirit undefiled, 

You, too, may flower to God. 
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The most widely recognised trouble with 
the intensely intellectual woman is that 
her housekeeping arrangements are apt 
to be a trifle loose. Look at George Sand, 
for example, and — well, the other names 
escape me just now, and 1 have so little 
time for looking things up, what with 
doing over the living-room, and getting 
the winter coats out of camphor, and 
interviewing potential cooks ; so look 
at George Sand, anyway. There she was, 
staying up writing and keeping the 
lights burning all hours of the night, and 
doubtless getting scraps of paper and 
hef nasty cigar-ashes all over the floor, 
and running off to Italy at a moment’s 
notice, in the most irresponsible way. 
It is safe to say, although I have never 
gone very deeply into her life, that she 
lost all track of how many pounds of 
flour they had on hand in the kitchen, 
and that she never was quite assured in 
her mind as to whether Tuesday was 
silver-cleaning day and Wednesday set 
apart for brass-polishing, or whether it 
was just the other way round. 

And it is the same way with many 
women who. although not so prominent, 
aspire to be equally alert mentally. The 
thing is perfectly understandable ; it is 
no easy matter to keep up with all the 
cultural topics of the day, and at the 
same time to stay abreast of the 
activities of the laundry, the price of 
sugar, and the vagar- 


and yet there is not one of us who 
couldn't, at a moment’s notice, give you 
the current price of loin chops, tell you 
how much laundry soap her washef- 
woman is in the habit of taking home 
as a souvenir, or recite for you the 
unabridged list of articles scheduled for 
her next Sunday's dinner. Such mental 
feats are practically nothing to us. So 
often do we perform them that they 
occasion not the slightest remark — save 
when, as in the present instance, we 
sit down and really think about them. 

We have never let ourselves become 
mentally lopsided. Our study of 
economic conditions in the broad sense 
has not taken our attention from those 
economic . conditions which prevail in 
our own little country town ; each one 
of us has at her tongue’s tip the vital 
statistics on the monthly wages received 
by the servants of every family in town, 
the amount of money represented by the 
new winter hat of every other member 
of the Club, or the estimated percentage 
of his salary which that young man in 
Leeds spends on telephone trunk calls 
to Miss Emma Olive. 

We have devoted ourselves to the 
study of civic welfare, in the abstract, 
but that has not kept us from being 
actively interested in our own civic 
betterment. It was our Social Club 
which presented the framed picture of 


Mrs. Hemans to the local library, raised 
funds for the erection of a decorative 
gilt fowl on the top of the post-oflice 
flag-pole, and subscribed the money for 
the purchase of those white stones that 
form B-f-a-m-h-l-e-d-a-l-e on the grass 
bank beside the platform at the railway 
station. 

In the same way, our dauntless pur- 
suit of the beautiful has not dulled our 
eyes to the shrewd perception of the 
commonplace. We consider ourselves 
— and for innumerable reasons — con- 
noisseurs of painting and music ; but 
our appreciation of " The Soul’s Awaken- 
ing " and the “ Venetian Love Song " 
makes us none the less competent judges 
of linoleum and jelly-glasses. We have 
always gone in for all that is highest and 
best in literature ; but our absorption 
in the best of modern writers has not 
prevented our keeping a watchful eye 
on the grocer’s book and the milkman’s 
bill. 

Our intellectual versatility may be 
readily ascribed to its proper cause. It 
is not that we are really so very dilTerent 
from other women ; it is simply that we 
have subjected our minds to a course 
of intensive training, and have kept our 
temperaments where they belong. In- 
tellectuals though we acknowledgedly 
are, our domestic affairs are managed 
with care and assurance. In so many 
words — twenty-three 


ies of the kitchen 
sink. The higher the 
brow, the fewer the 
domestic instincts, as 
a rule. Seldom docs 
one find an intellec- 
tual who can state 
with equal ghbncss 
the fundamentals of 
Relativity and the 
best way to remove 
pear- juice stains from 
serviettes. She is in- 
deed a gifted woman 
who houses a rarefied 
mind in a domesti- 
cated body. 

Now, that is the 
unique thing about 
the members of our 
Brambledale Social 
Club. We often com- 
ment pleasantly on 
it at the meetings. 
Here we are, what 
you might truly call 
an aggregation of ad- 
vance agents for all 
the more intricate cul- 
tural deiielopments. 



to be exact — our 
household duties are 
conducted with the 
«amc efficiency which 
has always marked 
our study of each suc- 
cessive phase of the 
higher intellectuality. 

It has always 
seemed so strange to 
us that efficiency is 
regarded as such a 
wonderful acquire- 
ment. To us it is 
merely taken for 
granted, as much a 
part of every really 
serious- thinking 
woman’s make-up as 
is her camisole. Yet 
such an amount of 
demonstration is 
aroused by it, so en- 
tirely disproportion- 
ate a measure of praise 
is awarded it, and 
people are paid what 
our Social Club agrees 
are perfectly exorbit- 
ant sums of money, 
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Simply for being efficient ^ There is the 
case of Mrs Massey’s unmarried sister- 
in for instance — a case, I may as 
veil say frankly, vhich has long been, 
and IS still, a source of logical irritation 
to the entire personnel of the Club 
Mrs Masse) s sister in lav is a busi- 
ness woman — there is really nothing 
else that you can call her In fact, she 
herself makes no attempt to disguise it, 
and even goes so far as to make jokes — 
vhich wc have alvays felt to be in 
rather questionable taste — about work- 
ing for her li\ ing Of course, such pro- 
gressive minds as ours long ago grasped 
the fact that women are crashing in on 
the world of trade, and— especially since 
so many of the smartest women are 
going in for lampshade-designing, or free- 
verse wnting, or even refined vamping 
in the movies — we have come out defin- 
itelv as sponsors of the movement, and 
have let it be known round Bramble- 
dale that we are heartily in favour of 
woman's taking her place in non- 
domestic afiairs But even so, there is 
always such a contingency as carrying 
a thing too far , and while it is all very 


wdl lor a woman to go in 
for a career If she is suffi- 
ciently talented and comes 
from a good enough family 
— and we would be the last 
ones to atop her — still, we 
cannot help but feel that 
It 13 unnecessary for a girl 
to go about saying that she 
has to work for her living 
For it isn't as if Mrs 
Massey's sister-in-law 
really did have to work for 
her living She has no one 
to blame but herself, if 
she viU insist on doing it 
When it was found that 
her inherited income had 
faded almost imperceptibly 
away, Mrs Massey came 
right forward and offered 
her a place at Gurridge 
Gables, the Massey home, 
which is one of Bramble- 
dale’s show places (The 
name is a pretty bit of 
feehng for tradition, we 
have often thought , Mrs 
Massey, you see, was a 
Miss Gurndge — ‘ nU Gur- 
ridge,” she IS always sjioken 
of in the Brambledale 7n- 
quxfef) Mrs Massey’s 
sister in law would have 
had nothing to do there 
but to keep an eye on the 
children, plan the meals, 
help a little now and then 
in the intervals between 
maids, and see that Hungs 
ran smoothly at home when- 
ever Mr and Mrs Massey 
wanted to go away for a few days’ visit 
She would not have been expected to 
stay caged up in the house there vould 
have been plenty of opportunity for her 
to take fresh air and exercise when she 
went down every morning to the market 
—which IS just a pleasant walk from 
Gurndge Gables There would have 
been innumerable chances for her to 
keep familiar with what vas going on 
in the world when she went into the 
town to shop for Mrs Massey , and she 
would have enjoyed far more stimu- 
lating society than most young women 
of her age have the pnvilege of minghng 
with, for when the Social Club met at 
Gurndge Gables, Mrs Massey i^ould 
have gladly let her sister-in-law come in 
and serve tea 

And wliat would mean even more to 
any really high-souled person, there 
would never have been any question 
of wages — no monthly dole, or any such 
sordid details Besides all this, she 
would not have had to worry about 
clothes, for Mrs. Massey said before at 
least ten witnesses that she would 
wilUngly have passed on her own things 
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to her sister-in-law when she had done 
with them. One does not gra^ ^e true 
value of this statement unless one knows 
how easy, how tender, ahnost, Mrs. 
Massey is on her garments. They would 
be practically as good as new when she 
felt justified in giving them away. 
As we often remark at the Social Club, 
her abihty to prolong the hfe of her 
clothes into a npe old age really amounts 
to a gift True, after their Imtial five 
or six seasons they are a bit out of touch 
with the current styles, but that is re- 
garded as no drawback Mrs Massey’s 
social position is a dizzily high one, on 
account, as she frequently reminds us, 
of her Gurndge forbears And this lofty 
aloofness evidently renders her immune 
from such trifling matters as changing 
fashions. Indeed, there is always a faint 
suggestion of period costuming about 
her, and people meeting her for the first 
time are a little apt to gather the im- 
pression that she is all ready to set out 
for a fancy-dress party in the character 
of ” A lady of the nineteenth century ” 

Well, anvway, Mrs Massey made 
what all the members of the Club, Mrs 
Massey inclusive, considered a very 
noble offer to her sister-in-law And it 
was, naturally, a sharp blow when her 
sister-in law, vith her characteristic 
cheerfulness which we have decided is 
a sign of obstinacy, persisted in going 
into an office It was extremely rough 
on Mrs Massey's sensibilities , as she 
said, such a thing had never been known 
to happen in the Gurridge family We 
all sympathised with her deeply, as was 
no more than right 

We did more than sympathise, appre- 
ciated though c\ eii that was Our Club 
has long been noted for its generosity 
of deeds and its paucity of mere talk 
As Mrs Wrench, our intellectual leader, 
so trenchantly puts it ” Actions speak 
louder than words ” I know that there 
are many who maintain that this slogan 
IS not original with her, but there is no 
earthly reason why it should not have 
been She is always thinking up bright 
sayings like that 

At any rate, when 1 ^ was established 
that there was no hope of dissuading 
Mrs Massey’s sister-in-Uw from hei 
headstrong course, several club-members 
went to her, and right out of the good- 
ness of their hearts and the resourceful- 
ness of their heads, suggested to her 
various careers which she could follow 
with pleasure and benefit, yet without 
fear of any taint of commercialism For 
example, there was Mrs. Skeen, who is 
the most proficient of us all in the Ime 
of art and decoration, as may be easily 
proven by a glance at her costumes, her 
curtains, or her sofa-cu^hions, all of 
which are of her own design. It was 
Mrs. Skeen’s idea — and a very pretty 
fancy, too. I'm sure — ^that Mr s. Massey's 
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should take up book-plate 
deeigiiiiig, or, if she would rather conse- 
crate hetself to a less highly specialised 
branch of art, that she should think up 
new decorative patterns for those clever 
and appetising luncheon sets which are 
so ingeniously made from linoleum. 

Mrs. Skeen ’went even farther with 
her presentation of ideas, and suggested, 
in turn, the making of hand-decorated 
individual drinking-cups, which would 
deftly combine the sanitary with the 
beautiful ; the designing of soap-dishes 
which would fill a crying need by 
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expressing their users' personalities ; and 
the devising of novelties in the way of 
cr6pe-paper decorations for children's 
parties, which last profession should 
prove to be particularly remunerative 
round the holidays. 

That Mrs. Massey's sister-in-law had 
never manifested any special aptitude 
for such work would have been no draw- 
back; Mrs. Skeen volunteered to give 
her a lesson or so, just to start her in the 
right direction, after which everything 
would be easy. We all considered that 
Mrs. Skeen was not exaggerating in the 
least when she 'said that any one of such 
occupations would be light clean work, 
not at al^degradingi and not too strenu- 
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ous--each one, in short, a care^ which 
a woman could follow and still remain 
true to her higher nature. 

The same was true of the numerous 
other ideas advanced by the club- 
members. Among the many congenial 
and refined professions suggested to Mrs. 
Massey's sister-in-law were : Giving re- 
citations of a humorous yet irreproach- 
able nature at teas and receptions ; 
gathering the nicer class of Brambledale 
children together for an hour once a week, 
and instructing them how to model in 
clay ; composing appropriate little verses 
for holiday greeting cards ; 
making knitting bags to 
order ; chaperoning school- 
girls to matinJes ; acting as 
companion to some rich 
and affectionate old lady 
with a shaky constitution 
and no relatives ; mono- 
graming linen ; and match- 
ing silk, ribbon, buttons, 
and braid for those ladies 
of Brambledale who could 
not always find it con- 
venient to go up to London. 
We would have been de- 
cidedly approachable, had 
Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law 
wished us to permit the 
use of our names as her 
patronesses in any of these 
ventures. As we all said, 
there was not one of these 
suggested professions whicii 
we would have been above 
following ourselves, if cir- 
cumstances had rendered it 
necessary for us to do so. 

But Mrs. Massey's sister- 
in-law, though I must admit 
that she seemed grateful to 
us for our interest and co- 
operation — and why, in- 
deed, shouldn’t she ? — 
made the same answer to 
us all. Each suggestion, 
even the one about being 
companion to the old lady, 
she dismissed with the ob- 
jection that she was afraid there was 
not enough money in it. So, though a 
bit grudgingly, we gave up further 
attempts at counselling her, and left 
her to her own devices. It is, as 
Mrs. Skeen avers, the only way to deal 
with the hopelessly commercial-minded. 

It was really no surprise to us when 
Mrs. Massey's sister-in-law took a posi- 
tion with an advertising agency. We 
were quite steeled for some such material- 
istic action on her part. If a life so 
wholly devoid of poetry can be truth- 
fully called successful — the Social Club 
has unanimously voted no on this ques- 
tion — she has made a great success in 
this work. She is now receiving a salary 
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which seems to us utterly preposterous 
for a young unmarried woman to be 
paid ; it must put all sorts of extrava- 
gant notions into her head. 1 do not 
know just what her duties are — I have 
no head for such things myself — but it 
seems that most of her success has been 
due to what is called her remarkable 
efficiency. 

She is, curiously enough, much ad- 
mired by many of the Brambledale men. 
We have been extremely patient about 
explaining to them that her lack of soul 
must ever keep her from being truly 
attractive, in the highest sense of the 
word ; but men have such notoriously 
odd taste in such matters. They all seem 
much impressed by her business success, 
and often speak in what I really must 
say isi a decidedly fulsome manner of her 
extraordinary efficiency. 

For as we were saying at the Club only 
the other day, there is nothing for people 
to run a temperature about if someone 
happens to get along reasonably well in 
business. Why, any one of us could go 
right into some sort of work to-morrow, 
provided we could reconcile it with our 
artistic consciences, and make a really 
sensational success of it, if we set our 
minds on it 1 

We even got to talking about what 
we would wear, if we were business 
women— just simple little frocks and 
hats, we decided, but really good models, 
for though they may be more expensive, 
they are so well worth it m the end ; and 
we all agreed that we should be scrupu- 
lously careful to keep our hair always 
perfectly dressed and to wear clean 
white gloves every day. Those little 
things must mean so much to the men 
around an office. Miss Emma Olive said. 
We all announced that we should make 
a point of keeping a vase of fresh flowers 
and a reproduction of some really good 
picture, such as that one of Cecilia at 
the organ, which is my own especial 
favourite, on our desks, to elevate our 
thoughts ; and Mrs. Skeen even vowed 
that she would insist upon having a 
hammered brass desk set, and a purple 
quill pen in a little purple inkpot full 
of purple ink. Then we followed the 
idea much farther, and told how, if we 
were business women, we should be 
unfailingly bright and smiling at our 
work, with a cheerful word for every- 
body — ^particularly everybody of im- 
portance, of cou’ sc — and no disagreeable 
impression of hurry and strain about us. 
That is the sort of spirit which we would 
call the truly efficient one. 

After all, you know yourself that there 
is no reason why a business woman 
should not be always gay and smiling. 
Goodness knows, her life is an easy one, 
freed from all worry and care, and leav- 
ing nothing on her mind. All she has to 
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do is to go to her office in the morning, 
do her work, as she calls it, and then 
come home in the evening just as good 
as new. Her existence is simplified to 
the point that there is practically 
nothing in it. Now, for real nervous 
strain, for concentrated brain-work, for 
unflagging effort, e must refer you to the 
highly complicated lives so masterfully 
led by the members of the Brambledale 
Social Club. 

The business woman is never called 
upon to struggle against the myriad 
difficulties which we meet and gloriously 
conquer every day. AMiile she sits 
restfully in some quiet peaceful office, 
amid the drowsy droning of typewTiters 
and telephones, we must rush about 
from luncheon to tea, from bazaar to 
committee meeting, until we are ready 
to drop from exhaustion ; I wonder, 
indeed, that we don't do more dropping. 
The M orries that undermine our nervous 
systems are entirely eliminated from 
her sheltered life. She does not have 
to spend racking hours straining to 
invent no\cl sandwiches to serve at 
the next club meeting She escapes 
anxious lines between her eyes, etched 
deeply there by agonies of concentration 
on whether a black hat or a henna- 
coloured one N\ould bo more appropriate 
to wear to a lecture on " The Holiday 
Diversions of the Women of the Argen- 
tine She never tosses feverishly through 
the .slceplc.ss liours of the night, trying 
to decide on something striking yet 
conservative for the new upholstery of 
her car. She is .spared the ceaseless toil 
of striving to keep the cook, the nurse- 
maid, the housemaid, and the w^asher- 
woman in a state of reasonably good 
humour, both individually and as a 
group. In short, her life combines the 
peace of the cloister with the freedom 
of the Turkish bath. 

And as for efficiency — well, if you 
want to see something really spectacular 
in the line of efficiency, go to your nearest 
railway station and buy a ticket for the 
first train that stops at Brambledale ; 
you probably won’t have to w’ait more 
than forty or fifty minutes for one. 
Simply visit any one of the houses which 
will be readily pointed out to you by 
the nearest inhabitant as belonging to 
the members of our Club ; the merest 
dropping- in for a moment will leave you 
dazed at the really death-defying feats 
of efficiency that are there performed 
before your vcr>^ eyes. 

There is little need to cite any specific 
instances. It is enough to call your 
attention not only to the taste and 
originality of the decorations, which are 
only to l>e expected, but to those sig- 
nificant details which speak so deafen- 
ingly of impeccable housekeeping — the 
meticulous arrangement of even the 
darkest shelf of the most obscure cup- 


board, the classically chaste order of 
each chest of draw^ers, the tenderly 
fostered spirit of camaraderie prevailing 
in the kitchen, the loving care with 
which it is foreseen that Sunday's roast 
shall figure prominently, albeit in various 
disguises, in at least six succeeding 
repasts. 

AMiile you were observing these things, 
we should ask you to bear in mind, if 
your dazzled brain could stand it, that all 
the while we are reigning so competently 
over our little kingdoms — such a pretty 
simile, I always think I — we are keeping 
ourselves thoroughly con- 
versant with such subjects 
as the home life of the 
remaining royalties, the 
consequences of the late 
world war as shown in 
the military tendencies of 
the new' fashions, the re- 
presentative folk-dances, 
of the Czecho-Slavs ; and 
the lyrics of the French 
troubadours. 

All this, I repeat, should 
be, and doubtless will be, 
enough. But since there 
are those who behave with 
such undignified enthusi- 
asm over a commonplace 
display of w'hat passes for 
efficiency in some unex- 
acting business office, it 
might not be out of place 
to quote a few instances 
in which we really outdid 
ourselves, just to give 
some idea of what the 
word efficient really may 
be made to mean. 

There is, for example, 

Mrs. Rarey’s memorable 
endeavour to put her 
hou.sekeeping on a busi- 
ness basis. To this end 
she made daily trips to 
her husband’s office — Mr. 

Rarey is that kind of a 
husband — and studied 
efficiency on what is popu- 
larly supposed to be its 
native heath. The first 
thing to do, she found, 
was to install an assortment of those 
clever little labour-saving devices upon 
which all the efficiency experts are so 
dependent. She thought fondly of 
having a time-clock put just beside the 
kitchen door, so that the maids might 
punch it on their way to and from jaunts 
to the cinema, or informal visits to the 
domestic staff next door. Indeed, only 
the cost of putting in the time-clock, and 
the feeling of the maids, who considered 
the proposed plan an encroachment on 
their personal liberty, prevented her 
carrying out the idea to what would 
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have been a triumphant end, I have no 
doubt. 

Balked in this, our dauntless Mrs. 
Rarey went in for card-indexing as an in- 
valuable aid to the efficiency of her cook. 
With her own mother-of-pearl handled 
pen she indexed in its correct alpha- 
betical place every one df the kitchep 
supplies, with appropriate remarks as 
to the quantity of it then on hand. The 
idea was, of course, that when the cook 
wished to ascertain if it were necessary 
to order butter, for instance, she need 
not go to the pantry to see, bqt instead 


could go to the card index — which was 
kept in the upper right-hand drawer of 
the desk in Mrs. Rarey’s sitting-room 
— and looking up the B’s, could find 
right there, written down in black-and- 
white, how much butter had been pro- 
vided at the last ordering. Then she 
had but to subtract the amount which 
she reckoned had been since used, and 
she would know almost immediately 
what answer to give to the w'aiting 
groceryman. 

Unfortunately, the card-index system 
did not work out with the smoothness 
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which had been so confidently expected 
of it. The hitch was, I understand, 
lack of co-operation on the part of the 
cook, who left the very next morning. 
Mrs. Rarey has disposed of the cards 
themselves, and has covered the little 
box that contained them with rose- 
coloured brocade bound with gilt braid, 
in which form it makes a very charming 
container for assorted hairpins. This 
practical use of the abandoned card- 
index is rightly considered a striking 
bit of efficiency by Mrs. Rarey and the 
other members of the Club. 

Perhaps it was this example which 
inspired Mrs. Homans to her great work 
After reading a magazine article devoted 
to the topic of efficiency in the home, she 
became fired with the idea of composing 
a daily schedule, to be followed, word for 
word, by her cook. The schedule, the 
magazine article urged, should be 
written out, and pinned where the maid 
would have it ever before her eyes, so 
that, as she pursued the task of shelling 
peas from 10.27 10.42, she might 

look ahead and become accustomed to 
the idea that from 10.42 until ii 3 she 
was scheduled to prepare the luncheon 
salad. Mrs. Homans, in her enthusiasm, 
went one better than the article, and de- 
cided that, to look as efficient as it w'as, 
the schedule should be typewritten. She 
even took up typewriting for the express 
purpose of being able to carryout this 
idea, and spent hours clicking doggedly 
away on an exhortation to all good 
men to come to the aid of the party. 

Unhappily the schedules, though ex- 
quisitely typed, with restful spacing, 
glowing red lines beneath the important 
words, and a lavish use of capital letters, 
proved to be a total loss to Marie, Mrs 
Homan’s French cook. Marie is a very 
unusual girl, a wonderful cook, and a 
talented performer on the accordion in 
her hours of ease, though she runs to 
somewhat sad selections. But she has 
been in this country only a few years, and 
though she does well with the spoken 
language, she frankly makes no attempt 
to do any reading in English. 


However, Mrs. Homans, through her 
spurt of efficiency, learned the use of the 
typewriter, and, as she says, it may be 
of great assistance to her some day. You 
never can tell when you are going to be 
called on to sit down at the typewriter 
and dash off : "Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of the 
party." 

Even our Mrs, Negley performed an 
amazing stroke of efficiency. I use the 
word even not in any disparagement, but 
because Mrs. Negley is the last person 
you would think of as being efficient, if 
you met her casually. She was, it is 
evident, a remarkably vivacious and 
charming girl, although there are no 
eye-witnesses to confirm this, and she 
has retained many of her pretty little 
girlhood mannerisms to the present day, 
although she is pronouncedly matronly 
of build, and is forced by Nature's 
.‘‘hortcomings to wear eyeglasses. She 
converses almost entirely in baby talk, 
referring to herself never by a pronoun, 
but always by her first name, which is 
Eftie. She has also a marked timidity 
of manner, particularly if there arc men 
present, and requires much assistance. 
She IS bubbling over with quaint tricks, 
such as putting her hands over unsus- 
pecting people’s eyes and making them 
guess who she is, and she has a whimsical 
way of turning in her toes and putting 
her finger in her mouth when she has 
said something especially naive. We 
often say that we don’t know how we 
should ever get along without her 
quaint ways and higli .spirits at the 
Club. 

She did look so child -like when she 
acquired one of those great account- 
books, in which to set down her house- 
hold ^expenses, and sat poring over it 
one forefinger between her pouting lips. 
She was striving to keep house by the 
budget system, and one of those books 
is an essential part of that scheme. You 
divide your housekeeping money into 
parts, you see, and then you put down in 
the book just how it has been spent ; by 
doing this, so all the advertisements of 


the system say, you are in some unex- 
plained way able to keep down expenses 
— nip them in the budget, as you might 
say. After you have put down all the 
things you can think of, you make it 
come out right by putting the unaccount- 
able amount that you have spent under 
the head of sundries, and then you begin 
over again on a new page. 

1 hope you will not misjudge me when 
I say that, much as I admire efficiency, 
I became just a little over-accustomed 
to Mrs. Neglcy’s budget system and the 
big account-book. She brought it to all 
the social functions at which male guests 
were also present, and in child -like accents 
begged their aid in adding up the figures, 
pleading that " Effie nebber tan det 
nassy numbers right." It is a curious 
thing that, when adding scores at Bridge 
Mrs. Negley has never been known to 
make an arithmetical error ; but the 
moment a man comes near, she seems 
wholly unable to make nine and five 
equal anything but thirteen. 

However, Mrs. Negley has evidently 
got satisfactory returns from the budget 
system, for she seems to be still faithful 
to it. Only last night she brought her 
big book round to the Massey’s dinner- 
party, and after dinner begged Mr. 
Massey to help her with her accounts, 
wistfully lisping that she couldn’t make 
it come out right, though she just knew 
that six and seven were twelve. She’s 
been using the same page in the book 
for the last four months, I can remember 
perfectly. Well, after all, there are ways 
and ways of being efficient. 

Of course, these feats are not the real 
proofs of our efficiency ; they are mere 
flashes, dazzling but transitory. Our 
daily lives are the true test of that. We 
have never found there was anything 
particularly remarkable in it ; perhaps 
it is just that it comes easier to women 
of high intelligence than it does to some 
of those who make so much fuss about 
it. I don’t like to say that it does ; but 
then, again, I don’t like to give you an 
unfair impression of us by telling you 
that it doesn't. 
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Jaunts and 
Jottings 


With a Faaell and 
Scraps at Paper 


Writlaa and 
niastratad hj 
c. j. mm 


It is a fine da)', let us go out and 
sketch something ! 

Do you know what a heap of fun 
and interest can be got out of a stick 
ot pencil and a few scraps of paper ? 

Do you realise what a fascinating 
collection of picturesque trifles you 
can gather together if you jot down 
the many pretty ‘‘ bits you en- 
counter during your walks abroad ? 

You needn’t spoil the fun of the 



The Shabby Old Farm Cart provided a Sketch. 


another, and another. Scrib- 
ble, scribble away ; put the 
date in the corner, and 
carefully omit your name. 

No one will know who did 
it unless you tell them. 
Pencil-jotting you will find 
much more interesting than 
keeping a diary, and when 
you show your jottings to a 
friend and turn over page 
after page you find 
yourself living again 
the charmed mo- 
ments (or hours) 
when the sketches 
were made. 

Unless you have a 
genius for sketching 
things in motion, 
choose inanimate ob- 
jects for your early 
efforts. They are the 
be>t “ sitters ” for 
slow pencillers. 

I have known a battered 
old tub or barro\^ to be turned 
into a perfect little gem of a 
study ; and why shouldn’t we 
idealise the water-butt ? 

Indeed, the little things we 
rather despise and neglect rise 
up frequently and confound us 
with their beauty ; and even 
an ugly thing may be turned 
into a thing of beauty. The 



Sketch the Bramble that Catches your Skirt. 

old farm cart yonder is a woe- 
begone specimen and uncompromis- 
ingly shabby (am/ a little malodorous, 
truth to tell), but he yields a strong 
crisp little study, gives us one more 
lesson in “ jotting,” and a little more 
knowledge of light and shade, lines 
and curves. 

Boew Jottings with 


I Linea. 

Begin your 


' jotting ” by putting 


thing by taking yourself too seriously. 
Treat your pencil- jotting as a jolly 
pastime, and just jot down anything 
and everything that tickles your fancy 
or catches your e\ e. Even sketch the 
bramble that catches your skirt, or the 
bit of gorse that pricks your finger. 

No doubt you will begin many and 
finish some — we all begin more than 
we finish. 

You’ll probably be disappointed 
with your poor efforts — everyone is. 
You cannot get your jottings to 
look sufficiently like your objects — 
nor can I. 

Well, what matter, so that you 
get some fun out of it. If you are 
disappointed with your effort begin 




lannti maA Jottlagg 



You might do worse thin Sketch the same Tree from 
several different positions* 


The Older the Pollardi the better the Pencil Sketch 







Jaunts and Jottings 


in a few faint “ guide *’ lines to feel 
your wa\ ; thet>e will bo hidden by 
the heavier final strokes that follow. 
Even if they do show at the finish, it 
doesn’t matter. 

Perhaps, like me, you will have a 
fancy to make your own “ sketch- 
book.” Fold and re-fold one large 
sheet of roughish thick cartridge 
paper till >ou get it to the desired 
handy size (sav about 7 inches by 5 
inches), put a pin through the middle 
fold, then cut the other folds with a 
penknife and — there you arc ! A 
“ book ” of this makeshift description 



Pencil In the odd little Tree Cluster 



A little Cluster of Houses slws)s comes In hsndy. 


has this very great advantagv — you 
can cut out the good sketches for 
fixing into your jotting-book, and 
discard the hopelessly bad or in- 
different. 

Don’t waste a single minute or a 
particle of energy looking for imposing 
or elaborate subjects. Sketch any 
old thing — cottage, gable, barn, bar- 
row, or water-barrel, tree, thatch, 
or twig. Take the first thing that 
comes, for it is good to ennoble a 
mean insignificant object, if it can 
be done. 

If you are shy (as I am), choose a 
quiet spot off the beaten track, just 
away from the path, so that no one 
can pass at the rear of you. Few 
people take any notice of the pencil- 
jotter, and those who do probably 
think you are writing a letter (or a 
sonnet), or calculating how you can 
get through the rest of the month 
on next to nothing* 


is so full of imperfections, looks so little 
like the real flower or foliage, is such a 
poor travesty of its delicate beauty. 

But when you get it home you decide 
it is “ not so had,” and you may even 
find it wonderfully useful some day. 

So sketch the bluebell a-growing, the 
nettle, dock, foxglove, clover — anything 
and everything around you Sketch the 
wild fern and the bracken ; and when 
you arrive home go to your library and 
look up the name of him and learn that. 


Stu^ how to Skotek 
the Forogroand. 

Acquire the use- 
ful habit of jotting 
down foregrounds 
and the details of 
w ild flowers and 
grasses. Get very 
close to the ground 
for these “in fact, 
on the ground, so 
as to sketch them 
in all their ravishing 
beauty and profu- 
sion as they grow. 
Such jottings re- 
quire patience in 
plenty ; but they 
are wondrous rich 
in reward. 

Yet they are al- 
ways hopelessly dis- 
appointing to the 
jotter — the sketch 
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Jot down t Comer of the Old Sbaoty. 





although a fern be few in inches, 
the name thereof may be measured 
by the yard ! I once spent (or mis- 
spent) best part of an afternoon 
searching for the Latin name of the 
brake or bracken — at least, I started 
out with that idea, but I never found 
it. Within ten minutes I had for- 
gotten the very existence of bracken. 
I was a-bro wsing and a- wandering ’mid 
a maze of weird and wonderful fern 
names — Gymnogramma lepiophylla, 
Botrychium lunaria, Poly podium 
phegopteris ; it is no laughing matter 
to be called by names like those 1 

Th« latoTMt of 
Old ColtoffM. 

Cottages and old houses are things 
to be jotted down, and even “ bits ” 
of them. Little clusters of cottages 
are extremely interesting and useful. 
Old gables, quaint windows or porches 
will provide endless useful jottings. 

Wherever possible also draw (if 
only roughly) the entire house or 
cottage, as this will enable you to 
“ place ” it accurately in one of those 
wonderfully important pictures you 
intend to paint later on. 

To seeing eyes, too, one single 
meadow will provide sketches for a 
week, or even more. Sketch the old 
pollard from three or four different 
aspects — it is well worth while. Separ- 
ately jot down the detail of his foliage. 
Sketch any odd little tree cluster. 
Sketch anything and everything, as 


I have already 'said. Even where the 
woodman has refused to “ spare 
that tree ” you can pick up a few 
useful jottings among the hewn 
stumps and the chippings. 

Sketch every pergola or arbour you 
meet with ; even sketch bits of them. 
I recollect sketching one above which 
o’erspread a magnificent apple tree. 
Apples were on the seat beneath, and 
there were apples galore in the grass, 
I am partial to apples (even windfalls). 
It seemed a sore pity to leave them 
there to rot, and I presently found 
myself gathering up the sound ones 
until I had collected a dozen or so 
upon the seat. 

They were good to look upon — 
beautiful little apples in crimson 
jackets — and clamouring to be eaten I 
I looked round for the lady of the 
house or the maid, but found no sign 
of life anywhere ; so I stole back and 
went on diligently with my jotting. 
A glint of sunlight was on those apples 
now, and they looked lovelier and 
more tempting than ever. 

I stood firm for some time, then 
selected one of the finest and peeled it. 

I could explain to the lady of the 
house later. Feeling like a guilty 
schoolboy, I put core and peel into 
my pocket, so as not to litter the 
garden, I told myself. 

Ah, well ! it xvas a delicious apple, 
thought I, as 1 resumed my sketching. 
Anyway, 1 had eaten only one, when 


Jawitt and Jottlaga 

I might just as easily have had two or 
three. And what was one apple out of 
so many ? It seemed such a shame 
to leave them to spoil, so rosy and 
altogether lovely were they. Look at 
that one, for instance I What beauti- 
ful colouring, how juicily tempting I 
Yes, rd better try another. I could 
as easily explain two apples as one. 

The core and peel of that one was 
following the first into my pocket, 
when, to my horror, I found a quizzical 
smiling face with a pair of deliciously 
bright twinkling eyes bent upon me. 

“ Mamma says we shouldn’t eat 
‘ bruised ’ apples,” she said demurely. 

We have better ones in the house.” 

I remember reddening fiercely and 
murmuring something about not liking 
to see them wasted, don’t you know, 
I wondered which appeared most 
probable — that I had intended filling 
my pockets with the remainder, or 
eating them all I 

However, when the little lady was 
graciously pleased to accept my sketch, 
1 felt easier in conscience. 

And now, if you will overlook my 
theft of the apples, I will give you a 
little tip. Pencil drawings are very 
apt to rub, and you can prevent this 
almost entirely by simply immersing 
them for a few seconds in milk-and* 
water, one part milk and eight of 
water, afterwards draining off the 
surplus liquid and letting them dry 
in the air. 


Just Little Things 

l>an*t !»• Too Hard Two Usofiil Mjmtmm 

on ymue Bnlii. Hints. 


The average housewife of the middle classes is often very 
hard on her brain in expecting it to remember everything, 
and then she wonders why she is a nervous wreck ! 

No good business woman trusts a host of small details 
to her memory. She keeps a memo-book,' and jots them 
down as they come to the surface of her mind, crossing them 
off when done with. But the mistress of a household often 
loads her brain with a host of small matters that arc ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep in mind till needed. Whereas a 
slate hung up in the kitchen and a memo-pad upstairs in 
the bed room, with another downstairs in the living-room, 
w^ould reduce her mental work in a surprising manner. 

It is not reasonable for a woman who has to attend to 
practically all the organisation of her household herself, to 
expect her brain to bear in mind the shopping items to be 
ordered, the letters to be written, the birthday present to 
be bought, etc. These will seem very trivial things to some 
women, but the mother of a family, who has to economise 
both on time and material, will find that they save her nerves 
as well as ffei time when she is in a hurry. 


Keep a little memo-book in your work-basket, or attached 
to the inside of your knitting-bag, and enter in this any data 
you need to keep about your knitting or needlework. You 
will find it simplifies your work and saves your brain if you 
enter up notes such as this : — 

John's stockings. — Cast on loo, narrow to 78. 

Add length, and anything else that will save your having 
to hunt up a stocking for measurement at some future date. 

And here is another small brain-saving hint : Very often 
there are small pieces of material over, after you have finished 
making a garment. You look at them, and some use for them 
suggests itself to you, only you have not time to carry it 
out at the moment. Don’t let the good idea be lost. Write 
it dowm on a scrap of paper, attach it to the material, and 
put it in your work-drawer till you have a chance to carry 
it out. Sometimes there is only a small piece of material, 
enough for hall of a child's knickers or nightie. Label’ 
it accordingly, the chances are that you will soon have 
another half-size piece to add to it. Many shillings can be 
saved this way. 
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CbMptmt UL 

The New Tjrpitt 

The neighboiirho(xi of Covent Garden 
has been favoured by publLshing 
firms since tlie days when the uits 
congregated in the coffee-houses 
there to discuss the latest lampoon, 
or “ subscribed work/* of authors 
who were frequently regarded merely 
as hangers-on to some great lord. 
Lords were great in those days. Many 
a publishing firm still adorns with its 
name the streets arpmvd the market, 
and thcr-wtccrff^uous mixture of 
market-gaNleners and men of letters 
has become so familiar that few ask 
themselves how it began. 

In one of the modem streets is a 
large establishment with the names 
Watson and Hawke all across the 
front. Watson and Hawke were 
known to the initiated as a very 
reputable firm, with good traditions 
of decent conduct to keep them just 
m their dealings with authors. 

It w'as the end of July. According 
to the society papers there was ** no 
one '* in London, though the streets 
looked about as full as usual. It was 
a dull day with lowering clouds, and 
there had been a good deal of rain in 
the night. At about ten minutes to 
nine in the morning Evie Glennan, 
feeling more nervous than she had 
ever felt in her life before, passed m 
through the swing doors of the pub- 
lishing house, and stood before a 
much w’om and hacked counter. 
There w as no one to be seen but a tall 
old man, bent by age and rheumatism, 
clothed in a long black apron and 
holding a duster in one hand and a 
mighty glass bottle of ink in the 
other. They eyed each other doubt- 
fully. 

** Did you w ant something, miss ? *' 
he asked at last. 

“ I’m the new typist," said Evie, 
catching her breath a little. " I am 
to begin to-day. I was told to be 
here at nine o’clock." 

** Go through that door at the 
back, straight dowm the passage, miss. 
This is the trade department ; what 
you w^ant is the counting-house." 

She did she was told, and 
entered a big light room with sloping 
desks one behind the other, arranged 
as in a bank, just as the clock pointed 
to eight minutes to nine. She had 
been so anxious not to be a second 
late on this, her first morning of work, 
that she had overdone it. 


Someone was before her, though. 

A neat little man, with the manners 
of a duke, came forw^ard at once. 
Evie recognised him, for it was he 
who had engaged her w^hen .she had 
passed through the terrible ordeal 
of applying for the position. She had 
imagined then that his thick chest- 
nut hair, w'hich waved in perfectly 
even ripples, must be a wig, it was 
altogether too regular and w onderful 
for a natural human head, but she 
soon discovered that it was quite 
genuine. It was possibly owing to 
the strain of having to live up to it 
that Mr. Bretherton had developed 
his perfect manners. The first time 
Evie had seen him she had thought 
he must be the senior partner, but 
even in her inexperience she knew^ 
that the senior partner w^ould hardly 
come forw’ard to greet the new typist, 
and she soon discovered that he was 
the chief clerk. 

** Miss Glennan ? " he said, with a 
slight note of interrogation. *' We 
wrere expecting you. Would you lil^e 
to take your things off ? The young 
ladies’ room is upstairs. Stay, here 
is Miss Nesbit. Xesbit, this is 

the latest lady recruit to join our 
staff. Will you kindly show' Miss 
Glennan the way ? " 

A pretty girl, of the commonplace 
type seen by the dozen among cinema 
" stars," had just come in. Her very 
short skirts, her high-heeled shoes, silk 
stockings, and low open neck amazed 
E\ne, who had taken care to choose 
her neatest and plainest clothes. 

Hetty Nesbit led the way, chat- 
ting affably. They went upstairs, and 
passed through a huge space made 
by several rooms having been 
knocked together. Evie stood still 
and caught her breath in surprise, 
for here she saw' the material for 
l>ooks in the raw . Like so many w'ho 
have only handled the finished article, 
she had never conceived the pro- 
cesses through which it had to go 
before it appeared as a complete w'ork 
bound and decorated. Here were 
piled mountains of brown paper 

parcels marked " Sheets of .** 

One or two were open, and she could 
seethe sheets of the books, unfolded, 
lying like newspapers on one another. 
The whole side of the wall was cut 
up into pigeon-holes, and these w'cre 

labelled ** Blocks belonging to 

or " Illustrations for /' or 

'* Stereos of /' 


Seeing her interest, Hetty stopped. 

" It is queer, isn’t it ? " she said, 
" I felt like that too when I came ; 
but of course we don’t have much to 
do with the literary part— except 
Miss Jones ; she’s the one who helps 
in the trade department and has to 
hand the books out to the book- 
sellers’ touts.’* 

When they reached the dressing- 
room they found a scramble going 
on among more than half-a-dozen 
girls, which made Evie feel as if it 
were her first day at school again. 

" These are the pegs." said Hetty 
Nesbit. " You’d better take No. 12. 
No one's got tw'elve." 

A roly-poly lump of a girl with a 
very plain face came up with a kindly 
smile. 

" Are 3^ou Miss Glennan ? ” she 
asked. "I’m Elsie Walker. You’re 
to sit at my desk. Come along, if 
you’re read5^" 

When they w'ent down into the 
counting-house again Evie found 
herself installed on one side of a 
double table, where tw'o typewriters 
stood back to back. It was set up 
against the big plate-glass window, 
wiiich looked out at the rear of the 
building over the green grass of a 
disused City churchyard where de- 
mure sparrow's pecked and hopped. 
It was all so very strange ! 

Evie felt as if she had been taken 
up and shaken out of the only life 
she had ever known as one might 
shake a cat out of a bag after a train 
journey during which it had seen 
nothing. Miraculous to say she had 
landed on her feet, but it was in a 
new world. 

The instant her cousin Violet had 
pronounced the words, " Wliat do 
you say to a hundred a year, Evie ? ’’ 
after she had herself come by acci- 
dent into the whole of the inheritance 
of £10,000 a year, which should have 
been theirs equally, a new spirit had 
entered into Evie. She had leaped 
from a girl into a woman. That 
Violet, Violet / who had been as her 
own sister, should refuse to carry out 
the intentions of the second will, 
which Aunt Mary had died just 
before signing, was a thing so mon- 
strous, so inconceivable, that it 
altered all the values of life ! 

To take a dole from Violet, offered 
as one might offer a sweet to a crying 
child— -something in Evie rose up 
strong and hard and fort)ade that 
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utterly. But she gave 
no sign. Those who had 
known her from .child* 
hood could see that she 
was unusually grave and 
quiet, but they had no 
notion of the resolution 
that lay beneath her 
girlish exterior. Evie 
had always been credited 
with a good head ; in 
some subjects at school 
she had completely out- 
stripped the more bril- 
liant Violet, and yet no 
one had ever asked her 
advice as they asked her 
cousin's, because she had 
never seemed so sure of 
herself. Sympathy, yes ; 
they all turned to her 
for that, but not for 
judgment. 

In the weeks that 
came between the revela- 
tion and her own twenty- 
first birthday, no one had 
known what Evie was 
planning. Violet, im- 
mersed in the grand 
schemes of what she 
meant to do, had hardly 
heeded her, and w hethcr 
she felt compunction or 
not, had at least had the 
grace to avoid her as 
much as possible, and 
certainly would have 
been the last to discus^ 
the matter with her. 

The old solicitor, Mr. 

Travers, had been greatly 
distressed at the way 
things had turned out. 

Vet he would not let his 
sister express her indig- 
nation with Violet in his 
presence. 

“ She is entirely within 
her legal rights," he 
said judicially, when Georgina burst 
out — 

" I never w^as more shocked in my 
life ! I could not have lielieved it of 
Violet 1 If it had been the other w^ay, 
Evie would instantlj?' have taken 
steps to divide the money equally." 

Violet herself only once mentioned 
the subject openly to her cousin. 

Well, Evie, I can't pretend, of 
course, that I'm sorry. I never was 
a hypocrite. But it's hard luck on 
you." 

. Then one day Violet and Miss 
Travers flad gone off to London to 
buy some of the clothes the heiress 


had set her heart upon. The journey 
was tiring, and they had to spend 
the night in tow^ii When they got 
back the next day Evie had dis- 
appeared. She had left a note saying 
she had no appetite for doles. That 
she was quite well able to support 
herself, and that for the present she 
begged them not to take any steps 
to find her. She would let them 
know of her welfare from time to 
time. 

Of the two girls, Evie was more 
fitted than Violet to earn her living, 
for she knew how to type- write. She 
had that almost universal belief of 
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girlhood that she could write some- 
thing w hich, if it w ere only published, 
would be a brilliant success. She 
was something of a dreamer, and, 
swinging on the apple trees in the 
orchard, it had been for scveial years 
past her greatest joy to invent beauti- 
ful stones, and then type them out 
herself on the machine which Mr. 
Travers had bought for her. As to 
her capability for w’^riting what the 
world would pay to read, that was to 
be proved, but at any rate she had 
learnt to type rapidly and well, and 
that was something towards earning 
her bread and butter. When she left 
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Crossways so abruptly, she tooTt 
with her her few belongings, including 
the tyj)ewriter, and, as she was now 
of age and had recently been pre- 
sented with a cheque-book, she was 
able to draw on the small capital of 
less .than £200 in the bank, which 
w'as all she had of “ her very own.*' 
She w’as more fortunate than many 
girls in having so much. 

As she was of age she could do as 
she pleased. She wTote after a week 
or two saying she was perfectly well, 
and except for some wails from Miss 
Travers, whose favourite she had ever 
been, the matter was not mentioned 
again at Crossways. 

Evie had, as all girls instinctively 
do, gravitated to London. She went 
to a boarding-house where she had 
once spent a week when up in towm 
with Miss I'ravers. Tliough the 
terms here were moderate, she knew 
that her capital w'ould not last long 
at that rate, and it was necessary’’ to 
find work soon. So she studied the 
advertisements in the papers for 
something which would be possible. 

One evening, one of the other 
boarders happened to read out what 
struck him as a quaint advertise- 
ment : — 

“ A married couple, having a 
house too large for them, would be 
glad to let one room unfurnished 


(gas-ring), no at- 
tendance, for five 
shillings a week.*' 
The others 
laughed ; the paper 
W’as thrown aside. 
But Evie at once 
saw how much more 
cheaply she could 
live in this way by 
herself ; she got hold 
of the paper, noted 
the address, and first 
thing next morning 
went to call there. 
She was quite un- 
conscious that in so 
doing she was using 
one of her very best 
business qualities. 
In spite of her easy 
untroubled home 
life, it was born in 
her to do things 
promptly, to make 
decisions swnftly and 
to act on them. 

She interview'ed 
the very unpre- 
possessing woman 
who had made the 
offer, and saw the room. It looked 
out on a dingv back street, but it 
had a good window, and was of a 
fair si/e. Beside a fixed cupboard, it 
possessed a large recess, which, with 
a curtain over it, could be made to 
contain both a bed and small w’ash- 
ing-stand. The gas w’as on the 
shilling in-the slot system. Evie 
looked all round. 

“ ril let you know this afteinoon,'* 
she said. Then something, her in- 
ward guide, or possibly instinct, 
prompted her. ** I'll take it," she 
added with swdft change of purpose. 
" Here is the first week's rent." 

'I he w’onian consented, and asked a 
reference, w'hich was supplied by the 
mistress of the boarding-house. 

When Evie returned next day 
to make arrangements and take 
measurements for the furniture she 
intended to get, her landlady met her 
w'ith what can only be described as 
an untidy smile. 

" Well for you you said you'd have 
the room," .she said; " there's been 
three after it since you." 

Thus the first point in the game of 
life was scored. 

It had taken some time and trouble 
to buy the few necessaries — a rug for 
the middle of the floor, a camp-bed 
and bedding, a canvas deck-chair, a 
rubber bath, some crockery, and 
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knives and forks and spoons ; a fry- 
ing-pan, boiling-pan, dusters, etc. 
Also a very tinj^ tripod wash-stand 
with a basin and can, and what cost 
as much as any other single thing, a 
really good thick artistic tapestry 
curtain to pover the rpcess. Evie 
w'as horrified to find how much these 
things were ; she had not much left 
out of fifty pounds when she had 
finished, including her journeys to 
and from Tottenham Court Road to 
choose the likeliest articles. Directly 
she W'as installed she set about look- 
ing for work with ardour. She could 
not bring herself to go and stand by 
tlie advertisement sheets pasted out- 
side the Free Library, so she bought a 
daily paper and diligently searched 
the column.s, 

Here she was distinctly fortunate, 
for she had only looked for a week 
or so w hen an advertisement, put in 
by Watson and Hawke, asking for a 
typist w'ith a liking for literary work, 
though without their name, had 
caught her eye, and anything to do 
with books or wTiting attracted her 
at once. The address was only a box 
number, but she wTote directly, and 
was given an interview. Her good 
handwriting and educated way of 
expressing her.self stood out among 
some extraordinarily illiterate, badly- 
phrased applications. So she re- 
ceived a reply and an appointment. 

When Mr. Bretlierton saw her he 
singled her out. He had a great idea 
of giving the right tone to the office, 
and whatever this young lady might 
lack in qualificatioqf^^j^^ was un- 
doubtedly desirable on account of 
her personality ; , so, thouglreShe 
could do no shortliand, he engaged 
her — shorthand not being absolutely 
essential. 

Thus it came about that Evie sat 
in Watson and Hawke's office on 
one of the last days of July, which 
happened to be a Monday. She felt 
unutterably raw and ignorant, and 
despaired of ever being at home here. 
Presently Mr. Bretherton brought her 
some pages pinned together; they 
consisted of scraps of print pasted 
on, and bits of writing between. He 
explained that this was to be " An 
Autumn List," and that she was to 
make a fair copy in type-writing of 
the w'holc, having particular regard 
to the capitals and spacing. 

" If you think of any w'ay to make 
the names of the books stand out 
better, by the arrangement of the 
matter, you can do so," • he said 
i 3 ;raciou 8 ly* 


This happened to be rather a 
strong point of Evie's ; she had often 
amused herself on her own machine 
by making strange patterns for the 
covers of her stories, none of which 
had ever seen print. If she had been 
working at home she could have made 
' a good job of such a thing, but when 
she started off on the office machine 
she found little differences in it which 
caused her to make blunders. 1‘hrice, 
before she got half-way down the 
first page, she had to take the paper 
out and begin again, and she felt 
nervously the whole staff was looking 
at her in derision, though, as a matter 
of fact, they were far too much occu- 
pied with their own work to pay any 
such minute attention to her. What 
bothered her most was the hurricane 
of itiixed sound around. Elsie Walker 
was hard at it, and the close rattle 
ivas most distracting. Brelherton 
was dictating a letter, to a girl near 
at hand. Just beyond, two men w’cre 
holding a conversation ; and all the 
time boys came and went, and the 
swdng doors swung incessantly to 
and fro. 

Determined to concentrate, Evie 
set her teeth, banished from her 
mind all thought of her surroundings, 
and succeeded in getting to the 
bottom of the first page without 
mishap. She w'as really interested in 
her job, I'he matter consisted of 
notices of forthcoming books, with 
the titles and prices set out, followed 
by a short descriptive note, and, in 
the case of those with illustrations, 
some account of them. Watson 
and Hawke were celebrated for the 
beauty of their book illustrations. 

As she finished the page, Evie 
drew the paper out and looked at it 
eagerly, for the writing w^as not 
visible while she was typing ; then, 
to her horror, she saw that she had 
struck the tw'o last lines one over the 
other. 

At her exclamation of annoyance 
Elsie looked up. 

“ Cut it off,’* she suggested, when 
slie glanced over the top of her 
machine at tlie sheet. 

“ But it will make it a different 
size from all tlie other pages.” 

•* What matter > ” 

” Oh, it does matter; one must do 
it right,” said Evie under her breath, 
and doggedly started again. This 
time she saw her way to several small 
improvements in the spacing; these 
were easier to do from having seen 
the mattertin type already. When 
sh^ had at last finished wdthout mis- 


hap she was horrified to see it was 
almost lunch time. 

Hetty Nesbit came over to speak 
to Elsie, and tittered when she saw 
Evie’s output. Evie had often read 
Ihe w’ord ” tittered,” but she had 
never heard any sound which could 
be so described before. She looked 
up and made a mental note of it with 
amusement. 

Mr. Bretherton, who seemed to 
have eyes on both sides of his head 
as w’ell as at the back, came up at 
the moment. Crimson dyed Evie’s 
cheeks as she handed him her single 
sheet and knotted her fingers ner- 
vously together beneath the table 
aw'aiting his verdict. 

He scanned the page very deliber- 
ately, and noticed the three previous 
attempts lying beside the machine. 
He was a long time before he spoke, 
and the two other girls were silently 
waiting. 

” I've never seen a more correct or 
better htindled bit of t3^ping,” he 
said at last. ” Jt is quite worth while 
spending time on it, as the pnntei 
will know exacth^^ what to do, and 
his time is more valuable than yours.” 
With this rather back-handed com- 
pliment he turned aww. 

Elsie nodded her head on her fat 
neck complacently as if to say — 

” You’ve passed wdth honours.” 

Evie looked at her wdth a smile of 
relief. 

At that moment a man, who had 
not before appeared, passed them 
on his w^ay to Bretherton 's desk. He 
was of about medium height, rather 
lean in figure, and not what would be 
called good-looking, with a rather 
rough complexion and irregular fea- 
tures, but he w^as distinctly a man 
who would attract attention in a 
crowd. Something in his movements, 
the wa}’^ he carried himself, his odd 
vitality, were arresting. As he passed 
his eyes lighted for an instant on the 
new girl typist, and it was exactly 
the instant when Evie had lifted her 
head and smiled her charming smile 
to Elsie. He fixed her for a moment 
with his glance, as she instinctively 
turned to him, and then he went on. 

Hetty Nesbit said under her 
breath — 

” That's Mr. Hawke, the junior 
partner. Ke will be going for his 
holiday soon ; he usually goes to 
Scotland for the twelfth. Shooting 
begins then, you know.” 

Bhe evidently expected some re- 
sponse, and Evie, not thinking much, 
but merely by way of rejoinder said 
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idl3% ” Is he married ? ” The in- 
stant she had said it she knew she 
had made a mistake ; this was a 
strange new world, and remarks were 
.significant here that would not have 
b^n noticed at home. Hetty tittered 
again meaningly, making the blood 
flood Evie's checks. 

” No, not yet,” she said maliciously, 
just as if she had said, ” There's still 
a chance for you,” and slipped avay 
again. 

The incident was anno^dng. Evie 
had never learnt to look on every 
man she met as a possible lover. 
She had seen few, indeed, and tliere 
was one and one only who filled the 
whole of her heart — Dick, w ith his 
ugly red face. She could see it 
always, the abnormally long upper 
lip, the short nose, the keen light- 
blue eyes with that ” sailor ” con- 
traction that made them look as if 
they could see through a brick wall. 
Dick, who was undeveloped, boyish, 
yet every inch a man, one who would 
nevei let you down ! She had lashed 
herself with whips of scorn many a 
time since that last interview. How 
had she ever imagined, because her 
eyes had been opened and she saw 
in him no longer a brother but a man 
to be loved, that a sin\ilar miracle 
must necessarily have happened to 
him ? She had tried to recall over 
and over again that last day they had 
seen each other. That moment w’hen 
he stood in the wide passage-hall, 
stone-flagged and w^orn with the 
coming and going of generations of 
feet, as he had asked her to wait for 
him. She had shown him frankly 
and freely that she understood what 
he meant to say. She had not said 
much, but her look, her tone, her 
manner had all been revealing. She 
had never dreamed of concealing that 
she knew', or thought she kne^w, 
what he intended to say. But it had 
all been a mistake ! She could see it 
so clearly now . He must have been 
dismayed at what he read in her face, 
knowing that he had no such feeling 
tow’ards her. Perhaps he had pur- 
posely delayed a long, long time with 
Georgy in order to cut the interview 
in the orchard .short, and he had 
come up with all his armour on to 
show' her he had meant nothing of 
the sort that she had imagined ! Dear 
Dick. He was still a friend, a loving 
brother, but he most obviously did 
not wish to change into something 
nearer. Besides, now he was well 
off, and she, Evie, was penniless. 
She must, she felt, be careful, when 
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they met again, not to let him feel 
in any way that he ought to mam^ 
her now that Fortune’s wheel had so 
turned. 

Chapter nr. 

Tk« Hoiu* Party. 

'' I WONDER you don’t go for this 
'"neu'TomfoTfd girl they’re all talking 
about. Hawke. 

" Comford ? I know a Comford — 
Guy Comford in the Guards. Is 
she any relation of liis ? ” 

“ Sister, I think. Anyway, she’s 
come into a tremendous lot of money 
quite unexpectedly, by the will of an 
aunt ; she’s always lived buried in 
some little country hole, and now* 
she’s come out and is going to make 
a sensation.” 

Leslie Haw’ke was seated at lunch 
in his club, the Middle United, in 
St. James’s Street ; his companion 
was a man \vhom he had known in a 
club'intimacy for years. 

* What’s she like to look at ? ” he 
asked. 

” That I can’t tell you, but heir- 
esses are mostly ugly. Can’t have 
it all w^ays, you know'. Only you’ve 
always said you must many' an 
heiress or not at all, and so I 
thought I’d give you the tip to get 
in first before the crow'd get wind 
of it.” 

” It’s true enough. The firm’s 
sound, and we can worry along as 
well as the next man. But with 
the enormous outgoings for material 
and labour now', there’s not much in 
it. We’re not splashy people, and 
don’t run to circulations of a hundred 
million as the younger sort do, 
according to their own advertise- 
ments. If I ever mamed I shouldn’t 
be able to support a wife on what 
only just manages to pay my w'ay as 
a bachelor.” 

He thought seriously of the matter, 
and that evening, after dinner, went 
to another club to which he belonged, 
where he had sometimes seen Guy 
Comford. He was in luck, for Guy 
was there, and easily caught in 
an apparently haphazard way. He 
stood for a few minutes talking to 
Haw'ke, whom most of his acquaint- 
ances knew as ” a jolly good sort, not 
the least what you'd expect of a 
publisher, you know'.” 'Though what 
one would expect of a publisher that 
was opposed to his being ” a jolly 
good sort,” was left undefined. After 
a little leading, Guy gave the in- 
formation that he and his sister were 
going to stay at Drumdochtie, just 


over the border, for the shooting this 
season. 

"That’s the Eliots^ place, isn’t 
it ? ” Hawke said casually. ” 'The 
Jamieson Eliots. I mean, for they’re 
all Eliots up there. Yes, he was 
with me at Oxford. I seem to have 
lost sight of him lately ; I wdsh he’d 
remember me sometimes. I was 
going to stay with a pal in Yorkshire, 
but his children have got scarlet 
fever and thrown my plans out. It's 
a bit too late to make others now, 
most people have their guns made 
up.” 

He left it at that, never being 
inclined to overdo a thing, and he 
was not altogether surprised to 
receive a note from Jamieson Eliot 
about four days later, saying that 
though they had lost sight of each 
other for some years, he had heard 
of him lately through a common 
friend, and wondered if he would 
care to come up for a fortnight’s 
shooting ; it w'as only rough shoot- 
ing, nothing ver\' .scientific or precise, 
as was the present fashion, but good 
sport. He ended up by saying he 
remembered what an excellent shot 
Haw ke w’as, and rather naively added 
that he had hoped to have Treniain, 
who was a first-class man, thi.s year, 
but he had had to cry oft on account 
of the death of his wife. 

This seemed like fate. Leslie 
Haw'ke w'as over forty, he was a 
domestically - inclined man, in the 
W'ay that he never contemplated 
remaining a bachelor all his life, but 
meantime he was not at all inclined 
to take life dolefully. He had what 
he himself phrased as " a rare good 
time,” one way and another, and 
had spent a great deal more money 
than he liked to reflect on. He had 
run through all he had begun life 
with, except what was invested in 
the business ; he spent every periny 
of w'hat he received from that, and 
he had begun to feel he should like 
to retire to a country life some day, 
and not keep grinding on until it w'as 
too late. He by no means w'ished 
to give up his fre^om yet, but he had 
the sense to see that his only chance 
of bringing of! a financial success in 
matrimony lay in his appearance 
and manners, which would not im- 
prove with keeping. ” Comford is a 
decent sort,” he told himself. ” His 
sister can’t be old; and judging by 
him she ought to be quite present- 
able. If I get first innings, 1 might 
be able to bring it off. Anyhow, I'll 
go for it all out.” 
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’Tims it was he found himself at 
the small out-of-tho way station of 
Rubers, amid the great rounded backs 
of the Cheviots, on the i ith of August. 

He had been told he would be met 
here, and apparently he was the only 
guest to arrive from this direction, 
w'hich entailed changing at a junction 
and having a long wait. A small 
working car, adapted for rough work 
over the mountain roads, presently 
appeared, and he just fitted in with 
ail his traps. 

The chauffeur was a little too 
communicative. 

“ There’s a large party come by 
the express to Hawick,” he said 
presently as they ran along, scalter- 
ing the black-faced mountain sheep 
up the unfenced sides of the road 
” The two big cars are off there. 
Sometimes they’ll ask a single gentle- 
man to come to this station, as it’s 
only tw'O miles. When I've put you 
down I’ve got to go on and fetch 
the bread from Sandbridge.” 

” It’s a large party, then ? ” 

” Some twelve gentlemen ; I don’t 
know about the ladies. The keeper 
was saying there's twelve guns, that’s 
all I know'.” 

They apparently arrived after the 
main party, for w'hen Haw'ke reached 
the large red sandstone house, and 
came into the vast hall w'hich ran 
right along through the building, 
panelled wnth pitch-pine, and gal- 
leried on the upper storey, he found a 
noisy party having a late tea. His 
host, a kindly bearded man, looking, 
Hawke thought, unnecessarily old for 
a contemporary, piloted him to his 
hostess, whom he had not seen before. 

She did not look old, except in the 
loss of colouring matter in her blonde 
hair, and rather prominent light eyes. 
She was dressed in very youthful 
fashion, and, in her manner and voice, 
made it known she intended to 
remain youthful. She had done good 
w'ork in the war in connection with 
Red Cross with the Italian Army, 
having joined that Ally, as her 
decisive ways scandalised the British 
authorities, who would not sufficiently 
give her her head. She shook hands 
with Hawke, gave him tea, and made 
him sit beside her, wWle she en- 
lightened him as to some of the gue.sts. 
He listened mechanicall 3 S until his 
ear was caught by the name of Miss 
Comford, w'hen he looked interestedly 
enough in the direction indicated. 
Two women were standing together, 
a little apart from the reA ; one was 
distinctly of Guy's colouring, fair 
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and long-limbed, but 
with a prominent 
thin nose, smd that 
angularity of person 
which had always been 
. Hawke's peculiar an- 
tipathy. Inwardly hb 
gave a sigh of resigna- 
tion. 

" Beastly bad luck," 
he thought. " J ust the 
style I dislike most. 

However, it's true, one 
can’t have everything, 
and it’s got to this, I 
mean to do it." 

At that minute Guy 
Cornford came up be- 
hind him. 

"Hullo, Hawke! 

Good job you were 
able to come. Eliot , 
didn’t know you were 
available.’’ 

" Very good of you 
to have mentioned me,’’ 
said Hawke, standing 
up, as his hostess had 
turned away. 

" By tlie way," said 
Guy, " I want to intro- 
duce you to my sister. 

Come along." 

He led the way to 
the little group in the 
middle of the great 
hall. Hawke prepared 
himself to make a good 
first impression. He 
drew up in anticipa- 
tion, as Guy touched 
the second girl, w^ho 
had been almost hid- 
den by the other, on 
the arm. 

"Violet," he said, 

" this is Mr. Hawke, 
who was at Oxford 
with Eliot." 

The girl turned, and 
in the light that fell 
from the great dome 

, »T 1 “violet, hi 

above Hawke saw a who was ai 
beautifully • cut face, 
proudly set on a slight slim figure, 
as delicate and well - defined as a 
statuette by Cellini. He w^as so 
dumbfounded at this astonishing 
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piece of luck, that it was he, the tion as if she had been To 
man of the world, who fumbled, a princess accustomed to 
and was unable to say a word, while receiving homage all her 
Violet acknowledged his introduc* life. 
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On the Possibilily of 
Approaching Goa 


A ■•eond Articl# 
on tho Splrltml 
laio 


XaUaY WATSON 


Last month I tried to exhibit, by 
means of a parable, tw^o opposite 
types of those who journey through 
thiSf world. Of course, these may be 
sulxli vided into many classes of which 
my allegory could take no account, 
but, roughly and broadly speaking, 
there are: Those who possess and 
cherish the spiritual life — who walk 
by Faith ; and those w^ho Hve only 
for the present. 

In my school days the old-fashioned 
nomenclature was appUed. A girl 
was ** A Christian ” or ** Not a 
Christian." One of the principals at 
my boarding-school, herself a saintly 
woman, w’as wont to say she could 
tell by the way in which a girl took 
up a pencil whether she w’ere, or 
were not " A Christian." 

This limited application of the 
w’ord " Christian " has almost dis- 
appeared, and in any case the state- 
ment may sound wildly exaggerated 
to modern ears. Yet there was .some 
meaning in it. Even the smallest 
actions of life are influenced by the 
indwelling Spirit. 

What, then, is the first condition 
of this Spiritual Life ? 

It cannot, of course, exist without 
a belief in God. 

I am told there is a Bolshevist 
catechism to be found in England 
now’ w’hich states at the 
outset, there is no God. 


gion, concerning Himself not a whit 
with His creatures. This amounts 
to practical disbelief. 

It is, of course, impossible, within 
the limits of an article like this, to 
deal with the whole subject. But 
there are a few thoughts I should 
like to commend to my readers, that 
may form the basis of future study. 
After all, our work must lie largely in 
"suggesting " clues to be followed up. 

WImhI U Ik# B^nnint of o 
Kaowiodco of^r 

Have you ever thought how the 
possibility of knowing God comes to 
each one of us ? 

The infant, at first, is aware only 
of the physical side of things. The 
needs of his tiny frame are all that 
coficern him. But when he first 
welcomes his mother's smile, and 
responds to it, he is beginning to 
understand that there is another 
world than the material world — the 
spiritual. For he is catching his first 
glimpse of Love ; which, in itself, 
cannot be seen with the outward eyes, 
tasted, or handled, but is of the 
spirit, yet the most real of all real 
things. This first awakens the 
spiritual consciousness. 

Then he finds out that his own 
inclinations are not the sole guide 
even for his tiny existence. Law 


joins itself to, and grows out of Love. 
The really contented babe is one 
whose little life is tenderly guided, 
before he can speak, by these two 
forces. Love and Law. That is the 
unconscious beginning of the possi- 
bility of knowing God. And surely 
the thought of God is congenial to 
the child .heart ? Our Lord knew 
this, and expressed it in His wonder- 
ful words about the little ones who 
came to His knee. 

But, possibly, all that does not 
bring much help to my reader who 
has left childhood behind and asks 
for a more definite answer as to the 
knowledge of God. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to give a personal illus- 
tration here. 

Early in my childhood I became 
conscious of an awed and intense 
delight in the beauty of Nature. 

This was not only admiration of 
the spring woods, carpeted with 
anemones, then with blue hyacinths, 
among which my happy lot was cast, 
or pleasure in playing beside the 
running waters of the brook. When 1 
was able to travel farther afield, 
among the hills — 

" The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion." 

To be alone beside a leaping stream, 
or on a mountain side ; to 
stand in later years beside 


Probably few, if any, of 
those for whom I write 
are without faith in a 
Supreme Being. But as I 
wish to take nothing for 
granted, let me assume 
that there may be misgiv- 
ings, from one cause or 
another, in the mind of 
some reader ; misgivings 
that possibly she may not 
dare to acknowledge even 
to her closest friend. And, 
again, there may be those 
who would be horror- 
struck at the suggestion 
of disbelief in God, who 
nevertheless act in their 
daily life as if there were 
no Supreme Power above 
and beyond them, encom- 
passing them always. If 
they do believe in a God, 
they vaguely imagine Him 
as having gone away into 
some remote celestial re- 


The Ham of Bis Gsrmont 

Lord, we have left unlatched a little ^te 
To give Thee entrance to our working day. 

We need Thee now. It it too long to wait 
Till night to kneel and pray. 

Our brain is pressed by problems, but our lips 
May murmur for a moment Thy dear name. 
Our hands are busy, but our finger-tips 
May touch Thy garment’s hem. 

Forgive us, Lord, emr lack of tenderness; 
Forgive us, Lord, the quick impatiettt frown. 
And cool our fevered souk, as we carets 
The fringe upon Thy gown. 

Just for a moment— just a stolen hush 
In home and office, mill and market-place 
We close our eyes, and feel Thy garments brush 
Gently across our face, 

And we are healed— and Thou art gone away. 
We fed Thee pass and latch the little door, 
Leaving Thy sandal print upon our day. 

Thy rose upon the floor. 

Doris Canham. 


an Alpine glacier with the 
sound of breaking ice, the 
roar of the torrent iji my 
ears, the snowy peaks 
above, has given me. an 
unutterable sense of joy. 
There is far more than 
admiration and wonder in 
this. It is the conscious- 
ness of another and a 
greater Being in which my 
own i^ merged. 

" What does it mean ? 
Thi» passionate plea- 
sure 

Tinged by a yearning 
no lot fulfils. 

That floods the young 
heart without stint 
or measure 

Afar on the g^eat lone 
hills?" ■ * 

It means — G od. 

But, someone ^lay im- 
patiently say, we cannot 
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visit such scenes ; and how un- 
reasonable to connect the knowledge 
of God with what is not accessible 
to everyone ! 

It is only a personal illustration of 
my own experience ; but you all can 
look up into the starry heavens, or 
note the coming of the spring. Or 
you may know what it is to be en- 
thralled by music. You cannot in 
the least understand or put into 
words what you feel on hearing the 
really good and beautiful work of 
some great composer. You are 
thrilled with ecstasy. Where did 
they come from, those sublime 
harmonies ? 

They came from God. 

And so, in all noble art — of 
painting, of literature, in everything 
that moves the human heart with a 
rapture not of this world at all — 
you should realise that God is 
behind it. 

In the quest of the Ideal — what- 
ever it be — remember that — 

“ The passion for the Ideal is the 
passion for perfection, which is the 
passion for God.’* 

You may not have thought of it, 
and may have had a confused idea 
that all this sort of emotion has 
nothing to do with God, But it is 
dishonouring to Him, in Whom we 
live and move and have our being,” 
not to realise that He is the source 
of such pure delight. 

” That is not Christianity ! ” some- 
one may exclaim. Certainly it is not. 
And before I go farther I should 
like to point out, what you must 
remember, that a longing for God is 
intuitive in man. 

Long, long before the dawn of 
Christianity, apart from any direct 
revelation, men were feeling after 


God, if haply they might find Him. 
From the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
two thousand years before Christ, 
wonderful aspirations have been 
gleaned, such as this — 

” With what reverence 

To Thee, O Father, shall Thy 
creature come ? 

How shall I love Thee ? Not as 
though from self 

My being sprung, as though I were 
mine own. 

But rather as Thine own, and only 
Thine.” 

Again, in the hymn of Cleanthes, 
a Greek Stoic philosopher, of about 
300 B.C., we read — 

” Thee'it is lawful for all mortals 
to address. For we are Thy off- 
spring.” 

The prayer that follows is majestic. 

I might quote similar aspirations 
from many a philosopher, ignorantly 
termed ” heathen,” but I should 
weary you. What I want you to 
understand is that there is an eternal 
craving ’for God in the human heart : 
La nostalgic de Dieu (home-sickness 
for God), as I saw it styled by a 
French writer. And such mighty 
souls have known this, that it is 
nothing short of impertinence for an 
ignorant would-be critic of the 
present day to boast of scepticism. 

In the w'orld of Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, in every new scientific dis- 
covery, in the splendour and majesty 
of the universe, God is ever revealing 
Himself to the seeking heart. But 
this revelation is partial. It is not 
enough 

” Surely my heart cannot truly 
rest, nor be entirely contented, unless 
it rest in Thee, aitd rise above all 
gifts and all creatures whatsoever.” 


So said a great Christian writer, 
Thomas k-Kempis. The hunger of 
the Hftman heart for God is not 
fully satisfied until the revelation 
of Himself comes in Jesus Christ. 

What do we mean when we speak 
of the Gospel — the Good News ? We 
mean the knowledge of God as given 
us through His Son. We need, above 
and beyond the splendours of the 
universe, above and beyond the 
dazzling bewildering marvels dis- 
closed by astronomy, a more inti- 
mate knowledge. To read of the 
wonders of the heavens baffles the 
intellect ; although that very intel- 
lect shows its Divine origin by 
following the track of the Eternal 
Mind. 

** Space and Tinie, O Lord, that 
show Thee 

Oft in Power veiling good, 

Are too vast for us to know Thee 
As our trembling spirits would ; 

But in Jesus, 

Father ! Thou art understood.” 

We need the Incarnation to reveal 
God to us as ur Father. And when 
the world-wide question is repeated, 
” What is God ? ” the answer must 
point, not only to the material uni- 
verse, to the world of science, art, and 
thought, not only to the fragments 
of an earlier revelation, but to the 
Life of Christ. 

** And so the Word liad breath, and 
wrought 

With human hands the creed of 
creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds. 

More strong than all 

poetic thought.” To 

What this means to us con* 
personally I will try to show 
in my next paper. 
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Some Teachers* Experiments 
that Proved Useful 


Koopiiid tho Soaior Sundop 
Seholuo Totdthor. 

The subject of "How to keep the 
senior boys and girls of sixteen years at 
Sunday-school " is often discussed, and 
when, over a year ago, my class became 
top of the school, I thought the matter 
carefully over and came to the conclu- 
sion that a club would be a good thing. 
The question to be settled then was 
what form the club should take, and 
realising that originality is not culti- 
vated nearly enough, I decided to start 
"A Girls' Club to Promote Originality." 

My plans w-ere based to give instruc- 
tion, but the work is done principally 
on social lines. To become a member 
each girl must be able to play, sing, or 
recite ; have a hobby ; and pass one of 
the following tests, obtaining 8o per 
cent, of marks : — 

1. Edit a manuscript magazine con- 

taining a short original storj” 
by yourself. 

2. (a) Write an original sketch ; or (b) 

produce a concert lasting two 
hours. 

3. (a) Design a programme ; (b) make 

six studies from Nature, showing 
progress of growth ; or (r) illus- 
trate a selected short story'. 

The meetings are held every fortnight, 
with various programmes, including 
subjects such as Fancy Needlework 
(from original designs), General Know- 
ledge, Philately, Modelling, and Discus- 
sing Books. In connection with the last 
item, a book is selected (Little Women 
has been dealt with) which everyone 
reads, particularly noting chapters allo- 
cated to each girl. When the club meets 
every girl re-tells, in her own w’ords, her 
portion, after w'hich the book is dis- 
cussed. 

Our motto is Think, and the badge 
is an Eastern lamp, which is symbolical 
of Light and Beauty, in which direction 
their thoughts are aiming. 

As far as possible, I do the organising 
and superintending only, the girls do 
the work. We have an editor who issues 
a manuscript magazine, a librarian who 
looks after the books of reference and 
music, and so on. The standard may 
appear a little too high for girls of 
fifteen to sixteen years old, but I would 
mention here that the majority of the 
members are high-school girls. 


The idea is working out very satis- 
factorily, and 1 hope in time it will not 
only be a success in promoting origin- 
ality in several directions and keeping 
the girls attached to the Sunday-school, 
w'here otherwise they might drift away, 
but will be the means of forming lasting 
and helpful friendship between the girls. 
— F. r. 

Trac hiti f Alt— and 
Mora Boiidoa. 

I am an Art teacher in a higher- grade 
school, with about three hundred pupils, 
whose ages range from twelve to sixteen. 
During the summer holiday I " dream 
dreams " ; unfortunately, my plans have 
often proved impracticable, but last 
year's dream has become a working 
reality. 

I usually chose, and passed on to the 
scholars each session, a motto by which 
we might rule our conduct and come 
to a mutual understanding of our ideals. 
A few’ 5'ears ago 1 introduced printing 
into the school curriculum as a branch 
of Art study. 

Now' the idea was this : I would 
choose a motto for each week, and present 
it as a printing exercise. 

From girlhood I had been fond of 
collecting sayings from classical works 
of all languages, and 1 possessed several 
note-books full of such — a ready-made 
nucleus. How I revelled in these old 
books, culling here and there little 
helpful thoughts from master minds ! 
The necessity of the case demanded 
brevity, and meant the lopping off 
of context and maiming of text, but 
enough remained to create interest. 
The plan worked I 

Each new week I gave a little talk on 
the words chosen, showing their prac- 
tical value as applied to home and school 
life, named the author, gave a very brief 
biographical sketch, mentioned the trea- 
sures to be read now and those in store. 
The lecture did not occupy more than 
five minutes, and was always listened to 
with profound interest. Old and young 
alike were really keen, would always 
remind me if 1 seemed to forget, and 
were fired with enthusiasm. 

The net results were : — 

1. Printing improved wonderfully. 
We did capitals, lower-case letters, 
italics, and engrossing, even a little old- 
English. 

2. Behaviour improved, as the pupils 


unconsciously not only printed on paper, 
but on mind and heart. 

3. The study of English literature was 
stimulated. 

During the session 1 had misgivings 
as to whether my plan was really 
beneficial to the pupil, and whether 
the time given to it was justified by 
the results. At the end of the session 
H.M. inspector was delighted, carried off 
one set in his folio, and suggested two 
new' mottoes. My plan is still working ! 
— K, M. 

How A Londinf Ubrair Doralopod 
tlfeo Childraa's IntoUicoMO. 

I am a teacher, and my work lay in a 
very poor village, where parents and 
children alike seemed content to remain 
in self-satisfied ignorance. My class was 
a Urge one, and the children in it ranged 
in age from seven' to eleven years, but 
scarcely any of them could read with 
intelligence. I found that very few of 
the children had books of their own, and 
I decided that somehow I must create 
m them an interest in books, so that 
they would want to know how to 
read them. 

Then the idea suddenly came to me 
to form a lending library for young chil- 
dren. Immediately I began to worry a 
few friends for books for which their 
children had no further use. In this way 
I collected quite a lot of well-illustrated 
books. I put brown-paper covers on all 
the books, so that they could easily be re- 
covered when soiled, and then I showed 
them to the children. They were very 
interested in the pictures, and I told 
them that those who would try to read 
would be able to borrow a book to read 
at home. 

The result was well worth the effort 
made to produce it. Many were eager 
for the reading-lesson, seeming to dis- 
cover for the first time that reading 
might become a pleasure rather than 
a task. At the end of the week I selected 
books suited to the capacity and interests 
of individual children, and lent them to 
those who had shown most interest in 
their reading-lesson and eagerness to 
master the art of reading. A great im- 
provement in reading was soon apparent 
in the class, and with it came a quickened 
interest in other things, and so, you may 
be sure, I blessed the day when first I 
thought of forming a lending library for 
little children. — L. L. A, 


If yptt mrm wmnHng to pttrcliat# books that will iotorast and! iastract cblkhraa, 
write to tbe Editor for a iist» oaclosiaf a tfampad addrossod onvolopa for reply 
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Mirrors 
Worth 
Collecting . 
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By ms. bOBDOM • 
STABUB 


by the leading artists of their 
day as to be deemed worthy of 
being enclosed for ordinary 
occasions within specially fitted 
cases of wood or ivory lest harm 
might accrue from careless usage 
To come to more modern 
times, subsequent to the inven- 
tion of glass in sufficiently large 
sheets for mirror purposes, the 
early glories of the wall-mirror 
as we understand it, belong to 
Venice, the city famous for its 
skilled glass-blowers as well as 
for its wood-carvers and gilders 
One of our illustrations gives a 
typical miiror frame of carved 


A W«n Mirror of plnevood, decorated 
with gilt carvlog and gesao Early 
18th century (Bngliah) 



A Toilet Qlasa of plnewood, decorated 
with Chlneae aubfeeta In gold lacquer 
on a green ground. cady 18th 
century (EngUah). 


Ever since the days when Narcissus 
fell in love with his own reflection 
in the pool, mankind — and more 
especially womankind — has taken 
pleasure not only in the possession 
of a variety of mirrors wherewith 
to rejoice in the contemplation of 
the features bestowed by Provi- 
dence, but also in so embellishing 
these as to render them aesthetically 
suitable for their proud office One 
hats but to study the cases devoted 
in the Bronze Room of the British 
Museum, to the various mirrors of 
burmshed metal in vogue among 
the ladies of Ancient Greece, to 
recognise that among the many 
au*ticles of domestic use in classic 
times none wats considered more 
worthy of exquisite decoration than 
the hand mirrors of polished steel, 
which mdividuads of standing dis- 
played lavishly within their houses, 
and likewise earned with them m 
public places Circular in shape, 
and with a short slim handle, often 
pierced at the end so as to permit 
of being slun^f from a girdle, these 
burmshed mwrrors were frequently 
80 elaborately chased and chiselled 
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A Dressing Table of oak, walnut, and 
pine, veneered with amboyna, king 
wood, and rosewood. Early 18tli 
century (English). 

wood belonging to the late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century, 
a period when the art of the V enetian 
craftsman, though luxuriant in its 
nchness and freedom of manner, 
had not >et lapsed into the rococo 
or the flamboyant The mirror 
frame m question is especially inter- 
esting as providing for the student 
the clue to the themes for many a 
subsequent school of decoration — 
the openwork scrolls the cherubs* 
heads, the cornucopia of flowers, 
the shell ornament, the swages, all 
appearing later in carvings and 
inlays proper to other nations and 
other epochs The art of Gnnhng 
Gibbons, though individual in it- 
self, owed not a little to the 
carvings proper to the Ver-ice of 
this era 

Apropos of this gilt mirror-frame, 
it may here be remarked that, 
although gilt furniture and fui nish- 
mg accessories suffered a distinct 
lapse from favour some twenty 
years ago, the modernist school of 
decoration is turning a very friendly 
eye upon the use of gilt wood, 
plaster, and metal. Collectors who 
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formerly confined their atten- 
tion to walnut and oak are 
now keenly concerned in the 
cult of gilt carvings, and 
Venetian mirrors of this type 
are among the most coveted 
objects of their quest. 

Not only wall mirrors but 
table mirrors. suiJported from 
behind by a hinged flap, are 
at present greatly in vogue, 
the table mirror being largely 
used for toilet purposes in 
place of the more usual mirror 
dark wood standing upon 
a fitment of small drawers. 
Mirrors of both the wall and 
the table type are well worth 
securing just now at suitable 
prices, for there is no doubt 
that taste is veering steadily 
round in favour of the Italian, 
as opposed to the purely 
English style. 

The oblong mirror of pine- 
wood, decorated in shghtly 
raised carving and gesso, also 
gilt, is interesting as illustra- 
ting the more reticent style 
prevalent in England at the 
same period. As a nation wc 
have seldom given our whole- 
hearted allegiance for any 
length of time to the ex- 



A Venetiin Mirror Frame of wood, carved in openwork, decorated 
with cherubs* heada and other ornaments. Gilt. 


Sufficient for them was a 
slender desk-slide, fitted at 
their toilet table, whereon to 
compose the dainty trifles, 
and adequate to contain their 
correspondence ; the drawers 
above hardly deep enough to 
house the bills and invoices 
that reach the woman of aflairs 
of to-day. 

Lastly, since the collection 
of English lacquer is at present 
so much in the ascendant, is 
given an illustration of an 
exceptionally fine toilet-glass, 
proper also to the early 
eighteenth century, and like- 
wise to be seen in our treasure- 
house at South Kensington. 
The gold lacquer, which is 
particularly brilliant, is upon 
a green ground, and depicts 
the usual Chinese themes of 
pagodas, trees, and birds. It 
will be seen that in spite of the 
Oriental character of the 
decoration, the same ty^ 
of plain supports, surmounted 
by balls, has been preserved 
as in the secretaire-dressing- 
table, while the curved orna- 
ment surmounting the actual 
mirror-frame is similar in 
inspiration. 


cessively ornate or to the over- 
elaborate, though there have been 
periods when for a short space we have 
allowed ourselves to be influenced by 
schools of exaggerated views upon art, 
a fact well worth remembering when 
one is inchned to be pessimistic as to 
the trend of public taste. Sifted through 
the Anglo-Saxon consciousness, it will 
be observed that in this English frame 
the ornament has become delightfully 
simplified, and the style of treatment 
generally modified, so that there results 
a mirror which, in its directness of 


oak, walnut, and pine, veneered with 
amboyna wood, rosewood, and king- 
wood, the illu.stration of hich has been 
drawn, in common with those of the other 
mirrors, from examples in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. In spite of the 
sparseness of ornament, there is no 
hint of roughness or crudeness in this 
charming specimen, the simple curve 
given to the base of the legs and the 
pointed effect given to the bottom of 
the desk-top skilfully conveying just 
the requisite note of variety ; while the 
inlay, hardly perceptible in the photo- 


With the vogue for lacquer furnishings 
so steadily advancing, it is worth while 
to make a special study of English 
lacquer work of the eighteenth century, 
for, owing to the present cost of 
labour and to other factors, the cost 
of modern specimens in this style is 
frequently well in excess of that asked 
for authentic pieces of a couple of 
centuries ago. I speak, naturally, only 
of those pieces which are ordinarily 
good ; the superfine will, of course, 
always command prices that place 
them only within the grasp of the 


design and its reposcfulness of cha- 
racter, is admirably suited for use with 
the furniture proper to the early 
eighteenth century. 

Even more severe in line, and boasting 
but the minimum of decoration, is the 


graph, combines with the beautifully- 
dei.igned metal fittings to give distinc- 
tion to the piece. 

This example belongs to the days 
when women boasted but little con- 
nection with the literary arts beyond 


plutocrat. 

Of the many varieties of Sheraton, 
Chippendale, and girandole mirrors, it 
is impossible to write within so short an 
article ; they are deserving of a sketch 
devoted exclusively to their entirely 


combined dressing-table and desk of the inditing of an occasional billet-doux, delightful selves. 


The weakest point in an inexpensive 
suite of furniture is apt to concentrate 
in its handles. If of the order of the 
wooden knob, these may be relied upon 
to pull out sooner or later, while some 
I wot of have even been known to crack 
right across. If of lacquered brass, these 
invariably develop bl^kish spots where 
the lacquer has rubbed off, while the nuts 
that fasten the screw ends to the wood 
are apt to lose their cunning and work 
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into a distressing loosene.ss. There is a 
fine practicality about the hollowed 
handles that are made in one with the 
drawer itself, so that one has but to insert 
two fingers into the curve in order to 
pull out the fitment with ease. The 
rather flat effect which this method of 
treatment gives the chest is distinctly 
pleasing, especially when painted orna- 
ment appears on the surface. Another 
eminently practical handle of wood is 


designed on the lines of the “ grip," 
to be met with in various parts of 
the country on cottage doors. It is 
of rectangular shape, rounded at 
the edges and cut so as to stand 
upwards and outwards. In pulling 
out a drawer by its aid there is 
little weakening of the fitment at 
its base, so that the drawback atten- 
dant on the knob type of handle is 
eliminated. « 
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A Bachelor's mr 

Love Story 


Violet Forsyth was a bachelor. 
That sounds better than "spinster/* 
does it not ? Spinster is a legal term, 
and, like most other things connected 
with the law, is dry and harsh. You 
usually cannot help 


sponded to her teaching, and that 
was as far as they went. She desired 
their af^ection, but, unlike many 
teachers, had no magnetic quality 
that attracted the girls. Now and 
again something like 


" I must keep a better look-out 
in future," Violet said to herself ; 
" there is more love in the world 
than I thought.** 

Violet Forsyth was the only 
unmarried member of the family. 


being what you are, 
and if you are not the 
wife of one husband in 
the eye of the law, 
spinster is your de- 
nomination, whether 
you will or not. But 
bachelor sounds nicer, 
and there is a lot in 
the sound of a name. 

Violet Forsyth, B.A,, 
lived by herself, like 
many other bachelor 
girls. She liked this 
solitary life. It gave 



affection would show Three of her sisters were married, 
itself in her class, and Auntie Violet had a constant 
She had almost upset call for birthday presents. There was 
one such evidence when a fair number of nephews and nieces, 
a timid pupil had come Every month had one or more birth- 
into the class-room day dates to remember. Whoever 
carr3ung a brown-paper failed to note those dates, auntie 
parcel. must not be the culprit. Something 

" What have you attractive, if not always useful, had 
there, Mary ? ** asked to be found, and bought, and posted, 
the teacher. ** You It was like paying the taxes — a con- 
know you must not tinuous imperative demand to pay, 
bring parcels into the pay, pay ! Of course, she loved her 
class-room.** nephews and nieces and they loved 

The timid child auntie, but the number of them, and 


her freedom to do as 


turned red as all the the quickness with which one birth- 


she pleased. She had plenty of other girls looked at the culprit. day followed another was, with her 
accommodation for a companion. " Take the parcel back to the household and school duties, some- 
She would have been far better, cloak-room at once,’* said her teacher times almost the last straw in the 


financially, if she had such a sharer 
of expenses ; but no, she preferred 
her own company, and she had it. 
Whether it was always good com- 
pany no one knew but herself. 

Violet Forsyth, although refusing 
companionship in her home, was 
not satisfied with herself and her 


before the girl could reply to her first 
question. 

She was too timid to explain, 
went out to deposit her packet 
as ordered, and came back to her 
place for the start of the day’s lessons. 
Tears were in the child’s eyes as she 
re-entered the class-room and faced 


burden of her bachelor life. It was 
an ever-recurring give, give, give. 
And there was little return of the 
giving. Violet never forgot the 
children’s birthdays ; her pocket 
calendar was carefully marked with 
the date of each. Not so carefully 
marked were the calendars of her 


surroundings ; there was » something the glare of forty pairs of questioning sisters ; and their children could not 
lacking She had a great yearning eyes. be expected to remember auntie's 

for a different life. Her home was Teacher had made a mistake. For birthday. So it sometimes happened 


her castle — no one had a right to 
come within its walls. She had shut 
herself therein. In her particular case 
her world had become very small, 
though it by no means follows that 
it need have done so. A little world 
is not always enjoyable. A woman 
can make herself a feminine Robinson 
Crusoe, and become monarch of all 


this child’s parcel contained a love 
token for Violet Forsyth, who was 
needing love. When the class was 
dismissed for the dinner interval, 
poor little Saunders went for the 
parcel and brought it timidly to 
teacher. 

" Would teacher please take it ? 
She had made it herself.’* 


that Violet’s post did not contain a 
birthday letter or a present on her 
own birthday. 

Unreturned love is in danger of 
merging into expiring love. It was 
reckoned as auntie’s duty to give. 
Why was she unmarried if it was 
not to look after the children of her 
married sisters ? This was never 


she surveys, and can thus live only 
a quarter of the life possible for her 
enjoyment. Violet was a female 
Crusoe with yearnings for the world 
outside her little island. Violet 
Forsyth wanted love. 

She was a teacher, and had tried 
to induce love for herself from the 
girls of her class. She had treated 
them kindly. She had tried to take 
an interest in their personal affairs. 
But it ever seemed as though her 
position as their teacher overcame 
her kindly approach to their hearts, 
and only by a pupil here and there 
was she recognised and treated as a 
friend. They were obedient and re- 


Violet opened the parcel. It was 
a round of jam sandwich ! And al- 
though it did not look as " light as 
love,’’ the fact that the dear child 
had made it, and brought it as a 
love token to her teacher, and that 
teacher had nearly broken the child's 
heart by reprimanding her before 
the class, brought the tears to Violet’s 
eyes. Here was a little of the love 
she was seeking, and when it showed 
itself she had almost crushed it un- 
recognised. Poor little Mery nearly 
lost her breath with the hug and kiss 
that teacher gave her, and she went 
home to her mother and her dinner 
with a merry heart. 


spoken, but actions speak louder than 
words, and this was, and often is, the 
married sisters* appreciation of the 
single sister. It may be the correct 
attitude. The single sisters have thus 
a direct vocation. Single blessedness 
is possibly that of being in a position 
to bless the married members of the 
family. Nevertheless, Violet often 
had the heart-ache on her birthday 
morning when she found she was 
forgotten. She who never forgot 
their birthdays ! It hit her hard that 
her sisters should be thus forget- 
ful of her own. She did not want a 
costly present. She needed little 
they could give. It was not a 
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meroeaary desire that filled her heart, 
it was just an aching for a little 
loving remembrance ; a birthday 
letter showing that she was not 
entirely overlooked ; some little love- 
token. These postless birthday 
mornings did not send her to her 
school with a cheerful face. She 
wanted little, but she yearned for 
love. A little of that went a very 
long way. 

Molet had a full programme for 
each day of the week. Her school 
duties and the servantless home left 
little time to fill. Saturday was her 
only opportunity for a thorough 
house-cleaning and for her sewing 
and mending. Sundays were the 
troublesome da\^. They were holi- 
days Yes, that is true. Yet they 
were not always pleasant days. She 
felt she had rather too much of her- 


carried the fainter out of theidiurch* 
The natural thing was for Violet to 
go out also, and ofier assistance. 
The fainter was not a regular at- 
tendant at the church; Violet did 
not recognise her. But when the 
fresh air had restored her to con- 
sciousness, Violet offered to see her 
to her home. Ten minutes* slow walk- 
ing brought them to the stranger’s 
home. ' 

The next Sunday, as Violet entered 
the church, she found her fainting 
friend waiting for her. She again 
thanked Violet for her help, and 
asked her if she would come and have 
tea with her that afternoon. The 
invitation was accepted, and round 
the tea-table Violet heard her story. 

She was a ISIiss Edwards. She had 
been stajdng in her present lodgings 
for a few weeks only. Like Violet, 


going, but unsuccessfully. He nearly 
broke his mother’s heart. He was 
her only son — a spoilt child, th^ 
neighbours said. Even a mother's 
love did not hold him back. Without 
even a good-bye he went away, and 
except that he had sailed for Canada 
they knew nothing of his address. 

Months passed by. His sister 
sent over inquiries for him through 
hkely agencies and by advertisements 
in the Canadian papers. No trace of 
him could be discovered, and no 
message from him came to the old 
home. Through an accident his 
father came to his death, and his 
mother lived for only a short time 
after her husband passed away. 
Elsie was thus left alone in the world. 
She sold up her home and took 
lodgings in a London suburb. Her 
continual hope was that she might 


self once a week. Her married sisters’ 
houses were open to her, although 
they were rather far away from her 
flat. She would have been heartily 
welcomed by their children — auntie 
always was. Yet somehow when she 
stay^ at one of these homes for the 
Sunday she had a feeling that she 
was rather “ in the way.” Not exactly 
an intruder, yet the household was 
complete without her. She was just 
the one too many. Father, mother, 
and the youngsters completed the 
Sunday circle without auntie. This 


she was one of the lonely girls of 
the Metropolis, but she was not a 
Londoner. 

Elsie Edwards and her twin brother 
had been born and reared in a Sussex 
village. They were devotedly at- 
tached to each other, but a love 
affair of the brother’s was opposed 
by their father. A quarrel arose 
between father and son, so severe 
that the son refused to stay at home. 
He gathered together his money and 
belongings and left for Canada. His 
sister did her best to prevent his 


get news of her brother and meet 
him once again. But nothing came 
to her until one day she accidentally 
met an acquaintance from the village, 
who told her that she had seen the 
lost brother in London. The fact 
that he had been seen in a certain 
neighbourhood led Elsie at once to 
change her lodgings to that region 
on the chance of meeting her brother. 
Several weeks had now passed with- 
out this hoped-for meeting. Each 
day went in lonely wanderings about 
the streets without the desired result. 


might have been only her im- 
agination ; she was very sensi- 
tive. So. rather than be a 
trouble in the smallest degree, 
she preferred to make other 
arrangements for her Sundays. 

Her church supplied these 
other arrangements for the hours 
of the services. So to church 
.she went. It jwas not exactly 
the right motive for church at- 
tendance. There should have 
been a sense of duty to her 
Maker — a desire to worship Him. 
The need for killing time was 
the prime reason for Violet’s 
appearance with regularity and 
punctuality at morning and 
evening services. She had gone 
to the same church for many 
months. She had sat very 
nearly in the same part of the 
church each time. She recog- 
nised many of the people as 
regular attendants. But it was 
very seldom that anyone spoke 
to her or she to them. 

One Sunday evening a girl 
.sitting next to her suddenly 
fainted. The sidesmen came and 



She had no relatives in London, 
and this anxious search was 
wearying. She welcomed Violet 
with all her heart, and soon 
found tliat she could rely on her 
as a friend. Violet could not 
help much in the search, as she, 
of course, did not know the lost 
man, and it is difficult to identify 
one from a portrait several years 
old. Still, she could help the 
seeker by sympathetic com- 
panionship, and this she prom- 
ised to do. 

After tea they went to the 
evening service at church, and 
for many Sundays continued 
their meeting there and at the 
tea-table at each other’s homes. 

One Sunday Elsie Edwards had 
a bad cold and did not come out 
to evening service. Violet went 
alone. By frequent visits to her 
friend’s house she had become 
fairly familiar with the portrait 
of the lost brother. It was 
rather startling, therefore, on 
this particular evening, when her 
friend had not accompanied her 
as usual, that she shoifld notice 
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acroB$ aisle a man sitting 
who bore a very striking resem- 
blance to the one her friend was 
so anxiously seeking. What ii 
this were he ? What was she to 
do ? It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that she, a perfect 
stranger, should approach the 
gentleman and ask him his 
name 1 And yet, whenever the 
service permitted her to look 
at him, the more he seemed 
to resemble the portrait. She 
prayed for guidance. She knew 
how anxiously Elsie Edwards was 
desiring some tidings of her 
brother, and here, in Elsie’s ab- 
sence, seemed to be what might 
be the very man. How was 
Violet to bring them together ? 

" Why not ask the sidesman ? ' 
suggested itself to her. Ah i this 
was a way out of the difhculty. 

She would approach this sides- 
man Violet and her friend were very 
regular attendants at the church, 
usually sitting in about the same 
places The sidesman was an affable 
individual to whom they had often 
spoken. She would quietly address 
him and ask him to speak to the 
suspected lost brother 

** Would you mind asking that 
gentleman over there if his name is 
Edwards ? " she timidly asked the 
sidesman. ** My friend, who usually 
sits with me, has a brother who has 
been missing for a long time, and I 
think from his portrait that this 
gentleman is he.” 

The request was rather unusual 
and somewhat difficult to carry out, 
but the sidesman, being one of those 
pleasant-mannered church helpers 
who shake hands with strangers# 
readily complied with Violet’s re- 
quest. 

” Yes, my name is Edwards,” 
replied the stranger. Why do you 
want to know ? ” 

” Well, that young lady just going 
out of the church thought you might 
be Mr. Edwards, and asked me to 
inquire if she was right.” 

” Do you know her ? ” he said. 
** I don’t.” 

” Shall I introduce you ? ” said 
the sidesman. 

” I certainly don't know the lady. 
But as you say she thought she recog- 
nised me, I shall be obliged if you will 
introduce me.” 

Violet had waited nervously just 
outside the church door. The sides- 
man approached her. 

'' Yes, this is Mr. Edwards. May 


I introduce him, and perhaps you 
can let him know if he is the gentle- 
man yCu are seeking ” 

Then Violet very quietly begged 
his pardon for thus approaching him. 
She said she thought she recognised 
him by his likeness to a portrait 
which her friend Elsie Edwards had 
shown her of her brother 

” Elsie 1 Wliere is she ? ” he asked 
excitedly. ” I have been making 
inquiries at the old home, and 
couldn’t find out where she had gone 
to.” 

” May I take you to her ? ” asked 
Violet. 

” Oh, do, please » I am so glad you 
recognised me. It is awfully kind 
of you.” 

They went quckly tpgether to 
Elsie’s lodgings. She herself opened 
the door. Brother and sister needed 
no introduction, and Violet disap- 
peared as they lovingly embraced. 

Violet went to her school on the 
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Monday morning with a joyful heart. 
She wanted love ; she had found love 
for somebody else. This is not ex- 
actly what she wanted, yet this 
making other people happy is not a 
bad substitute for one’s own happi- 
ness. She felt a certain satisfaction 
in her heart that she had brought 
happiness to her friend. She had 
brought two loving hearts once more 
together. That recollection cheered 
her even with the remembrance that, 
now that Elsie had found her brother, 
Violet woiild not be needed in the 
family circle. 

Tuesday morning brought a letter 
from Elsie heartily thanking Violet 
for interesting herself in the lost 
brother, and for thus being the means 
of bringing him to his sister. He had 
had to go away from London on busi- 
ness for the firm in whose employ 
he now was, but Elsie hoped he would 
be back again at the end of the week, 
and asked Violet to join them at 





A Bachelor’s Lots Slory 

the usual tea-time on the following But she had her church. That had ** You were not at church last 
Sunday afternoon. become more and more to her the one Sunday evening,’* he said inquiringly. 

To tea. therefore, she went. Brother bright spot in her sombre week. She ” No ; I went to my sister’s to tea/^ 

and sister both received her in the had at first gone there to kill time ** Will' you be at church this even- 

friendliest manner. Conversation on Sunday, she now went for a much ing ? ” 

was rather restricted at first, but higher motive. She needed com- ” I have not made up my mind 

Violet had a pleasant time, and they panionship, and there she found that yet,” said Violet, ” I ought to go to 

went to the evening service together, which was better than human friend- tea mth one of my other married 
After service, brother and sister ship, the presence, help, and soul sisters. I have not been there for a 
accompanied Violet to her home, and uplift of her Heavenly Father. good many weeks.” 

they parted without the usual in- A few’ Sundays after Elsie Ed- *' Are you obliged to go ? ” he 

vitation to return the visit at Violet’s wards had left for her village home asked anxiously. ^ 

home on the next Sunday afternoon. Violet was surprised to find her ” There is no obligation, certainly. 

She did not know how the brother friend’s brother come into the morning I should like to see my sister and her 
w’ould receive such an invitation service and take a seat beside her. children. WTiy do you ask ? ” 
from a stranger. The service was just commencing, ” Well, Miss Forsyth, it was very 

So for the first time for many and they had only time to shake lonely being at church by myself 
weeks Violet spent the Sundajr by her- hands before it started. and having no one to talk to after- 

self. She went to church as usual, but After the service Violet w’as able wards.” 

neither brother nor sister w’ere there, to ask after Elsie, and to learn that This was getting somewhat too 
She hastil}’ concluded that this little John Edwards, her brother, was personal, and Violet, recollecting the 
interlude of sisterly companion.ship obliged to spend his .Sundays in village ” love affair,” thought she 
had now’ ceased. She felt she had I-ondon for a few wrecks, as his had better bring the conversation to 
done her part in it, and now any business obliged him to start off by a clo.se and w’ish John good-day. 
renew’al of the companionship must early trains on Monday moniings. She had no desire to be made a stop- 
come from the side of Elsie Edw’ards. He asked permission to see Violet to gap for, and supplying the place of. 
Three weeks passed, and Violet her home. the village maiden on these Sundays 

spent her week-ends wnth her married It w’as pleasant to have new’S of when John w'as obliged to be absent 
sisters. They were glad to w’elcome her friend and to hear al>out her from her village, 
her after a prolonged absence. Noth- village home and surroundings. She So she said she thought she must 
ing came from her friend until one had sent all kinds of loving messages go to her sister’s house instead of 
morning a box of beautiful flowers to Violet, and asked her to visit her coming to church in the evening, 
was delivered by the postman. A for a Saturday or week-end, if she John Edwards saw that she was 
note was enclosed telling her that could get up from there to her school making this an excuse to avoid his 
Elsie was staying at their old village in time on Monday. • company, but he had no option than 

and her brother coming down for The walk from church to home to accept her decision, and they 
week-ends. This was what Violet w’as never a long one, but it had parted. 

had suspected. She knew that Elsie seldom seemed so short as on this But the next Sunday morning he 
desired to go into Sussex, and the Sunday morning. John Edw’ards was waiting outside her house to 
natural thing was that bi other and w ished her good -day .at her door, and accompany her to church. This 
sister should go together. Besides, that little episode ended. made it impossible for her to avoid 

was there not the old ” love affair ” This new development required him. She could do nothing but w’alk 
which had caused the brother to consideration. Supposing that John with him churchwards. What did he 
leave home ? Now’ that his parents was at church again in the evening, mean by this waiting for her ? Of 
wrere dead there could be no objection the meeting would be somewhat course, they entered church together 
to its renewal. Violet acknowledged aw’kward. She must be discreet, and sat side by side, and equally, 
the flowers, and hoped that Elsie was Would it not be best to visit one of of course, she could not ask him not 
having a good time. Another week her sisters after dinner ? She thought to see her to her home, but when he 
passed, and another box of flowers, it w’ould. asked if he might come to take her 

this time with a note to say that Next Sunday she went to church to the evening service, she trotted 
Elsie was giving up her London as usual, and found John waiting at out the remaining sister as her excuse 
lodgings, now that she had found her the church door. for his not doing so. 

brother, and had taken a cottage ” Have you any objection to my When she arrived home from morn- 

near her old home. She hoped they sitting with you ? ” he said. ing school next day she found a letter 

would be able to keep up a corre- How can I object ? ” she replied, which the postman had delivered 
spondence, although they could not smiling. ” The church doors are after she had left home. It was from 
meet round the Sunday tea-table. open, and there is the announcement John Edwards. It told her that his 
This was a great disappointment that ' All seats are free.' ” sister had found Violet's company 

to \"iolet, as she had become very ” But I don’t want to force my so helpful to her, and what affection 
much attached to her friend, and company on you.” Elsie had for her. He had heard so 

as two lonely women in the great ” I really must leave it to you to much about Violet, and all he heard 
cit}’ they had a lot in common and decide,” said Violet. ” If you like was good. He told her about 
could sympathise with each other in to sit there, by all means do so.” himself, what he had done and suf- 
many ways. Violet, therefore, had So next to her he sat, and after the fered since leaving his parents for 
nothing to do but go on in her some- service he repeated his request to Canada, and what he was domg now. 
what monotonous bachelor way. accompany her homewards. Would Violet accept his love ? 
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A BaelMlos’i Lovs Story 


Violet had never had a love-letter 
before this. It was not easily an- 
swered. She had never seen or heard 
an3rthing to dislike in John, but as 
to love, that was a matter that re- 
quired consideration. Could she 
love him ? Did she love him ? 

What about that village " love 
affair ** ? She .had heard nothing 
about it except as Elsie had given 
it as the reason of John's leaving his 
parents and his home. She must 
know if John was offering her an 
undivided heart. 

Her meal remained untouched. 
The lunch-time was quickly passing. 
She must not sit there thinking over 
the letter ; her school duty was 
imperative. Love-letters had no 
place in the school programme. She 
hurriedly ate her meal and prepared 
to return to school, with the precious 
letter in her bag but filling her 
thoughts. 

Teacher with her first love-letter 
was rather a distracted being. It was 
a blessing that no critical inspector 
or manager, or even a head-mistress 
visited the class-room that afternoon. 
Even the girls could notice that 
teacher had something on her mind. 

At last she was able to put her key 
in her street door, and in the quietness 
of her own lodging re-read the pre- 
cious epistle. It was a precious one to 
her, and the more she read it the 
more she loved the writer. But — 
ah I there was a but " — she would 
not have a half-hearted wooing. Was 
the. writer w hole-hearted ? That was 


the main question. What about that 
other love affair ? She must have 
that explained. 

She knew the writer was away 
from London on his business most 
of each week. He had fortunately 
given a country address to which she 
might reply. The post would be col- 
lected from the pillar-box in an hour's 
time. Could she possibly wTite a 
suitable answer in an hour to so 
momentous a question ? Her tea 
was waiting on the table. She felt 
she could not touch it until she had 
written a letter to John Edwards. 
How should she do it ? She got out 
the writing materials and sat down. 
A quarter of the hour went by and 
she hadn't dipped pen in ink. She 
must begin now, or never ; and she 
did. She was going to write " Dear 
John," but she didn't, she wrote 
" Dear Mr. Edwards." She thought 
that looked better under the circum- 
stances of doubt as to the " divided 
heart." She thanked him for his 
letter (rather business-like, but judi- 
cious) ; she feared he didn’t know 
enough about her to write as he 
had done (what she really meant 
was she didn’t know enough about 
him). Then, to get right dowm to 
the heart of the matter, she wrote — 

" Your sister told me that you had 
a ' love affair ’ with a girl in the 
village before you went to Canada. 
I don’t know anything about it, or 
who was the lady, but I should like 
to know that you are offering me a 


love that has no regret mixed with 
it — I mean regret that you are not 
engaging yourself to the other lady. 
T could not endure a half-hearted 
lover, and should like to have your 
assurance that your heart is free." 

How was she to finish the letter ? 
" Yours faithfully " was bald and 
commercial; "Yours lovingly" 
would be giving herself away too 
easily. She compromised on " Your 
sincere friend, Violet Forsyth " ; that 
was quite non-committal. 

Violet knew that two nights and 
a day must pass before she could 
receive an answer, yet she w^atched 
every postman coming down her 
road, with the hope that he might 
be the bringer of good tidings. 

The morning that the answer was 
due she was waiting with hat and 
coat on ready to start for school w^hen 
he came. The expected letter had 
arrived. It gave her the assurance 
that she needed. The " love affair " 
had ended in the marriage of the 
girl to someone else. All love that 
he ever had for that girl had long 
since died away. Violet need not 
fear any revival of it. That w'as 
effectually killed. He offered an 
undivided affection to Violet. He 
vowed that he would be true to her 
if she would only consent to accept 
his love. 

What could she do but accept ? 
This time the letter was commenced, 
" Dearest John," and ended with 
" Yours lovingly, Violet." 
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Points Worth Thinking Oyw 


Nobody wants those who work in shops to have longer 
hours. Yet most business women in cities cannot get 
tune off to go out and do their buying. And so it ends 
by a hasty snack for lunch — or perhaps even no lunch 
at all — so that the shopping can be done at noon. 
Even then the time is so short that hasty judgments 
and wasteful bujdng are the inevitable result. 

Because people are likely to be ill at any time 
chemists are open even on Sundays and holidays 
Because people are likely to be hungry at all times 
restaurants are open in the evenings and holidays 
Because many people want fresh milk in the morning 
the dairy opens early — before breakfast Because we 
must have milk for breakfast the milkman makes his 
rounds in the v^ee sma* hours. Electne-hght 


Penelope goes on to lament the loss of her youthful 
appearance, and to bemoan the fact that everybody 
notices it, even the husband who adores her. 

What she does not realise is that she has only herself 
to blame. For the matter of that very few women 
realise it either. To their dismay they get old before 
their time when they might be prolonging their youth. 

when Cynthia says something of this sort to Penelope 
she seems to be talking nonsense. 

Penelope thinks her friend's fresh girhsh appearance 
is a gift that has been denied in her case. 

What is the secret ? Why does the one seem to have 
stuck fast at twenty-seven, while the other, though her 
junior, would be taken for forty-seven ? 

Both, of course, wish to look young ; but while Cjmthia 
ivishes, Penelope longs — and tries. And youthfulness, 


plants, telephone and telegraph companies main- 
tain service day and night. It takes human beings 
to supply that service Trains run on Sundays 
So do the street-cars and buses 

All of these industries have solved the problem 
of supplying service at all the times when it is 
needed without encroaching on their employees' 
rightful hours of freedom, by working their em- 
ployees in shifts 

Why can't some similar arrangement be made 
to keep the shops open later ^ Wandenng through 
the shops IS a recreation for the woman who is 
busy in an office all day. It w’on't hurt her a 
bit to do her shopping after business hours if 
only places are provided where she may buy at 
leisure 

Why Wmmm Womm 
Kmmp TMag. 

"I do envy you, Cynthia You seem to have 
found the secret of perpetual youth You are 
older than I am, and yet you look years younger 
How do you manage it ? Now I " And 
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like happiness, always flies from those who 
seek it, especially if they run after it. It 
won't come by thinking of it In fact, 
thinking destroys all chdnce of getting it. 

And Penelope is always thinking about 
it, while Cynthia never lets it enter her 
head at all That's why it shows itself on 
her face Penelope spends an hour at least 
every day before the mirror counting her 
wrrinkles to see if she has one more than the 
day before. Of course she frowns as she 
sees them — and they grow with each frown. 
She comes away feeling older, and, there- 
fore, looking older. She goes downstairs 
and spends the afternoon brooding mourn- 
fully. And the effect is inevitable. 

Cynthia is too busy for self-examination 
or self-admiration, and, having " done " 
her hair, gets on with her work and almost 
forgets her own existence. Of course she 
rests some time in the day, but she makes 
it a time for reading. And like the wise 
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LUMCH-TIME : LADY ANSLOW 
FEEDING HER DOGS. 

woman that she is she eschews everything mournful and 
morbid and feeds her mind on books that give cheerful 
and noble thoughts. And every day, if only for a few 
minutes, she reads something that gives her a good 
healthy hearty laugh. And all this keeps her buoyant, 
fresh, vigorous. She happens to be blessed with good 
health, and, of course, that has a lot to do with her 
youthful appearance. 

But Penelope's health — if only she knew it — ^is also 
good. She spoils it, however, by thinking about herself, 
and naturally brings on nerves and depression 

Cynthia is too much interested in other people to 
think about herself, so she keeps free from ailments that 
come from self-centredness. But perhaps Cynthia’s 
great secret lies in her children, or, rather, in the way 
she treats them. 

Penelope also has children, and is really fond of them 
— but she can’t look at them without lamenting that 
they are growing up and making her look old. Ever 
since they came she has worked for them, thought for 
them, saved for them. One thing she has never done— 
played with them. 

Cynthia has done everything that Penelope has done 
In the way of being what a mother should be. But she 
has also done what Penelope has left undone. She has 
always been her boys’ playmate. Nothing delights her 
more than sharing in their romps and their fun. How 
can she help looking young ? She catches the spirit of 
youth from her merry boys by being one of them, and 
it floods her face with sunshine. And that’s Cynthia’s 
secret. 
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Two Kinds of 
Thlnldng Mon. 

There are two kinds of thinking men in the world — 
the materialistic and the idealistic. The materialist 
thinks of to-day ; the ideahst thinks of to-morrow. 
The materialist thinks of the tangible things, of great 
buildings, monstrous engines, tunnels under the moun- 
tains. The ideahst thinks about great happiness, more 
education, and better people living better lives. The 
materialist works for money ; the idealist works for 
men The materialist frequently is considered the great 
doer ; the idealist is frequently considered the great 
dreamer. Yet neither is all of one and none of the' 
other. - , 

The materialist has had very often to depend upon 
the dreams of the idealist to get a mental picture suffi* 
ciently clear to start him upon his work ; the idealist 
has had very often to depend on the practical common- 
sense and the gold of the materialist to get sufficient 
strength to continue his dreams. 

They frequently oppose each other, not really knowing 
what the other wants or believes in. They frequently 
work together for the same reason. They not only do 
not understand each other, but frequently do not 
understand themselves. But each knows what he is 
trying to do. 

Yet we need both t3rpes, good strong combative men 
and women of both t)rpes. They all help. All people 
who S.re doing anything worth the doing cannot be in 
the world and not be of some benefit to themselves and 
mankind. 



An Axttete for tkm 


Some Humorists of 
Modem Times 


Of Queen Victoria it is recorded, in a 
recent book, that whenever she went 
on her travels her invariable custom was 
to talte with her the entire suite of her 
bed room furniture. The remarks of 
those burdened with and responsible for 
the moving, and of the obliging and 
agile gentry — experts as they are in 
expressive language, and artists in the 
destruction of banister rails, carpets, and 
wall'papers — as they barked their shins 
and beautifully rawed their knuckles 
while bumping heavy furniture up and 
down stairs, are, from want of space, or 
from discretionary powers exercised by 
the author, not recorded. 

Mr. W. W. 

My own travelling requirements are 
fewer, but first and foremost among 
them is a book by Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 
If, as 1 said in my last article, the bringer 
of humour into our life is a benefactor, 
Mr, Jacobs is one of the greatest bene- 
factors alive. Of him a great poet once 
said to me, “ His books are my ' Jacobs* 
ladder of Sleep,’ not as sending me to 
my slumbers, for 1 sit up reading him 
for hours, but because they make me 
forget my work, they woo me from my 
worries, and so soothe with the thought 
that this dear old world is so delightful 
a place to live in, and its inhabitants 
such droll creatures, that when at last 
I lay the book down I fall asleep from 
sheer gladness at being alive." 

That is my own experience. Cares and 
worries we all have, but, not to depress 
others, we refrain from speaking — if we 
can, from thinking — of them. In the 
day-time our work, our social tasks, and 
household duties, keep us from unduly 
brooding. In daylight, moreover, we 
see our cares in true perspective, and 
within reasonable proportions. But as 
wc close our bed-room door at night 
we shut these cares in upon us. Down- 
stairs, we had bravely vowed not, at 
night-time, to brood ; but at night-time, 
and in the solitude of our room, it is 
our cares which brood and lie heavy on 
us. Even little worries, in the darkness, 
loom large and take new and strange 
shapes, and become magnified out of 
all proportion. Then it is — for I have a 
Jacobs' bookcase containing everything 
he has written by my bedside — that I 
strike a light and re^ a story or two 
or part of a novel. Having read them a 
score of times before, my critical facul- 
ties, the exercise of which would tend to 
wakefulness, are ofi duty, and I chuckle 
over the incident of Mrs. Kybcrd calling 
in state upon Mrs. Kingdom and Miss 
Nugent, the doings of Sam Small, Peter 
Kussett, Ginger Dick, and Bob Pretty, 


or of the redoubtable Mrs. Chalk's yacht- 
ing trip, without any conscious brain 
effort. Then I close the book, breathe a 
blessing upon the head of my benefactor, 
Jacobs, and tumble off to sleep. 

Those stories by Mr. Jacobs which 
deal with the element of diablerie — The 
Monkey* $ Paw, for instance — I do not 
at such times read ; to do so would 
make me newly wakeful, so tense are 
they with the sense of horror, so masterly 
are they in art. One and the same writer 
has the power to rival Poe and to recall 
Dickens, to make us shudder or smile 
at will. Compared with Dickens, Mr. 
Jacobs' characters are, of course, few, 
and his canvases small, but they are 
true to scale. Mr. and Mrs. Chalk, 
Selina Vickers and her father of Dialstone 
Lane ; the Ky herds of Sunwteh Port ; 
the Wheeler family of A Master of Craft ; 
the maid Rosa and the boy Bassett of 
Saltkaven ; and the ship’s boy Henry of 
The Skipper* s Wooing, are as real and 
as true to life (low life) as if they had 
been drawn by Dickens’s self. 

I do not for a moment imply that Mr. 
Jacobs is comparable to Dickens as a 
novelist. As well compare the National 
Gallery with a one man and one room 
Loan Exhibition. In the multiplicity 
and diversity of his character-drawings, 
Dickens is comparable to no other 
novelist, least of all to Mr. Jacobs, whose 
selection is .small and very much of one 
type. The heroines of his novels, Kate 
Nugent, Anne Gething, . Poppy Tyrcll, 
Prudence Drewitt, and Joan Hartley, 
might be drawn from the same model, 
so much alike are they in waywardness, 
in now encouraging, now snubbing, a 
too ardent lover. But they are a welcome 
relief from the unreal " angel maiden ’' 
of many novels, and are as living and 
lovable beings as one’s own women folk. 

Mr. Jacobs’ novels are few and com- 
paratively slight in plot. He writes, not 
as Dickens sometimes did, with a 
" mission " or to effect a social reform, 
but only to interest and to amuse. As 
a short story writer he is the more 
succe.ssful of the two, and the more 
directly humorous. Not a few of his 
stories are upon the " biter bit " or 
" diamond cut diamond " lines. Again 
and again a trap for others is laid into 
which the would-be trapper himself in- 
continently falls ; but in nearly every 
story the plot is so cleverly constructed, 
and the incidents so amusing, that I for 
one never weary. Nor do I complain if 
the same characters figure in many 
stories. On the contrary, I like them 
all the better for being old friends, and 
if Mr. Jacobs never wrote another line, 
1 should feel myself infinitely his debtor. 
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Mr. Jerome K. Joromo. 

" Make a hit with a first book, whether 
it be serious or funny, and the British 
public will, thereafter, never allow you 
to be anything else," said a famous 
mirth-maker to me. " To get a new fact 
or a new name *into the head of the 
public is not easy," he went on, " but 
once the public has got your name into 
its head, and labelled you either ' serious ' 
or * funny ' — serious or funny, one or the 
other, that and nothing else, you must 
be to your life's end. Were I to appear 
upon a platform, and say, with tears in 
my eyes and in all sincerity, that I was 
unable to give my performance that 
night, as news had just come of a terrible 
calamity in which some of my nearest 
and dearest had lost their lives, the 
entire audience would be convulsed with 
laughter, would vow that 1 was the 
funniest dog alive, and would be the 
death of them, one day." 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has given us 
memorable novels in Paul Kelver and 
All Roads lead to Calvary, as well as one 
of the most successful serious plays of 
our time. The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, but the public continues regret- 
fully to sigh, " Why not more Idle 
Thoughts or another Three Men in a 
Boat f ’’ 

Nor can one altogether blame the 
public. " Serious ” novels appear — and 
disappear — yearly, and by the score. 
" Serious " plays, even great plays (so 
the wnters assure me), arc " turned 
down " in favour of musical comedies, 
with catchy airs and under-dressed 
dancing, or else for jazz band revues. 
But the laughing philosophy of Idle 
Thoughts and Three Men in a Boat, with 
their bank-holidayish but genuine fun, 
and their quaint dry sayings, in writing 
which one imagined the author with a 
queer sort of twisted smile upon his 
face, even their not unfrequent lapses 
into homely sentiment, were so true to 
the facts of life, that we can only sigh 
to think that we shall chuckle no more 
over books so delightfully fresh, frank, 
funny, and unafiected. 

Mr. Jerome’s serious writings no one 
admires more than I. Reviewing his 
story John Ingerfield, in the early 'nineties, 
1 said that he had " probed problems 
with which those who sneered at him 
had only played." None the less, I hope 
one day to see Mr. Jerome relax into the 
old smiles, that he will cease to pucker 
bis brows over politics, and life’s serious 
side, and by returning, if only for a time, 
to his first love, humour, set all the 
world a-laughing over a successor to 
Idle Thoughts or Three Men in a Boat. 

Apart from his books, no one has done 
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more to encourage talent than Mr. 
Jerome. A somewhat superior and super- 
cilious but very young man who held 
a sub-editorial post in the 'nineties, 
wrote rather patronisingly, inviting 
stories for his consideration from Mr. 
Zangwill, who remarked to me that the 
literary aspirant had to pocket his pride 
and ** put up " with a lot ; but what he 
personally could not put up with was 

being encouraged ** by Mr. . Mr. 

Jerome was not that sort of editor. 
Those who contributed to his brilhant 
magazine, The Idler ^ remember how 
generously he appreciated the work^we 
did for him. He was one of the first to 
recognise Mr. Jacobs' humorous genius. 
Odd Craft is dedicated " To my early 
editor, Jerome K. Jerome." 

Of all early birds an editor has to be 
up earliest, if he is to secure for his own 
magazine a young writer so manifestly 
certain of huge popularity as Mr. Jacobs, 
and before an equally bird-like and alert 
editorial eye has detected the advent of 
the wriggling new-comer. Thus the 
names of the two most popular humorists 
of their day are inseparably associated. 
And as I have spoken of Mr. Zangwill 
whose " Selina " story in The Bachelor* s 
Club is one of the most amusing ever 
written. I ought to add that he, too^ 
as well as Mr. Barry Pain and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, were early contributors to 
The Idler, Mr. Phillpotts is now in the 
very front rank of novelists, but he 
might have made, as readers of his Polly 
and Fresh Air will agree, a great reputa- 
tion as a humorist. Mr. G. B. Burgin 
was then shaping in the same direction, 
but as sub-editor of The Idler was too 
busy reading and sifting the work of 
the rest of us to write a great deal. 
Since then he has devoted himself 
entirely to novels, and has more than 
made up for lost time, for he has as 
many novels to his name as there are 
years in his life — ^sixty. Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann was even thus early, if 1 
remember aright, contributing to Punch, 
His In Cambridge Courts Mr. Archibald 
Marshall's Peter Binney, Undergraduate, 
should stand on our shelves with 
The Adventures of Mr, Verdant Green, 
an Oxford Freshman by Cuthbert Bede 
(E. Bradley). 

With Nonsense Verse by such writers 
as Edward Lear, l.ewis Carroll, Hilaire 
Belloc (The Bad Boy*s Book of Beasts), 
and with humorous poets — C. S. 
Calverley, J. K. Stephen, Thackeray, 
Frederick Locker, Gilbert, Sir Owen 
Seaman, and many another— only an 
article entirely devoted to the subject 
could adequately deal. That is true, 
too, of Women Humorists. 

Wom«n M 
Humoristo. 

At some other time 1 may, with the 
editor's permission, write on woman- 
humorists, dealing especially with 


humour as affected by sex, for a woman's 
sense of humour is more refined, more 
of an intuition, than a man's. 1 do not 
think that it is less, as some men main- 
tain. Men so maintain because few 
women have written directly humorous 
books, the reason being that women are 
the more unselfish, the more emotional, 
and the more sensitive of the two. They 
are more concerned to console and to 
sympathise than to look for something 
at which directly to laugh. As Mrs. 
Browning says — 

" Love is of man's life, but a thing apart. 

'Tis woman's whole existence," 

and a woman's thoughts, when she sits 
down to write, turn instinctively to a 
story in which love or self-sacrifice shall 
be the predominating theme rather than 
humour. To contend for that reason, 
as some men do, that women are deficient 
in humour, is to betray their own lack of 
that quality, inasmuch as it is an 
instance of the sex-arrogance which, like 
sex-antagonism, has no place in the 
minds of those who see life in true 
perspective, and so humorously. But 
I must pass on. 

An Irish Humorist. 

Humorous, if not humorists (the two 
words do not necessarily carry the same 
exact meaning), as the Irish by nature 
are, the condition of things in their 
country gives little occasion for smiles. 
But, politics apart, when the day comes 
— if ever — in which politics cease to 
unsettle Ireland, the Irish will once 
again be a nation as humorous, as 
poetic. 

Meanwhile, Ireland has an outstanding 
humorist in the person of Mr. Lynn 
Doyle, whose Ballygullion has more 
rollicking pictures and character-sketches 
of Irish rural life than any other recent 
work known to me. I am not forgetting 
Mr. Shan Bullock, but he is not all a 
humorisl as Lynn Doyle is. The contents 
of Ballygullion bubble with kindly fun, 
even if one of the stories, The Wooden 
Leg (the return of a soldier from the 
wars) end on a more passionate note of 
noble womanly love. But the smile and 
the tear are never long separable in the 
eye of Erin. 

Mr. P«lt RicUru. 

Mr. Pett Ridge (I direct attention 
to the article upon him and his work 
in Mr. J. A. Hammerton's English 
Humorists) is a man of many reputa- 
tions, and the benefactor alike of 
humour-lovers, lecture-goers, and of 
babies, in whose welfare he now so 
largely interests hiniself. JJo one can 
tell a story, always a new story, more 
inimitably than Mr. Pett Ridge, and 
he is one of the few living writers whose 
name has never yet been associated with 
a failure. 


Mr. Jacobs, as 1 have said, adds to 
humour the r|u*e power to call up a 
sense of horror. Mr. Jerome, as in Three 
Men in a Boat, makes merry with 
a bank-holiday concertina, but also 
carries a harmonium aboard, and every 
now and then lays down his concertina 
to seat himself at the harmonium, that 
he may sound a bar or two of sad. 
wailing, and world-weary, if not sobbing 
sentiment ; and other humorists can 
strike a note of pathos at will. But 
Mr. Pett Ridge has occasionally a true 
and human tenderness, especially when 
writing about the poor, which touches 
us strangely. 

Sir J. M. Barrie. 

The tenderness which ss often under- 
lies the humour of Sir J. \il. Barrie is 
elusive and shy. An Englishman is half 
ashamed to seem pitiful, and sometimes 
covers the confusion he feels in being 
detected in some act of charity or com- 
passion with a jest, failing which, and if 
he have to put what he thinks into 
words, he may fall back upon slang. If 
upon his sleeve his heart must be seen, 
his wearing of it is intentionally clumsy, 
and as if the thing were there by acci- 
dent or against his will. 

Sir J. M. Barrie is so exquisite an 
artist that even in wearing his heart upon 
his sleeve the adjusting must be adroit, 
for clumsy he could never be. His humour 
has been called " Puck-like," which 
suggests something of boyish mischief and 
horse-play ; whereas Sir J. M. Barrie's 
humour is playful and is often no more 
than implied. It is feminine more than 
masculine, and is not so much a sense 
as the intuition which is peculiarly a 
woman's. " Puck-like " is hardly the 
word to describe humour which recalls 
the caprices and fancies of a woman-fay 
or sprite. 

In any case, the " Barrie touch," 
whether in plays like Peter Pan or in his 
novels or short stories, is so instantly 
discernible and so known to all that 1 
need say no more. 

Mr. Barrr Pain. 

To most of my readers Mr. Barry Pain 
is best known by his Eliza series, but 
they should on no account miss his 
stories of a boy’s public school life (see 
Stories and Interludes, The Kindness of 
the Celestial, etc.). Mr. Kipling in 
Stalky, Mr. Kenneth Grahame in The 
Golden Age, and Mr. Phillpotts in The 
Human Boy, have drawn memorable 
pictures of boy life. But to know the 
Public School boy as he is — the snobbery 
of a certain type of under-bred boyhood, 
the making of a man, a gentleman, 
perhaps " a very gallant gentleman " 
in another type, and to understand the 
shrewdness and the sharpness of a boy's 
social as well as his humorous sense — 
commend me to Mr. Barry Pain's 
stories. Of him I can honestly say that 
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I never read work of either which fell 
below standard, which failed to delight 
and to interest, or that I could not 
re-read with new pleasure. 

Mr. Barry Pain is One of the few 
writers of to-day who achieve what I 
may call distinction in humour. 
Some attain their effect by giving a 
humorous tmst to unhumorsome things. 
Just as in our school -boy days we had a 
toy gutta-percha face, grim of aspect, 
which, by lengthening, became still 
gnmmer. by pulling sideways was dis- 
torted into something like a leer, a 
laugh, or a 'grin. That seems to me 
humour-making of a mechanical sort. 
The soul of humour is missing. Others 
depend upon a droll or whimsical word- 
ing, or else upon the inherent farce or 
comedy of situation and incident. In 
the iiighest form, the humorist finds,” 
not ” fashions ” his humour. As, by 
means of a prism, what seems a ray of 
white or ordinary light is resolved into 
Its varying component colours, so in the 
pnsm of a humorist's mind life is seen 
as many-coloured, and the bright band- 
ing of humour — invisible before — ^shines 
out in glad relief by contrast. Mr. Barry 
Pain sees this life of ours vith the darker 
rays edged, as it were, with the brightest 
light-banding of humour. He is an 
alchemist who distils the essential oil 
of humour from all things. In the 
crucible of his mind, the test-tube of 
lus fancy, even Emerson's Essays give 
off an exquisite humour-aroma. Turn 
to The Delight of Reading Enterson*s 
Complete Works in The Kindness of the 
Celestial, I am mixing my metaphors 
gloriously, I know, but if you do not 
feel that diffused sense of well-being and 
of warmth (as if on a bitterly cold day 
you had been wrapped in a snug fur 
coat), not to say of inner light, with 
which you lay dov^m a w’ork of spon- 
taneous humour, your case is far gone. 

Amtrkaii Huaioriata. 

Of the older humorists — Artemus 
Ward, Max Adder, Uncle Remus, Mark 
Twain— much has already been written. 
Our fathers chortled over the first- 
named, as did some of us in youth, but 
he is rarely mentioned to-day. The 
editor of this magazine and m 3 rself once 
entertained, and were vastly enter- 
tained, by Max Adder. But when 
thereafter he solemnly, almost impa- 
tiently, assured me that he cared 
nothing at all about his humorous writ- 
ings, and would so much rather that I 
read his sermons, I was reminded of 
Cardinal Richelieu, who believed that 
he would achieve immortality by his 


sonnets, and of Paganini, who, when a 
rapturous admirer said, after a concert, 
that he had never heard the Master 
play the violin more divinely, inter- 
rupted petulantly to inquire, Yes, yes ; 
but what did you think of my manner 
of bowing, when recalled to receive the 
plaudits of the audience ? ** 

Mark Twain I knew personally, and 
of him I could tell some new stories 
did space permit. No reader will need 
to be reminded of the exuberant and 
ebullient fun of Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer. 

Frank Stockton, when I told him how 
much 1 had enjoyed Rudder Grange and 
the perennial ” Pomona,” seemed sur- 
prised, and said that he thought he was 
best known in England as the writer of 
the mystery story. The Lady and the 
Tiger, ' 

ProfeMor Stepktn 
LmioqcIc. 

Turning from America to Canada, we 
find Stephen Leacock, by universal 
consent, the Governor - General of 
Humour in that great Dominion. He 
seems to me something of a Samson of 
humour. As ” out of the strong came 
forth sweetness ” from the carcase of 
a dead lion, Samson brought away honey, 
so out of his life-study of the dry-as- 
dust body of Political Economy Pro- 
fessor Stephen I.eacock brings us rich 
and honeyed humorous store. His case 
is parallelled by that of Lewis Carroll. 
A mathematician, an authority upon 
logic and logarithms, is not exactly 
the person from whom to expect any- 
thing so unlike logic, loganthms, and 
mathematics, as the delicious foolings 
and doings of the Mad Hatter in Alice 
in Wonderland, 

Mr. Jacobs I have read so often that 
I have him now practically by heart, 
and believe that, in an examination on 
his writings I could take higher marks 
than the author himself. Just as one 
speaks of field rank in the Army, so, 
failing a new book by Mr. Jacobs, I have 
promoted Mr. Leacock to bedside rank, 
and have, within hands’ reach, beside my 
bed, a small bookcase, in which all that 
he has written stands cheek by jowl 
with all that Mr. Jacobs has written. 
Beyond the Beyond, Frensied Fiction, 
Literary Lapses, and Further Foolishness^ 
to name only four of Professor Leacock's 
books, have spared me many a sleepless 
night in my own or in a strange b^. 

He varies. He writes Ideal Inter^ 
views (With a European Prince, With 
our Greatest Actor, With our Greatest 
Scientist, and With our Typical Novelist), 
and for once the Ideal is not always the 


Unattainable. Whether to laugh snore 
at the Interviewed or the Interviewer, 
one hardly knows. But when he essays 
to skit or to parody the modern novelist, 
1 am only mildly amused. 1 prefer 
” Simon Pure ” — ” the real man,” as 
Dr. Brewer calls it in his Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, That is to say I prefer 
” Stephen Simple ” as himself, a shy but 
delightfully humorous man, to the same 
Stephen when he writes in imitation of 
somebody else. I like him least when he 
is most literary, and most when he is all 
human and writes of every-day life as 
in The Sorrows of a Country Guest, Lost 
in New York, The Old, Old Story of how 
Five Men went Fishing, My Financial 
Career, The Awful Fate of Melpomenus 
Jones, Men who have Shaved Me, 
Borrowing a Match, My Tailor, With the 
Photographer, and The Dentist and the 
Gas, But, unlike his skits on novels, his 
skits on plays and on picture-palace 
melodrama, as in Behind the Beyond and 
Madeline of the Movies, are inimitable. 
In the matter of picture-palaces I am, 
as it were, a total abstainer, a con- 
scientious objector. If world-happenings, 
nature-studies, scenery — in a word, real 
life — were put more often on the screen, 
the cinema might be a great educational 
force. But to such stuff as the alleged 
humour, the unmitigated melodrama, 
and to such stuffiness of atmosphere as 1 
am called upon to endure, I conscien- 
tiously object. Only by such conscrip- 
tion as is laid on one by a young 
daughter, or a young friend, can I be 
compelled to a picture show. My con- 
solation is that liad I not once or twice 
thus broken my pledge of total absti- 
nence, Professor Leacock's skit on 
cinema-melodrama might have been 
meaningless. Now, when I am expected 
to dance attendance on a young friend 
or a daughter, by accompanying either 
to the cinema, I say, ” Let me, instead, 
read you Stephen Leacock on Madeline 
of the Movies. It is even more 
' tragerous ’ and incomparably funnier 
than anything you will see there, minus 
the entertainment tax and the stuffi- 
ness.” 

We are told on high authority that, 
next in our gratitude to the writer of a 
delightful book, is he or she who first 
draws our attention to it. If that be the 
case, and if any reader there be who 
has not yet made the acquaintance of 
Professor Leacock’s books, and is in- 
duced to do so by what is here said, no 
Reading Girl or Reading Woman who 
is not utterly devoid of all sense of 
humour will likely to regret the time 
she has spent in reading this article. 
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The Ifafiic of my Fint Bedspread 

By MOtA ST. €04011 CAlOmLl. 




I WISH that eveiy little maid could make a “croshayed'^ 
spread, bestrewn with birds and animals, to decorate her bed. 
I started making one myself when I was only seven, and 
finished it triumphantly the day I turned eleven. I might 
have had it finished fully a year before if grandma had 
allowed nre to do a few rows more ; but twelve rows at a sitting 
was all she’d let me do, and though I thought that twelve 
short rows seemed very, verj' few, I knew my loving grandma 
was old and passing” wise, and feaied that I might injure 
my “precious little eyes.” I made my spiead in even 
squares, and joined them one by one, and never thought of 
giving up until I’d got it done. I wnsh each little maid might 
feel such joyous pride as mine the day I sewTd the bolder 
on — the border w'ith the vine. How lovingly I counted each 
luscious-looking grape which went to form the clusters of 
P5rramidal shape ! What life-like leaves and tendrils grew' 
upon that running vine — from memory I could sketch them 
now, tiue to each graceful line. 

On the first night I slept beneath that w’ell-beloved spread 
I dreamed I woke to find myself still on my four-post bed, 
but far away in jungle-land w'ith palm trees all around — a 
place where stariy flowers made a carpet for the ground. 
A tropic moon was shining, making it light as day ; down 
a low hill a tiny stieam came flashing on its way, making 
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the air all vibrant with a sweetly tinkling tune, and 
a-falling in a pool below, which mirrored back the moon. 
Where had I seen these things before, I wondered in my 
dream, the starry flowers on the ground, the moon, the 
palms, the stream? Then all at once I realised (oh, 
wondrous to relate!) that I was lying in the scene on 
grandma’s sacred plate — the plate that Uncle Ezra 
brought from “India’s coral strand” — a softly glowing, 
fragile thing, edged with a golden band. It hung above 
the “what-not” upon the porlour wall, just on a level 
with the eyes of folks grown-up and tall; and grandma 
used to let me climb on a long-legged stool to study with 
enchanted eyes the moon-lit jungle pool, and the four 
snow-white elephants all marching towards its brink, 
where they were doubtless going to get a cooling drink. 
I used to love that tropic scene, and wish I might be there — 
uish It so deep and fervently, my wish was like a prayer. 
How was it I had got my wish I wondered, mystified — had 
I who went to bed so well, while wrapped in slumber, died ? 

1 sat up slowly in my bed, a puzzled little lass, and 
watched with breathless interest for what might come to 
pass. And soon a-down a moonbeam, which rested on 
my bed, there slid a tiny creature with dazzling golden 
head— a lady not much bigger than the smallest humming- 
bird, and in the tiniest sweetest voice that I have ever 
heard, she said, “I am the fairy w’ho watches maiden’s 
work ; I have no gifts or prizes for lazy ones who shirk, but 
to the patient little maid who nobly does her part I grant 
with keenest pleasure the first wish of her heait. Your 
patience in ‘croshaying* I’ve very much admired, and I 
am giving you to-night the thing you’ve long desired. 
You must not be at all alarmed at what you now will see, 
for all the creatures of the wild obey and honour me.” 


When she had finished speaking, with slow and stately 
tread four monstrous snow-white elephants came march- 
ing towards my bed, looking like the elephants I’d 
“ croshayed ” ^on my spread from a pattern grandma’d 
“blocked” for me out of her own dear head. At seeing 
roe not one of them evinced the least surprise-^the w*isdom 
of the ages was in their twinkling eyes— -and when the 
smiling fairy lifted her tiny hand, those dear delightful 
pachyderms all seemed to understand, for instantly they 
halted before they reached my bed and listened most 
intently to what the fairy said. 

She addressed them in a language which I did not 
understand, and soon they turned with one accord, 
as if at her command, and pulled down with swift- 
darting trunks, the w'hile I scarcely breathed, four lovely 
fragrant flowering vines, with which the palms were 
wreathed, and twined them round my bed-posts with 
motions sw'ift and deft, and wove for me a flowery 
crown from blossoms which were left. Oh, what a 
wondrous moment when they stood around my bed and 
placed that sweetly- smelling crown upon my childish 
head 1 I’ll never to my dying day forget that beauteous 
scene, or what a rapturous thing it was to be a jungle 
queen ! 

The kindly fairy told me then that I should see the way 
that elephants in jungle-land love to frisk around and 
play. And I’ve seen many a circus since I joined the 
grown-up ranks, but never have I seen elephants perform 
more funny pranks ! Those sprightly beasts performed 
for me, and frolicked with a will until the golden moon 
hung low above the little hill. Then, at the fairy’s sigpial, 
they bowed and backed away just as I wakened from my 
dream to find that it was day. 


**Satch«ry** Mo. 37 Is a "Wlator WooUy" Numbor 


This little coat is 
designed for a 
baby one year old, 
and is suitable for 
putting on to give 
extra — — 

outer coat in the 
very cold weather. 



A LiGHT'WBiGHT Dirtciumti /or making arw 

WOOLLEN COAT. ki " S/ticktry ** 37. 


Another very at- 
tractive design for 
the one-year old 
in this issue is an 
out - door jumper 
made in the popu- 


ticularly suited to 
baby’s needs. 


* Stitckery ” No, 37 contaiiit, amonf otligr items, a Knitted Cross-ever House Coat, a Sleevelass 

Hog-Me-Tight, a Baby’s Cap and Jacket, a Baby’s Sock, etc. Price 61 L not, by post 7d. 
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For an Oblong Table 


This design is par- 
ticularly useful, as it 
can be adapted to a 
cloth of any size. Work 
the corner blocks first ; 
next sew in place upon 
the linen that has been 
measured to fit the 
table. It will then 

be easy to 
TTl work the three 

- - - rows of filet 

III mesh con- 

III necting the 

blocks the 

III lengt h r e- 

--iN quired to fit the intervening spaces. Work a 

III row of d c all along the edge, putting 5 tr st into 

- - - every 6th space to form scallops. 


It is ‘desirable to 
wash the crochet inlets 
before making up, so 
as to get over some 
of the tendency to 
brink. 

More especially is 
this to be advocated 
where the w^ork is 
rather loosely 
done, so CTT 

often the 

crochet III 

shrinks in the ~ ~ 

first wash, --- 

leaving the I ; ; 

linen in waving billows of fulness. ^ - 

A small design for a serviette corner to match III 
the cloth is given on another page. 
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A Knitted Coat with Filot Cro^ot 
Collar and Cnffi 


This useful little coat is worked through- 
out in plain knitting, and the filet 
crochet tnmmings worked in ejnbroidery 
thread give a very novel and effective 
finish to the garment ; these trimmings 
would look well worked in a contrasting 
colour to the coat. 

MateriAb ReqoirwL 

xj lb. of 5-pIy "Ladyship" Scotch 
Fingering; 2 large balls of Peri-Lusta 
" Pearl-Knit " ; a pair of bone needles 
No. 8, and a coarse steel crochet-hook. 

AfabrwiAtiOBt Uddd. 

K = knit ; st = stitch or stitches ; 
ch = cham ; d c = double crochet ; 
O = open mesh (2 ch i tr over 3 ch) ; 
S = solid mesh (3 tr over 3 ch). 

TIm Back. 

Cast on 100 st (20 inches). 

K 5 ridges (2 rows of plain knitting 
form one ridge), work in ndges, decreas- 
ing 1 st on each end of the needle every 
8th row' until there are 76 st on needle. 
This IS the waist-hne. K 35 ndges 
(7 inches) or length desired from w’aist- 
hne Continue m ridges, decreasing x st 
on each end of needle every other row 
until 3 st have been decreased on each 
end 

On 70 st k 33 ridges till back measures 
14J inches from waist-line or desired 
length. 

For over shoulder k 24 st on a knittings 
needle, cast off 22 st for back of neck, 
and on remaining 24 st k one front after 
the following directions and the other to 
correspond. 

The Front 

K in ridges, increase i st towards front 
every 7th row until S st are added. 
K in ridges, increase i st towards front 
every 7th row, and increase i st towards 
armhole every other row until 12 st 
have been added at underarm. 

Cast on 8 st towards underarm. K in 
ndges, increase 1 st tow’ards front every 
7th row until 19 st have been added 
towards front from shoulder, reducing 
st on needle to 63 (12I inches). K until 
there are 35 ridges (7 inches) from where 
st were cast on for underarm. K in 
ridges, increasing i st towards side seam 


every 8th row until side seam is same 
length as side seam on back. Cast off. 



A deep Stxe Blue for the Coat with Collar 
worked jo Yellow would make a pretty 
Combloatioo of Coloorlnt. 


tnd Row , — 2 S, X 1 O. 

3«f iSow.— 2 O, X $, 8 O, 2 S. 

4th 2 S, 2 O, 2 S, 3 O, I S, 3 O. 

IJw.— 3 O, 2 S, I O. 2 S, 3 6, 2 S. 
6fh Row , — 2 S, 5 O, I S, I O, x' S,‘ 3 O, 
7M -2 O, X S, 3 O, 2 S, 3 0 , 2 S. 
Sfh Row, — 2 S, 2 O, 3 S, 3 O, X S, 2 O. 
gth Row , — 5 O, 2 S, I O, 2 S, X O, a S. 
lofA Row,^2 S, 2 O, 3 S, 6 O, 

I If A Row . — ix O. 2 S. 

Row , — 2 S, II O. 

Repeat the nth and 12th rows until 
collar is the length required for neck of 
coat, allowing for a second 
fancy end, then reverse the 
directions 0/ the commence, 
ment for this. 

Tho Cuffa. 

These are worked in exactly 
the same way as the collar, 
the length of wrist edge of 
sleeve determining the size. 

Tho Poekota. 

Cast on 31 st (6 inches). 

K 25 ridges. 

Next row : K i, • over k 2 st 
together, repeat from then 
k 5 ndges. Cast off. 

To Makotko 
Battonholoo. 

WTien working the right 
front, make the first button- 
hole in the third ridge dowm by 
casting off 3 st in one row and casting them 
on in the next ; the buttonhole should 
be made 3 st in from the outer edge. 

Make a second and third buttonhole 
in the same way, allowing 17 ridges 
between each. 

To Mako Croeholod 


Tho Sloovoa, 

Cast on 31 st. 

K in ridges, increasing 2 st on each 
end of needle every other row until 
there are 71 st on needle. K 10 ridges. 
Continue in ridges, decreasing i st on 
each end of needle every 12th row until 
there are 55-8t on needle. K in ridges 
until sleeve is x6 inches or the required 
length. 

Tho Collar. 

Ch 39. 

1st Row. — X3 S. 


Take a medium -sized wooden button- 
mould. Ch 3, join in ring, and into 
ring put 10 d c; 2 d c into each of the 
10 d c ; then 2 d c into every 2nd stitch ; 
2 d c into every 3rd stitch. Keep the 
work perfectly flat. 

When the circle is as large as the top 
of the button-mould, decrease by skip- 
ping every 4th stitch. 

Slip the mould into the work, then 
decrease more quickly until it is closed. 
Work a row of d c round the centre 
underneath to form a shank 


A Book lor oil wko oro IntoriMtod in Birds 

**BIRDLAND STORIES** 


Br CAPTAIN OUVER & PUCE 

TU« b M Ideal Gift-Book for Yooof Pooplo. Pfetam aad text oro oliko oaUtrolUng 
Poblidiod at tho Offiaoa of tkb kfocaskM. Prfea 6*. oot 
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HER MAJESTY 1 HE QUEEN 
AMONG THE BABlEb 


P-hoto by 
photo i nss 


TBE EDITOR Writes: 


On tfa« Call to tha 
Individual 


I am not one of those pessimistic people who 
complain that peace time is worse than war time 
(because I know that it is not), 1 cannot ignore the fact 
that the present da>s are very difhcult and most of 
my readers will agree with me that the attitude of a 
large section of the community towards labour social, 
and moral questions is most unsatisfactory, and calui* 
lated m some cases to rum the nation as a whole unless 
some definite check be forthcoming 
So much has already been wntten on such subjects as 
the laxity in the matter of morals , the iniquity of 
wholesale strikes , the emptying of the churches , and 
the curse of *' ca canny,' that it is useless to discuss these 
problems any further, unless one has a workable solu- 
tion to offer Every house mistress know s, without my 
telling her, that very few of the workpeople who enter 
her doors do anything like a real day s w ork for the lugh 
wages they receive , that the stnker is the very embodi- 
ment of selfishness since he liits untold numbers of his 
fellow men and women for whom there is no stnke-pay 
available , that the world seems to be in a seething 
ferment, with greed running not and moral depravity 
utterly unashamed 

Everyone agrees that " something " ought to be done , 
and most of us are waiting anxiously for ' someone'* 
to turn up and do it ^^hat we do not grasp is the fact 
that it 18 we ourselves who have to start doing the 
" something " that is to restore the world to health 
VoL 43 —No a —I 97 


and samty that it rests with the individual— each and 
every individual— to embark on the only course tliat will 
save civihsation from complete wreckage 

sphere is only one possible cure for the ills of the world 
to-day, and that is a return to the good old-fasluoned 
religion of our forefathers In other words, what the 
whole of humanity needs at this moment is — 

1 A reahsation that the individual (or the nation’) 
who disobeys the laws of God, as set forth in the Bible, 
IS doing wrong 

2 An understanding that such Jaw -breaking brings 
punishment in its tram , and 

3 That forgiveness and happiness can only Le 
obtained from God the Father, through prater, and a 
willingness to beheve that the Lord Jesus Christ died on 
the cross in our place to save us from the consequences 
of our wrong-doing And with this must be coupled a 
desire to follow His teaching 

One could amphfy these points, and show with what a 
number of other issues they are connected , but in the 
end It would be found that the) can all be reduced to 
these three essentials And if only the human race 
at the present moment could be induced to make these 
matters the guiding principles of their lives, all the 
troubles of these times would soon be at an end In 
fact, we should come very near to having Heaven on 
earth But that, alas, seems a long way off, as yet ’ 




Thm Edltof** Psg* 

If evertheless, more might be done to bring something of 
Heaven to earth if only those of us who profess and 
call ourselves Christians would take stock of ourselves, 
and see what we are actually doing to make Christianity 
appear so desirable to non-professing Christians around 
us, that they might be inclined to share in it themselves. 

For some time past there has been a tendency to take 
one’s Christianity for granted — and once anything is 
taken for granted, it soon ceases to be a live force, or of 
any particular account. Unless one's Christianity is 
visible in some form or another to those w-ho come into 
contact with us, it is not the living power it might be, 
even though it may not be actually dead. 

Christianity sutlers immense loss because its professed 
adherents fail so often to reveal Christly qualities in their 
daily life ; and until the scoffer and non-believer can see 
something of the Lord Jesus Christ reflected in the lives 
of those who profess to follow Him, he will not feel any 
particular desire to join the ranks of those who are 
avowedly Christians But once a person is seen to be 
hving the Chnst-life — a life of loving unselfishness in 
accordance with the teaching of our Lord, it is inevitable 
that others will want to discover the secret of such a 
life ; it will attract irresistibly Our Lord was not 
speaking in metaphor when He said. “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me “ 

A glimpse of Christ, even though He may be but faintly 
imaged through some frail human being, will always 
be magnetic, drawing someone from the trivial things 
of earth to seek the better things of God 

J want you to understand very clearly that I am not 

vaguely generalising w'hen I sav that real religion 
would cure the world of its present ills It is literally 
and definitely true. Take any you please of present- 
day problems, and see how they could be overcome 
if humanity would follow Christ's teaching. 

For instance, there is that pastime, practised by a 
group of modern w^orkmen, known as ca’canny — other- 
wise, systematised laziness It is no secret that this 
deliberate lessening of effort, and consequent reduction 
of output, IS one of the factors paralysing industrial 
development and helping to bring the country to the 
verge of ruin. Yet tins, one of the gravest problems 
of these grave times, could not exist in a community 
that was truly Christian ; for the Bible is every where most 
emphatic that honest work is required from all of us, 
and that false measure or short weight is an abomina- 
tion to God — and this applies as much to the amount of 
wwk as to the amount of goods supplied in return for 
cash 

Or, consider the avaricious profiteer, who cares not 
who goes under, or who goes short, so long as he can 
amass wealth and spend it on extravagance and self- 
indulgence. Could such a man find happiness in money 
that has actually been stolen — stolen sometimes from 
the health and food of the people, if his eyes were 
constantly turned to the Lord Jesus Chnst, and his days 
consecrated to His service ? 

Then there are those people who are always envious 
of others and perpetually discontented with their own 
lot, no matter what that lot may be. And whether it be 
a woman envying another woman's motor-car, or a man 
dissatisfied with his wage and envious of another who 
makes more money, such covetousness would vanish 
were we each to esteem others more highly than our- 


selves. and love our neighbour (which includes the other 
woman who has the car and the other man who is better 
paid) as we love ourselves. Moreover, those who are 
sincere followers of the Lord Jesus Christ believe that 
He gives His children exactly what He knows is best for 
them — ^and they are willing to leave the ordering of their 
lives in His Hands, doing, meanwhile, what is clearly 
their next duty. With such, discontent would not be 
tolerated. 

In short, if Jesus Christ were only given the chief 
place in men's lives to-day, the strife, the class-hatred, 
the selfishness, tlie greed, and 'all the other hideous 
manifestations of sin rampant in our midst, would 
disappear before the purifying force of His Spirit working 
upon men's hearts. 

It may be argued that this is an ideal impossible of 
attainment while we live in this imperfect world. Yet 
it need not be an impossible condition if we really desired 
it in our inmost souls, and were willing to take the 
necessary steps to bring it about. And the first step 
is to enrol oneself as a live earnest Christian, one whose 
greatest desire is to see this earth transformed into 
Christ's Kingdom, instead of being torn and marred and 
diseased with the ravages of wrong-doing. 

Yet one hindrance that seems to prevent many, 
in these over-sophisticated days, from taking the initial 
step is this : the conditions imposed upon us, if we are 
to be numbered among Christ's followers, are so simple 
at the outset, that they arc passed by for this very 
reason Merely “ to l^elieve “ seems, to some people, 
so easy and unimportant a condition of fellowship, as 
to be scarcely worth consideration. They want some- 
thing more spectacular 

It is a well-established fact that a religion entailing 
physical hardship, and calling for specific service — and 
laborious service at that — invariably makes a greater 
appeal to the average mind than does one that is 
primarily a matter of soul-culture, steady patient work, 
and undemonstrative faith We are like Naaman, wc 
prefer to have a prophet appear and gesticulate while he 
bids us perform certain rites and ceremonies, rather than 
be required to endow the little things of daily life with 
greatness and high purpose. 

Even now many earnest Christians are saying, “If 
only we could have a great revival I '' by which some 
mean : We wish we could see crowds coming forward 
and making a sensational and visible demonstration in 
favour of serving Christ. 

But what is wanted more than any outward show of 
a general religious awakening — welcome though this 
would be — is the individual coming personally to 
Chxist, and the consecration of the individual soul and 
life to God the Father in prayer. 

When there is a wide-spread desire on the part of 
individuals to come into closer personal touch with our 
Lord, and a determined effort to make His teaching the 
rule of life's conduct, then it will not be long before 
a change comes over the age, with moral health charac- 
terising the whole nation. " 

Already many are anxious to find the right way ; it 
is pitiful to see the numbers that are groping blindly 
after something that will lighten their darkness, embarking 
on^ spiritualism, and any other sort of “ ism," which the 
charlatan promises them will bring the soul-relief they 
so badly need. 
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Th« Editor’s Pago 


But God is not 
in the emotional 
whirlwind, nor in 
tumultUDus orgies, 
and man-manufac- 
tured “ manifesta- 
tions.** The Still, 

Small Voice speaks 
directly to the indi- 
vidual soul, if that 
soul be but willing 
to listen. For 
Christ needs the in- 
dividual for the 
saving of the world. 

And the indi- 
vidual is you, the 
individual is my- 
self. It is for us 
to start at once to 
do our own per- 
sonal part ; the 
laws of Christ will 
never prevail on 
earth so long as 
everyone is waiting 
for someone else to put them into practice. Make a 
beginning just where you arc. Determine that you 
will not go contrary to His teaching, no matter what 
your fnends, or the world at large, may decree. Ask 


Him to teach you 
what is His Will, 
and to give you the 
necessary strength 
to live and act ac- 
cording to His 
wishes. And ask 
Him every day, and 
several times a 
day. 

Prayer and desire 
of this description 
cannot continue 
without effect even 
though you may 
not see it at first. 
And though the 
regeneration of the 
world may seem a 
hopeless task when 
looked at from the 
wordling's stand- 
point, it must not 
be forgotten that 
this work deals 
with spiritual 
forces, not with material things ; hence they cannot be 
measured by earthly rule, but must be reckoned accord- 
ing to the powers of Heaven. And with God all things 
are possible. 



A SNAl'bHOr OF THE EIHl OR Vkoto hy 

IN HER on-iCK. \V, C, Gimber. 


Fireside Songs 

Sitting by the open hearth, on a winter night, watching 
a fire that glows and fades, my fancy sofin takes flight. 
The wind that sings out through the pines that stand 
outside the door sounds like some great and mighty 
choir I've heard somewhere before. And, tot), I hear 
an organ jieal, and hear a chorus raise the joy of children’s 
voices in an old church song ot praise. 

And in that firelight fairies weave old pictures that 
I know were only in my story-book of many years ago. 
There is Humpty-Dumpty on the Wall, and the House 
that Jack Built, too ; Miss Muffet and Red Riding 
Hood ; the Old Lady and her Shoe. 1 wonder then just 
where 1 am, how long it is ago since I saw these fairy 
pictures, and — a song comes, deep and low, my father 
used to sing to me m the sweet long time ago. 

Is it really just the pines that “sound like God’s great 
choir ? Or is it just my fancy that films the flaming 
fire ? Or am 1 really back again, dreaming on father’s 
knee, and listening to that low sweet song he used to 
sing to me ? And while I'm dreaming, wondering, two 
arms to my neck creep, and the little fellow in my lap 
says, *‘ Father ! You*ve been asleep ! '* 

Thm Bilg TSalasv 

of 

We do not count our blessings often enough, and for 
that reason Christmas, with its home gatherings and 
family re-unions, are good times for us and everyone. 
We have many things to be thankful for, big things 
and little things. 


By 

HIBAM M. GRBBNB 

After all, it is the little things that are more to us 
than the wealth of kings. The song of a child can clutch 
our heart in a way unknown to a singer's art ; the 
friendly grip of a calloused hand you cannot measure 
with com or land ; e'en the kettle that croons o’er the 
evening fire is humming a song of a heart’s de.sire. And 
the singing wind with its sweeping rain, and the sun- 
shine that smiles through a tear-drenched pane, and 
the stars you sec in the sky o'er head when little eyes 
dream in a trundle-bed, the last sweet kiss, and a window 
light whose yearning rays reach into the night to give 
a welcome and point the way to some one lost who has 
gone astray — these, just these, arc the little things that 
are more to us than the wealth of kings. Money will 
shift as waves sweep sand ; power falters and falls 
from an ageing hand So, money and power we can 
forget ; they mean nothing to us wdien our eyes are 
w'tt. It is home, and friends, and the little things that 
are more to us than the wealth of kings. 

Thm TwIUgbt of 

tlio YrnMXm 

This is the twilight of the year. 

Before we sing ourselves to sleep, God puts our pretty 
toys away, in some good place for Him to keep, till 
spring and summer come again with laughing flowers 
and shouting rain, and other children in their plays 
wreave garlands wdth the golden days. 

And really that is all of life — a little work, a lot of 
play — then putting all God’s toys away. 
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The Home and 
the Housewife 


Hagardlag 

mn^ th^tr FItmMt 


Happy the woman whose rooms are not 
of the box-like order, but provide an 
occasional recess to break the arid regu- 
larity. The recessed room is prolific of 
possibilities, for not only is it capable 
of infinite development in the direction 
of eftect, but it likewise presents oppor- 
tunities for the utilitarian, most valuable 
in these days of restricted accommoda- 
tion. 

Especially to the bachelor-girl would 
I recommend the w’lsdom of selecting 
a room of recesses in preference to one 
of no such advantages; for thus will 
she be enabled to economise in the 
purchase of furniture. That is to say, 
provided she profit by that which I 
shall expound. 

The Reeeated 
Window. 

Take, for instance, the bed -room that 
can boast a recessed window. No need 
here for the dressing-table of convention. 
Far more economical is the broad shelf, 
fitted, for purposes of extra support, 
upon the window’-sill itself, and resting 
on the wall sides upon neat little wooden 
battens, plugged (not nailed) into the 
plaster. An impro\nsed table of thir. 
land looks its best when covered with a 
spread of cretonne, lined, for the sake 
of good hanging, with a plain linen, 
allowed to appear as a bordering at 
sides and base. 

Or, if the room is to be used as a bed- 
sitting-room, and the presence of a 
toilct-tablc should not be allowed to 
obtrude itself, fix your 
shelf not on the sill, but 
immediately below' it, and 
by means of a pair of 
strong hinges. Under- 
neath, in the centre, wnll 
be needed a vertical-shaped 
flap, also hinged to a 
wooden batten in such a 
way that it will con.sent to 
turn Its face to the w'all 
at such times as it may 
be desirable that the shelf 
be lowered. 

Tb« Tall Narrow 

Racata. 

From the decorative 
point of view, the value 
of the tall narrow recess 
w'ith the domed top is 
beyond rubies. Suitably 
treated, it may be the 
making of an otherwise 
uninteresting room. Here, 
for instance, is the where- 
withal for a bookcase, and 
one, moreover, that shall 
possess shelves of a depth 
to accommodate the dimen- 


sions of one*s own particular volumes, 
a service which the shop -made article 
too often refuses to perform to one's 
satisfaction. But these shelves must not 
be permitted to extend unduly upwards, 
lest the recess lose its grace in heaviness 
and solidity. The upper portion must 
retain its niche-like character and har- 
bour either some little statuette, vase, 
or bowl of especial claim to beauty. 
But in the decoration of the niche itself 
resides its greatest possibilities. This, 
I feel, should not be on the same lines 
as the general woodwork of the room, 
but should stand out as something 
distinct and apart. 

For instance, in a room in which 
wiiitc paint prevails, a wholly delightful 
effect is obtainable by treating the 
arched recess in a bold strain of blue — 
distemper for choice. A tiny bordering 
of green leaves and red holly -berries — 
stencilled, if you prefer this form of 
decoration — will give an added interest 
to the treatment, or you may even apply 
a narrow paper bordering, preferably of 
conventional design, or a galon of silk 
and metal threads. 

Given a recess sufficiently deep to 
allow of one’s sitting in comfort w'ithin 
it, one should not find it difficult to 
improvise therein a convenient writing- 
table. If unskilled oneself in carpentry, 
and possessed of no male relative so 
endowed, one can secure from any shop 
that stocks what are known as *’ white 
wood sundries.” a couple of small book- 


By 

Mri. OOHDON-STABUBl 


cases or cupboards to stand about 
twenty-nine or thirty inches from the 
ground. (The height is important, as it 
will make all the difference to your 
copifort when writing). These should 
be arranged on either side of the recess, 
and fixed firmly to the walls by means 
of metal glass-plates. When all is steady, 
a top of wood is laid across from end to 
end to form a writing-fiap, and the whole 
painted or stained in harmony with the 
decorations. The shelves on either side 
will be useful for books, or, if cupboards 
have been chosen, these will serve the 
purpose of an ordinary bureau. 

A Divan Baloact 
to a Rocaaa. 

The room that is rich in recesses need 
incur no expense on the score of a 
couch, for never does a divan look so 
effective as when fitted in a position in 
which the three sides have a natural 
setting. A recessed room, indeed, is the 
only type of room which, to my mind, 
may boast with impunity more than one 
divan, for the divan that stands out 
rather than fits in seldom finds devotees 
able to face so exposed a position. The 
support given to the cushions proper to 
a divan that is recessed forms another 
important point in its favour. Pillows 
that continually fall to the ground are 
a mere irritation. 

A Umm on L^ttwing. 

Has it ever struck you how much 
beauty old inscriptions owe to their 
mere lettering, and how 
starved and poor the 
modern form of printed 
legend appears in com- 
parison ? Some time ago, 
when staying in Leicester, 
a town which owns a par- 
ticularly successful School 
of Art, I was greatly im- 
pressed by the beauty con- 
ferred on an otherwise ugly 
city by the fine and grace- 
ful lettering which ap- 
peared over the shops and 
in the naming of the 
streets. Much of this let- 
tering had been designed 
on those lines of elegance 
which wc associate with 
eighteenth century print- 
ing, some of it was of a 
more modem character ; 
a little was accompanied 
with the use of gay colour. 
Even the villas revelling in 
their ambitious nomencla- 
ture of ” Sans Souci,” 
” Mon Repos ” and ” The 
Limes ” seemed to take on 



Sizes lot 2, 4 end 6 
yesrs. 
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TIm Boma and tha Bonsawlfa 


The Panel Blouse on the left 
Is made of Crepe-de-chine, 
trimmed with tiny Pin Tucks 
and a Picot Crochet Edging to 
the Collar, etc. 


The design below Is of Blue 
Shantung with Striped Waist- 
coat and Cuffs, and is very 
suitable for wearing with a 
Coat and Skirt 




No. 9225. 


Black and White Taffeta have been 
combined most effectively for the 
charming little Evening Blouse on 
the left. 

Each of the Patterns illustrated 
can be supplied in sizes for 34 and 
36 inches bust measure, price 9d. 
each, postage extra. 


No. 9226. 


a certain dignity by 
reason of the excel- 
lent calligraphy in 
which they an- 
nounced themselves. 

There is at present 
a studio in town 
which is making a 
special feature of in- 
scribing, in pleasant 
well-designed letter- 
ing, the name and 
number of your 
dwelling. You can 
have the particulars 
inscribed on your 
garden -gate or your 
fanlight, or you can, 
as is far preferable, 
go to a slightly 
greater expense and 
have wood panels 
thus painted and 
subsequently affixed 
to your portals. Or 
you can give your 
order to a guild in 
the provinces which 
does admirable work 
ill metal, and com- 
mission from them a 
plate of bronze with 
number or name ap- 
pearing thereon in 
coloured enamel. 

You may rely on 
having no unneces- 
sary or bulbous 
curves and excres- 
cences to spoil the 
harmony of effect. 

Should you have 
named your resi- 
dence (I resort to the 
agent's phraseology) 
after some especial 
spot whose memory 
you desire to per- 
]>etuate, you can still 
further elaborate 
your name-plate by 
means of small 
coloured panels rem- 
iniscent of its salient 
f.*atures, yet not too 
insistently realistic. 

\ treatment of this kind, though calling 
for discretion in the designer, has in it great 
possibilities in the direction of variety. 

The moral of this is that when the ques- 
tion of naming or numbering a house is 
afoot, it behoves one to employ not an ar- 
tisan, but an artist. It is remarkable how 
provocative of pleasure a small expendi- 
ture in this connection may prove itself. 

RBOarOlBg lliibbBr 
UaolBuiii. 

Without unduly assuming the mantle 
of the prophet, one may predict with 


certainty that rubber, both in its pliable 
and in its vulcanised state, is but at the 
outset of its career in connection with 
furnishing accessories. The new " Para- 
flor Rubber Carpeting, which was to 
be seen last June at the Tropical Ex- 
hibition at the Agricultural Hall, but 
which, up to the present, has hardly 
been shown in town at any of the shops 
able to supply it on demand, is likely to 
create a revolution in floor-coverings, as 
soon as the mills are able to produce 
enough to meet the market. At present 
the manufacturers have their work cut 


out to cope with the 
orders already re- 
ceived, so that win- 
dow-displays would 
only lead to further 
embarrassment until 
such time as the 
facilities for produc- 
tion are developed. 

The new rubber 
linoleum is a soft 
velvety material, 
very restful to the 
foot and very pleas- 
ing to look upon, 
being tinted in a 
variety of four shades 
— moss - green, ma- 
roon, brown, and 
deep blue — and hav- 
ing a smooth surface, 
which gives a warmer 
effect than that of 
lino proper. But per- 
haps of its many vir- 
tues, the greate.st is 
that of its practical 
indestructibility ; 
when one purcha.ses 
it, one purchases for 
a life-time, so that 
the extra half-crown 
or so which its pres- 
ent price per square 
yard represents over 
and above that of the 
usual good quality 
linoleum, need not 
unduly distress one. 
As the rubber lino 
is kept fiat and in 
position by its own 
weight, it requires no 
cementing, and need 
only be secured at 
the joins, so that the 
business of removing 
it, when necessary, 
from house to house, 
or from room to room 
is greatly facilitated. 

Rubber carpeting 
is reversible, its 
colour being the same 
all through, and there 
being no canvas back 
to crack or grow rotten. Nor has it a 
pattern to rub off or to wear down. It 
is so flexible that its resilience enables it 
to maintain a perfect indifference to 
wear, and it owns no crevices or inter- 
stices in which dirt can lodge to the 
detriment of hygiene. It can either be 
washed or poli.shed, but in neither case 
is it slippery or tiring to walk upon. 

To those who suffer from nerves, the 
silence and restful ness that accompanies 
the use of rubber carpeting will come as 
a real boon. Our hospitals are already 
adopting it, and offices also have been 
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quick to recognise its merits from the 
point of view of noiselessness. Practi* 
cally all the large furnishing houses in 
town are now accepting orders for it, and 
are able to show samples to inquirers. 
When supply has caught up with de- 
mand, we shall no doubt find advertise- 
ment familiarising the consumer with 
its merits. Meanwhile, those in need of 
a floor-covering would do well to prose- 
cute researches on the subject before 
making their purchase from lino of the 
ordinary type. 

Government rot-proof canvas m the 
sixty'-inch width is down to a shilling a 
yard. That is a fact which gives the 
thrifty to think, for a bargain of this 
kind fit was cheap at its former price of 
IS. gd) renders it an absolute duty on 
a good housewife's part to discover suit- 
able uses for it. 

The fabric, as most of us know, is 
finely woven from jute and of a pleasant 
green-brown shade. I have already 
written on its merits as a substitute for 
wall-paper ; I now^ propose to make a 
few suggestions as to its employment 
for curtains and hangings. 

Tlie tone of the canvas being some- 
what neutral forpurjioses of decoration, 
it is essential that bright colour be intro- 
duced in rather liberal measure Say, 
for instance, that one has decided on 
winter curtains of the hessian for the 


** Combed** Furniture. 

The bed -room suites painted with floral 
designs seem of late to have given 
place to those decorated in " combed ” 
effci'ts, one colour showing in wavy 
lines upon another. In case any ama- 
teurs may have the courage to- essay 
effects of the latter type, it may be of 
interest to them to know that they are 
to be gamed by first enamelling the 
wood in one tone, allowing it to dry 
perfectly hard, and later applying a 
paint in a contrasting shade. While the 
lattei is still wet, it is combed with great 
precision with the professional painter's 
comb, so that the underlying coat 
appears between the lines. The most 
successful method of combing .show<» 
alternate stripes of perfectly plain 
straight combings and those of wave- 
likc undulations. Blue combings on a 
grey ground, green upon a beige, form 
an acceptable variation on the graining 
of the cheap suite. What is usually 
catalogued as a " .servant's suite " may 
be rendered quite acceptable for a 
nursery or spare bed -room, if decorated 
on these lines. 

Our Cover Dotign this month it 


nursery, one might devise all manner 
of entertaining decorations for the 
nur.sery inmates by way of coloured 
appliques applied to the curtain in dado 
form. I would be extremely ambitious 
in this case, and essay, not detached 
motifs, but an entire landscape with 
animals and trees and a sun intact. 
Rabbits, for instance, are the easiest 
animals to cut out of a scrap of linen. 
One just makes an egg-shaped oval with 
a tiny circle above it. surmounted by a 
couple of elongated ears and flanked 
at either side by horizontal whiskers, 
a small triangle at the base of the oval 
to simulate the peculiarly appealing 
tail that is such a feature of the bunny 
anatomy, and there is the little beast 
before you. White rabbits with black 
tails and whiskers, or even orange 
rabbits with black trimmings {one need 
not trouble to be exact in nursery zool- 
ogy)' will look most effective against 
the hessian, especially if green grass is 
worked in wools round about them and a 
pink daisy or two in loop-stitch is added. 

Or you need not go to the trouble of 
needling the decoration, but may boldly 
paint in your design, choosing some 
theme for preference that makes for 
humour. Railway trams and golly wogs, 
trucks and Dutch dolls, drawn very 
much as the nursery inmates would 
draw them themselves, and coloured m 
bright reds, blues, and greens, make a 
delightfully amu.sing border if treated 
in this way 

la Biy Walks Abroad 

The Mincer that Keeps the 
Flavour. 

Tlie reason that minced disbe.s so often 
lack flavour lies not in the method of 
cooking but in the fact that the ordinary 
mincer deprives both meat and veget- 
ables of much of their taste, crushing 
the particles until but a pulp remains. 

A new liand mincer, equipped with 
ten revolving blades, cuts up any 
foodstuffs presented to it in the same 
way that a fastidious chef would 
attack the task, dissecting without 
cru.shing, and leaving the natural juices 
unexpelled. 

Pots from Poole. 

There are certain rooms of cottagey 
inspiration to which pottery bowls and 
vases seem far more appropriate than 
those of china. The great fault, however, 
with our modern pottery is that it is 
too self-consciously " arty," too con- 
cerned with the achievement of quaint 
shapes and curious colouring. A great 
advance has, it is good to record, been 
made of late in the South of England 
by a firm who formerly specialised in 

from a Painting by Maude Angell, entitled 


The bachelor- girl will find the hessian 
a very economical material for a portiere 
with which to hide a washstand or drape 
a hanging wardrobe in a bed-sitting- 
room. For this purpose appliques of 
fruit, such as cherries, oranges, or plums 
cut from bright cottons, will give a 
cheerful note to the room. If she can 
discover a suitable zephyr in a variegated 
tartan effect, she will find that she can 
devise therefrom a most realistic flight 
of butterflies. I would like these ar- 
ranged quite without set design over the 
whole surface of the curtain. 

D0M yow Hug 
!!• CoTnctlyt 

When one is accustomed to givin ' 
other folk good advice about their car- 
pets, it is disconcerting to be told that 
one has been doing the wrong thing 
oneself in connection with one’s floor- 
coverings. An Oriental visitor to my 
drawing-room was recently quite dis- 
turbed on noticing that I had placed a 
Persian rug so that its pile lay away 
from the light instead of towards it. 
This, of course, interfered woefully with 
the due play of light upon its surface, so 
that much of its velvety bloom was lost 
and its depth of colouring diminished. 
Therug is now posed the other way round, 
and the difference in its effect is most 
marked, its pile looking richer and its 
tone luller. One should try one's carpet 
from different points of view befoie 
finally laying it. 


decorative building accessories such as 
tiles, and who now develop m their jug.-^ 
and pots the same beautiful soft glaze 
and simple decoration that was formerly 
given to other work from their kilns 
But perhaps the most attractive feature 
of the Poole pots consists of the fine 
undulations of surface that arc cha 
racteristic of the " thrown " pot a.s 
distinguished from the machine-made 
article. The brush-work, too, is apjiliccl 
while the pot is being spun, so that it 
becomes more absolutely part and parcel 
of it than can be the case when the 
article is handed over to another opera- 
tive for decoration. The pottery retains 
the natural creamy tint of the clay . 
the .sparse decoration is for the most 
part in dull blues and soft yellows. 

A Slate Slab. 

Pastry seldom tastes so good as when 
it has been rolled on a slate slab, pro- 
bably because in this way it is kept to 
a perfect coolness prior to baking. These 
slabs arc now obtainable in a variety 
of sizes, and at prices ranging from 8s. 
to 14s. 

•-A NOVEMBER OFFERING" 
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The- Greatest 
Sacrifice of All 


Thm Uns^lflsli Alothw 
makM S«lllsli Chllfftraa 


By 

Mrs. LOVAT 


When woman becomes a mother Nature 
seems to create in her an instinct for 
self-sacrifice that, in her relations with 
her offspring, is inclined to exceed that 
of self-preservation. Beautiful as the 
manifestations of this instinct may ap- 
pear, we are apt to accord to the parent 
for her selfless attitude a somewhat dis- 
proportionate admiration which at times 
blinds us to the real value and effect of 
her sacrifices, for sacrifice may not in 
itself be invariably a beautiful tning. If, 
as it often does, it brings about in others 
a callous acceptance and a cynical indif- 
ference, it is a thing rather to be shunned 
than to be encouraged. 

I do not think that I claim too much 
when I assert that for the mother proper 
(by whom I mean the woman to whom 
maternity has brought a psychological 
development) it is a more pleasurable 
thing to appease the hunger of her child 
than to see him go hungry while ap- 
peasing her own ; that for her it is pro- 
vocative of greater satisfaction to send 
her daughter into Society accoutred at 
points rather then spend the where- 
withal on her own bedizening. She need 
not by any means be of an exalted 
character in order to 
give these proofs of 
her capacity for self- 
sacrifice, for often- 
times the woman 
who will thus count 
herself of less con- 
sequence than her 
children is of a t>T)c 
which in other rela- 
tionships IS exacting 
of her pound of flesh 
to the last penny- 
weight. Instinct IS 
speaking, and in- 
stinct, as we know, 
is often in need of 
control and guidance. 

In the early days 
of a child’s existence, 
when its very help- 
lessness calls for all 
the loving care that 
can be exercised up- 
on it, it IS not pos- 
sible to over-estimate 
the self - sacrificing 
devotion which it is 
the delight of the 
mother to lavish up- 
on it ; but as soon 
as the time arrives 
when the child be- 
comes of an age at 
which his own capa- 
bilities for sacrifice 
may with advantage 


be developed, the mother may well 
ask herself whether she is dwarfing or 
encouraging them, and whether she 
might not sacrifice some of her own 
sclf-sacrificing impulse, and thus help 
him towards a finer maturity. It is 
the inflexibility of our idiom that leads 
me to refer to the boy ; in fact, it is too 
often the girl whom the mother's self- 
sacrifice leadfe into selfishness. 

Go any evening to theatre or concert- 
hall and you will notice plenty of young 
girls, beautifully dressed, faultlessly 
coifed, impeccably shod, accompanied 
by mothers whose attire is by no means 
so up-to-date, and whose general appear- 
ance gives obvious signs of compromise 
with an inelastic purse. As often as not 
the daughter walks in first, scans the 
programme before handing it on, appro- 
priates the opera-glasses at the really 
thrilling moments, and regards herself, 
in short, as of the premier importance. 
You see, it is not the girl's fault that her 
own interests loom so large upon her 
horizon. She has all her life been accus- 
tomed to find herself so paramount 
within the home that it has never oc- 
curred to her that the parental view may 


possibly be a lop-sided one. While still 
in the nursery stage. Mother always saw 
to it that the first choice was given to 
her from among the little iced cakes ; 
and when fondants were to the fore the 
prettiest ones invariably found their way 
to her plate. It was the same when the 
school-room stage came along, only here 
it was not so much a question of goodies 
as of gallivanting. When Father brought 
home a couple of tickets for the Horse 
Show or proposed a visit to Hampton 
Court, how often Mother insisted that 
she had work to do which would not be 
denied, and that Jane positively must 
take her place instead. It grew in time 
to be understood that Mother really did 
not care much for going about, she 
would much rather stay at home and be 
quiet, and so, somehow or other, Jane got 
nearly all the outings as hers by right. 
One can hardly blame her if, in accept- 
ing all the amusements, she hardly 
ever thought of devising amusement for 
other people. It has been a little rough 
on Jane that she should have acquired 
such a name for selfishness ; there was 
no necessity for it. 

Mother had been selfish, too, in a way, 
for she has loved to 
see Jane going licre. 
there, and every- 
where, looking as if 
money were of no 
account, in spite of 
the shifts to which 
she has been put to 
accomplish this end. 
She has derived the 
most exquisite en- 
joyment from going 
without a summer 
holiday in order that 
Peter might accept 
that invitation to the 
moors and have all 
the proper kit to 
go with. But the 
trouble has been that 
no recompense has 
ever been suggested 
or exacted. It has 
been all give and no 
take, and Joan’s 
husband and Peter's 
wife are likely to 
have a difficult time, 
until they have 
broken their respec- 
tive partners of the 
little selfish habits 
to which Mother 
has accustomed 
th em. The too 
self -sacri ficing 
mother is making 
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things terribly hard for the next 
generation. 

We have all heard more than enough 
of psycho-analysis of late, yet there is a 
theory connected with it which seems 
to me of no inconsiderable value. It 
touches what is calle<l the “ mother- 
complex and treats of the harm which 


may be done to the growing mind by 
the over-devotion of the parent. The 
mother, it asserts, should be as a gate- 
way through wiiich the young life has to 
pass : she must not complicate growth 
either by unduly smoothing or obstruct- 
ing the path. 

Too much sacrifice means too much 


smoothing. Young things’ need to bo 
braced for life, and the more they are 
braced the less will they feel life’s 
knocks. Loving kindness may we 
always have with us, but it is up to the 
mothers to see that their self-sacrifice 
is not such as makes their children 
either selfish or slack. 


More Furniture for 
the Bed-sitting-room 


It is not so long ago since the cheaper 
w’oods — that is to say, the woods of 
which the grain is not superfine and of 
w hich the surface is not capable of taking 
a high degree of polish — were only 
considered worthy of cheap design. It 
has been left to a firm, w’ho w’ork on the 
principle that any bit of craftsmanship 
worth undertaking is worth carrying out 
on lines that do credit both to the 
draughtsman and the workman, to 
produce at a rock-bottom price a 
bed -room suite that, from the artistic 
side, can w’ell stand comparison with 
those far more ambitious in price. 

The suite which I have in mind is 
made of spruce w’ood, and is, for several 
reasons, extremely suitable to a room 
that is in use for the whole of the 
day’s twenty-four hours, while its low 
price of £tS los, renders it still further 
appropriate for the girl whose aspira- 
tions are strictly limited by her bank- 
balance. Its suitability is to be found 
in Its skill in avoiding the conspicuously 
bed -roomy look of the ordinary suite, 
its small wardrobe, for instance, being 
made in cupboard form with no ex- 
panse of mirror to dub it at once a bed- 
room accessory. Its washstand, too, is 
of a simple shape that permits of its 
being utilised equally w'cll as a small 
wTiting-table, there being no tiles or 
marble slabs to indicate its onginal 
mission in life. Further, its charming 
colour — a greenish brown — is not of the 
tone that has ’* bed -room ” writ large all 
over it in the manner of some suites I 
could write of. The wood, which is of a 
plea..ant grain, is tinted to this colour. 
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a further effectiv’e note being supplied 
in the black edges applied to the thick- 
ness of the wood. The low bed, which 
is admirably suited to use also as a 
day-bed,” is of simple design. 

If, after having dipped in her puise 
for the w^herewdthal for this furniture, 
the bachelor-girl find distressingly little 
left behind for the floor-covering, she 
may take heart of grace, for far ratlier 
than a carpet in a room so equipped 
would I prefer a stained floor w'ith a few 
Dutch rush mats in natural colour wuth 
a gaj" design to the centre and border. 
These mats, which are to be had in a 
great variety of shapes and sizes, from 
the small semicircular mat to place in 
front of a w’ashstand or dressing-chest 
to large squares for the middle of a 
room, range upw’ards from quite a few 
shillings They wxar excellently, and 
arc pleasant to the tread. 

As for the Ixiards, there are several 
courses open to one. One may buy 
sticky stain and varnish out of a bottle 
and apply it quickly in a few hours. Or 
one can plane the boards smooth, size 
them, and stain with a solution of 
permanganate of potash, stronger weak, 
according to one's views. After this 
comes the wax polishing — a long, tiring, 
but, in the long run, extremely 
satisfactory job. Also one can paint 
the floors, a process already described 
in a previous article. 

After floors come walls — at least, in 
my personal scheme of things. With 
the .spruce-wood I should greatly like 
to see a prettily-striped paper, say in 
mauve and cream, brought to the height 
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of an excessively high dado— that is 
to say, to at least five feet from the 
ground. Above this I would have a 
plain cream frieze, with, perhaps, for 
dividing-line, a narrow floral border, 
say of conventionalised violas and green 
leaves. 

As for the curtains, the touch of 
mauve on the walls suggests at once 
hangings in which purplish shades pre- 
dominate. The present-day vogue for 
all shades of violet gives wide scope 
in all fabrics, whether plain or pat- 
terned. Entrancing cretonnes there are 
W'ith flowers in blues and rose upon a 
Parma ground, while plain linens of 
purple, bound at the edge with a braid 
in either of those colours, would also 
look w'cll. But perhaps best of all would 
be one of those thick striped cottons, 
originally produced for export to the 
natives of West Africa, and now con- 
sidered ” the last cry ” in interior decora- 
tion. These fabrics are striped hori- 
zontally instead of vertically, and arc 
of many colours and combinations of 
colour. They are stout enough to need 
no lining, and have rather more person- 
ality than the floral cottons. 

If, when these preliminaries have 
been satisfied, there be still gold in the 
coffers, it might be expended on a long 
low chest that, in the window, will pro- 
vide a seat as well as a cubby-hole for 
belongings. An arm-chair of the ad- 
justable type, with soft cushions covered 
in similar material to that of the cur- 
tains may, if not acquired at the actual 
time of furnishing, be held in view as an 
object of desire for future purchase. 


The New Volume of “THE BOY’S OWN PAPER’’ 

^Crests and Badges of the British Army*’ is the title of a splendid Coloured Plate presented with 
the November number of “The Boy's Own Paper"— the flnt part of a New Volume. Every boy, 
and every boy’s sister, too, will be interested also in Major Charles Gilson’s thrilling new adventure 
serial, “Treasure of Kings,” a yam of a treasure*hunt which is partly based on fact. “The Red 
Flag,” a serial story of pnbltc school life, by Richard Bird, is another prominent feature of the 
number. With this first number of a New Volume (Vol. 441 the “B.O.P.” is enlarged to 64 pages 
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November 

Dinners 

November sees winter really with us, 
and drizzly days, blustering winds, and 
the proverbial fog, make home and its 
comforts doubly welcome. 

That food is one of the best home 
comforts I do not believe anybody will 
dispute ; but in case they should, just 
let me suggest that the housekeeper of 
the family should try catering for them 
in the easiest way without bothering 
her head over such “ trifles as variety, 
and likes and dislikes. Do this for one 
week, and then try the next week putting 
a little extra thought into what to have 
for dinner, etc., and see how quickly 
they will alter their minds with regard 
to what constitutes “ comfort ** and 
discomfort. 

The following wreck's dinner menus I 
hope will help to prove my argument, 
as well as being of service to the tired 
housekeeper, whose work, though appar- 
ently simple, is yet, seemingly, never 
done. 

Simdky. 

spinach Soup. 

Roast Pork and Apple Sauce. 
Sprouts au Latin. Stufied Potatoes. 

Shooters Pudding. 

Cheese Patties, 

Spinach Soup. 

2 lb. spinach, i pt. milk, J pt. stock, 
I oz. butter, 2 tablespn, flour, pepper 
and salt. 

Wash the spinach thoroughly in 
scv^eral waters, being very careful in so 
doing to remove every particle of gnt. 
Many spinach dishes are absolutely 
spoiled for the want of care in washing, 
for spinach holds gnt in every tiny 
wrinkle of its many leaves, so I urge you. 
to take every precaution against possible 
failure from this cause. Leave the 
spinach very wet, and put into a large 
saucepan previously rin.sed in water. 
Cook until tender, then drain and rub 
through a hair-sieve. Melt the butter m 
a saucepan, and stir in the flour, pepper 
and salt. Cook for 2 min., and then stir 
in the stock and the spinach. Allow to 
boil for I min. or so, then add the milk. 
Simmer for a few minutes, and serve 
very hot. 

Sprout* uu Latin. 

Take ij lb. Brussels sprouts and wash 
well, removing outer leaves if necessary. 
Boil in half milk and half water and 
I teaspn. salt. Remove and drain, 
saving the liquor in which they have 
been cooked. To the latter add i small 
sliced onion, 3 cloves, and i tablespn. 
flour. Simmer until the sauce is thick- 
ened, then add the sprouts. Allow to 
become thoroughly hot, and add i 
dcssertspn. butter. Pile in a dish and 
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pour the sauce over them. Grate a little 
nutmeg over the top before serving. 
This is a most delicious way of serv^ing 
sprouts, and I really recommend it to 
those of you who have not cooked them 
this way before. 

Stuffud Potalops. 

Allow I large potato for each person. 
Wash and thoroughly diy. Put in the 
oven and cook for J hour. Remove, and 
cut a circle in the centre of each, ^lake 
sufficient ordinary pork stuffing to fill the 
potatoes. Scoop out most of the potato, 
leaving only a thin layer inside the skin. 
Fill with the forcemeat to about J m. 
from the top. Mash the potato pulp 
with a little milk and butter, pepper and 
salt, and fill up the potato to the very 
top with this. Heap well on the top of 
the potato and return to the oven. Cook 
slowly for 15 mm., and then allow to 
become browned on the top Dish up m 
a folded napkin in a vegetable dish. 
This IS an unusual way of serving 
potatoes, and can be so used whenever 
the meat is to be stuffed or braised. It 
makes a delightful change from the 
ordinary foicemcat balls, etc. 

Shooter* Pudding. 

i lb. flour, I lb. suet finely shredded, 
5 oz. raisins, 2 oz. sugar, il teaspn. 
baking-powder, } pt. milk, a little salt. 

Chop the suet finely, mixing with it a 
little of the flour. Sift the remainder 
with the salt and baking -|>owder, and 
mix well. Stone and halve the raisins 
and add to the suet. Lastly, add the 
milk, and beat well. Roll into a ball, 
and boil in a well-floured pudding-cloth 
for 2 hours. Serve this pudding in the 
following way. When done, remove the 
cloth and cut the pudding into slices. 
Lay in a row on a flat plate and sprinkle 
with a little sugar. Take a small piece 
of butter on the end of a fork, and rub 
over the surface of each slice, sprinkle 
with chopped raisins and a few halved 
walnuts. A sweet sauce may be served 
with it, if liked, but it is just as good 
without it. 

Che«*« Pattiui. 

I oz. grated clieese (Parmesan for 
preference), i| oz. Cheddar cheese, i 
tablespn. cream, 2 tablespn. thick white 
sauce, I egg, a little short pastry. 

Put the cream and white sauce into 
a atevv-pan, together with the Cheddar 
cheese cut into small pieces. Add, 
dessertspn. butter, pepper and salt, and 
the yolk of the egg. Cook for 5 nun. 
until the cheese is quite rpelted Have 
ready sufficient pastry to line ten little 
patty-pan.s. Bake in the oven ior 10 mm., 
or until the paste is a nice light colour. 
Fill the centre of each wdth the cheese 
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mixture. Beat the white of i egg stiffly, 
ami add the grated Parmesan chee-»e, 
also a sprinkling of cayenne. Heap a 
little of this in the centre of each patty- 
case and cook in a slow oven until the 
meringue is crisp and a light golden 
brown. Serve either hot or cold, which 
ever way is preferred. For dinner they 
are better served hot, but for lunch they 
are really delicious if served cold in a 
dish of watercress. 

MondAy. 

Sheep’s Head Soup. 

Baked Cod with Oyster Sauce. 

Pork Mould with ( 3 nion Sauce. 

Runner Beans. Baked Potatoes. 

Lemon Souffle. 

Sheep’* Heed 
Soap. 

One sheep’s head, 2 qt. water, i pt. 
milk, carrot, onion and turnip, a strip of 
celery and a few herbs, i tablespn. each 
of nee and barley. 

Remove the brains and the tongue 
from the head, and soak in salt and 
water for some hours. Put in a saucepan 
with about I teaspn. salt and 2 qt. 
W'ater. Bring to the boil, and allow’ to 
.simmer gently for 2J to 3 hours. Out 
the vegetables into small pieces and 
add to the soup, together with the ricc 
and barley and the herbs. Allow it to 
cook for another hour, then lift out the 
liead and lay on a clean flat board. 
Remove the meat from the bones and 
cut into small pieces Lift out the herbs, 
and add the meat to the soup. Cook 
for a few minutes until all is hot. If 
liked, the tongue and brains may be left 
in the soup, but they are so good if 
cooked separately that it is a pity to 
lose them in the broth. 

Baked Cod with 
03 r*ter Sauce. 

2 lb. cod cut from the centre, i doz. 
oysters, butter, pepper and salt, 2 oz. 
breadcrumbs, and a little chopped onion. 

Wash the fish, and split on one side 
only, so as to remove the bone. Lay 
flat on a table and pound with the rolhng- 
pm. Sprinkle with flour and rub with 
butter. Put a thick layer of breadcrumbs 
and a little chopped onion on the fish. 
Put 6 oysters at regular intervals on 
the breadcrumbs, and season well. 
Lastly, cover with more breadcrumbs 
and small pieces of butter. Bake m the 
oven m a deep dish, with sufficient fat 
to prevent the cod from burning — about 
I tablespn. ought to be enough. Bake 
for I hour in a moderate oven. 

For the sauce, } pt. milk and i 
tablespn. flour, rub smooth, and add 
I dessertspn. butter. Heat over the fire 
until the butter is melted and the sauce 
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quite smooth. Chop 6 oysters into 
quarters and add, together with the 
liquor. Season to taste, and serve with 
the baked cod, but in a separate sauce- 
boat, and not poured over the fish. 

Pork Mould. 

I lb. cold roast pork, 3 tablespn. 
mashed potatoes, i teaspn cold boiled 
onion finely chopped, 1 teacup milk, 
salt and pepper, i cup brown bread- 
crumbs. 

Remove the fat from the pork and 
chop finely, but do not put through a 
mincer. Add the onion and the finely- 
mashed potato. Season well with salt 
and pepper, and, if liked, a little mixed 
herbs may be added. Add the milk, 
and mix to a smooth stiff paste Have 
ready a good-sized mould and set it in 
the oven with i oz. butter. When 
melted remove, and, turning the mould 
in your hands, let the butter run into 
every comer of the mould Coat thickly 
wth breadcrumbs and pour in the pork 
mixture. Bake in a moderate oven for 
45 min Serve turned out in a silver 
entr^ dish vnth a good 


Cr^m of Os TuU. 

One ox tail, carrot, turnip, 1 large 
onion, salt, pepper, and a few cloves, 

1 or 2 drops cochineal, i pt. milk. 

Cut the ox tail into small pieces and 
put into a deep saucepan on the stove, 
together with the onion, carrot and 
turnip, and about 2 qt. water. Allow 
to boil, and then to simmer 2 hours, or 
until quite tender. Remove, and strain 
otf the bones. Pass meat and vegetables 
through a fine sieve, and return to the 
saucepan. Add milk, and a few drops of 
cochineal to make a nice-coloured pink. 
If not thick enough a little flour may be 
added, but if the tail is a good one there 
should be sufficient meat to make the 
soup of the consistency of thick cream. 
Serve with toasted squares of bread or 
crofitons of fried bread. 

Frithinu 

One sheep’s tongue, i set of brains, 

2 or 3 potatoes, J lb. sheep’s liver, 
I tablespn. flour, 1 oz. butter, i egg, 
breadcrumbs, i kidney. 

Boil the tongue until tender, and, 


while hot, skin and cut into squares. 
Par-boil the brains in half milk and half 
water, and allow to become cold. Cut 
the liver into small pieces and about 
i in. in thickness. Dip the kidney into 
boiling water, skin and cut into J in. 
rounds. Dip all the ingredients into egg 
and breadcrumbs, and fry in a pan of 
boiling fat. The liver should be put in 
first, as it will take the longest time to 
do ; most of the other will cook in about 
5 or 7 min. Arrange the frittura with 
the liver in the centre, a ring of tongue 
round, and a ring of kidney outside that. 
Lastly, put an edging of potato, and 
decorate with a little parsley. 

C«l«nr SoufflA. 

One head of celery, i pt. milk, 2 
tablespn. flour, a piece of butter, pepper 
and salt to taste, 2 eggs. 

Stew the celery until tender, and pass 
through a hair-sieve. Put the milk into 
a stewpan with the butter, and allow 
to nearly boil. Mix the flour with 
sufficient cold milk to make a thick 
smooth cream, and add to the boiling 
milk. Next, add the 


white onion sauce round 
the base of it. 

Lmnon SoaffM. 

j lb. caster sugar, 3 
eggs, I oz. gelatine, 2^ 
lemons, i pt whipped 
cream (or { pt. cream 
and whipped whites of 
2 eggs), j pt water. 

Put the yolks of 3 eggs, 
sugar, grated nnd and 
juice of the lemons into 
a saucepan, and whisk 
until nearly boiling. 
Strain into a basin, and 
when quite cold add the 
whipped cream, gela- 
tine, water, and the 
whites of the eggs well 
beaten. Allow to set 
creamily, giving it a stir 
as it sets Then pour 
into a souffl6-case with 
a band of paper tied 
round it. When cold, 
take off the paper and 
.shake ratafia crumbs on 
top before serving. This 
IS a cold sweet, and half 
the given quantities will 
make a souffle large 
enough for four small 
helpings. 

TttMday. 

Cream of Ox Tail, 
Fnttura. 

Fried Potatoes. 

Celery Souffle. 

Peach Tip-Top. 

Cheese Coquettes. 



TWO “covkr-uf" cookino-apmons. 

No. 0248. No. 0249. 

Piper Psttcmi lopplled In the roediom ilze only, price 9d. each, poatife extra. 


celery purdc, and cook 
for 1 min. Allow to 
cool, and add the stiftly- 
beaten whites and the 
yolks of the eggs. Beat 
all together, and pour 
into a well-greased soulfid 
di.sh. Bake in a good 
oven for 20 mm. Serve 
at once, so that it does 
not fall before it readies 
the tabic 

Pooch Tip-Top. 

One small tin of 
peaches, 2 cups Ixiiled 
nee, 1 tablespn. sugar, 
4 oz. gelatine, a little 
whipped cream. 

Dram the juice from 
the peaches, and dis- 
solve the gelatine in 
I tablespn. hot water. 
Mix with the peach 
juice. Add to the rice, 
and stir well, so as to 
separate each grain. 
Lastly, add the sugar, 
and put into a deep 
dish m which it can 
be sent to table. Allow 
to set, and garnish 
with the halves of the 
peaches set in a ring 
round the dish, the 
centre of each being 
filled with a little 
whipped cream. To 
make an added garnish 
for the dish, drift a 
little grated cocoanut 
over all before sending 
to table. 
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CkMM CoquattM. 

One cream cheese, i 02. Cheddar 
cheese, i tablespn. milk, i saltspn. made 
mustard, cayenne, salt and pepper to 
taste, J teaspn. white sugar, a few round 
cheese biscuits. 

Melt the Cheddar cheese with the 
milk in a saucepan over a slow fire. Add 
mustard and seasoning, and allow to 
cool slightly. Form into round balls 
about the size of small marbles, and set 
aside until needed. Mash the cream 
cheese with the sugar, and thoroughly 
mix. Form into balls about the size of 
a penny, and flatten each end. Insert a 
cheese marble .in the centre of each 
cream cheese ring, and set on small 
well-buttered cheese biscuits. Garnish 
with a few pared olives set at intervals 
round the dish. 

W«da«sday. 

Beacondale Soup. 

Egg Rissoles. 

Roast Mutton with Onion Sauce. 

Sea kale. Pommedore Potatoes. 

Pineapple Tart. 

Beacondale Soup. 

il pi. good stock, i tin tomatoes, 
I tin sweet corn, i onion, i teaspn. sugar, 
a little butter 

Put the stock into a saucepan with 
the onion, and allow to simmer gently 
until the onion is quite soft. Strain, and 
add the tomatoes and sweet corn, also 
the sugar and i tablespn. butter, and 
cook gently for 10 min or more. Season 
to ta.stc, and serve. 

Em RiMoles* 

2 tablespn flour, J pt. milk, butter, 
sea.soning, i large onion, 1 tablespn. 
Worcester sauce, 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
breadcrumbs, frying-fat 

Mix the flour with a little cold milk 
until it i.s quite smooth. Add to the 
cold milk and pour into a saucepan 
Cook gently until the flour is done, then 
remove the onion. Add the Worcester 
sauce and the hard-boiled eggs, also the 
.seasoning, and pour into a shallow plate 
to become cold. Cut into circles, and 
dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and fry 
to a nice golden brown. Dram on a 
piece of grease-proof paper, and serve 
piled high in a silver dish. 

Pommpdore Potutoea. 

2 lb. cold boiled potatoes, } tin 
tomatoes, onion, and a little butter. 

Slice the potatoes in a deep dish. Add 
several slices of onion and plenty of 
pepper and salt. Continue until the dish 
is three-parts full. Lastly, cover the 
potatoes and onions with the tomatoes, 
and bake in a moderate oven for J hour. 
This is an exceedingly good dish for 
winter, as it is both appetising and 
nourishing. 

PinMipplq Tart 

Six slices pineapple, a little red- 
currant jelly, some short puff-pastry. 


Line a shallow tin with the pastry, 
and lay the pineapple, one slice over- 
lapping the other, all round the inside 
of it. Fill the centre of each pineapple 
ring with red -currant jelly, and bake for 
35 min. in a good oven. A little whipped 
cream adds greatly to the look as well 
as the taste of this dish, but is not 
necessary for its success. 

Ttnumday. 

Cream of Potato Soup. 

Harlequin of Mutton. 

Browned Potatoes. Scotch Cabbage. 

Giant Puffs. 

Cheese Fondu. 

HarlpQuin of Mulloa. 

Several slices of cold mutton, the 
same number of .slices of ham, i tablespn. 
sultanas, i teaspn. chopped onion, 
pepper and salt, a little good brown 
giavy. 

Allow I slice of mutton to each person. 
Lay on a board and beat with a cutlet- 
bat. Spread with a little dripping, a 
little chopped onion, several well-washed 
sultanas, and season rather highly. 
Place a slice of ham on the top of each, 
and press firmly together. Trim to a 
uniform .size. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 20 min., but do not allow to brown. 
Serve with a good brown gravy poured 
over them, and see that they are very 
hot, as otherwise they are apt to be 
greasy and unappetising. 

Scotch CabbM«« 

One good-sized cabbage, 2 tablespn 
vinegar, i tablespn. oil, a few pepper- 
corns. 

Wash the cabbage thoroughly, and 
boil for 10 min m water Remove and 
drain, and return to the saucepan with 
the vinegar and oil Allow to simmer 
slowly until the cabbage is quite done 
Chop finely, and sprinkle with pepper- 
corns before sending to the table. 

Giant Puffs. 

3 eggs, 4 oz flour, ij oz. butter, 2 oz. 
sugar, 1 tablespn. milk, 1 tablespn. 
cream, and a little nutmeg. 

Beat the eggs well, add the flour to 
them very gradually, and mix carefully 
until It becomes a sti|f batter. Melt the 
butter, and add together with the sugar 
and a little nutmeg, also the milk and 
cream. If no cream is available 2 
table.spn. milk w’lll do. Beat all the 
ingredients together, and pour into well- 
buttered teacups. Fill half full, and bake 
about 15 min. in a quick oven. Turn 
out, and dredge with finely-powdered 
sugar before serving. 

Ch««M Fondu. 

3 OZ. cheese, } cup sweet milk, a little 
made mustard, cayenne and .alt. 

Melt the cheese in the milk until it 
becomes tacky and rather stringy. Add 
the mustard and seasoning, and a few 
drops of Worcester sauce. Turn out 
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on to a plate, and, as it becomes cold, 
pull between your fingers as you would 
do when making toflec. Continue so 
doing until the cheese is quite white and 
nearly hard. Then, while the thread i.s 
still able to be pulled, wind it round 
and round on a glass dish, and allow 
to set. This is very delicious, and so 
light that the weakest digestion will not 
suffer from partaking freely of it. 

FHday. 

Eel Soup. 

Russian Steak. 

Boiled Potatoes. Vegetable Pur6e. 

Troupedor^ Fritters. 

Eol Soup. 

2j lb. eels, I large onion, 3 oz. butter, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, a little macc, 
1 teaspn. peppercorns, salt to taste, 
3 tablespn. flour, J pt. milk, 4 pt. water. 

Wash the eels carefully, and cut them 
into small slices. Put into a saucepan 
with the butter, and allow to simmer 
gently for 10 min., then add the water, 
the onion cut into thin slices, and the 
herbs and seasoning. Simmer for 1 hour, 
or until the eels are tender. Strain the 
stock from the eels. Mix the flour with 
the milk, stir into the soup, and boil 
for about 3 ram. Pour over the eels, and 
serve. * 

RuMian Steak. 

One large steak Cut from the rump, 
juice of I lemon. 1 02. beef dripping, 

I teaspn. chopped parsley, i teaspn. 
chutney, breadcrumb.s. 

Lay the steak on a flat board, and 
Iiouiid to make it tender , use a cutlet- 
bat or rollmg-pin for this puiqiose. 
Slightly melt the dripping and mix the 
chopped parsley and the lemon juice with 
it Season well with pepper and salt. 
Lastly, mix the chutney in and beat all 
together. Spicad thinly over the steak, 
and cover with breadcrumbs about J in. 
thick Grill under a good hot grid for 
i hour, or roast m a good oven for 
15 min., and then under the grid for 
another 15 min. 

Vet^table Pur^ 

This is made up of all kinds of cold 
vegetables sliced small, fried in a little 
butter or good dripping, then stewed in 
I pt. milk, well seasoned with pepper 
and salt. The greater variety of veget- 
ables used the more delicious and 
appetising is the purCe. 

Troupe dor^ Frilters. 

Take a small loaf and cut into pieces 
abiiut 3 in. square, using only the crumb. 
Soak in milk. Make a batter of i egg 
well beaten, i tablespn. flour, a little 
butter, salt. Dip the soaked crumb of 
the bread in the batter and fry in a hot 
deep fat for 5 min. Then remove and 
re-dip in the batter, and fry until done. 
Drain on paper, and sprinkle hundreds- 
and-thousands over them. Pile in a 
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dnh, and pour a little melted jam or 
jelly round them This is a sweet 
particularlv fa\ourcd bv children, and 
one which is not too well known among 
cooks 

r p tout-cas Soup 
Stiitled Ham Bone 
Cabbage Coburg Potatoes. 

Almond Pudding 
Cherry Cheese 

Ell«tOUt>CM Soup. 

ThH soup IS called as it is foi the 
reason that it is equally 
good hot or cold, winter 
or suinmct. and, as far 
.*«> one tan judge is 
wckornc at all times 
I qt brown stock, \ lb 
neck of beef, white and 
shelK of 2 eggs, i onion, 
a piece of ceh n , a little 
carrot, a low cloves and 
peppercorns 

Let the stock stand 
until quite cold, and re- 
mo\ e e\ ery trace of fat 
Put the beef through the 
mincing-machine, but 
leave the onion vthole Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, and crush the 
shells Put the stock into a deep stevN -pan, 
add the meat together with the veget- 
ables, seasoning, whites and shells of the 
2 eggs, and whisk all together ov er a slow* 
hre until nearly boiling, then allow to 
siniiner for 25 mm Strain through a dry 
clean cloth The soup is now ready for 


serv’ing, and, if wanted cold, should 
immediatcK be put on the ice; but at 
such a time as the present it is more 
welcome if brought to the table hot. 

Sittffud Ham Bom. 

I lb gammon rasher cut very thin, 
ham bone from a practically finished 
ham, a little v'eal forcemeat 

Make } lb good veal stuffing Crack 
the ham bone, and spread the marrow 
on the slice of gammon Roll the bone 
in the stuffing and wrap round*with the 
gammon rasher Bake in a moderate 
oven for 20 min. Serve 
with a good brown 
gra\> 

Cobnre PototoM. 

Cold potatoes, cold 
macaroni, grated onion, 
pepper and salt 

Cut the cold potatoes 
into small pieces and 
lay in the bottom of a 
pie-dish Add a little 
finely-grated onion and 
pepper and salt Cov*er 
vMth a layer of boiled 
macaroni cut into i-in 
lengths Add 2 or 3 
small pieces of butter,^ i tablespn. milk, 
and grill for 10 mm. 

Almond PuddUnc. 

i lb sw eet almonds, 4 bitter almonds, 
I 02 loaf sugar, rmd of i lemon, i 
tcdspn butter, 3 eggs, J teacup sweet 
milk, a little nutmeg 

Blanch the almonds, and pound them 
to a fine paste, rub the loaf sugar on the 
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Serviette Corner. 


rmd of the lemon, melt the butler, and 
add to the almonds Lastly, add the 
milk and a little grated nutmeg Pour 
into a buttered souffle dish, and bake m 
a moderate ov^en for 30 mm Serve a 
sweet sauce, made from J pt. milk, 
I teaspn flour, 2 or 3 drops of essence 
of almonds, sugar to taste Pour round 
the puddmg after it has been tuined 
out. A few chopped almonds sprinkled 
on the top is a maiked improvement 

Chorry Cbooao. 

I egg per person is required, about 
I dessertspn. grated cheese, a little 
milk, butter and seasoning, and glace 
cherries 

Break each egg separately, and beat, 
adding the grated cheese, seasoning, and 
milk Beat w*ell, and poach in boiling 
milk until nicely set Serve on rounds 
of buttered toast, and on the immediate 
top place half a glac<^ cherry 



A Serviette to match the Cloth 
shown on page 95 
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Three Pretty House Frocks 


Hi rf are three 
useful Imle styles 
that will appeal 
to the housewife, 
as they have 
everything to re- 
commend them 
for morning wear 
in the house. 

Each of the de- 
signs IS made with 
short sleeves, 
which are always 
an advantage 
when anyone has 
household tasks 
to perform. 

No. 9260 is a 
particularly be- 
coming style, be- 
ing cut in one 
from neck to hem, 
and fastening with 
a placket at the 
centre front is an 
easy frock to get 
into A bias fold 
of the check ma- 
terial applied from 
shoulder to base 
of pocket gives 
an interesting 
touch to the gar- 
ment Four yards 
of plain col ured 
Tobralco, with 
three-quarters of 
a yard of check 



No. 9260. No. 9261. No 9262 

Each of these designs can be supplied m sizes for 34i 36 and 
38 Inches bust measure 


ming will be 
reijuired for the 
making 

Navy and while 
cotton foulaid 
would make up 
nicely toi the 
1 ttlc dress in the 
centre (No 9261), 
with white imislin 
facings 1 his has 
set in sleevis, and 
fastens at the side 
front Four and 
a -half yards of 
36 inch material, 
with three quar 
ters of a yard of 
muslin for facings, 
will be needed. 

No 9261 con 
sists of a simple 
shirt blouse and 
a plain gathered 
skirt. 1 he blouse 
can be made wiih 
long or shoit 
sleeves Tool il s 
soft pique woull 
be very suitable 
for making, wiih 
cretonne collir 
and pockets, Ma 
tenal leqiiircd 
Blouse 2j yards, 
skirt 2j yards, 
with I yard of 
figured fabric for 


fibric for trim- 


Paper Paltarnt, 
price 9<L each, 
postage Id. each 
extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 2d. 
by letter post. 



trimming 


Address to the 
“Girl’s Own” 
Fashion Editor, 4, 
Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 4. 


The smell figures show the tmngement of the 
frocks at the waist line. 


DMcriptfoas of tte Fatt^nui lUiistnt^d on pogo 112 

No 9250 A Gaihcreu Dress with No 9253 A Giri’s Cross ovfr DR^ss No 92^5 \Sm\ii Bov s Hustcu Slit. 

Siioiri ui R Yoke - Sizes for 4 and 6 years. with Sash f \stenino ~Sia*s foi 8 and 10 —Sizes for 2 , 4 and 6 years 

No 92<;t ACiiiin'b Silk Biol si and >edis No 9256 V Preiiv Siviv lOR Dvii> 

VTi VET SkiRi - Sizes for 4 and 6 yeais Shantung.— Sizes for 10 and 12 yeaio 

No 9252 \ Bovs Sauor Suit— Sizes No 92^4 \ Dress with Qihild No 92^7 A Dkls'j Comrining Pi vin nd 

for 2 4 and 6 yeais Trimmings —Sizes for 8 and lov tars 1 vncv Mati riai s — Sizes for 4 and 0 vcais. 

Paper Pattema, price 9d. each, poatage extra. Addrett to the “Girl’s Own” Fashion Editor, 

4, Bouverie Street, Floet Street, London, £«C. 4. 
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Popidar Underwear Patterns 


_ _ . ^ , ... No. 9008. A Sur*ON Negligee.— 

Paper Patterns, price 9cL each, postage Id. each inches bust measure. 

extra by uniealed packet pett, or 2d. by letter port. Material required for the medium tire, 

3J yards 36 inches wide. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

In the ffTOup below some very uselul patterns for dressing- 
gowns and sleeping wear are illustrated, and all these 
patterns are of the simplest construction, presenting very 
little difficulty to the home-worker. 


No. 8410. A Becoming Negligee.— 
Sizes medium and large. Material required 
for the medium size, 5J yards 40 inches 
wide. 

No. 9210. A Simple Dressing-Jacket. 
— Sizes small, medium and large. Material 
re(juired for ttie medium size, 4 yards 36 
inches wide. 


No. 9008. No. 84 1 0. No. 02 1 0. No. 8632. 



No. 8411. No. 9212. No. 8098. No. 8591. No. 8343. No. 921 1. 


No. 8632. A Frilly Dressing-J acki i . 
— Sizes for 34 and 36 inches bust measure. 
Material required for the larger size, if 
yards 40 inches wide. 

No. 8098. A Tlain Nightgown w'nii 
Ti^rn-down Collar.— Sizes small, medium 
and large. Material required for the me 
dium size, 5J yards 36 inches wide. 

Nj. 8591. A Rimono Dressing-Gown. 
— Sizes for 34 and 36 inches bust mea-iure. 
Material required for the larger size, 5J 
yards 30 inches 

No. 9211. A Loose-pitting Dressing- 
Gown. — Sizes medium and large. Mate- 
lial required for the medium size, 5 yards 
36 inches wide. 

No. 8411. A Useful Morning Gown. 
— Sizes medium and large. Material re- 
quired for the medium size, 5 yards 36 inches 
wide. 

No. 9212. A CoMFORTAHLE BaT H 
Robe. — Sizei medium and large. Material 
required for the medium size, 4J yards 36 
inches wide. 

No. 8343. A Slfeping-Suit with 
Jumper Top. — Sizes for 14, 16 and 18 
years. Material required for size 16 years, 
4} yards 40 inches wide. 

No. 8699. A Child's Bodice and 
Bloomers.— S izes for 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Material required for fcize 6 jears, 3 yards 
36 inches wide. 

No. 8827. Comfortable Leggings.— 
Sizes for I, 2 and 4 years. Material re- 
quired for size 2 years, ij yards 27 inches 
wide. 


no 



For Children and Adulta 


No, 8809. A Magyar Sleeping-Suit 
WITH Hood. — Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Material required for size 4 years, 3J yards 
36 inches wide. 


Address to the ^GirFs Own** Fashion Editor, 
4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street London, E.C. 4, 


No. 8229. A Child’s Diaper Drawers. 
— In i-year size only. Material required, 
1 1 yards 27 inches wide. 


No. 9213. A Square-necked Night- 
gown.— Sizes for I, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Material required for size 4 years, 2g yards 
27 inches wide. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

Each of the children’s underwear patterns illustrated on 
this page has some point in its favour as regards comfort 
or protection to specially recommend it for winter wear. 
“ ClydJla** is a cosy fabric for making children’s sleeping- 
suits and underwear. 


No. 8820. A Raglan Dressing-Gown. 
— Si/es for 12, 14, 16 and 18 years. Mate- 
rial required for size f4 years, 4 yards 54 
inches wide. 


No. 8031. A pRACTiCAi Pyjama-Suit. 
— Sizes for 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Material required for size 6 years, yards 
27 inches wide. 


No. 8864. A CiniD’S CoMHINAlION. — 
Si/es for 2, 4 and 6 years. Ma»erul re- 
quired for size 4 years, ij yards 36 inches 
wide. 


No. 5150. A Roy’s Ci ose-hitinc. 
Combi NAT ion. — Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Material required for size 4 years, 2 yards 
27 inches wide. 


No 9002. A CoMi OKI ABIE Bath 
Kobe. — Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 years. Mate- 
rial required for size 4 years, 2^ yards 36 
inches wide. 


No. 9214 A Yoked Nightgown will! 
L(ma Sli F VI'S,— Si/es for i, 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Material required for size 4 years, 
25 yards 27 inches wide. 


No. 9215. A Si PING Sun with 
Si'T-iN Si Et VES.— Si/es for 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Materiil required for size 4 years, 
4 yards 27 inches wide 

No. 9082. A Baih Robe with Hood. 
— Sizes for 1,2 and 4 years. Material re- 
quired for size 2 years. 2f yards 27 inches 
wide. 


No, 8937. A Chilivs Pyjama-Suit.-^ 
Sizes for 4, 8, 12 and 16 years. Material 
required for the 12-year size, 5 yards 27 
inches wide. 


No. 8699 . No. 8827 . No. 8809 . No. 8229 . No. 9213 . No. 8820 . 

t — ... 



No. 8031 . No*. 8864 . No. 5150 . No. 9002 . 

No 9214 . No. 9215 . No. 9082 . No. 8937 . 


Ill 
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' Of course/* said Elinor with con- 
viction, “ I shall never, never marry 
now — never/* 

Surely three ** nevers '* were enough 
to satisfy anyone as to unalterable 
resolution. 

Betty listened big-cyed with dis- 
may. She was positively shocked by 
a tale of such tragedy. 

Betty was only eighteen, you must 
understand, and she had always adored 
her cousin Elinor, who was beautiful, 
slightly masterful — and aged twenty- 
one. Also she had lived in London, 
another fact that claimed respect from 
Yorkshire-bred Betty. 

There was indeed something superior 
in Elinor from the crown of her fair head 
to the tips of her dainty shoes. Betty, 
who was neither smart nor beautiful, but 
only a big-<*ycd pretty little country 
lass, felt and reverenced the superiority, 
and had dreamed wondrous dreams of 
the day when she w^as to be Elinor’s 
bridesmaid. 

A bridesmaid ! Oh, the glamour of 
it ! The thrill of it. 

You can now better understand 
Betty’s dismay. She had come to 
London on puiposc to buy her Christmas 
presents and be “ fitted ** for her brides- 
maid's frock, and Elinor had greeted 
her with the tidings that her engagement 
with Bob Marchand was broken off. It 
seemed the more tragic to Betty since 
she regarded Bob as almost the nicest 
man she knew, and Elinor's reason for 
breaking off the marriage seemed so 
very “ unreasonable." 

" But can't you say you arc sorry 
you misjudged him ? ** urged Betty. 

*' You could write it, you know; and 
Tm sure he would forgive you.** 

Elinor flushed crimson. 

** You don’t understand, Elizabeth,** 
she replied in her most superior tones. 

" It— it would be quite easy to say 
I was sorry if 1 thought he — wanted 
to hear it. But he can't. W — when I 
VoL. 43, -No. 
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told him I wouldn't marry him, he just 
went off and has never been near since. 
If — if he really had loved me as I love 
him he would have come back." 

" Perhaps he felt too bad about it," 
retorted Betty, too eager even to be 
squashed by that " Elizabeth." " I 
expect he thought you had quite made 
up your mind, and in that case he could 
not bear to see you again. He may have 
thought yours was an excuse to break 
it off because you did not love him." 

" He couldn't have thought that," 
said Elinor decidedly; ** he knows quite 
well 1 love him with my whole heart. 
And — and I know he will end by mariy'- 
ing Maud Rayland or someone else, and 
I shall be a m — miserable old maid. No, 
Betty, don’t come and comfort me; 
and don’t ever mention Bob’s name 
again ; I can’t bear it." 

The door actually slammed behind the 
tearful Elinor, and Betty sat weeping 
alone in forbidden sympathy. 

It did seem a dreadful state of affairs. 
Only three weeks ago Elinor had been 
the happiest of mortals, writing Betty 
sheaves of pages about her fiances per- 
fections, and now here she was resolved 
never to see him again because of one 
silly little quarrel. 

The very silliest sort ol quarrel pos- 
sible, too, for Elinor had chosen to be 
jealous because she had heard Bob had 
been in love with another girl before he 
met her ! Betty had not heard all the 
foolish gossiping tale which Elinor had 
listened to and accused her lover of. 
Only, as Elinor herself confessed, she 
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had heard afterwards she had mis- 
judged him, and was too proud to 
confess it and ask forgiveness. 

"If he had loved me he would 
have come back without being called/* 
was Elinor’s plea *, but Betty was not 
so sure of it. Her sympathies were 
largely with Bub, even whilst she 
adored Elinor. 

Christmas shopping is tiring work, 
and Betty found it the more tr>ing be- 
cause her mind was absorbed by other 
things. It was quite a relief to get home 
and be greeted with open arms by 
mother, dad, the bo.ys, the dogs, and the 
servants, for Betty was not one of those 
people who will insist in showing their 
worst side at liomc and whose departure 
from the family circle is welcomed by 
sighs of relief from all 
After Betty had heard all the family 
news, told all her news, hidden away 
my.stenous present.s — for Christmas day 
— and been shown the seven new rabbits, 
the baby calf, and the boys’ home-made 
cabinet, she slipped off to her mother’s 
morning-room. 

" It’s about poor Elinor," she ex- 
plained. " Mumsie, darling, we must 
do something, or she may spoil her life 
— and Bob’s too." 

" Elinor is a dear child," replied Mrs. 
Glynvale gently, " but she is a very 
foolish one. I am not sure that a 
little lesson in suffering won’t be 
good for her; it will make her more 
humble." 

" But, mother," protested Betty, " it 
would be awful for her to have to be an 
old maid ; and Bob is really thinking of 
going out to Australia — Elinor heard it 
from his aunt, the day I left. She was 
awfully cut up — and that’s why I 
thought of my idea to have them both 
down here for Christmas, Do say yes, 
darling mother ! There’s lots of room 
for them, and they would have to explain 
and make it up then if they saw each 
other and — and knew they both still 
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loved one another. And it would make 
it such a happy Christmas.** 

Mother kissed the eager face tenderly. 

** How you take the troubles of others 
to heart, darling,’* she said. “ Well, I’m 
glad to have it so. I would not change 
my Betty for any other daughter in 
England. And though I’m not quite so 
sure as you, dear, about this wonderful 
peacemaking scheme, you are quite 
welcome to ask Elinor and Mr. Marchand 
down here. And if they are sensible folk 
they will profit by your kind thought — 
that IS to say, if they really care for 
each other.” 

And, though Betty secretly felt that 
darling mother did not quite understand 
what a wonderful and superior girl 
Elinor was, she was grateful that her 
request was granted. 

( hristmas at Yeasley Manor was as 
old-fashioned and delightful as the 
weather would permit. And even driz- 
zling rain or clammy fog could not rob 
the season of its ancient flavour of 
peace and goodwill. Yule logs blazed 
on the open hearth, holly berries crowned 
the walls and garlanded every nook and 
cranny of the great wainscoted hall, 
whilst the young Glynvales themselves 
made the bonniest bunch of Chnstmas 
roses anyone might \\ish to sec. 

Bob Marchand, arriving wet and dis- 
mal, that twenty-second of December, 
could not fad to be struck by the atmo- 
sphere of joy pervading evciy’thing, and 
he was actually smiling as he picked 
Baby Joan up to be kissed under the 
mistletoe, when a vision on the stair- 


both so happy,” she sobbed. ” E — even 
mother thought it was a good p — plan 
if you were sensible p— people.” 

But the trouble was that neither of 
these youthful lovers appeared to be 
very sensible people, and, though in the 
end neither Elinor nor Bob took their 
departure, there was a decided feeling 
of restraint in the family gathering that 
evening. Elinor-— outwardly calm and 
smiling after a brief tempest — talked 
exclusively to her uncle, getting hope- 
lessly out of her depths, too, on politics 
and shooting topics, whilst Bob Mar- 
chand, as though to show his forgiveness 
for the regretful Betty’s mistaken policy, 
gave the poor child his undivided atten- 
tion. 

” 1 am glad bed- time has come,” 
thought Betty, when she reached her 
room that evening. ” Oh, dear ! it’s no 
sort of use to go along to chat to Nellie 
this evening. She hardly kissed me good- 
night, and I know she hasn’t forgiven 
me. How hard it is to ‘ make it up* for 
other people. I wish I hadn't, now. Oh, 
dear ! oh dear ! I can’t think how they 
can be so silly when they really love 
each other.” 

And the ” silliness ’* continued next 
day. Betty, on the look-out for hopeful 
signs at breakfast-time, discovered them 
not. Elinor talked of the weather, and 
cut a piece of dried toast into dice, whilst 
Bob joked Tommy and jack, and laughed 
unconvincingly at his own sallies. 

It was Bob, however, who caught 
hold of Betty after the meal was over. 


” Come for a good honest tramp with 
me, Betty.” he pleaded. ” It froze last 
nijfht, and the roads won’t be so bad. I 
feel I want a constitutional and a good 
comrade.” 

His eyes told the tale of a sleepless 
night, and Betty, all sympathy, stifled 
a regret for the. morning’s work already 
planned. 

” 1*11 go and get my things on at once,” 
she said, with the heartiness which made 
self-sacrifice the more complete. 

On her way downstairs she met 
Elinor. 

” Tm going for a long walk with Bob,” 
she explained. ” He asked me to.” 

She thought Elinor would be pleased, 
since she appeared to resent Bob's com- 
pany so much. But again she mistook. 

” I quite understand,” replied Elinor. 
” I — I understood last night. You can’t 
expect me to say more.” And she swept 
on, leaving Betty confounded. 

” What did she mean ? ” thought 
poor Betty. ” She can’t suppose 1 am 
getting — getting Bob to make love to 
me.” And her cheeks grew scarlet. 
Elinor’s eyes had been quite eloquent 

” You’re a capital walker, little 
Betty,” was Bob’s admiring praise, ” 1 
never knew a better. You didn’t mind 
coming ? ” 

Betty could not blush, her cheeks 
were their rosiest already with exercise. 

” Why didn’t you ask Elinor ? ” she 
answered inconsequcntly. 

Bob sighed. 

” Because it was about Elinor I wanted 
to talk,” he admitted. ” You and 


case caused him to set his smallest 
sweetheart down hastily. 

Eitnor ! Of all people in the 
world. Elinor here ! 

To .see Bob’s expression you 
might have supposed the radiant 
figure in white draperies had been a 
ghoul. In fact he might have been 
excused for rubbing hts eyes to clear 
hts sight, since hardly had he beheld 
it than it had vanished. 

Betty, with a heart overflowing 
with loving kindness, pursued the 
fleeing Elinor to her room. 

” Oh, don’t shut me out,” she 
pleaded, pushing with all her young 
vigour against the door; "and do 
say you are pleased, Nellie ? I — I 
did ic on purpose. I th — thought — 
being Christmas-time, you would be 
sure to be glad to have the chance 
of — making it up.” , 

" Glad ! ” echoed Elinor, burning- 
cheeked and hard-eyed. " Really, 
Elizabeth, you — ^you have no more 
sense than an owl. It — it is too 
dreadful; and I’ve a good mind to 
pack up and return to London to- 
night.” 

Betty burst into tears. 



she are great pals, 1 know,” 

" We were," said Betty; ” but I — 
I think Elinor’s angry with me for 
inviting you both here for Christmas. 
In fact, I’m sure she is. But 1 only 
did it for the best. She wa.s — was 
so miserable about the quarrel, and 
said that of course she could only bo 
an old -maid now. And she thought 
you didn’t care, and she cried when 
she heard you were going to Aus- 
tralia. So it seemed such a good idea 
to ask you both here so that you 
could make it up.” 

It was as well that Bob had come 
to a stand -still or Betty would never 
have got out all that speech, since 
it seemed neces.sary to reel it off 
at a gabble. But Bob must have 
understood the gist of it, for before 
its conclusion he had both Betty's 
hand^ in his. 

” She does care then ? ” he cried 
breathlessly. "You are sure, Betty ? 
And she really cried when she heard 
I was going to Australia ? She really 
was miserable over that wretched 
quarrel ? ” 

" You needn’t be so jolly pleased 
about her being unhappy,” retorted 


" And I thought it would make you 


Betty, " but it’s quite true. And I 
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think you are both rather more than 
stupid to make trouble when there 
needn't be any " 

“ My dearest of Bettys," cried Bob 
rapturously, " you talk like a book and 
behave like an angel If you are sure 
Fhnor still loves me I'm the happiest 
man on earth You see, I felt certain 
thcie was some other fellow, and she 
was )ust making excuses with that 
twaddling talc And so — I went away " 

Betty’s laugh was a trifle wry 

“ It's been much ado about nothing, 
hasn’t it ? '' she said " But now you're 
going to kiss and make friends You 
promise ^ " 

Of course he promised, having reached 
the heights, after dismal dwelling in the 
depths 

But alas ! Fate had not yet finished 
with him ^ 

" It's going to snow," observed Betty, 
after receiving her proper meed of 
gratitude " And we must be home for 
lunch There's ever such a lot to be done 
this afternoon." 

" We've tramped rather a long way, 
too," replied Bob, who was now the 
more cheerful of the two. " I say, Betty. 


do give me your advice, like the little 
trump you arc ^ Shall I give Elinor the 

lead by saying I'm sorry, or " 

" I'll tell her for vou, if you like," said 
Betty " And she's sure to give >ou your 
opportunity — perhaps after tea, or for 
certain after dinner Now do hurr>% 
please It's snowing hard " 

" WTiat a change," laughed Bob. 
" after yesterday's drizzle I feel about 
two now Yesterday I was a hundred 
And it's all your doing, Betty " 

At that moment Betty had need of 
all his approval, since the snow-storm 
threatened to develop into a blizzard ’ 
W — whew I how the crisp snow- 
flakes stung their faces, and lay in a 
frozen mass against their chests There 
was no chance of talking of love-quarrels 
or future peace-makings, since it soon 
became evident they fairly caught 
in a snow-bhzzard 

" Here \ we can't face this," shouted 
Bob in his companion’s ear " There's 
a farm to the left. I’m — going to 
take you — there " 

Betty heard the words as from afar. 
Already the fury of the storm had dulled 
her senses 


She soon revived, however, in the cos> 
varmth of Farmer Strachan’s kitchen 
and gratefully gulped down hot milk, 
whilst Bob Marchand stood by con- 
cerned and sympathetic 
" Poor little girl," he said " I shall 
get into trouble with your people I 
don't know vhat wc should have done 
if we hadn't found shelter here " 

Betty smiled faintly 
" It’s Elinor I’m thinking of," she 
vhispered; and Bob wondered in vain 
as to the reason for the note of anxiety 
in the small voice 

The blizzard, though furious, was not 
of long duration By two p m the sun 
wafi shining upon white drifts, and the 
wayfarers at Longton Farm were " fus- 
sing " to be home 

" It gets dark so early," Betty kept 
saying: "and everyone will be so 
anxious " 

She was, above all, wondering how 
Elinor would greet them. Elinor — who 
had been so ridiculous in hmting that 
she 

Her cheeks grew scarlet 
" Oh Bob, we must get home," she 
urged 
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But the must did not add to the 
chances of accomplishing it. 

Nevertheless, a start was bravely 

made, and Betty floundered gallantly 
on through the 
snow, clinging des- 

less moment when S 

in beside them. ^ 

Hullo/* cried 

a voice m quite ^ j 

aggressi vely cheer- 
ful tones. '* It 

can’t be you, Mi'ss ^ 

Betty! ” 

1 don’t know 
who else it can 
be,” retorted 

Betty, with a dismal little laugh. ” But 
oh, Alec, what good angel sent you 
along ? We have been nearly buried 
in the snow ” 

The owner of the sleigh looked curi- 
ously from one to the other as he 
helped Bob and Betty into the vehicle ; 

It was clearly a puzzle to him to 
locate the former. 

Xor was Betty communicative. 
Tired out with her adventures she 
lay back in her .seat with closed eyes, 
hardly replying to the repeated in- 
quiries made by her companions as to 
hou she felt 

Alec Melville was frowming as he drove 
away later from the Manor dcx>r, having 
rather curtly refused an invitation to 
come to tea. 

” She called him * Boh,*** thought the 
young man. ” And he was confoundedly 
too solicitous about her. Poor little girl ! 
What in the world did he mean by drag- 
ging her out in such weather ? He might 
have known it w'as going to snow ! ” 

A remark scarcely fair, since the ap- 
proach of the blizzard had been rapid 
enough to cheat the most weather-ivise. 

Meantime, Betty, having been safely 
land ed at home af ter h er snow'y ad ven t u re , 
was being ” taken care of ” by everyone 
in the Manor — witli one exception. 

” Where’s Nellie ? ” she asked her 
mother who came trotting up to her 
bed-room for the tw^entieth time to .see 
if she were thoroughly warm and cosy 
and had all she could possibly want. 

Mrs. Glynvale hesitated. 

” I really don’t know, dear,” she said. 


” Of course, it may be my fancy, but 
1 think Elinor is vexed about something. 
She was talking after luncheon of having 
to return home on the twenty-seventh. 
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Hardly worth coming all the way to 
Yorkshire for such a tiny visit, but w'hen 
I said so she w’as really quite irritable. 
I wondered — though it seems ridiculous 
— whether she was a teeny bit jealous 
of you.” 

Betty’s cheeks flamed, but she could 
not help laughing, 

“It is too ridiculous,” she replied, 
” though I believe it is true, mumsie. 
How can Elinor be .so silly, when I 
thought .she was so wise and clever ? ” 

Mrs. Glynvale shook her head. 

“ My dear child,” she replied, ” the 
wisest and most clever are often foolish 
in their love affairs ; so Nellie is no ex- 
ception. However, 1 have no doubt that 
all will come right if we leave things 
alone. It does not do to interfere.” 

But Betty did not reply to this truism. 
You see, she had had some reason to 
congratulate herself over her efforts in 
peacemaking during the earlier part of 
the day, and was soon fast asleep, dream- 
ing all sorts of topsy-turvy dreams in 
which she was driving with Alec Melville 
through a raging snow-storm pursued bv 
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a whole regiment of Father Christmases 
armed with fir-trees from which dangled 
numberless well-flllcd stockings. 

It was another soaking wet day which 
Betty surveyed 
from her window 
nextmorning. 
■ Quite hopeless from 

^ the going-out point 

\ of view. 

^ “ It's hard luck 

for Christmas Eve,” 

we can have lots of 
games indoors, and 

it’s no us*e grumbling 
over the weather ; 
that's one of the 
things that can’t be 

ran singing on her 

fast, her head filled 

children’s enjoy- 

she herself was so 
very grown-up now I 
^ ‘ On the stairs she 

met Bob looking 
the reverse of Christmassy, though he 
smiled a welcome and “hoped she had 
quite recovered.” 

” I was never ill,” laughed Betty. 
” Only mother would have fussed, 
poor dailing, if I hadn’t gone to bed. 
Besides, I was tired. What did you 
do 3 ’csterday evening ? Is it — is 
Elinor ” 

Raised brows and eager question- 
ing ol blue eyes concluded the sen- 
tence, but Bob only shook his head 
in deepest gloom. 

“ She never gave me the ghost of a 
chance,” he replied ; “in fact, you 
might have thought she took it as a 
personal insult our being storm -driven. 
I don't think it’s going to be a bit 
of good, Betty. She simply doesn't 
care.” 

But Betty thought otherwise. 

” It’s because she cares too much,” 
she replied, ” and has got into a bad 
way of ' imagining.’ Oh dear ! What 
can we do ? ” 

It really was a question, since Elinor 
was as obviously unhappy as she was 
freezing in manner to both Bob and 
Betty. It only needed such a little 
explanation ; but that explanation wa^ 
not allowed. And the worst of it was 
that Bob would bring his tale of woe to 
Betty, and whilst the latter was doing 
her best to sympathise, of course Elinor 
must come stalking in, making ” bad 
worse.” 

Betty was on the verge of tears, when 
a visitor was announced. 

” Mr. Melville, to inquire after you, 
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miss/* explained Parker ; " and I can't 
find the mistress " 

" Oh, ril go and see him/' replied 
Betty, glad of the excuse " Where is 
he — ^in the library ? " And off she 
ran, bursting m on Alec like a ray of 
sunlight on a dull day Not that 
Betty felt particularly sunshiny 

"" You wouldn't think it, would you, 
Alec," she said, with an hysterical 
giggle, " but I really am despairing 
Even mumsie can't help me She says 
‘ don't inteifere ' when 1 wini/ interfere, 
because I've made such a muddle of 
things and I can't leave the tangle " 
“Is it Chinese or merely double 
Dutch '' asked Mr Melville senoush 
“ No, honestly, Miss Betty I shall be 
very pioud if I can help you in youi 
troubles That is to say, if you have no 
one better '' 

The last sentence was prompted by 
that green-eyed little monster who is at 
the root of all loveis’ troubles 

Betty, howevei, was unav^are that 
this fiiend could be so foolish in his tuin, 
and beamed giatefully upon him 

“ I couldn't have an>onc else half so 
good/' she replied “ Now do listen 
attentively, because unless I go very 
slov^ly and tell you c\er> thing I shall 
get muddled myself It is like a game 
of cross-purposes, and I know ^ou will 
call me a goose at the end of it “ 

“Shall 1?" asked Alec Melville 
“ Well 1 I shall be sui prised at myself 
if I do, but fin ahead “ 

And Betty, intent on her story, le- 
lated It with a care which would have 
amused most listeners, but did more 
than amuse this particular one 

“ Ah ! '' mused Alec aloud, as he 
surreptitiously scanned a flushed face 
and anxious blue ey'es “So vou have 
been trying to play the peacemaker, 
little girl, and only made matters worse 
In fact, this Miss Elinor — who seems 
to me rather a foolish young woman — 
is now jealous of her best friend “ 

“ Yes," admitted Betty “ Isn't it 
too stupid > Ihe very idea of her being 
jealous of me. Why, she’s lovely, and 
ever so clever, and Bob adores her " 

“ One reason only” — the last," mur- 
mured Alec, “ since I never heard of a 
man falling m love with a giil meiely 
because she happened to be lovely or 


clever, but solely because ' she was 
she ' However, no need to argue that 
point This position seems to be very 
serious. Miss Betty " 

“ I know it is," sighed Betty " It 
makes me miserable to think of it " 

" Nonsense retorted Mr Melville 
more cheerfully “ No one ought to be 
miserable at Chiistmas time Morcovei, 
I have a suggestion which makes a 
sovereign cure for all ills Shall 1 tell 
you what it is “ 

Betty s face lighted with joy 
“ Oh, please," she breathed 
" It IS quite simple, too," said Alec, 
suddenly taking possession of her hands. 
“ If you were to promise to marry me, 
for instance, and we were to straightway 
become engaged. Miss Elinor would be 
quite convinced that you had not — ei — 
been poaching on her preserves " 

Betty gasped 

“ Oh < But," she stammered ' it — it 
isn't true You don't want to many 
me “ 

“ Don't I ^ " laughed Alec Melville 
“I’d like to hear anyone else say so, 
when it has been the dream of my life 
ever since 1 first knew vou — when, I 
think, youi age was somewheie about 
five" 

And then, putting one arm round 
Hetty s waist he piotiidtd to coa\ 
fiom her the whispeied coifcssion that 
— well —she beh( v ed she must hav e been 
in love with him if not quite for so long 
as that, at least for ages 

Perhaps it was selfish that such com- 
parison of dates and sweet confessions 
should take the best part of an hour, 
when all the time two people at least 
m the Manor were grieving their hearts 
out 

It was Betty who realised her short- 
corn in ga fiist 

“ Oh, Alec ^ " she ciied, raising a 
flushed and happy face to his, “ we’ve 
quite forgotten that you onh suggested 
this for — for the others " 

“ Did I ^ " he replied, wholly un- 
abashed " I'm afraid you must have 
misunderstood me, darling, for I was 
thinking only of myself " 

But Hetty would not listen to him 
“ Come with me," she commanded 
“ We must go and find Elinor at once ’* 
They had not far to seek, and it was 


Betty who presently took Alec aside 
and whispered in his car — 

“Go and find Bob at once," she 
urged "Tell him she is in the library, 
and that if he does not know what to 
say to her he is a goose f " 

Then, her cavalier dismissed. Bet tv 
went a-tip-toe to Elinor's side and knelt 
there, listening to the other’s sobs with 
a pitying heart 

“ I'm so sorry, Nellie darling," she 
whispered, “ but please don't ciy Bob 
has been longing to ask you to make it 
up, and he loves you <jver so much 
Perhaps as much as Alec loves me And 
won't we have a lately Christmas after- 
wards " 

Then, hearing approaching footsteps, 
Bettv ran off, leaving Elinor herself to 
explain, with an entirely new humility, 
to Bob that she was the very stupidest, 
most foolish, unreasonable, and dis 
agi ceable gii I in t he w orld And — though 
a little of this self abuse might have 
been true, still, of coui^c it only made 
Hob retaliate by” taking tlie entiic blame 
on his own shoulders and calling himself 
the biggest dolt in the univcise for not 
understanding that a woman does not 
mean a single wotd of what she says 
when she ism a temper and that all he 
now believed was that I Imot loved him 
as much as he loved her and that, like 
every othei pair of loveis, he was sure 
they were intended by Piovidence “to 
live happily ever after" 

‘ And now concluded Elinor, radiant 
after her storm of tcais, “ we must go 
and thank da i ling little Betty” " 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
children of the Manor found that Christ- 
mas 1 ve the most uproariously delightful 
one they” had e\”tr spent, whilst still 
more certain it is that Christmas bclE 
found their glad echo m the happy 
hearts of two pairs of lov ers who tramped 
through the snow, with sunshine over- 
head and sunshine on their happy faces, 
to sing “ peace and good-will " that 
Christmas morning 

“ And, after all, my peacemaking had 
a happy ending, too," whispered Bettv 
to her lover, as they lingered in the old 
churchyard “ Isn't it just a perfect 
Chiistmas, Alec ^ " 

He agreed that it was 
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Believing on the A Third Artlele lor 

Lord Jesus Christ » «»• «pwtMi lu. 


We have seen that the knowledge 
of God is no difhcult, abstruse, remote 
experience, but should come in 
numberless difterent ways to the 
young heart. When we have, per- 
haps, not realised that He is near— m 
some new rapture, some fresh appre- 
ciation of the l)eauty of earth and 
sky, of the glories of Art — there He 
has been, all the time ! And every 
aspiration after the ideal, every 
longing for perfection, has God 
behind it. 

But this is not enough. The mani- 
festation of God in His Son is the 
full answer to the desire to know 
Him. In A Death tn the Desert, 
Robert Browning W(ite — 

"I say, the acknowledgment of God 
in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for 
thee 

All questions in the earth and 
out of it.'" 

For you — for me — this is what we 
need, to help us to live, to help us 
to die. 

Sometimes I think that, reverently 
speaking, we need to rediscover Jesus 
Chnst. There is such a danger in 
use — in familiarity wdth religious 
phrases. 

While, to some who read these 
words, He may be the Friend and 
Saviour, loved wdth an unspeakable 
love, closer to the soul than earthly 
comrade, to many He may seem 
far off — Form of the dim past. It 
IS to help such that I am trying to 
wTite of Him. 

There are two w^ays in w^hich we 
can, each one of us, regard our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The first is the personal way. 

Tlie second is the general way. 

He is not only the Friend and 
Saviour, He is the Guide and Leader 
of mankind, llicse two methods of 


looking upon Him are not really dis- 
connected. One leads on to another. 

Man already knew something of 
right doing w^hen Christ came, but 
how’ w as he to act this out ? 

Jesus gave the powxr by a new 
motive. Sages, prophets, martyrs, 
since the world began, had preached 
righteous action, but Christ stands 
alone by saying, Believe in Me” 
He lived the truth ; He died for it ; 
He showed that death is a mere in- 
cident in life; and brought immor- 
tality to light, through the pathway 
of the holy Cross. 

And what is this power to lead a 
new life ^ 

It comes through love to Him ; 
through faith in Him. 

Do not think of Jesus Christ as of 
someone who lived a long time ago. 
Study that life ; so quiet and un- 
obtrusive in its thirty years’ seclusion 
among the hills at Nazareth ; then 
appearing among men, with its con- 
stant beneficence, its wonderful ten- 
derness, its sayings that never grow 
old. 

For, have you thought — you edu- 
cated girls, who know something 
about history, about literature, about 
the moral development of nations — 
that Jesus Christ is never out-of-date ? 

Every great prophet, every re- 
ligious teacher the world has seen, 
has had his day. There has been 
progress since his time. But the 
teaching of Jesus is ever new. And 
His example and precept, as I shall 
try to show later, are just what the 
world is needing to-day. 

But you need Him — first of all. 
Try and realise this# 

How are you to learn all about 
Him ? 

You have probably been told 
again and again ; and yet there may 
be room for repetition. 
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The Holy Spirit, if you prayerfully 
desire it, will illuminate the pages 
that tell of Him. We have three 
Gospels that concern themselves 
chiefly with the work of Christ in 
Galilee ; one that devotes itself 
more especially to His ministry in 
Jerusalem. The Evangelists do not 
profess to give a full record of His 
life, but select certain points of His 
teaching, certain miracles that are 
enough to show the character of His 
work. All four concentrate, so to 
speak, upon the matchless detail of 
His Death and Passion. 

And now, let me gravely, affec- 
tionately urge any reader, who may 
feel that she is without real assurance 
or definite conviction, to study the 
I-ife of Christ, the Death of Christ. 
I-et the ” old, old story ” become 
new. 

In the words that Browning puts 
into the mouth of the aged apostle 
St. John — 

** Then stand before that fact, that 
Ijfe and Death, 

Stay there at gaze, till it dispart, 
dispread, 

As though a star should open out, 
all sides. 

And grow the world on you, as 
it is my world.” 

And Thomas k Kempis says^ — 

“If we would be truly filled with 
light. 

And from all blindness of our 
hearts be set at liberty, 

Therefore our study above all 
must be 

Upon the life of Jesus Christ to 
ponder.” 

Only, do not look upon it as mere 
history. What you have to grasp is 
this — that Jesus Christ is living still, 
and is willing, nay, anxious, to reveal 
Himself to every seeking heart. 
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If it seems hard, as it may do in 
general terms, to realise this, you must 
-remmher that myriads, in all ages, 
have borne testimony to the fact of 
His being a real and living Presence — 

''More dear, more intimately nigh. 

Than e'en the closest earthly tie." 

And if you are inclined to doubt 
this, make trial of it for yourself. 
If you will really study His Life, His 
Death, you will understand the truth 
of the poet's words ; the story will 
spread out before you, and bring its 
own compelling power. In short, 
you will come to love Him. 

Remember, you are one of those 
for whom He prayed, when He said 
of His apostles : " Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on Me through 
their word " (John xvii. 20). 

And His blessing was for you to 
share : " Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed " 
(John XX. 29). 

It is all far simpler than perhaps 
you have imagined. 

You are a lonely girl — shy, in- 
articulate, unable to express yourself. 
Well, then, you have an ever-present 
I'riend, who knows your limitations ; 
Who understands you through and 
through. 

You are oppressed with the con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. He came 
to save from sin ; not only from its 
consequences, but from the sin itself. 
Tell Him all about it, in penitence. 
Trust younself to Him, as your 
Saviour. 

You feel that the knowledge of 
« rod, of which we have spoken, is too 
vast for you. 

But Jesus came to make God 
known. Ponder on these wonderful 
words : " If a man love Me . . . My 
Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him and make Our abexie 
with him. (John xiv. 23). What can 
be a higher destiny than that ? 

People talk about " coming to 
Jesus." But I have known the phrase, 
so often reiterated in hymn or ser- 
mon, fall on uncomprehending ears 

Come to Jesus " ; " Follow Him " ; 

* Give your heart to God." These 
injunctions may sound meaningless. 

I can imagine a girl saying, almost 
in despair, " If Jesus Christ were 
still .on earth, it would be easy 
enough. I should know then how to 
come to Him." 

But are you sure it would be so 
much e£^ier ? 


If, humanly speaking, Jesus Christ 
w^re again a dweller among men, 
subject to 1:lie limitations of time 
and place, it would be an impossi- 
bility for all but a very small number 
of mortals to get near Him at all 1 

Supposing this were achieved, it 
might take almost a life-time to 
prepare for the journey ; and then 
the nearness, at best, would be brief. 
If you think it over you will be able 
more clearly to understand why He 
said, "It is expedient for you that 
I go away." 

In the place of an actual physical 
presence in one spot thousands of 
miles from the mass of mankind. 
He gave a spiritual Presence dif- 
fused everywhere. When the grief 
of separation was in prospect. He 
promised His uncomprehending dis- 
ciples that " The Comforter " the 
Holy Spirit, should come. And from 
the Acts of the Apostles, which may 
be called the Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost, we learn how the Spint did 
come, bringing the knowledge of 
things spiritual, enforcing the know- 
ledge of Christ on those who accepted 
Him. Be sure that this promise still 
holds good. 

Do not try and concern yourself 
too much with subtleties. Dwell m 
thought on that most lovely incident 
when our Lord had two inquirers 
come to Him early in His ministry. 
They asked Him where He dwelt, 
and He replied in the most gracious 
terms He could possibly have used, 

" Come and see." 

I have often tried to imagine to 
myself what that day must have 
meant to St. Andrew and to St. 
John. A day with Jesus 1 No hurried 
question and answer ; no bnef inter- 
view ; but a whole long day, in which 
to learn of Him. 

This invitation still holds good. 
You want to know more about Christ, 
personally. You feel — in spite, per- 
haps, of a religious upbringing, of 
books, of current phraseology — that 
you lack something of assurance, of 
actual vital knowledge. He does 
not mean to you what you know He 
means to others ; what He has 
meant all through the centuries 
that take their date from His birth. 

" Come and see." He invites dis- 
cipleship. He is ready to give you 
the fullest experience of His love, if 
you will only trust yourself to Him. 

Coming to Christ— His coming to 
you — are virtually the same thing. 
You approach Him to beg for His 
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presence, but He is the more willing 
of the two. Only, if He is to come to 
you, you must eee that yon are not 
too full of self-love, self-esteem, to 
admit Him. 

A mystical poet, T, E. Brown 
(1830-1897), not so well and gener- 
ally known as he deserves to be, has 
expressed this under a forcible 
figure of speech ; the lines are called 
" Indwelling." 

" If thou couldst empty all thyself 
of self. 

Like to a shell dishabited. 

Then might He find thee on the 
ocean shelf 

And say, "This is not dead" — 

And fill thee with Himself instead 

But thou art all replete with very 
thou, 

And hast such shrewd activity, 

That when He comes, He says, 

' This is enow 

ITnto itself 'Twere better let it 
be, 

It is so small and full, there is 
no room for Me.'" 

No room for Him ! Think what 
this means, and what the loss must 
be. 

It makes the difference, betw^een 
a life lived in the blessedness of His 
presence — a life lived in the barren 
chill of separation from Him , a life 
lived under the inspiration of a 
lovely ideal — a life lived in the 
commonplace ; a life with a prospect 
of wonders untold in the distance — 
a life without horizons. 

If Christianity be true, we have no 
logical right to hold it in the careless 
way that many of us do. 1 often feel 
inclined to exclaim : Are we sincere in 
believing ? If so, let us live on a 
higher level. Let us, at any rate, be 
in earnest. 

And yet it is possible to worry 
needlessly. 

When I was a girl, surrounded as 
I was by religious influences of the 
strongest kind. I suffered tortures of 
bewilderment, I may say for years, 
as to the mental process necessary 
to " be a Christian." To " believe " 
was encompassed by difficulties. 1 
seemed to be called on to perform 
some mental gymnastics — 1 don’t 
know how else to express it — some 
extraordinary feat, by which I had 
to believe something that 
was not true, until 1 had To 
believed it. I should like bo 
to save others from this 
long misery of waiting and 
wondering. 



•• Who reads the MSS. here — I mean, 
who decides upon them ? she asked 
Hetty one day. 

Hetty had been away for her holiday 
at the seaside, and had returned more 
perky than ever. 

“ Don’t you know that ? I suppose 
you've been sitting with your ej^es 
glued to the books," she commented. 
" ^^^ly, it's Mr. Forest, who comes in 
every day. There he is at this ver>^ 
minute." 

Glancing up, Evie saw a little grizzle- 
haired man, whom she had often noticed 
before, passing through the counting- 
house on his way upstairs to that mys- 
terious region where authors — the worth- 
while ones — were occasionally invited 
into the partners' sanctum. Forest was 
slightly hunch-backed, and had a sharp 
face, ^^^th eyes that bored into you like 
gimlets. It made her shudder to think 
of entrusting her MS. to him. He 
didn’t look a«5 if he had an ounce of 
emotion or sentiment in him She nearly 
exclaimed, *' Ho reads only the dull 
books, not the novels, surely," but re- 
flecting that she had better be cautious, 
she refrained 

It took her at least a u eek to summon 
up courage to post the MS., rcgisteted, 
to the firm She put inside the packet 
her initials only, and the address of a 
small stationer's shop at the corner of 
her street, where letters might be ad- 
dressed "for a consideration " The 
novel was called, Honour Before AH. 

Clutptw VI. 

A Hrsk ProposaL 

The sun shone gloriously over the moors, 
where the heather w^as just beginning 
to turn the colour of milk and rasp- 
berries. This was the ling ; the bell 
heather, oeep wane-red, in huge clumps, 
was already past its best. Over the 
tufts some of the sportsmen came .stroll- 
ing up to the open moor road, where 
a couple of cars stood ready to take them 
back at the end of the day’s shoot The 
only two women with them were Mrs. 
Eliot, the hostess, and Violet Cornford. 
The others, who had come out to the 
picnic lunch, had already gone back. 

" We two musn't be together," de- 
clared Nesta Eliot, with her foot on the 
step of the larger car. " Guy, you come 
with me, and you, Mr. Percival, and you 
two." Thus she indicated the trio of 
men, including her husband, who were 
to be left with Violet. 

Leslie Hawke, who was one of them, 
smiled. Not much chance of any con- 
versation in an open four-seater car, 
with two other men as well as the 
chauffeur ; still, it was sometliing. 

Jamieson Eliot arranged the party 
in the open car when his wife had gone 
off. 


" I’ll sit on the front seat with the 
man, unless you would prefer to. Miss 
Cornford ? Perhaps you'll be too 
crowded with three at the back ? " 
"Oh no," answered Violet lightly. 
" There is plenty of room." 

During the two or three days she had 
been at Drumdochtic she had become 
the centre of interest. Everyone had 
heard of her sudden good fortune, but 
this alone would scarcely have been 
enough, for most of the men were 
already married, and could hardly, 
therefore, look upon that as a special 
attraction, and to the women it was 
rather a cause for envy than interest. 

Violet herself made her own atmo- 
sphere, with her good looks, her fresh- 
ness and obviou.s sincerity, combined 
with a sort of finish about her manners 
and movements usually only found in 
those w'ho have lived in society for many 
years. She was not a talker. Even those, 
like Leslie Haw’ke, who had ordinarily 
a great deal to say, found her a little 
difficult, and she obviously lacked any 
sense of humour. Yet she was something 
of a mystery, with a promise of a great 
deal more under the surface than ap- 
peared, and her very coldness piqued 
those who were accustomed to contjucr 
rather too easily. 

The car started off at a good pace, 
and the three behind kept up a flow of 
conversation in which Violet’s part was 
small 

About half-way back, however, some- 
thing very unexpected happened. They 
were running along a road which just 
here had high banks ; it was straight 
enough, but dropped in a steep descent. 
The chauffeur, leaning forward to mani- 
pulate his brakes fell forward quietly 
over the wheel and lay there. 

It occurred so quickly that the two 
men in the back part of the car had 
hardly realised what had happened, 
when they saw^ Violet, w'ho was imme- 
diately behind the unfortunate man, 
lean over him, and take control of the 
wheel. 

" Lift him off," .she said in a quiet 
tense voice to Mr. Eliot. " I can't stop 
the thing, but I can keep it straight." 

Jamieson Eliot, who was a big man, 
hauled at the body, and with the assist- 
ance of the other two, succeeded at last 
in getting it over into the back of the 
car. By this time they were going at a 
terrific pace, and the car swayed from 
.side to side, making the work by no 
means easy. Still leaning awkwardly 
over, Violet guided it over a small stone- 
walled bridge at the bottom of the hill 
and round the curve to the ground 
mounting on the other side. Directly 
the man was lifted away she slipped over 
into the vacant seat, and, manipulating 
the brakes and control, brought up the 
car gradually until it came to a stand- 


still at the roadside* a couple of miles 
from where the incident had happened. 
There was a bright spot of red in each 
cheek, usually so pale, and her eyes 
gleamed, but she was perfectly cool. 

The others looked at her with admira- 
tion. 

Eliot held out his hand to her to alight. 
" Well I never saw anything like 
that ! " he exclaimed. " If it hadn't 

been for you " Words failed him. 

" Is he dead ? " asked Violet, looking 
at the chauffeur lying by the side of the 
road where the others had placed him. 

" No," answered Hawke, rising from 
his knees beside him. " Only a faint, 

I think. Get some water someone ; or 
have any of you a flask ? " 

Both water and flask were forth- 
coming. The first was brought in the 
cap of the third man from a runlet near 
by. Presently the chauffeur sat up. 

His bewilderment was piteou*^, and 
w’hen he realised the situation he bur^t 
into tears. He looked so white and wan 
that even Hawke was touched ; but 
glancing at Violet he saw she was 
standing looking down at the man with 
only a slight contempt. 

The chauffeur was still very queer, 
and when they had put him in again, it 
was discovered that not one of the thrt*e 
men could handle a car. Hawke had 
never had the chance ; the other two 
were accustomed to being taken about 
by their chauffeurs like children by 
nursemaids in perambulators. They had 
the Ignominious experience of being 
driven home by the only girl of the 
party I 

Eliot wa.s extremely annoyed at the 
whole affair. 

" I h.ave made inquiries," he an- 
nounced before dinner, " about that 
chauffeur fellow. It seems he has never 
really got over being gassed in the war. 
He is a married man, too, and he was 
up all night with his wife who has 
influenza. It appears he is down with it 
himself, and that made him faint. But 
he has mistaken his vocation ; a man bkc 
that has no business to be a chauffeur — 
most dangerous I call it I " 

Violet was not hard-hearted, and she 
had been accustomed to live among 
village people, so she Understood that 
they had pains and limitations like her- 
self, though she was too full of her own 
interests to go out of her way to help or 
be sympathetic with any sufferer ; but 
she was not in the least afraid of speaking 
her mind. 

" Rather dangerous for him to be 
thrown out of the only job he knows, 
isn't it ? " she suggested quietly. " What 
4s he going to do ? " 

Among the unmarried men who were 
staying in the house-party she had three 
cavaliers, anxious to please her by doing 
her bidding. A man called Chalk, a 
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good fellow, who had a large country 
estate in Yorkshire, spoke first. 

I'll find him a )ob," he said quickly. 
It need not be dnving " Then, as he 
was Bitting next to Violet, he added in 
a low tone, " Your lightest wish, you 
see, IS my command " 

She looked at him with a glint of 
amusement in her narrow dark eyes 
" Wouldn't it have been more gallant 
to say it was a privilege ? " she sug- 
gested. 

Mr Chalk was accustomed to rate 
himself fairly high in the marriage 
market. He had quite a fine rent-roll, 
and he was the personage at most of the 
gatherings in his own Riding of the great 
county. No committee was complete 
without him He had to limit the occa- 
sions on which he took the chair to 
affairs which were really important or 
he would never have been finished He 
had taken care to let these facts filter 
through to Violet in his intercourse with 
her, and he considered now the time had 


come to see if she appreciated them. He 
would not have been quite so pre- 
cipitate had he not had an uneasy feelmg 
that in " that fellow Hawke " he had a 
dangerous rival The man knew so much 
about books, and seemed able to interest 
Violet on that subject to quite an annoy- 
ing degree Henry Chalk himself read 
nothing but the newspapers and pedigree 
lists of animals or sales, and occasion- 
ally, when in a very literary mood, he 
dipped into Soapy Sponge's Sporting 
Tour, that immortal work which is 
read by men who read " no other " 

When the men came out of the dining- 
room he managed, by an adroit move- 
ment, to get Violet to himself in a corner 
of the hall, which, as in many great 
country houses, was the most used 
living-room It was impossible to start 
serious business here with people within 
earshot So he asked if she had seen the 
portrait of the " family ghost " in the 
library 

Violet had, but she had no intention 


of saying so. Experience was what she 
wanted, and the experience of hearing 
what this man meant to say, or, rather, 
how he would say it, would do very well 
as a beginning. She did not in the least 
mind hurting him, as it could do one of 
his self-complacency no harm. 

So she assented to being taken to see 
the picture, and they stood before it 
and discussed it, and he told her the 
story of it, with an anxious eye and ear 
for the door Then, as she turned to go 
back, he stopped her by the simple pro- 
cess of standing straight in front of her, 
breathing very hard 

" Miss Cornford," he began with a 
burst, " you may believe it or not as 
you like, but I have never proposed to 
a woman before ” 

Violet managed to keep a perfectly 
grave face 

' Indeed > " said she " And are you 
thinking of doing it now ^ ” 

This he considered sufficient encourage- 
ment, without it he still would not have 
given himself away 

“ I don’t know how to do it,' he said 
again, speaking unintentionally very 
loud in his nervousness “ Hut I offer 
you myself, with all I have indeed, it’s 
all I ask that you should take it ” 

It’s very generous of you,” said 
\iolet demurely ” But I am not hard 
up I have enough of my own ” 

‘ But 1 mean — you know what I 
mean — I want >ou to take me I have 
never seen any woman that I admired 
so much ” 

” This IS very embarrassing, Mr. 
Chalk,” said Violet, pretending to turn 
aside ” I never saw you before four 
days ago ” 

” And I never saw you , but I’ve 
made up my mind, after all these years, 
and I can tell you I never thought I 
would If anyone had told me I should 

meet my fate here ” 

*' Oh, but you haven t I’m not your 
fate, so you mustn’t think that any 
more ” 

” I know I’ve been rather in a hurry,” 
he went on “I ought to have given 

you more time, but, oh ’ ” 

“ Vi,” said Guy, at the door, ” they’re 
wanting you for Bridge Oh, beg pardon I 
Am I interrupting ^ ” 

” No, no ^ ” Violet sprang to him 
” Thank vou ever so much, Mr Chalk 
You’ve gisen fne a most entertaining 
recital ” And she vamslied 

*' The little vixen ! ” said Mr C halk 
But she’s the right sort I’m sure she 
won't give me away ” 

He had tried and failed, but such a 
superficial business was it, that he did 
not even think it necessary to make an 
excuse and leave , in fact, he and Violet 
became excellent friends 

This was the first of her experiences, 
as an heiress, of the conceit in some men 
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which makes them think that any girl 
will jump at them, be their purpose 
never so transparent. A little later one 
man actually proposed himself to her 
at dinner, when he liad taken her down 
for the first time ! She grew to look on 
these episodes as jests, but when at 
Drumdochtie she had not got so hard- 
ened as that 

The case with Leslie Hawke was quite 
different. He had deliberately planned 
to come to this house-party with the 
intention of proposing to the heiress, 
before he had ever seen her. But having 
seen her he had fallen really in love with 
her, and was rating himself for a cad at 
his own design.s. 

He saw in Violet the type of woman 
he had always most admired, and a 
very perfect specimen of that type. He 
liked her balance, her poise. You could 
not imagine such a woman " slopping 
over ” or becoming unduly sentimental 
She would always have to be won and 
held Over the motor-car episode he w'as 
thoroughly ashamed of himself For he 
was a man w’ho did well, whatever he 
did He was a first-rate shot, an excel- 
lent horseman, and a fine swimmer. He 
had played football for his college. But 
he had never had the opportunity to 
run a car He determined to learn the 
art directly he got back, so as never to 
run the risk of being placed in so 
humiliating a situation again. 

When he saw' Henry Chalk emerge 
from the library very red and disturbed, 
he knew exactly what had happened, 
and was furious. These fools ! He knew' 
them The other unmarried men would 
probably propose to her also before they 
left What chance w'as there for a girl 
so badgered to take a man’s admiration 
serioii'^ly ? It was inevitable she should 
become cynical. Being a man of sense, 
Leslie Hawke decided that he w'ould nut 
give her the chance of putting him in 
the same category. It was maddening 


to have to wait, when any day he might 
hear of her engagement to someone else, 
but he must not propose here, at any 
rate, but try to arrange for further 
meetings in London. In the meantime 
he would seize every opportunity to 
interest her in books and other subjects 
that he saw she really cared for. He had 
a pull there. 

For the first time in his life Hawke 
w’as dissatisfied with himself. There were 
some things he wished he had not done. 
He had been careless — gone for pleasure 
wherever he found it. He had had no 
ideals of life. He had been extravagant, 
and worse. There were some epi.sodcs, 
not even yet ended, w’hich now galled 
him. It would be all different in 
future. 

Bridge points ruled high at Drum- 
dochtie, and the hostess was a keen 
player. They cut ev'ery night for part- 
ners, and that evening Violet cut her 
own brother. She and Guy lost heavily, 
for though he w’as a very good player, 
and she quite fair, the cards were against 
them. 

When Violet w'ent to her room, she 
slipped into a soft wrapper of white 
crepe- de-chine with adorable little roses 
embroidered on it, and a becoming 
boudoir cap to match, and sank down 
in a chair before the fire. She had 
just dismissed her maid w'hen there 
came a tap at the door and Guy 
entered. 

" May I come in, Vi ? " he asked. 

“ Yes, if you like ; but it’s late, so 
don't stay long." 

He came over and stood w’ith his 
shoulders leaning against the mantel- 
piece, smoking a cigarette with a moody 
expression. 

“ We'll have to pay up to-morrow 
morning*" he said abruptly. 

" All right, it's two hundred, isn’t it ? 
ITl give you a cheque for my share 
to-morrow'," assented Violet, balancing 


her dainty slipper with its gay toe 
towards the log fire. 

"l>o you mind giving it to me to- 
night ? It’s Cunliffe I'll have to pay, and 
we get of! with the guns so early in the 
morning I mayn’t see you." 

Violet gave a slight shrug, but she 
went to the writing-table, produced her 
cheque-book, asked the initials of Mr. 
Cunliffe, and filled in the cheque for 
one hundred pounds. She was just 
going to blot it when Guy's hand came 
down heavily on her shoulder. 

" Make it two hundred, Vi," he said 
in rather an unsteady voice. 

She paused, and bit the end of her 
pen, frowning. 

" Don’t be a skimp," urged Guy. 
" You know you would never have got 
here at all but for me." 

" That's all very well, but I paid the 
whole of both our expenses coining here, 
and a great deal else beside. I don’t 
think you know', Guy, how much you've 
had from me," she answered evenly. 

“ Yes I do. You're a real sport ! But 
I haven't got a hundred in my bank at 
the moment, and it would never do for 
the cheque to be returned to drawer. 
Make it two hundred." 

" I’ll have to tear it up, then," said 
Violet resignedly. 

" Oh, no, you needn't. Cheques cost 
tw'opence each now. Just make the one 
into two, in words and figures, and 
initial it." 

" Will that be all right ? " 

" Quite. Then I'll give it to Cunliffe 
and he'll settle with his partner. Thanks, 
old girl, you’re a brick." 

Violet had altered the word and figure, 
and duly initialled both. Then she 
handed Guy the cheque, but 
it was noticeable she did not To 
say one single other word to ^ 
him before he went out of the 
room, though she allowed him 
to kiss her for good-night. 
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OUded 

Fiiwcones 


And Motera Mms 
la Dacoratioa 


By MARY FRANCES 
BILLINOTON 


There would be many less entertaining books than a 
survey of the minor decorative accessories of the past 
hundred years. No one has recorded for us anything 
regarding the vogue for wax modelled fruit of the early 
Victorian days. Only vaguely does the present genera- 
tion know anything as to the cult of the iT’sthetes of 
the 'eighties for peacocks' feathers. There was one 
brief — ^and terrible — ^wave of favour for pampa.s grass 
dyed to crude shades of magenta and green and purple, 
until it reached the seaside apartment house. 

Tlie distinctive manifestation of the idea which 
formerly found expression, good or bad, in these and 
other similar passing modes, is in the direction of gilded 
and painted fir-cones. At first it seems rather trivial, 
and perhaps to enter into that category of superfluous 
ornament that would “ paint the lily and adorn the 
rose." But little by little it dawns upon one that the 
very old is the very new ; dim antiquity and the creed 
of the " Futurists " have somewhat strangely come 
together. 

There are many types of fir-cones. Among them is 
the broad and .short product of the common fir tree, 
and the longer and more slender one that belongs to the 
larch. The cedar cone is not unlike a barrel ; that of 
some of the araucarias is practically spheroid. The 
artistic w'orker wiio w’ants to compose a striking group 
that will fill a fairly large vase does not, moreover, 
restrict herself to cones. A cluster of nuts can be 
introduced to give variety. Also dried giant poppy 
heads are most fantastic in this connection, as are 
pomegranates that have been skilfully dried. The four- 
leaved husk of the beech nut, the shining surface of the 
horsc-che.stnut, and the parchment-like transparency of 
" Honesty " — to give the old name to what many know 
as the " Money Plant " — can be introduced into the 
scheme. 

In the colouring the strongest and hardest tones are 
employed — cobalt blues, emerald greens, and all the 
gamut of the reds. Dashes of gold or silver accentuate 
the brightness. The stalks, too, are generally gilded or 
silvered. 

The result is certainly bizarre, but it has a curious 
fascination that is by no means always associated with 
the manifestations of " Futuristic " decoration. A large 
jar in one of the softer tones of blue or brown or green 
filled with a group of these things is striking enough to 
arrest attention. It calls, too, upon the imagination, 
for surely they must have been culled from some goblin 
garden — a -strange unreal place, in which these details 
to which Nature has given the soberest shades have 
suddenly claimed their right to be as gay as tulips or 
geraniums. It is a little as though a girl who had only 
w^orn hitherto the plainest of clothes suddenly appeared 
in a garb after a design by one of the most daring 
colourists. 

" But how do they escape being vulgar and meretri- 
cious ? " is the quite reasonable inquiry. Probably, 
without being in the least conscious of the fact, those 
who have seized upon the cone and its botanical rela- 


tives for decoration have taken up what is the oldest 
and most immortal symbol in the alphabet of artistic 
expression. Did not Moses receive the Divine instruction 
that the lamp of the Tabernacle should have "bowls 
made like unto almonds with a knop and a flower," 
and that upon the hem of the High Priest's robe should 
be broidered " pomegranates of blue and of purple and 
of scarlet." 

As excavations and discoveries have shown, the.se 
took the form of the cone in endless variations. Ihe 
late Sir George Birdwood, that most learned of all 
authorities on the migration of symbols, has pointed out 
that there is nothing emblematic in the ancient arts so 
full of meaning as are the knop, the flower, the AssjTian 
" hom," which in highly conventional representation is 
the date palm that, " under forms taken from the most 
majestic of trees and the most graceful of flowers, 
express more simply, directly, and fully than can any 
form of words, the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator and the gladness and praise of men." 

That indeed explains why one has not a sense of un- 
fitness in seeing the cone m an essentially modern guise. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, it has entered into our sense 
of the development ol form, and we do not view it in 
any way as grotesque. It has lent itself to yet another 
transformation, even as it has done in Aryan and Persian 
decorative design. 

I do not profess to oiler any hints on the technical 
aspect of how to obtain the best eftccls of treatment 
as to colour and brilliancy. That, presumably, could 
be learnt at any well-reputed depot supplying artists' 
requirements. But I have seen large groups of these 
cones giving most eHective touches of colours in drawing- 
rooms wherein nothing that could be regarded as 
commonplace or debased is admitted, and their use, 
with the restraints of good taste against over-doing the 
idea, is distinctly original and pleasing. 

So far, they have not enjoyed any exliibition of their 
own, but possibly that will come At present it is an 
amateur s fancy, pursued by a few' women of original 
taste, that has shown itself in somewiiat unusual 
directions. Flowers in these days are costly luxuries to 
the towm-dweller, a fact which has brought about a much 
more economical method of arrangement based upon 
Japanese ideas, and the black bowl with two or three 
upstanding blossoms has taken the place of more massed 
groupings. 

But there are few rooms, especially in town houses, 
that would not be better for some point of colour in a 
dark corner or elsewhere. Holidays are approaching, 
and for some there will be rambles in the pine woods 
fragrant with their own aromatic scent. The cones we 
have often trodden underfoot, and they have crackled 
with a sharp crispness as w^e have done so. They might, 
however, assume a new importance, and in dull winter 
days call up, in their daringly vivid new adornment, 
memories of the winter woods, the sombre trees, and 
all flie happy hours spent away from the ordinary 
routine. 



Ideas that have Occurred to Readers 


Motnoriuni Motic. 

I certainly believe that the best 
inspiration I ever had came to me when 
I decided to devote about twenty 
minuted every day to memorising music. 
Everyone who aspires to be a musician 
knows how often a visit to a friend’s 
house is clouded by the fear of being 
asked to play without any aid to memory. 
\ftcr a period of nervous anticipation 
the inevitable request is made, and 
the unhappy performer sits down to 
the piano with no very tangible recol- 
lection of the piece she is going to 
present to the audience. Then comes 
a desperate struggle between gnm 
determination and rapidly ebbing me- 
mory ; the knowledge that people are 
listening destroys every atom of self- 
confidence, and the pianist finds her 
ideas becoming even vaguer than she 
thought they were. Wlien the awkward 
ordeal is finally over, listeners, too 
courteous to express their relief, attempt 
to compliment the person w’ho has tned 
to entertain them— a course evidently 
prompted more by kindness than b}' 
gratitude. 

After I had experienced many times 
the uncomfortable situation I have 
described, it occurred to me how much 
bettor it would be if I could only give 
real pleasure to other people, instead 
of placing them as well as myself in 
an embarras.sing position At first it 
was far from easy to commit a Chopin 
valse or Schubert impromptu to memory 
so thoroughly that it could not be 
forgotten, but continual practice makes 
every task grow lighter Now it is 
always possible to entertain musical 
friends with a few pieces on the piano 
whenever they ask for any Of course, it 
1 $ not wise to play the same things too 
frequently The only way is to keep 
on learning, so that old favourites may 
be discarded before they become mono- 
tonous 

Sometimes there are busy days when 
the difficulty of giving even a short 
period to the study of one particular 
subject is a real obstacle, but the attempt 
IS certainly worth while, and when we 
have once made up our minds that 
time must be fourid to accomplish some- 
thing, it is astonishing how many spare 
minutes we can discover. — K. E., Ches^ 
ham. 

'*Tr1m a Uttle 
Time Off.** 

Two years ago I read in a magazine 
lor women : “ Take a little time off. 
Remember you arc entitled to something 
yourself. If you will take even half- 
an 'hour daily for a little recreation, 
reading, or resting, you ran do more 
for that little time off Try it this 
month.*' 


To many people this would seem a 
ver^^ innocent suggestion, but to an 
old-fashioned body who does all her 
owm work, and whose constant dread 
of a “ Jellaby ** menage usually bars 
the way to any change in the usual 
order of things, this advice to " down 
tools ’* seemed quite revolutionary. 

I had often tried to “ make ” just 
a little time for myself by rushing 
through a day’s work, but at the end of 
the day had been disappointed to find 
myself limp and without cither energy 
or wdsh to do what I had intended ; so 
this new idea of taking time instead 
of trying to ** make” it took my fancy, 
and 1 decided to try it. 

At first I locked my door, to be secure 
from interruption, but soon whispered 
w arnings outside : ” Don*t make a noise, 
mother’s resting,” made that unneces- 
sary’. During this ” off-time ” I have 
followed my ow’n inclinations, have read, 
rested, practised the piano, built castles 
in the air and pulled them down again, 
and sketclied my baby, kept a diary, and 
generally ” pieced up ” a good many 
broken ends which household cares 
naturally cause in a wroman's favourite 
pursuits. 

After tw’O years’ experience I have 
come to look forward to this rest half- 
hour as a welcome cliange from the 
monotonous routine of humdrum tasks ; 
a peaceful breathing-time to restore 
the balance which the hurly-burly of 
daily life upsets; a watch-tower m 
life’s battle where one can calmly decide 
which operations are worth while and 
which are not ; a splendid point of 
vantage to see the true perspective of 
things. 

And the result ? The place has not 
gone to rack and ruin because I some- 
times put off ironing till Tuesday 
morning and play the piano instead. 
Though one is physically veiy tired, 
one’s fingers are specially flexible after 
a day at the wash-tub; and ironing is 
done in half the time by daylight and 
when one is fresh. Wliilst mother 
plays the piano, the youngsters 
whistle or hum the tunes, and 
father brings out old songs to 
try over, as his voice needs 
practice; and so far from 
being any the worse, the 
whole family feehs brighter 
and is certainly better 
tempered for the relaxa- 
tion of the old cast-iron 
back-breaking formula 
” Get all washing out 
of the w'ay the same 
day.” 

To every busy 
woman, and especi- 
ally to the home- 
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worker who has lost touch with most of 
her pet enthusiasms because she has 
never a minute to call her owm, I would 
like to pass on and recommend with all 
my heart the best idea I’ve ever had : 
” Take a little time off.” — E. H, F, 

Drjrinf Heme-Grown 

Pena. 

When the war started, and every-day 
things were difficult to buy in our 
village, we began to wonder if we could 
not prepare some of them at home. 
Dried peas we could not buy here, and 
sometimes, when we could, they were 
small and hard, and coloured with some- 
thing to make them sell. As we grow 
peas every year, it was easy to try and 
dry them ourselves. When most of 
the green ones had been picked, the 
roots were left in the ground, and the 
few peas that were left on them ripened 
gradually. As soon as they began to 
burst open the pods, the roots were 
pulled up carefully, with the peas on 
them, and every day they were put out 
in the sun to dry. until all the peas 
had dropped out of the pods. They 
were then put on a tray or newspaper, 
and either put out in the sun to dry 
and harden thoroughly, or in a sunny 
window. When quite dry and hard 
they were put in tins and kept until 
needed. Now we dry enough for our 
own use every year, and like them much 
better than the bought ones. — M, B., 
Yorkshire. 

U«nf Up Old 
Newvpapprs. 

When wood became prohibitive for 
fires I decided to try paper sticks. I 
took a newspaper — e.g.. Daily Telegraph 
— tore it into four, twisted the quarters 
up tightly. 1 found about eight such 
sticks were ncces.sary to 
light a fire. One word 
of warning: cm- 


because coal 
will not kindle 
quickly. So I always 
put a good layer of cinders 
from the old fire on the 
sticks, then a few small pieces 
of coal, and I soon have a nice 
fire. 

Then, being newly married, I had 
no collection of rags for cleaning my 
brasses, and 1 really thought it a very 
great waste of soap and time to try to 
wash brass polish out of dirty rags, as 
I have seen some people do. So again 1 
tried newspaper, and found it worked 
admirably. I always apply the polish 
with a small piece of rag, and then polish 



with newspaper fthe more inky the 
paper the better !) I am quite sure that 
paper gives a more lasting polish than 
rags, and is very much quicker. No old 
dirty rags ! The used papers go in 
the fire. 

Then, too, when we came to put our 
carpets down we found that felt was a 
lot of money, so again paper came to 
the rescue, and we put whole copies of 
the Times (gladly given by our neighbour) 
all over the floors, and it really makes 
a very good substitute. The pads under 
the stair carpet, too, are pads of news- 
paper. 

Paper is always used as a window 
polisher — wash leathers are rather 
expensive I My pantry and cupboard 
shelves are all covered with old papers, 
and as I change them I just twist thorn 
up ready for my fire lighting. News- 
paper polishes the stove, and polishes 
the hearth tiles, as well as lights the 
fire. — A. C. M., Peterborough. 

Tuminff Apple Peelings 
into Jem. 

I always save apple peelings, putting 
1 hem in a large basin and covering with 
water for twenty-four hours. Then put 
them into the jelly-pan, well covered 
with water, and boil for an hour. Strain 
through a jelly -bag, and you will find 
a beautiful apple juice. This juice 
makes delicious and economical preserve. 
Take four cups of juice, four cups of 
sugar, half a pound of damsons. Boil 
together for twenty minutes. I have 
also utilised dried apricots in the same 
way, using only two cups of sugar. — 
M. N., Drumchapel. 

**Th« Rpfagp 

I keep two big tin boxes ; one I call 
the refuge box and one the rubbish 
box. I am sure they have saved me 
many pounds, to say nothing of incon- 
venience 1 scarcely know which has 
been most useful, but perhaps as “ many 
mickles mak' a muckle," the " rubbish " 
has. In this box I put all odds and 
ends of material, old but sound bits 
of tape, braid, linings from old dresses, 
bits of theTatter, and underwear — any- 
thing which is sound, no matter about 
looks. Bits of cretonne, old balls of 
wool when I have nothing like them. It 
does not .sound much, but value here is 
not in intrinsic worth of the thing itself, 
os of its use. 

IT I or the children want anything 
to mend with, we go first to the rub- 
bish box,” and it is astonishing how 
often there is just the thing. Well, there 
it is, and I must have waited, otherwise, 
until someone went to town and bought 
a yard ot so.* I never buy dusters, dish- 
cloths, or house -flannels, as I can always 
find substitutes in my box. 

Then there is the “ refuge box,** The 
contents of this are all new pieces left 


over from things made either at home 
or at the dressmaker *s, or when more 
material was bought than was required. 
It is not so much visited as the other, 
but the savings are larger on each supply 
found. Pieces of silk will make a new 
or second set of collar and cuffs for a 
blouse ; enough ribbon or muslin to 
renovate an old hat; some pretty bits 
for bows for shoes ; or just the piece you 
want for that new tea cosy. Should 
any of your readers try this plan I am 
sure they will never regret it ; but the 
old and new things must be kept separ- 
ately. — L. A . C., Cheltenham. 

To Um Cc»al 
DtuL 

Fill a large pail nearly- full with the 
dust; add water till it becomes a wet 
mass. Put a shovelful on a large piece 
of brown paper, roll into a bolster -shaped 
bundle with the openings fastened up 
securely, place at the back of a sitting- 
room fire that is well alight. The paper 
holds the wet slack togetlier and 
prevents it putting the fire out by 
spreading over the surface. In about 
half-an-hour this bundle becomes a 
solid mass of red-hot coal, and forms a 
fire-brick at the back of the stove. 
If well pressed down, it will last for five 
or six hours with the addition of a few 
fresh lumps in front — L. \V., Hewish. 

Making a 
Raincoat. 

Last summer I was badly in need of a 
raincoat that would really keep out the 
rain, as I have to cycle four miles to 
my work and four miles back every day. 
Some time before I had bought a book 
of “ Trade Secrets,*' in which I found 
a somewhat vague recipe for water- 
proofing tweed, and the idea came to 
me to try it "with a cotton material. 
I therefore bought the following : — 
4i yards of brown casement cloth, 50 
inches wide, at is. iijef. ; ij dozen 
buttons ; cotton, etc. ; a paper pattern 
for a long coat ; J lb. of sugar of lead ; 
J lb. of alum. The directions m the 
book were not very clear, but the most 
satisfactory method seems to be this : — 
Have a kettle full of hot water (soft), 
and with it dissolve the sugar of lead 
and alum in separate vessels. Mix them 
together, stir well, and add cold soft 
water at discretion. You will want 
enough to cover your material. Let the 
solution stand till it is clear, pour it 
off from the sediment into an earthen- 
ware pan, and let the material soak in 
it for twenty-four hours at least, longer 
if you can. (It is important to use 
earthenware. I spoilt a galvanised 
iron pan in my first attempt at water- 
proofing, and my family does not let me 
forget it 1) 

At the end of the twenty-four hours 
or so, peg the stuff out on a line, and 
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let it drip dry. It is now waterproof to 
all but the heaviest rain. I wore my 
coat while riding four miles through a 
drenching thunderstorm last July, and 
although it got soaked through in one 
or two places, yet my dress underneath 
was not wet at all. I cut out and made 
up the coat myself, using strips of 
linen that I had cut from the bottom 
of my Red Cross aprons to interline 
the front facings, belt, and collar. The 
total cost was twelve shillings. I washed 
it this summer and re-proofed it. I 
have worn it constantly for more than 
a year, and I think it will last me 
another at least. — “ Audrey/* Barry. 


To Hold Baby's 
Boloaciata. 

Mothers of small babies are often 
puzzled where to keep baby's belongings. 
They must be kept near to hand ready 
for immediate use, and yet the room 
must be kept neat and clean. Before 
my baby was born the problem was 
often before me, ** What shall I do 
with all these things ? Where shall I 
keep them ? " T often had need in 
those day.s to turn to old copies of the 
Girl's Own Paper and Stitchery, and 
looking through Stitchery No. 8 I .saw 
illustrated “ A Novel Sewing Table.’* 

I .showed the picture to my husband. 
We obtained a cheese-box at a whole- 
.salc provision merchant's, and before 
long he had made a similar tabic. 

Instead of pasting on the cretonne, I 
fastened it with drawing pins so that it 
was easily taken out for washing. At 
the bottom of each stick my husband 
placed one of the polished metal " Domes 
of Silence.** This made the hold-all 
easy to pull about. The legs or sticks 
were placed about one and a half inches 
above the top of the lid, and on them 1 
hung a pincushion and bags of cretonne 
containing ribbon and tape and clean 
bits of linen. I reserved one end for 
the baby’s day-clothes when they were 
taken off at night. On the lid 1 kept 
cotton, lanoline, and all the small 
things, and in the box were placed 
baby’s flannels, squares, petticoats, and 
dresses. This hold-all was the first 
thing pulled out at bath-time 
and dressing-time. When 
not in use it was 
pushed into a 
corner . — 

Mrs. K., 

Bingley, 

Yorks, 



Lavallieres for Christmas Gifts 


A LAVALLiKKE of glowiiig cnamcls will 
supply the da>h of brilliant colour which is 
often the one thing needed to complete a 
costume. You can make these charming 
trinkt‘ts to convey Cliristmas greetings to 
girl friends. 

A j)ermanent modelling clay, which 
liardens like cement when dry, is used, 
with fine round or flat silk dress cord. 
The lavallieres are painted in gay colours 
with tube oil paints, or enamels, which are 
sold in artists’ supply shops. The oil- 



be traced on the clay with a pqinted- tooth* 
pick, leaving an indented outline. If you 
wish the design' to" stand out in' relief, like 
our mpdels, press down the background 
with the smooth tip of a match. 

Beads and tips are made in the same way, 
shaping the ball of clay with the fingers. 
Insert a toothpick tlirough each bead, and 
place upright in a box-cover with holes in 
it, so that the beads may dry. Let them 
dry for tv/o days before painting. 

The Egyptian scarab design has a blue 


colours are mixed ^\ith a 
little white household 
enamel to give gloss and 
hardness. 

Melt a small piece of 
candle and dip a number 
of toothpicks .so that they 
are waxed all over. First 
make a ball of clay. Flat- 
ten this ball by pressing it 



body with green wings, red 
head, yellow and sand- 
coloured spots. The back- 
ground is black, border 
and back of medallion soft 
yellow, with a blue edge. 
Beads and tips , are yellow, 
with blue, green, and red 
spots and a little black to 
accent the design. 


against a smooth 


The bird me- 


paper until a 
medallion about 
a quarter of an 
inch thick is 
formed. Pat- 
terns for medal- 
lions arc shown 
full size. Lay 
the pattern o\er 




dallion is bright 
red, with the 
design in blue 
and green and 
a black ground. 
The beads are 
black and red on 
a red cord. 

An old Celtic 


the flattened clay 
and trim off the 
edges to fit the 
outline. Push 
one or two tooth- 
picks through 
thr clay to make 
holes for the 
cord. Insert the 
picks carefully so 
that the clay will 
not bulge or get 
thin where the 
toothpicks go 
through, then 
wiggle them 
round so that 
they do not fit 
tightly in the 
holes, for if they 
stick when dry 
there is danger 
of cracking the 
(day when re- 
moving them. 
Tlie design may 



fish pattern 
makes the round 
de.sign, in pink 
with red scale- 
marks and black 
ground. The 
medallionispink 
w ith jade green 
edge, lip, and 
cord. 

The oval ipe- 
dallion has a 
Japanese design 
of old-rose birds 
w'ith blue heads, 
yellow about the 
body, and a black 
ground. Medal- 
lion and beads 
are old rose, the 
beads having 
touches of black 
and little blue 
flowers. 

The cords can 
easily be made 
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LmvalllMrM for Chrlstmss Gifts 


from some of the many pretty silk-substitute threads 
that are now on the market, and these come in such a 
wide range of colours that delightful effects can be 
obtained with contrasting colours for the cords, so 
long as they are in harmony with those used on the 
lavallieres. 

The cord is knotted whore required to keep the 


lavalliere in place, otherwise it would slip of its own 
weight to the bottom of the cord. 

It is worth a girl’s while to try her hand at making these 
fascinating little ornaments. They also have the advan- 
tage of being so inexpensive, when made at home, that 
they can be discarded eventually when one has tired of 
them or worn out the frock th(7 were made to match. 


Val|Mrity 
de Luxe 


TliG standard of tha 
Maraly Bapaatiwa 


By A WOMAN OF 
THE WORUO 


Certain words and expressions are peculiarly abliorrent 
to some of us. There are people who get exasperated if 
anyone speaks in their presence of a parlour " instead 
of a dining-room ; others are annoyed over any sort of 
an abbreviation, and to allude to one of the fashionable 
varieties of dogs as a " Peke ” rouses their utmost ire. 
And. of course, the catcli-phrase of any particular season 
becomes a real weariness in its constant and senseless 
reiteration. 

At the present time there is, perhaps, no epithet more 
wholly detestable than that of “ dc luxe " In it is 
crystallised all the standardised symbols of flaunting 
arrogant opulence. It expresses everything that the 
ncwly-rich regard as the aim of existence. Embodied 
in it are all the unnecessaiy extravagances that contri- 
bute to the sense of discontent among those who find 
it difficult to make an ordinary income or salary meet 
the everyday ^^ants of a household. 

When a thing is described as “ de luxe," it will usually 
be found to pre.sent useless excuses for laying out money 
upon it. The motor-car " de luxe " will be found to 
have silver fittings where aluminium would have served 
tliepurposeequally well, and to be upholstered with satin 
when leather would have held the dust much less. If it 
carries these and kindred things that pile up the price, 
without adding to the efficiency, it will be entered in the 
vendor’s catalogue as a " modele de luxe," which takes 
the idea a stage farther. 

Apparently, the more paint that can be laid upon the 
lily and the more gilding lavished upon the rose, so much 
uearer v. ill it come to the item desired of mere opulence. 
A sable coat in itself would be, to the money-burdened 
folk, a covetable thing, but it would not be really " de 
luxe " unless it were lined with ermine or chinchilla or, 
perhaps even better, with the finest lace, as this would 
be more fragile and destructible. 

Orchids are the flowers " de luxe." Not all of them, 
of course, meet the conditions that place them in that 
category, for there are varieties that are not prohibitively 
valuable, and sometimes the quite ordinary' person finds 
a cluster of something that is fascinating as to form, 
and delightful as to colour Jit a merely everyday florist’s 
shop. But when, with a good deal of patience and 
scientific knowledge of hybridisation a grower has pro- 
duced something new, of which there are only two or 
three specimens in his greenhouse, then extravagance 
demands them. ‘ It is not because they are more beautiful 
than a well-known cattleya or cypripedium that they 
are wanted — it is because the possession of them shows 
that luxury can be manifested even in flowers. 


In the modern hotel the “de luxe" standard reaches 
its climax. Curiously enough, the people to \vliom this 
vain idea primarily appeals always seem to prefer these 
big showy caravanscras to liomcs of their own, where 
you might have thought they could have had everything 
arranged as they like it. But the atmosplier^ of pom- 
posity -the hall-porters in liveries more imposing than 
tlie uniforms of Austrian military grand duk'*s prior to 
the war ; the line of bowing servitors between oflice and 
the lilt ; the acres of carpets ; the gilded walls and 
mirrors, all these mark forms of lavish expenditure that 
arc not evident in an Adams ceiling or in a peerless set 
of ('hippendale chairs, such as might be found m a 
mansion taken lurnished. 

And then, of course, there is the restaurant. In that, 
everything that is ont of sca.son may be liad tor a ])ricc, 
whether it is peas and strawberries or asparagus at 
('hri.stmas. But it does not follow’ that the dinner or 
lunch which will run np to guineas a head will be in 
reality any better than a more ordinary establi.shment 
could provide at one-eighth of tlie cost. 

But what, however, will be da/zling delight to the 
people to whom all these accessories are novelties will 
be the silver-backed brushes and mirrors of the ladies’ 
cloak room ; the lx>w’ls as large as hand-basins filled 
with powder, the glass trays with their assortment of 
hairpins. It has been rather cynically said that tliose of 
recently-acquired opulence betray themselves over this 
item, and can never resist the temptation of taking away 
an assortment. There will be a sense of really belonging 
to the best society when the elaborate evening wrap 
hangs with others all equally showy. 

Dinner or lunch is eaten to the accompaniment of 
a band— a big one ^.nd powerful. No one has ever given 
any reason w^hy a band should be a necessary part of 
any hotel or steamer that cla.sses itself as de luxe, but 
there it is, and without it neither a restaurant nor a 
liner, no matter what might be the standard of the 
cooking or the comfort of the beds, w^ould be regarded 
as entitled to the description, '^'et some of us find 
a real luxury in quiet. Not so, apparently, those who 
want this to a pattern, and who cannot rise to the 
indefinable pleasures of a reposeful atmosphere. 

Always tha 
Suns. 

Brought dowm to its basis, this conventional criterion 
becomes exceedingly monotonous. It is always the same 
w’hen it is established, and those who have accepted it 
look for it wherever they go. No matter how splendid 
may be the scenery — as in some parts of the Rockies — 
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Vulgarity d« l*iixa 

if it cannot be reached in the big forty horse-power car 
it wnll be omitted from the programme. What, ride 
ponies first and then waUc ? " is the contemptuous dis- 
missal of any such primitive forms of locomotion. 

You can’t possibly go there,*' says another, as to 
some remote place of lovely scenery and great art. 
“ Why the shanty that calls itself the hotel can't put 
you up a meal of more than three courses. Clean ? 
Oh yes, but no band in the evening. Get along fifty 
miles south and tlien you’ll strike one of tlie Grande 
Cosmopolite places — dancing and kinema there every 
night." 

F or, in the eyes of the hotel manager, those are tilings 
that are part of an establishment to appeal to those who 
demand the de luxe setting. WTiile the band plays and 
the dance is going on, women can trail about in their 
smart gowns to be envied or criticised according to the 
taste of tlie onlookers. And the underlying reason of it 
all is that each one understands it from the standpoint 
of money. They know that all these things have to be 
paid for, and the more costly they appear to be, so 
much higher has their possessor climbed up the ladder 
that rests upon the money-bags. It is a world that, as 
a keen modem essayist has said, presents no difficulty 
of entry, demands no introduction. " no wit, no birth, 
or accomplishment, but the power of drawing cheques 
and having them honoured." 

TIm Pity 
of It 

If the matter began and ended with the people who 
try to buy their happiness in these forms it would not 
be much consequence. But, unfortunately, their doings 
are held up to undiscerning folks as the very height and 
acme of all that is desirable in life. In this way is pro- 
claimed a gospel of discontent whose results are seen in 
many regrettable directions 

It is responsible for the greater part of what is vaguely 
termed the feminine unrest of to-day. The girl who 
cannot have a sable coat and ride about in a motor-car 
wants at least the imitation of a " seal coney " jacket, 
and to go on charabanc trips, as the nearest she can get 
to this over-emphasised assertiveness of life de luxe. 
She thinks herself underpaid for her slipshod and thought- 
less work, and is always thinking how' she may get more 
money without on her own part ofienng any better or 
more efficient service. 

The acceptance of the artificial code is in itself 


evidence of the want of power of independent thought. 
Are we all so lacking in originality that we cannot 
evolve pleasures and enjoyments for ourselves, only 
to be bought with a price, and that a heavy one ? The 
de luxe standard is frankly material, and takes no count 
whatever of " whatsoever things are lovely." 

There is so much, too, that is lovely and of good report, 
apart from the purely spiritual significance of the words. 
All that great world of books lies open to those who would 
enter it. The exquisite beauty of Nature affords delights 
that cannot be compelled by any artifices of florid 
decorations. There is a thrill of enjoyment over a game 
played through keenly and fairly that is not to be 
derived from watching the antics of a jazzing crowd, 
no matter how resplendent may be the surroundings. 

But it is not the vogue of the moment to allow anyone 
to think so. The aim of so many of those who want to 
be the world’s arbiters seems to be that all should follow 
in a big unreasoning multitude. A fashion will be ac- 
cepted by the ma.ss, quite independently of its suitability 
to varying ages and physique, just because it is astutely 
offered as the only thing that ought to be assumed. 
Similarly, the unreasoning imagine that whatever is 
classed as " de luxe " stands for the very best to be 
obtained. 

The best things in life arc those that are individual 
and unique. A painting represents the genius of the 
artist, which cannot be transferred to the picture repro- 
duced by the thousand on a post-card. All this con- 
ventionalised idea of luxurious enjoyment is merely a 
manifestation of the imitative faculty, which argues 
that if A., B. and C. find certain things to be pleasant, 
so necessarily should D. But this last, having some sense 
of per.sonality does not invariably choose to follow. 

We should do well to aim at something less ignoble 
than this cult of mere extravagance. The historical 
precedents aftord warning grim enough as to what has 
followed .when luxury w^as developed out of due pro- 
portion. Reasonable comfort is another matter, and that, 
happily, has come within the reach of whole classes that 
knew little of it in a past generation. Tliis constantly- 
displayed fetish of de luxe tends to alter the sense of 
proportion, and therefore constitutes a danger which 
one would fain avert. Women have it in their power 
to foster a saner sense of proportion in regard to the 
vulgarities by which superfluous riches call attention 
to their possessors. 
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It would be hard to say how youthful 
she was when Rosemary realised that 
she was more capable of managing her 
mother than was her mother of manag- 
ing her. She was far too tiny to put this 
piece of knowledge into words, or even 
to define it in her own mind ; but she 
knew it by instinct, and from a very 
early age she acted upon it — consciouslj'^ 
or unconsciously. The baby with the 
grey-blue eyes and small square chin 
was on nine occasions out of ten mistress 
of whatever situation in which she found 
herself, and there was something both 
pathetic and ridiculous in the way in 
which Grace meekly followed where her 
small daughter led, even in those very 
early days leaning her inherent weakness 
upon Rosemary's inherent strength. 

Rosemary's recollections of her baby- 
hood were a queer and incoherent 
jumble, which in her more grown-up 
years she could never sort out or put 
together quite satisfactorily to herself. 
A flower-strewn meadow formed the 
background of those recollections, a 


the cow turned upon her when Monsieur 
Jean set her on the ground again. 
Vagrant memories of visits to the village, 
her small hand locked in Marie's, were 
amongst those early recollections. The 
way in which the white dust in the road 
covered her shoes held some strange 
charm for her ; and now and again there 
came back to her mind the greetings of 
the villagers as they passed along the 
road, or in the steep stony street where 
the houses were huddled so very closely 
together. There was an open square in 
the centre of the village, and a long 
shallow trough full of water in which 
the women did their washing. Rose- 
mary liked to stand there and see the 
water come gushing from the tap at the 
head of the trough, whilst Marie gossiped 
to the women ; and she liked to see 
them slap the clothes with resounding 
slaps upon a big stone close by, before 
they gathered them up to be carried into 
one or other of the dark houses near. 
Sometimes she was even allowed to 
dabble her hands in the soap-suddy 
water, but Marie did not often consent 


to this delirious joy, which usually in- 
volved a general deluge of Rosemary's 
whole small person. 

Somewhere amongst those incoherent 
remembrances of the past came the odd 
mixture of smells in the little ipicerie 
at the corner of the squar*e ; that infini- 
tesimal. shop which was so crammed 
with a miscellaneous collection of 
groceries, sweets, and all manner of in- 
congruous articles, that it was difficult 
to find a corner into which to squeeze 
one’s self if anything had to be bought. 
One or two incidents loomed large before 
Rosemary's mind when she thought of 
her childhood — loomed large and be- 
wilderingly. Not that it was her way to 
dwell much upon puzzling incidents in 
her life. Even in her earliest years she 
showed signs of the sane and wholesome 
nature which was part of her personality, 
and if a puzzle could not be conveni- 
ently unravelled she put it aside. 

The first of those incidents happened 
when she was between five and six ; it 
was altogether too hazy a reminiscence 
to be precisely dated. But she was 
standing at the front door 
holding a corner of Marie's 
apron and peeping out into 
the great world, as repre- 
sented to her by the white 
road up which a cart now 
and then lumbered, when a 
carriage stopped at their 
house. That fact alone 
would have provided food 
for excitement, and must 
have stamped the occurrence 
on her memory ; for never 
before in all her little life 
could she remember to have 
seen a carriage draw up be- 
fore their front door. She 
loosed her hold on Marie's 
apron, and stepped out into 
the white dust which felt 
so delicately powdery and 
crinkly under her feet ; and 
the portrait of the gentle- 
man who slowly alighted was 
for ever stamped upon her 
memory. His somewhat 
square-set frame, his quickly 
glancing brown eyes, which 
fixed themselves at once 
upon her, his rather sharp 
and authoritative manner of 
speech, arrested the child's 
attention. 

" Are you Rosemary ? " 
he said. 

" Yes," she answered, 
looking him straight in the 
face unabashed. " I'm 
mother’s Rosemary." 


meadow of tall rich grass 
which one could roll and 
crawl at will, grabbing with 
chubby fingers at abnorm- 
ally tall daisies, and butter- 
cups sheeny as yellow satin, 
and pink anemones that 
opened wide eyes to the sky. 
And in the meadow Marie 
bustled to and fro with the 
washing, which she hung out 
to dry upon bushes, hum- 
ming as she went snatches 
of old songs which fixed 
themselves in Baby Rose- 
mary's mind. 

M6re Bell use threaded her- 
self in and out of those re- 
collections, a squat homely 
figure, with a face that 
seemed to the child a mass 
of lines and wrinkles. But 
M6re Belluse had kind brown 
eyes and a kind smile ; and 
Rosemary could remember 
the mild adventure of finding 
her own way across the 
meadow unaided to the tom- 
yard, where she would stand 
and watch with fascinated 
eyes whilst the cow was 
milked for her. Once Mon- 
sieur Jean — Mke Belluse 's 
son — had lifted her upon the 
cow's back, and her hands 
had stroked the big head 
between its horns ; she 
never forgot the feeling of 
that rough head, nor the 
mild expression in the eyes 


amongst 
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Go and tell your mother I am here 
— Mr. Horace Merraby is here/’ he said ; 
and, having given instructions in ex- 
ecrable French to the coachman, followed 
her into the house. Rosemary remem- 
bered how her mother trembled when 
the gentleman followed her into the 
little sitting-room. She knew about the 
trembhng, because Grace drew her close 
with her arm, and kept her there whilst 
the strange gentleman sat and talked. 
The talk was incomprehensible to Rose- 
mary. Only now and again she caught 
some word she understood, but it did 
not interest her, excepting when the 
visitor looked at her, and said in his 
authoritative tones — 

** You would like to go and play with 
other little girls, wouldn't you ^ " 

“If mother came too.” Rosemary 
snuggled more closly into the shelter of 
Cii ace’s arm, not so much because she 
lierself felt any fear, as because she 
realised in her childish way that her 
mother w’as frightened. 

“ She IS too young still,” Grace’s 
\oice shook. Rosemar}' did not ever 
forget that queer shaking in her mother’s 
\oice “I do not wish to do anything 
foolish, but - for the present I can 
teach her ” 

How the gentleman with the bright 
c\es got himselt away again Rosemaiy ’s 
memory did not show That conversa- 
tion was the end ol the incident as far 
as her memory' carried her. 

And the next rcnumbrance that stood 
out clearly from the undehned jumble of 
e\ eiy day happenings came at a somewhat 
later d«ite, though at exactly what date 
.she was unable to hx in her mind ; only 
she knew it mu.st ha\c been tow'ards the 
end of April or early in -May, because 
the wistaria hung like a lilac curtain 
cAcr the back of the house, and the pink 
roses were breaking into blcxim along 
the hedge that .separated their garden 
from Mere Bell use's farm. She had begun 
to do lessons by then, for she wa.s in the 
garden at her mother’s side sitting upon 
the tiny chair Mane had brought her as 
a present from Camclines, and learning 
a poem by heart, when Marie brought 
the lady into the garden. Rosemary 
rdways remembered how for a moment 
the lady stood in the doorway framed 
by the trailing sprays of wistaria, looking 
at the flower -sown lawn where she and 
her mother sat. And in all her childish 
experience Rosemary had never before 
come across anybody at all like the lady, 

Madame Chevron, the fat wife of 
the doctor, bore no resemblance to 
her either in dress or appearance, and 
Madame Chevron was the only person 
in Dragnon above the rank of the 
farmers and peasants, with the exception 
of old Madame, the w'lduw of an Avocat. 
But old l^ladame was not like this strange 
lady either — she was grim and gaunt. 


and always dressed in rusty black ; and 
this lady was — different. That was the 
way the thought expressed itself in the 
child’s mind — the lady was different. 
After pausing for that moment in the 
doorw'ay she came slowly down the two 
steps loading into the garden ; and Rose- 
mary slid off her little chair, and, as 
Grace also rose, the child thrust her hand 
into her mother's band, not with any 
idea of seeking protection, but rather of 
giving it. Again her mother w^as trem- 
bling. and Rosemary w^as shaken by a 
hcrcc little gust of resentment. That 
anyone should make her mother tremble 
w^as more than enough to rouse her 
childish anger, and she looked at the 
advancing sti anger with wide eyes of 
defiance. She w'as not afraid. In all her 
hfe Rosemaiy' was not afraid, but as her 
eyes met the cold eyes fixed upon her, 
a w'ave of antagonism rolled over her 
heart. 

“ I was passing through Camelines,” 
the stranger said, with no other greeting, 
“ and I thought it my duty to come and 
sec David’s god -daughter.” 

“Your duty?” (»race said. And 
Rosemary nearly cried out because of 
the tight clasp of her mother's hand on 
hers, but she uttered no sound, only her 
eyes flaslied another antagonistic look 
at the well-drtssed woman who now 
stood beside them cm the grass. All her 
small soul rebelled against the woman 
who had tlie power to make her mother 
tremble, and to bring a falter into her 
voice. 

“ I certainly consider it my duty to 
see that my son’s gixi-daughter, the 
child to whom he left all his money, is 
not being brought up as a little bar- 
barian ” The incisive tones made Ko.se- 
mary clench her teeth, and another 
wave of resentful antagonism swept 
over her. The w’ords spoken conveyed 
no special meaning to her, although they 
remained upon the shelves of her sub- 
conscious memory and returned to her 
in- later days. But the tone in which 
the words were uttered wa.s intelligible 
even to her child understanding. She 
dimly knew that her mother wrs being 
affronted, and without grasping any 
why or wherefore, without being able to 
account for any part of the conversation 
between her two ciders, she realised the 
affront. 

” Go away, please,” she said firmly, 
loosing her hold of Grace's hand, and 
taking a step towards the visitor ; ” we 
don’t want you here - mother and me.” 

” Rosemary, darling, you mustn’t ” 

Grace was beginning, when Mrs. Merraby 
struck in hotly — 

• 1 was evidently not far wrong in 
talking of barbarians. Is this the way 
Hie child i.s taught to treat strangers ? ” 

” Hease go away," Ro.semary said 
more firmly, her eyes looking fearlessly 
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up into the hard face above her. " 1 
don’t like it when you’re unkidd to 
mother.” 

Mrs. Merraby laughed, a high thin 
laugh which Rosemary never forgot. 
There wras no amusement in it, ” no 
back to it,” as she said in her more 
mature years, but it had an exasperating 
quality w'hich made the child’s blood 
boil. 

” Je ne vous aime pas,” she exclaimed 
fiercely, breaking into French; “vous 
etes hideuse et pas du tout comme il 
faut.” 

Perhaps fortunately Mrs. Merraby’s 
French carried her no distance at all, 
and Rosemary’s rapidly-.spokcn words 
w'ere incomprehensible to her. But 
Grace flushed hotly, and she put her 
hand heavily upon the chlld'.s shoulder, 
saying quickly — 

“Go indoors to Marie at once, dear, and 
stay with her till I call you. It is very 
kind of this lady to come, and— and she 
and I have business to talk about. Run 
away to Marie.” 

A confused recollection of luirr>inj[ 
into the kitchen and pouring out an 
incoherent story to Mane about evtte 
mechavle, who was hurting her ihit • 
maman, closed that incident also 111 
her memory, but she had a confused 
feeling that for many days afterwards 
her mother looked disturbed and un- 
easy, and that there w^as a brooding 
sense of disaster in the atmo.sphere. Not 
that .she could describe it in those terms, 
but the .sensation remained with her 
and came back in the after years. 

Sometimes during her childhood 
letters came to her mother which made 
her cr>', and the sight of those tears 
never failed to rouse in the child that 
same resentment and antagonir>m which' 
the sight of Mrs. Merraby had evoked. 
Anything that hurt Grace roused Grace's 
small daughter into fiercene.ss, and the 
sense that she was in some way her 
mother's protector grew with her 
growth ; and though she never defined 
the feeling in words, the protective 
instinct became stronger as she passed 
from babyhood to childhood, and from 
childhood into girlhood. 

No more strange visitor^ disturbed the 
peace of Dragnon and their quiet house 
there during the remainder of Rosemary's 
babyhood. The days went by with 
placid Uneventful monotony, varied 
only by Grace's brief absences twice in 
every year ; and by such innocent plea- 
sures as a trip into the mountains when 
the primroses were in bloom, and, later 
in spring, when there were gentians to 
be found upon the higher slopes ; or the 
delirious joy of an occasional— a very 
occasional — visit to the big town on the 
sea-shore, when clothes became a para- 
mount necessity. 

From Mane and some of her 
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SHB REALISED W HER CHILDISH WAY THAT 
HER MOTHER WAS KKlOHTKNBP. 

other village friends Rosemary heard 
stories of the delights of Camelines 
when its hotels were crammed with 
foreigners, when the place was gay 
beyond belief, and when carnival time 
turned the town into a veritable play- 
ground, and all the world frolicked like 
children. But Grace never allowed Rose- 
mary to go to Camelines when it was 
full of visitors. It was the one point upon 
which a clashing of wills left the mother 
victorious. In this one matter Grace 
was firm — unshakably firm. She and 
Rosemary never went into Camelines 
during the winter season, only in the 
quiet summer time, when the plane 
trees along the boulevards threw the 
blackest of black shadows upon the 
'White dust of the highway ; when the 
sun poured down in a flood of golden 
radiance upon the white houses with 
their green shutters ; upon the gardens 


w’hcre the plants were dried up in the 
heat ; upon the palms that weaved their 
fan ’like leaves in the breeze that crept 
in from the sea. The sea itself was one 
dazzling shimmer of brightness under the 
summer sun, and the sky was more 
white than blue in the heat. But Rose- 
mary was a child of the sun, and loved 
the warmth and radiance. Only, as she 
and her mother walked along the narrow 
streets, she sometimes sighed a little 
because almost all the shops were shut 
until winter brought back the visitors 
once more ; and Rosemary longed to see 
all the wonderful things which Marie and 
the other villagers had so often de- 
scribed to her. 

Beyond the normal inhabitants of 
the town it was very empty in 
those summer days. Nearly all the 
hotels were closed, their proprietors had 
gone to Switzerland or to French water- 
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ing places to carry on their lucrative 
business for a summer season ; and the 
few people who bathed were residents, 
or those who came from some small 
inland place to enjoy the sea-breezes. 

Grace's unalterable decision about 
Camelines caused her small daughter 
many searchings of heart, and sometimes 
Rosemary pondered long and deeply 
over the reasons why this particular 
matter had turncxl her usually tractable 
mother into adamant. But when no ex- 
planation of this remarkable phenom- 
enon came to her she put the subject 
aside and troubled no more about it, 
being a wholesome and sane little being, 
who accepted philosophically what she 
could not alter or understand, and took 
such good things as came her way with 
a happy heart. 

She was a happy, natural child. The 
small pleasures of her life pleased 



Rosemary 


her very much, and she was too 
keenly interested in learning all that it 
was possible to learn of the world im- 
mediately about her, to fret for the 
unattainable or chafe against limitations. 
Perhaps, indeed, she scarcely realised 
the existence of limitations. She had 
known no wider or more varied life than 
the peaceful one she lived with her 
motlier and old Marie in Dragnon, and 
she was a busy eager little soul, extract- 
ing the best of everything, passionately 
in earnest about all she did, overflowing 
with vitality. 

“ I don’t know where you get it all 
from,” Grace said to her one day when 
the eager child came to her w’ith a string 
of questions ” Considering the circum- 
stances, I should have thought you 
would be a quiet, unemotional, almost 
morbid child.” 

She had grown into the habit of talk- 
ing to Rosemary far more as if she w'erc 
a grown woman and not only a child of 
ten ; and Rosemaiy had no le.ss growm 
into the habit of sifting out what she 
could understand from what w'as in- 
comprehensible in her mother’s w’ords, 
and answering accordingly. But the 
above sentence w^as beyond the limits 
of her small mind, she puckered her 
forehead and looked gravely into her 
mother’s face. 

“ What do you mean. Mummy ? ” 
she said. ” \Miere do I get what 
from ? ” 

Grace smiled at the odd phrase, and 
her hand touched Rosemary’s dark hair 
caressingly. 

I sometimes forget you can’t follow 
all I say,” she answered, ” I forget you 
are still a child. I — I was talking out 
my thoughts, dear. You sec, there is 
nobody except Marie to talk to,” she 
added, with a note of apology. 

“ No— there's nobody but Marie — 
and Madame Belluse, of course, and 
sometimes Madame Chevron.” She put 
in the name of the doctor’s wife with 
some hc.sitation, because even her 
•childish consciousness had dimly be- 
come aware that although the doctor's 
wife greeted her with kindly cordi- 
ality, and occasionally even invited 
her into her house, the fat madame 
was by no means on the same terms 
with her mother ; and to Grace the 
hospitality of the Chevron hou.sehold 
had never been extended. Rose- 
mary’s forehead grew a little more 
puckered, she put her hand on her 
mother’s arm and gave it a little 
shake to drive the absent-mindedness 
out of Grace’s eyes. 

” I wonder why we don’t have any 
people to come and see us?” she 
said. ” People sometimes come to 
Madame Chevron — they come from 
Camelines. Nobody comes to us. 
Why don’t you have anybody to 


talk to excepting Marie and M^re Belluse 
and me ? ” 

She did not know — ^how could she — 
that Grace had been expecting and 
dreading this very question ; nor could 
she guess how her mother anathematised 
herself for having said anything that 
could lead up to it. But Rosemary was 
at all times difflcult to parry. If she 
asked a definite question, she expected, 
and usually contrived to obtain a no less 
definite answer ; and with Rosemary’s 
grey eyes fixed now upon her face 
Grace had no choice but to make some 
respon.se. 

“ We are strangers here,” she said, 
” foreigners. Nobody knows us. Of 
course, they couldn’t come to strangers.” 

” Couldn't they ? ” Rosemary’s eyes 
grew thoughtful. ” That seems rather 
funny. 1 should have thought they 
w'ould come all the more to strangers, 
in case the strangers should feel lonely 
and dull.” 

” Ah ! but they don’t care about 
that,” Grace answered with a bitterness 
the child could not understand. 

What she did understand was that her 
mother needed some sort of comfort and 
cheering, and with the optimism which 
seemed to be part of her personality, 
she said philosophically — 

” Well, we don’t really much mind, 
do wc, Mummy ? We are very happy 
together, just you and Marie and I and 
Mere Belluse. Perhaps we’re best ofl as 
we are.” 

” I wonder where you get your queer 
old-fa.shioned ways of talking ? ” (iracc 
said, her eyes travelling over the slim 
little form in the blue overall which 
Mane had fashioned on the same lines as 
those of the village children. "You talk 
just as if you had been brought up by 
a real old-fashioned Engli.sh Nannie, 
not by a French peasant woman.” 

” And what’s an English Nannie ? ” 
Rosemary knelt down on a hassock in 


lionilng 

Low at Thy foot we kneel and wait. 

Amid the hush of morninc grey. 

We beg Thee now to conMcrale 

And bloM, O Lord, our new-born day. 

Oh, set Thy Mai upon it new. 

Thy finger-print for all to mo , 

And bear our sweet and tolemn tow. 

As we reoeire it back from Thee. 

A common day 7— A sacred gift"* 

There cannot be a common day. 

Since Tbou hast walked our road, and left 
Thy footmarks on its dusty way. 

We take our day— a lily whits, 

A blossom in Thy crown to be i 

We take our day — ^a sUrer light, 

A star to guide the world to Tbee. 

Dokis Canmam. 


front of her mother and looked at her 
with eager inquiry. 

” Oh I she’s a dear,” Grace answered, 
her eyes growing dreamy, ” a perfect 
dear. She generally has a big white 
apron, and a flannel one when she washes 
the baby. And her eyes are very brown 
and faithful, like a dog’s eyes, and she 
knows how to cuddle little girls on her 
lap, and comfort them when they fall 
down and graze their knees. And when 
they are naughty she looks at them as 
if it hurt her, and then the little girls 
don’t want to be naughty any more. And 
sometimes she allows hot buttered toast 
for tea, and you may make it yourself, 
if she is by to see you don't fall into the 
fire when the high nursery guard is 
taken away. ” 

” What’s a high nursery guard ? ” 
Rosemary interrupted, her eyes round 
with interest. 

” It’s a high sort of wire thing in front 
of the fire,” Grace answered, suddenly 
realising the difficulty of explaining 
such an object to a child who had never 
seen anything but the wood fires of 
Southern France. ” And Nannie hangs 
the nightgowns upon it to warm them 
before little girls go to bed. And ” — she 
smiled rather a wi.stful reminiscent 
smile — ” Nannie is the person who .says 
‘Little girls must be little ladies, and 
learn to behave as such, too.’ ” 

” Oh 1 ” Rosemary exclaimed breath- 
lessly. ” And can she sing songs like 
Mane ? ” 

” I daresay .some Nannies can, but 
some can’t do more than just croon little 
tunes — and croon them rather bfidly.” 
Again Grace smiled reminiscently, as 
though the picture she conjured up in 
her mind had its humorous side. ” I 
am afraid Nannies have not much idea 
of time or tune, and the keys all get 
hopelessly mixed. But — I don't kno\« 
that the little girls mind much, because 
Nannie’s voice has a soothing sound, 
and it makes them feel rested and 
safe.” 

” 1 think 1 should like to have a 
Nannie,” Rosemary said thought- 
fully, her eyes leaving her mother's 
face, and turning towards the 
elephant-coloured mountains outlined 
against the faint blue of the sky. 
” There’s something about Nannies 
that sounds very comfortable.” 

” Yes — they arc very comfort- 
able.” (jirace sighed a quick little 
sigh, which made her small daughter 
snuggle closer against her. ” And a 
nursery is a lovely comfortable place. 
I wish I could have given you a real 
nursery, Rosemary — a real English 
nursery 1 ” 

” Tell about it,” the child cried, 
scenting one of those rarely told 
stories of her mother’s own child- 
hood. ” Tell just exactly all about 
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it, like the fairy tales, and begin, 'Once 
upon a time.’ ’’ 

Grace sighed again — she was rather 
given to sighing, and the habit grew 
upon her — but something in Rosemary’s 
eager upturned face made her stifle the 
sigh, and smile instead. 

" Once upon a time there was a 
nursery,” she said, her eyes becoming 
soft and dreamy, ” and its windows 
looked over a garden where big fuchsia 
bushes grew, and there was a barberry 
tree that had yellow flowers in the spring, 
and red queer-shaped berries in the 
autumn. And round the nursery wall 
there were hung pictures — pictures of 
Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty, and 
Jack and the Beanstalk. And other 
pictures, too— photographs of those 
painted by great painters. And in one 
corner was the dolls’ house, tall and red 
with three rooms ” 

“ Oh ! ” Tiosemary breathed ecstat- 
ically : ” and weeny dolls ? ” 

” And weeny dolls. The little girl who 
lived in that nursery loved her dolls’- 
hou.se. She loved her dolls too. They 
lived in the other corner of the room, 
and they had a big cradle, and she put 
them to bed there every night. She 
loved her baby doll best, the one in long 
( lothcs ; it had a wax face and blue eyes, 
and a red cloak trimmed with white 
ribbon. And Nannie sat in a low chair 
by the fireplace in winter, close to the 
window’ in summer, and she had a big 
work-basket on the table beside her ; 
and when she was not busy with the 
children she w^as mending their old 
clothes or making new ones ; and some- 
times making things for the dolls. And 
on the mantelpiece there was a clock 
with a loud tick, and a great bunch of 
roses painted just below the face. The 
children in that nursery didn't always 
feel very friendly towards that clock, 
because it ticked round so fast to bed- 
time, and it was never the least use 
saying to Nannie, ' Just a minute 
more. Oh, must we go now ? ' 
Nannie would only shake her head 
and say, ' ” Early to bed and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise,” so you may be sure it 
makes little girls the same.’ ” 

” And does it ? ” Rosemary asked, 
when Grace paused for a moment. 

“ I expect it does,” came the 
rather absent-minded reply. ” Nan- 
nies generally know what is really 
best for little girls, and for little 
boys too. They have stores of wis- 
dom in those kind heads of theirs.” 

” And what else was there in that 
nursery ? ” Rosemary questioned, 
with a child’s love of detail. 

” A big square table in the middle ; 
tl>e children sat round it for their 
meals, anA they played with their 
bricks and other toys upon it. And 


there was a big cupboard where the toys 
were. They always had to be put away 
when bed-time came; and put away 
tidily, not all tumbled in anyhow.” 

” 1 suppose there were lots of boys 
and girls in that nursery ? ” Rosemary 
asked, and Grace heard the wistful note 
in her voice. 

” Two girls and two boys,” she an- 
swered. ” But only one girl is left now,” 
she added under her breath, though not so 
low but that Rosemary heard the words. 

” Only one left ? ” she said pitifully, 
her eyes darkening. ” Oh f I’m sorry 
for the poor little girl left all alone. She 
must be dull and sad by herself. Did 
the other ones die, Mummy ? ” 

“ They arc all dead now, and Nannie 
too, and the old house is sold ; and the 
one little girl who is left sometimes feels 
as if she were alone in a great big un- 
friendly world.” 

“ Ah, well ! ” Ifosomary said, after 
a moment of reflection : ” p'raps the 
poor little girl will find somebody to be 
kind to her. Mummy, 'cos 1 don't 
believe it’s such an unfriendly world. 
Wherever I go there seem to be friendly 
people ; even in the tiny villages on the 
mountains they smile at me and say, 
’ Bon jour, mademoiselle.' ” 

” You funny little philosopher I ” 
The dreamy look left Grace’s eyes, she 
drew the child into her arms. ” I wonder 
where you get your sunshiny soul ? ” she 
added, with sudden pas.sion that startled 
Rosemary. “ How do you come by it — 
considering everything ? ” 

“ I don't know,” Rosemary replied, 
finding her mother's question perplexing, 
but regarding a question as automat- 
ically needing an answer ; “ but 1 like 
sunshine,” she ended practically. 

" Go on liking it,” Grace said vehe- 
mently, pressing the dark head against 
her heart. ” With a face like sunshine 
and a heart like sunshine you can con- 
quer the world. 


Night 

Lor<l, while the shAdowt gather fast. 

And darkneM hide* the pUgrtnu' way. 

We seek Thine altar atairs, to caat 
Before Thy feet our broken day 

Thou fceet us coming from afar. 

Thy pity and Thy love o'arflow; 

For mists hare dimmed the lantern's star. 
And mire has marred the lilyfs snow. 

We bring the failure and the fall. 

The stinging word, the swift caress. 

The sacrifice unseen by all. 

And, oh 1 wa bring our weariness.* 

How tenderly Thy lore doth look 
Upon our poor and broken day ; 

Thy lore— our pardon, our rebuka, 

The perfaet peace for which we pray. 

Doris Canham. 


Chmptmt n. 

The Queetion 

” Why do you always cry when you 
come back from England ? * Rosemary 
said on the evening after her mother 
had returned from one of those flying 
visits of hers, when Grace was tucking 
her into bed. ” It seems a pity to go to 
England if it makes you cry.” And the 
child's hand tenderly stroked the face 
bending over her, and the eyes that were 
red with weeping. ” Is England a horrid 
place ? ” 

” No ! Oh, no ! It is not England's 
fault that I cry.” Grace choked back 
a sob, and kissed the lender fingers that 
touched her face. ” It is not anybody's 
fault,” she added drearily ; ” but I could 
not help crying.” 

” That's a pity,” Rosemary said 
quietly, her grey eyes fixed upon her 
mother's white face and swollen eye- 
lids. " 1 don’t believe in crying— not 
much. It doesn't seem to make any- 
thing any better.” 

Grace smiled a very watery smile over 
the child's philosophy. 

“ Oh ! you’re quite right,” she said, 
a little bitterly ; “it is never of the least 
use to cry. Only sometimes one can’t 
help it.” 

“ Can’t one ? ” Rosemary answered, 
and her small mouth closed firmly, her 
small chin .set itself determinedly. 

“ You'll know better as you grow 
older,” her mother said, with a weak 
and half-defined wish to make her little 
daughter, child though she was, under- 
stand her own point of view. ” 1 can’t 
think how you manage to be so strong, 
Rosemary,” she added, a note of sur- 
prise, almost of grudging surprise, in 
her voice. 

“ I’m not so strong as Gabnclle 
Dunoit,” the child answered, shaking 
her head gravely, and referring her 
mother's remark tp the physical strength, 
the only one of which she had any 
cogni.sance. “ She can carry big 
faggots on her head, but she's not 
much older than me.” 

” There arc all kinds of strength, 
darling,” Grace said evasively. ” Per- 
haps you will be strong enough to 
do some other things instead of carry- 
ing faggots.” 

“ And you won't cry any more 
to-night, Mummy ? ” The grey eyes 
looked into the misty blue ones, and 
ill the voice, child's though it was, 
there was again that curious ring of 
strength which her mother had 
already noted. 

“ 1 sha'n't cry any more to-night,” 
her mother answered. ” Once J 
thought I had cried away every tear 
1 possessed, but there are still some 
left.” 

“ It's a pity,” Rosemary said 
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ut RE E\ER SO 
\ L AND 1 

quieth ''And I 'wish 30U needn't go 
twiK e\er> >ear to England if it makes 
>ou cr} Must >ou go e\en >ear ^ ’ 
Oh >es, darhng’ I must go* ' The 
( oluur flashed o\er Grace s face ‘ Don t 
worry about m\ tr\ing Rosemarj but 
I must go " A note of flurr\ came into 
her \oice I couldn t sta\ aua) " 

All right then Mjmm> ' the child 
Slid philosophicalli ‘ then I’ll just 
make the best of it " She added the 
words with old fashioned quaintness 
and after that evening she ne\er alluded 
igain to those mysterious journeys to 
I ngland She understood that some 
thing about them tried her mother and 
made her cry , but she wras philosopher 
enough to grasp that what cannot be 
altcud must be endured, and it was 
ob V lous that nothing could shake Grace’s 
determination to pay those regular 
vLsits to her native country and Rose- 
mar> accepted the inevitable and made 
the best of it m a sunshiny way entirely 
her own 

During the remainder of her childhood 


there were no more disturbing visitors 
from the outside world like Mr Horace 
Merrab) and his sister in-law The days 
went placid H b\ with their little round 
of work and pla> such a monotonous 
round as it would have seemed to a 
child accustomed to changes or variety 
of amusement But Rosemary was 
accustomed to none of these things, and 
until her fifteenth birthday had come 
and gone there was no variation in the 
quiet course of her existence And it was 
on her fifteenth birthday that she asked 
her mother the question which for long 
years Grace had known and feared she 
would ask , the question which, when 
It came in spite of all her anticipation 
of it was so difficult to answer 

The pear trees m Mire Belluse's 
gardeif were in bloom, they stood hke 
trees carved out of ivory against the 
background of blue sky, and Rosemary's 
question and the snowy blossoming 
trees were ever afterwards mingled m 
Grace's thoughts She was sitting in her 
low chair, and Rosemary sat on the 
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grass, her hands idly straying amongst 
the long stalked daisies and the butter- 
cups just as they had strayed in the 
days of her baby hood , only now she 
had a little loving way of putting her 
fingers under the pink tipped daisy 
flowers and the sheeny buttercups, as 
though she were turning their faces 
towards her, for Rosemary had a great 
tenderness for all growing things 
" I love the pink tips of the daisies,” 
she said- dreamily, and then, quite 
suddenly, quite inconscquently, she 
turned a little and looked up at her 
mother *' I wish I had a father, like the 
village girls,'* she said, ” and like the 
girls who go to the EngUsh church It 
must be very beautiful to have a 
father to go out with you, and to take 
you to church on Sunday Only, of 
course, I can't go every Sunday, it's 
such a long way off ” 

** Yes — a long way off,” Grace echoed 
mechanically, the question revolving 
wildly in her brain, ” What shall I say 
if she asks more questions ? ” Smee 




Rosemary had emerged from early child- 
hood her mother had taken her, when 
possible, to the little English church in 
Camelines, and they sat always in the 
darkest corner at the very back of the 
coj^^regation. But the child loved the 
services ; joined in the singing with her 
high clear voice ; listened with an eager 
delight in beautiful language to the 
lessons ; watched the well-dressed men 
and women with all the excitement of a 
dweller in the wilderness brought rarely 
into contact with the outer world. And 
perhaps most of all she liked to turn her 
eyes to the open door which framed a 
strip of vivid blue sky, and the fan-like 
leaves of a great palm-tree, and the 
delicate feathery blossom of a mimosa. 
She sometimes wondered regretfully 
why they always hurried out of church 
before the rest of the congregation, 
and why they never joined some of the 
laughing talking groups who stood on 
the pathway in the sunshine. She would 
have liked to exchange ideas with some 
of the boys and girls who stood there 
amongst the well-dressed men and 
women. But Mummy never tolerated 
an instant’s dawdling on the pathway ; 
she never even glanced in the direction 
of those entrancing people in their pretty 
clothes, with their smiling faces and gav 
laughter ; she hurried down the path 
and past the delicate ■ leaved pepper 
trees with their small bead-hke berries, 
and so out on to the hot high road, -where 
Jean Bell use dozed upon the box of the 
weird vehicle which w'as to take them 
back to Dragnon Tlujse Sundays were 
red-letter days to Rosemary ; and her 
mother’s sense of duly urged her to give 
the child all the religious advantages 
possible under the circumstances. 

"If .she asks more, what shall I say — 
what .shall I say ? ” The thought went 
whirling on through (jracc's brain, and 
no answ’er came to tlie whirling thought, 
whilst Rosemary sat very still looking 
at the snowy glory of the pear-tree, and 
the blue mountains which made a back- 
ground for its whiteness. 

“ Almost all the girls who talk in 
11 e sunshine outside St. Paul’s have 
fathers,” the clear young v^oice began 
again. 

And still that unanswered question 
went on and on in her mother’s brain. 

’■ Why don't I have a father, Mummy ? ” 

For what seemed to Grace an eternity 
there w'as silence, a silence so complete 
that every little far-off sound seemed 
suddenly to become emphasised- the 
barking of a dog on the opposite hillside, 
the murmur of the stream in the valley, 
the voices of the men who were building 
a house up in the village, the ringing 
tap of tl.cir trowels upon the bricks — 
all these seemed to fill with sound the 
silence between mother and daughter. 
And Grace never afterwards forgot the 


tune that a boy whistled as he came 
slowly up the road. She did not know 
how long she kept Rosemary waiting for 
the answer to her question ; but though 
to her the time was an eternity, she 
realised that a minute or two could not 
really have elapsed before she heard 
her own voice speaking, rather hoarsely 
and unevenly. 

” We lost your father before you were 
born , ' ’ she said . ‘ ‘ But remember ” — she 
spoke with vehemence — “ always remem- 
ber, he was the best man who ever lived. 
Very few people have a father like your 
father. He was good through and 
through.” 

” Was he ? I'm glad,” Rosemary 
answered. ” Isn't there a picture of him. 
Mummy ? Couldn’t I see what he was 
like ? ” 

“ Rosemary,” Grace said, “ I had 
hardly realised until to-day, until now, 
how quickly you are growing up. The 
years have just gone and gone, one so 
very like another, and 1 did not notice 
enough that you weren’t a little girl any 
more. And now you arc asking to see a 
picture of your father " 

” Why, Mummy, I'm fifteen ” Rose- 
mary made her answer laughingly, 
wondering a little why her mother’s 
eyes had that far-away look which she 
always recognised as one of pain. “And, 
of course, I’d like to sec a picture of my 
lather. 1 don’t even know his Cliristian 
name.” 

” Fifteen ! ” Grace repeated, not an- 
swering the girl's words. ” Is it really 
fifteen years .since ” 

” Since 1 came to you ^ ” Rosemary 
put in briskly, when her mother paused. 

“ Well, I’m really and truly filteen ; and 
now I’m as old as that, could 1 know 
about my father ? ” 

” And wc have lived in Dragnon 
fifteen years.” Again (irace did not 
answer the question. She hardly seemed 
to have heard it. 

” Well, I haven't ever lived anywhere 
else.” Rosemary’s clear laugh rang out. 

” Some day, when I’m grown up, shall I 
go to England with you, Mummy, and 
see all the places you have told me 
about ? I would like to see it all. And 
perhajis if 1 went too you w'ould not feel 
so unhappy.” 

Grace’s hands interlockt'd themselves 
more closely, she drew a long breath. 

” Perhaps — I don’t know - we must 
see,” she said, with the hesitation and 
diflicully in making any decision which 
were growing upon her. ” We need not 
talk al)out that to-day, but — 1 think, 
now you are filteen, I can give you your 
godfather’s letter ? ” 

Rosemary opened wide her eyes. 

” When did he write me a letter ? 
And why didn't it just come by post in 
the usual way ? Where is he ? ” 

“He clied-*-David died,” Grace said 
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abruptly. And Rosemary suddenly lifted 
her hand from the pink^txpped daisies. 

” Everybody seems to have died,” 
she said. ” My father and my godfather 
•—everybody. It is as if I were a sort of 
person all alone on a desert island- 
excepting for you, Mummy.” Her voire 
took on the note of protection which 
always sounded in it when she was ad- 
dressing her mother. ” Excepting you, 
I don’t seem to have anybody belonging 
to me.” 

” You had a very dear godlather,” 
Grace said hastily, as though anxious 
to ward off further questions. ” He was 
a soldier — quite a young soldier- -only 
a boy of twenty or so.” 

” Only five years older than I am 
now,” Rosemary said, with growing 
interest in her face. 

” Y>s; he was only twenty when he 
wrote that letter — only twenty when he 
was killed. If he had lived he would 
have been nearly thirty-five now. The 
letter came -when you were not quite 
two, and I have treasured it for you 
until you were old enough to reJid ami 
understand it properly.” 

“Oh, Mummy, can I read it now ? 

I believe I shall be able to understand 
it.” Rosemary sat bolt upright, her 
eyes shining, her cheeks very pink, “it 
will be lovely to have a letter all my own. 

1 haven’t ever had a letter in my whole 
life.” She could not guess how hei 
words stabbed her mother’s heart, nor 
how^ the naive admission brought such 
a lump into Grace’s throat, that for an 
instant she was unable to speak. Then 
she .said, as quietly as she could — 

” The letter I am going to give you is 
quite entirely yours, wntten to you, and 
.sent to me for you. Y'our godfather was 
such a dear person, Rosemary, hardly 
more than a boy when lie went away to 
India. But he was very wise even 
then when he was so young. And the 
letter he has written you is full of 
wisdom — wonderful wisdom for a boy 
of twenty.” 

“ Can 1 have it now — this minute ? ” 
Rosemary exclaimed eagerly, the colour 
coming and going in her face. 

“ Now, this very minute,” Grace 
answered, with a smile, and as she spoke 
she rose and moved towards the house. 

“ 1 will bring it out to you here. This 
garden, in sight of those mountains, is 
just the place to read your godfather's 
letter.” 

After her mother had gone Rosemary 
sal very still, her fingers now and then 
lightly touching the big -stalked daisies, 
her eyes fixed dreamily upon the blue- 
grey mountains whuh, m the clear sun- 
light, cut so haul and well-defined a line 
across the blue of the sky. Her thoughts 
were vague and wondering. Some of 
the aspects of her life were beginning to 
puzzle her. For the first time in all 
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her happy childhood she was beginning 
to ask “Why ? ’* 

When her mother’s footsteps sounded 
again upon the little path leading 
from the house, the girl’s gaze came 
l)ack from the far-oli mountains and 
watched Cirace as she came back to 
her across the grass. Sometimes, 
afterwards, it seemed to Rosemary 
as if that was the hrst time she had 
become definitely conscious of her 
mother's appearance. Before then, 
mother had just been — mother ; as 
much an integral and necessary' part of 
her life as the air she breathed. Hut on 
the morning when Grace came to her 
across the gras.s bringing in her hand 
her godfather's letter, Rosemary all at 
once saw her mother in a more detached 
w ay as a separate personality, not merely 
as one of the immovable adjuncts of 
eveiyday existence. To the girl of fifteen 
the woman of thirty-five i.. verging on 
the elderly, but even Rosemary’s young 
(yes .saw that her mother was slight and 
graceful, that her colouring was ]>ure 
and delicate, and her eyes v’eiy* soft and 
brown. And something in the sadness 
of those eyes and the rather pathetic 
droop of the mouth filled the girl’s heart 
with a rush of protectiv'e tenderness. 

*' Poor httle mother ! ’’ So ran her 
thoughts. “ I*erhaps she is often think- 
ing about father who died and left her 
when .she was so young ’’ 

Rosemaiy* scrambled to her feet, and 
going quickly to meet Grace, took her 
arm and drew her back to her chair. 

“ You dear little Mummy,” she said, 
kneeling beside her and folding her hands 
over Grace’s hands, "we’re ever so 
happy, you and I; and there couldn’t be 
a nicer home than this home.” 

Grace smiled and sighed, and into her 
mind there came the picture of another 
home- an old Elizabethan house with 
oak-panelled rooms and rare old furni- 
ture, and gardens which had been 
gardens in Elizabethan days ; and on 
one of the oak-panelled walls the por- 
trait of a woman with eyes the colour 
of rosemary flowers, a woman who was 
so like her little daughter. 

" Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the valley and the mountains,” 
Rosemary's voice broke into her musings ; 
" and I don’t believe there is a place in 
the world like Dragnon.” 

" Some day you will have to go farther 
afield than Dragnon,” Grace .said gently ; 
“ 1 cannot keep you cooped up here for 
ever. And — 1 believe David’s letter — 
your godfather’s letter will help you 
when you begin life in a bigger world 
than the one bounded by our dear 
mountains.” 

Rosemary took the letter her mother 
handed to her, and once more sank upon 
the grass and daisies at Grace’s feet 
before she unfolded the sheet of foreign 


paper, and slowly read the contents 
from beginning to end. 

" My dear Rosemary,” it began — 
*'Thts is quite possibly the last letter 
1 shall ever write. You sec, we’ve got 
a battle on in this part of the world, 
and there’s always the chance I may be 
hit. Well, if I do go out 1 won’t have 
done very much in the way of god- 
fatherly duties tow’ards you, and in 
these days of discipline and war I dis- 
like having a duty undone weighing on 
my mind. 

" Left to myself, 1 should bring you 
up in the most Spartan manner. You 
w’ould have to w'ork pretty hard. Y'ou 
must be able to sing and play the piano. 
If possible, cultivate a taste for drawing — 
it will lighten the tedium of many hours. 
Read histoiy'^ — it will fascinate you once 
you’ve started it, and you’ll prefer it 
to any novel ever written. I don’t mean 
that you’re to learn strings of dates and 
lists of kings. Just read the books, and 
read with your mind set on it, and you’ll 
find it most extraordinarily interesting. 

" You’re going to be pretty, and you’re 
sure to know it. A pretty face, though, 
IS far from being everything. The face 
and appearance attract a man’s atten- 
tion, but it’s the character that lies 
behind with which he really falls in love. 
Stick to the man you choose through 
thick and thin. If his luck is out, cheer 
him up and don’t grouse about it. Don’t 
keep too sharp or too gentle a tongue 
in your head. Too much butter is wor.se 
even tliaii perpetual and biting sarcasm. 
Never mind your complexion, you’ll 
look prettier healthily sunburned than 
if you resemble a painted doll. 

“ Here’s one golden rule out of Shake- 
speare : ' This above all — to thine own 
self be true ’ — which means what every 
child is told, ‘ Don’t do or say anything 
you wouldn’t like your mother to know.’ 
From my own deeds and mi.sdeeds 1 
know now what is right and what is 
wrong, and I’m sort of responsible for 
you. Don't be skin-deep ; nobody’ll 
care twopence for you if you are ; it's 
the w'orst form of humbug. 

" Set yourself an ideal, and try to live 
up to it. Don't think from this I want 
you to be a png— far from it; it's just 
the reverse I want. My idea for you 
is that you should become the kindest 
and most lovable of women, and you’ll 
have to be very kind and very lovable 
before 1 grant you the highest rank. 

" Your affectionate godfather, 

" David Merraby.” 

To the very end, and the signature 
" David Merraby," Rosemary read in 
silence, and when at last she lifted her 
eyes from the sheets she drew a long 
breath. 

" What a lot I’ve got to do and to be 
to please him,” she said ; " and what a 
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great deal he knows about the sort of 
girl a girl ought to be." 

Grace smiled. 

" When I read it, I thought it was 
wonderful how much he knew," she 
said ; " and yet perhaps I ought not to 
have thought that, considering I knew 
David himself. He was not like just an 
ordinary boy, he had a way of thinking 
out things for himself along original 
lines." 

Rosemary’s eyes went back to the 
letter. 

" Of course, there's a lot here I don’t 
understand yet," she said, " about 
men — and —all that.” 

Grace’s hand rested for an instant 
upon her daughter’s soft dark hair. 

" That part of the letter is for a time 
when you are just a little bit older. You 
will meet men and boys, and then you 
will remember David’s advice." 

" I shall remember all his advice," 
Rosemary answered .slowly. " I sha’n’t 
ever forget a single thing he has said. I 
wish he had not been killed on the Fron- 
tier. It would be such a help to have a 
godfather like that to tell me things.” 

" Oh, yes, it would be a help — it 
would be a help ! ” (trace’s voice rang 
'with unwonted passion. " But David 
is dead, and you and I must get along 
as best we can by our two selves. No- 
body else is likely to help us.” 

" Well, we don't want them to help,” 
Rosemary said sturdily, sitting back 
upon her heels and looking at her mother 
•with a certain tightening of her lips 
which Grace recognised as a mark of 
determination. " We can get along as 
'we always have done.” 

" Yes — as we always have done,” 
Grace said, with a weary sigh. " The 
world IS rather a queer, hard place, 
Rosemary. There seems so much to 
fight again.st.” 

" I’m quite ready to fight.” Ro.semary 
squared her shoulders and laughed 
softly. " I believe somewhere down 
inside me I like fighting things and 
conquering them. Perhaps there were 
soldiers amongst some of my ancestors.” 

" Perhaps I ” The words brought a 
vision to Grace’s mind, a vision of a 
long room, oak-panelled, hung with 
portraits of men who had fought and 
died for king and country, and a queer 
uncertain little laugh broke from her. 
" You must have^ghting blood in you 
somewhere. Ever since you were a tiny 
baby you were ready to struggle for 
things rather than tamely submit to 
go without them." 

" Tamely submit ? " Rosemary tossed 
back the dusky masses of her hair, and 
her eyes flashed. " Why, I should never 
tamely submit unless it was wrong to 
fight." She looked thoughtfully at her 
mother, vaguely noticing, without quite 
[pontinued on page 140 .I 



Quotliig One’s 
Favourite Authors 

To assert that Nature quotes 
may be straining a fancy to 
breaking-point. Yet yonder, 
among London’s brick and 
mortar, miles from forest 
and meadow, is a bare and 
verdureless patch of waste 
land. Soon, like a line from 
the poets, a quotation from 
Nature, taken whence none 
can positively say, will be written 
in Nature’s handwriting, in the shape 
of wild flowers, perhaps from some far 
meadow or wood. 

That line from the poet which came 
so readily to your mind, which fell so 
lightly from your lips, was brought to 
birth, possibly, only by sore travail of 
his spirit, or even by the stormy passion 
of his soul. So, after a wild night at sea, 
you find, cast upon the beach, rare sea- 
weeds, or rarer sliells of irised pearl — 
quotations, as it were, from an ocean 
underworld almost unknown to man. 
Or a landslip in the cliff that edges the 
same beach may lay bare unexpected 
and long extinct but beautiful forms — 
great whorlcd ammonites, or minute, 
cxquisitely-chased, and many-chambered 
Foraminifera — quotations, the former 
from the life of the Mesozoic, the latter 
from that of the Palaeozoic, Period of 
millions of years ago. 

Art may be, for all we know, a per- 
mitted quotation from the work already 
accomplished by what spiritualists call 
the subhminal self which lies hidden away 
in the unfathomed, perhaps unfathom- 
able depths of human personality. 

I am not sure that music as known 
to us here is more than a stave-brief 
quotation from oratorios, the score of 
which exists complete in the thought of 
(lod ; or that our poetry is more than 
stray lines, at most brief lyrics, quoted 
from the great book of God’s mind. 1 
am not sure, either, that the lightning 
fljish is not the quotation of some spoken 
word of His, written across the heavens 
in His own handwriting for our de- 
ciphering, or that the thunder-peal is 
not an uttered word of His, interpolated, 
quotation-wi.se, into the book of Nature, 
from the otherwise closed book of the 
silent skies. 

Such speculations which, daily, hourly, 
almost momentarily, come to the mind 
of those who sec a symbol in the meanest 
thing of God’s making, and find every- 
thing in this wonder world more won- 
derful and more miraculous every day, 
may, to a more matter-of-fact-minded 
reader, seem fanciful, idle, even worth- 
less ; 80 1 pa.ss on to consider quotations 
as introduced by the Heading Girl into 
her conversation, her letters, or, as may 
happen to those who are acting as hon- 



orary secretary to a society connected 
with church or chapel, to a musical or 
literary society, or perhaps in connection 
with some good movement, charitable or 
otherwise — into anything she may have 
to prepare for publication. 

Felicitous 

Quotation. 

Of the felicitous description of a fine 
(] notation as a precious stone or jewel 
set in a ring, I need not speak, as it is 
known to all. Were I in search of other 
figures ol speech, I should say that a 
quotation should be a part of, not a 
brilliant or “ purple ” patch upon the 
garment of thought. Happily, to quote 
is not necessarily to substitute «<ther 
folk’s thoughts for j^our own. *Wliat is 
quoted may be as exiact an expre.s'-ion 
of our thoughts as of those of the 
originator of the saying. Had he never 
said it, we might have said the same 
thing in very similar, if not the same, 
words. 

But in such matters precedence 
should go by seniority. Courtesy impels 
one to quote the first so to write, and to 
ascribe it to him, rather than appear to 
lay claim to the thought, by restating 
it in words of our own. It may have 
been someone else’s before it was his, 
for, as James Hussell Lowell says, 
great thinkers call in the current com 
of the realm, stamp it with their own 
image, and send it out again into cir- 
culation. 

Not that one should quote only the 
great. Tennyson did not disdain — was, 
on the contrary, glad — to quote the 
saying of the wife of a humble fisherman. 
Having lost husband and son at sea, 
she cried out, when angry waves were 
breaking : Ah t hpw 1 hate to see 
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them showing their cruel white 
teeth ! ” So long as the quota- 
tion be apt, illuminating, and 
felicitous ; so long as it ” occur " 
rather than be ” arranged,” and 
occur naturally, almost neces- 
sarily — it should never be forced 
or dragged in — that the word 
be finely said matters more 
than who said it. 

The very fact that the me- 
morable saying fell from the 
lips of some humble or unknown 
person, and so is the less likely to have 
been quoted, gives it that sense of fresh- 
ness and suq)risc which gladdens and 
arre.sts, and so makes us all the more 
grateful to him who has thus rescued it 
from oblivion. ” Surprised by joy ” we 
all are by the golden quotation, whether 
in conversation, in a letter, or elsewhere, 
just as we arc surprised by the use of 
the golden word by poet or proseman. 
But the surpii.se is akin to that which 
we feel when, while exploring new 
country, we turn a corner, to see, in a 
valley, a church spire, or, on an eminence, 
the castellated tower of some historic 
building which wc know then, but not 
till then, was the one thing wanting to 
complete the landscape’s loveliness and 
harmony. 

Quotation and 
Originality. 

To quote finely is a sign neither of 
lack of thought nor of originality. On 
the contrary, as Emerson says, “ Original 
power is usually accompanied by assimi- 
lating power.” Still less does a quotation 
indicate a desire stintingly to economise 
and to husband one’s own mental 
resources. Not to meanness, but tc 
intellectual generosity docs it point. 
George MacDonald once said that to 
give a friend a beautiful thought is a 
more precious gift than jewel or pearl, 
inasmuch as we give him something 
which he can make his very own. 

Greatly to quote, that is to say greatly 
in quality rather than in quantity, 
is to bestow largess on our fellows, and 
to assist in the making of an intellectual 
commonwealth. If he who hoards 
money is a miser, so is he who hoards his 
acquired or his inherited intellectual 
wealth. Both are given us in trust, and 
to be put in circulation for the good of 
others. Such sayings as : “ It is 

written,” and ” It hath been said of old 
time,” were often on the lips of our Lord, 
thereby lifting conversation to higher 
levels by turning the talk from small 
and petty things to the great utterances 
and meditations of the Hebrew prophets. 

The natural and spontaneous inter- 
polation of a great quotation into either 
our conversation or our written w*ords< 
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sublimates, rather than supersedes what 
has already been wTitten or said. The 
apt quotation crowms and clinches what 
has been affirmed. As Emerson says 
in his essay on Quotation and Original- 
ity ” : “ It fits all our facts like a charm.’* 
To that great essay — I know no more 
pregnant word on the subject — I par- 
ticularly direct attention. Long years 
have passed since 1 last read it, and 1 
have intentionally refrained from re- 
I ending it before penning this papier. 
Had 1 done so, I fear that I should have 
been tempted to make this article little 
more than a compilation therefrom, or 
that I should be so haunted by the hopie- 
lessness and the impertinence of offering 
word of mine on a subject concerning 
which a Master had written, that I 
might have abandoned the task in 
dopair. If what is here said does no 
more than send some reader either to 
r(‘ read, or possibly for the first time to 
read, ICmerson on “ Quotation and 
Originality ” (the essay is in the section 
entitled “Letters and Social Aims”) 
by that reader, at least, I shall be excused. 

Tk* Um of a Commonplace 
Book. 

The reader may or may not keep a 
commonplace book. I advise her to do 
so, and wlien, in reading a borrowed 
book, she comes upon a great or memor- 
able sa>nng. to copy it therein, with the 
author’s name, the title of his book, 
and the number of the page. The act 
of t copying will impress the passage upon 
memory, and if she index each item 
under a subject heading, and also under 
the author's name, she can turn to it 
for the exact wording at any time 
If she keep no commonplace Ixwk, then 
I advise her, when reading a book of 
her own possessing, to use the blank 
fly-leaf at the end as an index in which 
to enter, under a subject heading, the 
page upon which any thought or saying 
that she may wish to remember i.s to 
be f(iund. Ever>' book of quotations 
of someone else’s compiling contains 
many sayings which do not haj^pen to 
impress us, and foi which, as Americans 


say, we have “ no use.” The quotations 
which we copy into a commonplace book 
or index at the end of our own volumes 
are those which do so impress us, and, 
moreover are unlikely to have been 
quoted before. 

Not necessarily to quote, still less to 
X>arade our reading, but for our own 
mental enrichment, and to ensure that 
they do not pass from memory, do I 
counsel the copying into a commonplace 
book, or the indexing of the memorable 
or beautiful sayings by which we are 
impressed in our reading. Occasions will 
occur when the reader — be she a girl 
set to write a school essay, or a woman 
draw'ing up an appeal for some good 
cause — may find not only a stimulus to 
her own tlioiight, but possibly the very 
word of words she needs to carry con- 
viction to others. And if, as years go 
on, her view's w’iden or change, she will 
see. in her commonplace book or her 
indices of memorable passages an 
interesting and perhaps enlightening 
record of her intellectual advance, and 
of the wa\ by which she came. 

Bookt of Compiled 
Quotation*. 

Of 1)00 ks containing quotations there 
are many Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions (published by Koutledge), and A 
Dictionary of Quotations by the Kev. 
James \\ood (published by Warne) 
being known to most readers. By far 
the best work of the sort within my 
knowledge is Cas-sell’s Book of Quota- 
tions, by Mr. (lurncy Bcnham. 

Occasions may arise when even a 
familiar saying is the one and only w^ord 
to quote, .so inevitably docs it come to 
mind, so concisely does it express what 
ought to be said, so naturally does it 
fall into line with what w'ent before. 
\Mien that i.s so, by all means use the 
familiar quotation. Even then I 
advise verification, if what you say is 
to appear in print. As coins lose weight 
and the superscription becomes worn 
and indistinct by passing from hand to 
hand, so quotations, in passing from 
mouth to mouth or from pen to pen,' 


suffer wear and tear, and sometimes get 
changed in the process. By comparing 
yoUr quotation with the original, you 
may discover that the context, so far 
from confirming the point of view in 
support of which you are quoting, 
directly contradicts it. 

For special purposes — as, for instance, 
if you are quoting some recognised 
authority in support of views or con- 
tentions of your ow'n — not only verify 
the quotation, but also very carefully 
read the context. And be sparing of 
familiar quotations taken from com- 
pilations. The very fact that your 
quotation is “ familiar,” is not in its 
favour. \Vc all know^ the saying that, 
“ Next to the originator of a good sen- 
tence is the first quoter of it.” To him 
who is the first thus to ciuote a fine word 
wc are grateful, for it is like a shooting 
star w'hicli shines out across the familiar 
face of a dark sky. But the hackneyed 
quotation, so far from illuminating or 
harmonising, only jars. When we wince 
as we see it coming, looming up in our 
companion's eyes ; when we say to 
ourselves, “ 1 knew that sooner or later 
I should be up aga-inst that quotation ; 
I was sure that the lx)at of this good 
man’s talk would, before long, bump 
upon the much-worn rock of that saying,” 
then the quotation has done more than 
fail o4 Its object. It has staled, not 
stimulated conversation. It is, to 
change the metaphor, like the w'alchcd 
lighting of a penny rocket. So far 
from illuminating, it leav'es us in the 
greater darkness by the striking and 
the flaring up of the match with which 
it was ignited, in the greater depression 
because of its stale banality. 

A single quotation, quarried, nugget- 
wise, and freshly from our own reading, 
is worth a score that come to us, coin-like, 
over the counter, and much worn from 
passing from hand to hand. Search your 
own memory, review in mind your past 
reading or experiences, when in need of 
an apt saying or anecdote which bears 
upon and illuminates the subject in hand, 
rather than ransack books of quotations. 
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understanding, the inherent weakness 
shown by the pathetic droop of Grace’s 
mouth. ” I shall be ready to fight your 
battles and my own too,” she ended 
cheerily. “And my godfather’s letter is 
fj;oing to make me better able to fight 
sort of battle, isn’t it. Mummy ? 
1 believe 1 like my godfather better 
than any man I ever saw, and I am glad 
he wrote me that letter before he died. 
But oh I please could I see my father’s 
picture to-day too, because it is my 
birthday ? Just for a little while my 
godfather's letter put it out of my head. 
May I see it ? ” 


Grace went away into the little white 
bed room that looked out across the 
valley to the blue mountains beyond, 
and, unlocking a small despatch-box, 
drew from it a miniature which she 
carried to Rosemary, putting it into the 
girl's hands without a word. It repre- 
sented a man in the full flush of vigorous 
youth — an cagcr-faced man with brown 
eyes that seemed to look straight into 
Rosemary’s eyes, and a smile that drew 
a smile to her lips. 

“Oh! what a dear man!” she ex- 
claimed, drawing a little breath. ” He 
has such a kind , strong face, and such 


bright clear eyes. He looks so straight 
and true.” 

” That is what he was — straight and 
true ! ” Grace’s voice shook. ” The 
dearest man in all the world, and the 
best. How he would love you, my little 
Rosemary.” 

“ Oh ! I wish he was still here! ” the 
girl cried passionately. ” 1 wish we had 
him to take care of us and be 
always with us. 1 shall always To 
do my best to take care of you, 
little mother, but father must 
have been such a dear man. 1 
do wish he was with us now f ” 
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A MAN who does not notice petty grumbling, who laughs 
away sharp comments^ who does not brood over imagined 
insults, who 
forgets irrit- 
able passages, 
who makes 
allowance for 
impatience 
and fatigue, is 
singularly in- 
vul nerable. 

The power of 
forgetting is 
infinitely more 
valuable than 
ihe power of 
forgiving, in 
many conjunc- 
tions of life, 

A. C. Henson. 

A bright 
smile, a beam- 
ing counten- 
ance, a playful 
^>’ord ; these 
find an en- 
trance into the 
closed lieart, 
raise the downcast eye, and bless him that gives and 
him that takes. — Dean Stanley. 

Lord, let me not be too content 
With life in trifling service spent — 

Make me aspire I 

When days with petty cares are filled. 

Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher. 

Help me to long for mental grace, 

To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find 

May little deeds not bring to fruit 
A crop of little thoughts to suit 
A shrivelled mind. 

The world goes up and the world goes down, 

And sunshine follows the rain ; 

And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday s frown 
Can never come over again. — KingsUy. 
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To live for common ends is to be common ; 

The highest faith makes still the highest man. 

Browntns;^ 

Discontent is the want of self-reliance ; it is infirmity 

of Waldo Emersofi. 


We must take things as we find them, but we must 
leave them better .- — George Biwt 


We do not " make ” friends, but as we go through life 
we find ” the friends whom God has made for us. 

C. A. steel. 


The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to every 
man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and it 

will in turn 
look sourly up- 
on you ; laugh 
.at it and With 
it, and it is a 
jolly, kind 
companion. 

Thacket ay. 

If anyone 
asked me for a 
specific against 
melancholy, 
my reply would 
be: “Action, 
action, and al- 
ways action." 
A man contem- 
plates his pros- 
pects, which 
may be of the 
gloomiest, all 
manner of evil 
posbi bilitics 
hover over 
him ; he j-ces 
no way out. 

There is no way, so long as he sits contemplating. But 
let him get up and do something 'I'he humbler the 
occupation, the belter, probably, and the odds are thr' 
gloom will take flight. — J. Hrierly. 

If 1 can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain, 

If I can ease one life here aching, 

Or cool one pain. 

Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again 
I shall not live in vain. — Emily vUdmon. 

Christina Rossetti’s lovely lines have come to me so 
often in the long waiting times of life, when I fain would 
have pushed on the hands of the clock and shaken the 
glass ; but these verses have restrained, calmed, and 
steadied me, and I have known that only the right time 
would satisfy. 

“ Heaven’s chimes are slow, but sure to strike at last ; 

Earth’s sands are slow, but surely dropping thro’ ; 

And much we have to suffer, much to do 
Before the time be past. 

Chimes that keep time are neither slow nor fast ; 

Not many are the numbered .sands, nor few ; 

A time to sulfer and a time to do, 

And then the time is past." 

I’ve been a great deal happier since I have given up 
thinking about what is easy and pleasant, and being 
discontented because I couldn’t have my own will. 
Our life is determined for us : and it makes the mind 
very free when we give up w lolling and only think of 
bearing what is laid upon us, and doing what is given 
us to do. — George EllbL 
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Things that Make 

A durlstmu 
Thought. 

What would life be witliout Christmas ? 

Not just that Christmas in which the happy holiday 
merrymaking spirit is at its best, when we most enjoy 
to bestow ^ts and ex- 
tend our finest wishes to 
those we love, but the 
spiritual Christmas that 
awakens in our hearts a 
deeper and higher sense 
of the real and true 
significance of Christmas 
as the birthday of the 
Christ Child. 

\Miat would life be 
without the belief in 
Christianity? What 
could it be without some 
faith, some hoj>e in the 
history’ that for us began 
with the nativity in 
Bethlehem and ended in 
the Great Sacrifice on 
the hill called Golgotha ? 

Whal would life be 
without that little con- 
scious spark of truth, 
w’hich we sometimes call 
“ religion,** that is bom 
to glow in every human 
being ? Without that, 
what would lie the mean- 
ing of life ? and what 
could be the reason of 
death ? From what 
source could we receive 
our inspiration for growth, or origin of kindness, 
tolerance, goodness, truth and love ? 

Without Christmas and Christ i.anity our life would 
l>e an inexplicable riddle, without reason, without 
cause. But with it, life we understand as the great plan 
in which w’e are a part, for better or for worse, as we, 
in our understanding, are timid or courageous, weak 
or strong. 

The contemplation of Christmas and its spiritual 
significance is not for moods of gloominess and despair. 
Indeed, if that were true, we would not liave been given 
the sun to shine, the trees, the flowers, or the birds. 
Nor could laughter and song be on our lips, nor the 
beauty of people, places, and things delight our eyes. 

Christmas is a part of our lives. It is a time for great 
happiness. It was given to us as a day of rejoicing, 
and w*e should put into it all the fun, all the happiness, 
all the sunshine that we can. 

A Merry Christmas I ** 

Shlalag Through. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to speak of sunny natures 
who moved through the world like cheering music, 
spreading joy and gladness wherever they went. We 
liave all met rare souls who live in the sunlight all the 
time. They arc not always prosperous, surrounded by 


for Better Living 

luxuries and the things of the world that most people 
are seeking ; but no matter what reverses or sorrows 
come, they manage to keep joy in their heart. No 
matter what plight they may be in, they see something 
to be thankful for. They are always helpful, hopeful, 

encouraging, happy. 
Wherever they go they 
scatter sunshine. 

I know a girl whose 
smile and buoyant cheer- 
fulness are so appealing, 
so catching, that it is 
impossible for anyone to 
feel blue or out of sorts 
in her presence. There 
seems to be no end to 
her flow of good cheer. 
All the clouds of de- 
spondency, discourage- 
ment, and gloom disap- 
pear wdien she is near. 
She makes you laugh in 
spite of yourself — even if 
you seem dejected be- 
yond all hope. Her face 
is an inspiration. It is 
so animated, so happy, 
so radiant that one can 
scarcely keep one’s eyes 
off her. You feel the 
joyous thrill of her pres- 
ence lifting you out of 
yourself. She goes along, 
shining her way through 
life. 

As w'e move along our 
separate ways, we all 
leave a great .stream of something behind us, just as a 
ship leaves a great white band of seething foam in its 
wake when speeding through the water. We can leave a 
stream of blessings, of sunshine, of gladness and joy, 
or we can leave a poLson stream of pessimism, of nega- 
tive thoughts, of bitterness, of envy and gloom. We 
can shine through life, or we can gloom through — 
whichever we please. It has nothing to do with our 
condition, whether we are rich or poor, plain, or hand- 
some, fortunate or unfortunate. We can be a gloomer 
or a shiner, just as we please. 

Most of St. Paul's wonderful epistles were written 
in an underground dungeon. Yet there is not a despon- 
dent discouraging word in them ; not a single unkind 
expression in regard to his persecutors. There is no 
trace of grumbling, fault-flnding, or self-pity anywhere 
in them. Tlirough all his sufferings and persecution, 
St. Paul made the best of everything. It is said that 
he never wrote a line with a groan in it. He won im- 
mortality by shining through. 

Dlseraraggamit 
Is m 

The moment you yield to discouragement all your 
mental faculties become depressed. They lose power ; 
there is no co-ordination of effort among them. Con- 



Who tbIum honour ond n good nomo nboro 
vichog. 

Who con onjoy tho landacaiM without owning 
the land. 

Who can face poverty and miaforluno with 
cheerfulnoM and courage. 

Who hat a hearty appreciation of the 
beautiful in human life at well at in nature. 

Who hat a contontod mind liberally tlored 
with tho knowledge that maket life interetting. 

To whom plain living, high thinking, and 
iMeful work contlitutat real richet. 

Who it contdout of her onenett with tho 
One. 

Who hat a barmoniout happy homo. 

Who bat learned how to neutralUo fear 
thoughtt and worry thoughtt by their antidotet. 
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sequently, they fail to do vigorous team work. Your 
initiative is paralysed ; your executive ability strangled ; 
you are in no condition to do anything effectively ; 
your whole mentality is placed at a tremendous dis- 
advantage, and until this enemy is driven out of your 
mind, neutralised by the affirmation and the contempla- 
tion of its opposites — of courage, cheer, hope, and a 
vigorous expectation of splendid things to come — you 
are in no condition to do good work. 

Every suggestion of discouragement, of fear, of failure, 
is a destructive force, and in the degree that we allow 
ourselves to be influenced by it, will it tear down and 
retard our life processes, our life work. It will darken 
the mind and cause one to make fatally wrong decisions, 
to take steps which may ruin one’s happiness, one’s 
whole life. 

When trials and troubles come to us, when over- 
whelmed with sorrow, when death comes into our home 
and snatches away some dear one, it is very difficult 
to see through the storm, to pierce the black clouds 
and see the healing sun behind them. Struggling with 
the sorrow of that great loss in our life, it doesn’t seem 
as if we could ever be happy again. When so suffering 
we wonder in a sort of dumb resentment how' other 
people can possibly l>e laughing, having a good time, 
enjoying life as usual. It seems cruel, almost, lor others 
to enjoy w’hen we feel as if we could never even smile 
again. 

But we know that time heals the deepest sorrows, 
that physical and mental ills pass away, and that the 
brave soul is the one that adapts itself to the storms 
and sunshine of life. 

IB It nalljr FrMdoin 
Aftw JUl f 

A desire for freedom is common to every one of us. 
Many a girl living at home wnth her parents has, at 
some time of her life, given expression to some such 
utterance as this : “ Oh, that I were free to do as I like, 
and go where I like, without constantly being asked 
where I am going, wdiat I have been doing, what time 
1 am coming in, and whether 1 will do tliis or that ? I 
am sure, if I could only please myself about things, I 
should get on ever so much better and do so much more 
good in the world than I am doing now.” 

But maybe before very many years have passed 
those- dear questioning voices will have been stilled for 
ever, and you have only the memory of them. What 
then ? You are free — free to do just as you like, and 
go where 3"ou will, wnth no one 
who has any real right to ques- 
tion your doings. 

Are you satisfied ? No I a 
thousand times no I You would 
be willing to sacrifice a very great 
deal of what you now have to 
hear again a dear familiar voice 
as you enter the hou^c, saying : 

** Well, my dear, and how have 
you been getting on to-day ?" 

The freedom you craved so 
earnestly in the past is not tast- 
ing quite so sweet, after all, and 
it has brought with it the respon- 
sibility of settling for yourself 
many perplexities and difficulties 


that previously you had been in the habit of referring, 
quite naturally, to older and wiser heads than your own. 

See to it that you do all you can to fondly cherish 
those dear restraining influences wliile they are spared 
fo you. You will never have cause to regret having 
done so. And remember that it is only by Service, 
Submission, and Sacrifice, whether they be rendered to 
those we love on earth or to Him ’who gave His life a 
ransom for many, that we can ever hope to enter into 
a life of true and perfect freedom. 

Bum Yonr Bridget. 

“You can alwrays come home, John.” This was the 
parting word of a father to his son who was leaving 
the farm for the city, to make his start in the world. 
Now, this father wanted to help his son to succeed ; 
but in suggesting to him that he could always come 
home, he was making it easier for him to give up to 
discouragement, he was weakening his self-reliance. 

When Julius Caesar landed on our shores he burned 
all file ships that had transported his arm^", for he knew 
that if he cut off all possible means of retreat, his men 
would fight with greater desperation, because it would 
be a fight for their lives. 

When a young man leaves home to seek his fortune, 
lie should, like Ctcsar, burn his bridges behind him. 
The temptation to turn back when things go hard, when 
he cannot see the way, if there is an easy way of backing 
out, is almost irresistible. If a boy leaves home for the 
first time and enters the business world, know'ing that 
when he gets homesick his parents will w^ant him to come 
home, that they will welcome him, and will allow^ him to 
stay liome if he desires to, it is a bad thing for the hoy. 

One reason for half of the failures in life is that people 
do not burn their bridges behind them, do not cut off 
all possible retreat. It is a weakness of human nature 
that when things go hard, when it looks black ahead, 
we are easily led to turn back. The most unfortunate 
derisions in life, those w'hich lialve and quarter one’s 
possible success, which make mediotTc careers of possible 
superb ones, arc the result of turning back when dis- 
couraged, homesick, and disheartened. It is only the 
grim resolution to push on, whether hard or easy, 
whether we can see the goal or not, that wins. 

To learn to depend on one's self, to look for one’s 
resources inside and not outside of one's self, is to learn 
the secret of success and of happiness. Without self- 
reliance we are the sport of every wind that blows, the 
victims of chance, of environment, of circumstances, 
of others who would use us, ex- 
ploit us for their owm ends. But 
those who are self-reliant hold 
the key to everything that is de- 
sirable in life. They are stronger 
than tilings that oppose them. 

All the real successes in life, 
and all the great achievements 
in the world’s history, have had 
their root in the vigorous exer- 
cise of those self-reliant qualities 
that make for true manhood and 
womanhfxjd. Strong characters 
are not built up by pampering 
or indulgence ; they are the result 
only of steady individual work 
towards a great life-purpose. 


Wtt Render Thanks 

For morrimont for happy healthful play. 

For sonse of humoui— *that to sombre grey 
Giyei colour. 

We reader thanks. 

For kindly wit, that for a litt!a whila 

Win baniah thouihts of sadnaaa, brim a smile 

To tired ones, 

We render thanks. 

For happy souls, who make Ihe best of things. 
Whose cheerfulness a gladsome feelim brings 
To others. 

We render thanks, 

M. F. 
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Jim’s Great 
Idea 

I. 

'' My dear Mother, — I cannot tell 
ytni how very sorry Tom and I are 
that it is an utter impossibility to 
invite you to spend Christmas wth 
us as usual this year. If we could 
have managed an inch of room, you 
certainly shouldn’t have been left 
out ; but the truth is, we re feeling 
our little house a good deal cramped 
lately, and now Marjory’s engage- 
ment brings another meml^er into 
the family. Jim Turton. as you 
know, is a lonely and homeless man, 
so we can’t do other than invite him 
to spend the festive season with his 
sweetheart. Then Madge writes that 
she’s bringing a college chum home 
for the Christmas holidays, liecause 
her people are abroad But for this 
latter fact, you shouldn’t have been 
left out ; but she must have Madge’s 
room, while Madge shares with 
Marjorie, and Jim gets our one and 
only spare l)ed-chamber. So, mother, 
dear, I’m sure you \m11 undci stand 
how impossible it is to put you up, 
heart sorry as we are. W'e do hope 
you won't be too lonely, but will 
have a very quiet and peaceful time. 
I enclose a small Christmas pre- 
sent. Sec that you spend it all on 
making yourself comfortable during 
the holidays. With the heartiest of 
t hristmas greetings and much love, 
in which Tom and all the children 
join me 

“ Your loving daughter, 

“ Je ANNIE.” 

Granny read the letter through 
very slowly, pausing now' and again 
to wipe her spectacles in the process ; 
and when she had finished, the slow 
tears of age rose to her faded blue 
eyes and fell one by one down her 
lovely old face. 

For she had looked forward to the 
approaching Christmastide with a 
great eagerness — had, indeed, lived 
(*n the prospect of her usual visit 
for wrecks past ; and the disappoint- 
ment was therefore a very keen one. 

” I’ve always loved Christmas 
with them,” she whispered, her sweet 
mouth quivering. ” It’ll be terribly 
lonely here all alone.” 

But presently, mother-like, she 
l>egan to excuse her only chil 1. 

” Of course, Jeannie can’t help 
herself,” she said, brushing awry 
her tears resolutely. ” Tom and 


A Christmas 

Storjr 

she have been goodness itself to me, 
and I’ve spent'every Christmas with 
them since father died. But their 
children must come first, of course — 
it's only right that they should, and 
old folks like me must be contented 
to be left out sometimes. But,” 
she ended, fresh tears rising to her 
eyes, ” I should have liked this 
Christmas with them above all others. 
It was sweet to be with them when 
the children were young. I believe 
I enjoyed the excitement of the 
Christmas tree and the hanging up of 
their stockings as much as ever they 
did. But now that Marjory is en- 
gaged, I w’anted to live again in 
their sweet romance. I believe I 


** MARJOKIBf MV GIRL, WB*LL HAVB 

ItlNNBK BBPOBB IT GBTS COLD.** 
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was just longing to see her with her 
lover.” 

Marjory was first favourite of all 
her grandchildren. Not even the 
eldest boy Harry had as warm a 
place in his grandmother’s heart as 
had the golden-haired Marjory — 
her parents’ first-born. She loved 
the liigh -spirited Madge very dearly 
also, w'hile the two schoolboys, 
Arthur and Hugh, were very dear to 
their old Granny. But Marjory had 
her grandfather's eyes and waving 
golden hair, besides his thoughtful 
disposition. And somehow she had 
W'oven herself about her granny's 
heart as not one of the others had 
done ; and ever since the news of 


Drmm by 
£rmtt Prater, 
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her engagement to the clever young 
engineer Jim Turton had come 
along, Grann}'' had longed to meet 
him. She wanted to be sure that he 
was worthy of her darling, and had 
quite expected the opportunity to 
judge for herself this Christmas. 

I wish Madge hadn’t given that 
invitation to her college chum," she 
said presently. But a moment later 
she took herself to task for this 
thought. 

" Don't begin to encourage selfish, 
ness in your old age, Granny,” she 
reprimanded herself severely. “ If 
the child can't be at liberty to do a 
kindness to a friend, it's a pity." 

So she refused to blame any one of 
them. Instead, she sat down and 
wrote a sweet letter in her trembling 
pointed old-fasliioned handwriting 
to her daughter, saying that .she 
exactly understood their difficulty, 
and would make herself quite cosy 
and happy alone this Christmas. 
They were not to worry about her m 
Ihe slightest, she added. Their 
generous gift would give her a 
splendid Christmas, and she would 
be thinking of them all the time, 
and praying for their happiness. 

Having sent off this letter, together 
with the dainty Christmas gifts 
^^hich her own wrinkled hands had 
fashioned for each one — knitted 
silk .socks for her son-in-law and the 
boys, not forgetting the new grand- 
son-to-be, and exquisitely-fashioned 
jumpers for her daughter and the 
girls — gifts which had occupied 
Granny for many hours the past 
months, and to buy the expensive 
materials for which she liad sacrificed 
herself considerably. Granny care- 
fully put away in a safe place the 
five-pound note which had been 
her daughter’s Christmas gift to her, 

" I don't need Christmas dainties," 
she said to lierself, " my digestion is 
best with simple foods. It wdll buy 
Marjorie a wedding present when the 
day is fixed. 1 should like to send her 
something nice." 

II. 

Christmas morning dawned cold 
and cloudy, and as Granny dressed 
she looked out of the window dubi- 
ously. 

" It looks like snow," she said to 
herself with a shudder. " I do hope 
it keeps off. I want to get to church, 
if possible. It'll be the only bit of 
Christmas I shall have." 

Her dear old mouth trembled a 
little as she spoke, for, there was no 
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doubt about it, Granny was feeling 
this first Christmas to be spent alone 
a very lonely time. 

Having wrapped herself up cosily 
in the fur-lined coat which had 
l>een her daughter’s last Christmas 
present to her. Granny made up 
her fire and set off to church, brav- 
ing the elements, though snow still 
threatened. 

The tieautiful service did much to 
soothe her disappointed old heart, and 
as it proceeded something of the 
blessed peace of Christmas stole over 
her desolation. 

But as she stepped out into the 
cold air again her loneliness returned 
doublefold, and she struggled home- 
wards in the teeth of an icy wind, 
and with her spirits, like the thermo- 
meter, somewhere down towards zero. 

Shivering with cold, she l)egan to 
regret tliat she had ventured out. 
Her fire, she feared, v\oiild be dull 
and lifeless, while her .simple dinner — 
it was to consist of some stewed mc<it 
and potatoes and a milk pudtling — 
would need to be heated before she 
could take it. Somehow the simple 
fare did not appeal to her as much as 
it had done on the day before, when 
she had assured herself it was all 
her simple needs required. 

Having reached her tiny home, 
Granny opened the door with her 
latchkey, her old hands almost too 
numbed with the cold to turn it, and 
stepped into the tiny hall. Then she 
rubbed her eyes, thinking she must 
assuredly be dreaming of the past. 
For the place was transformed. A 
big bunch of mistletoe liung from the 
gas-bracket in the centre, while red- 
berried holly adorned the few' pictures 
and the tops of the doors. Besides 
all this there came from the small 
kitchen a most delicious aroma of 
Christmas fare, so that Granny looked 
around her wonderingly 

" I must have got into the wrong 
house," she said to herself fearfully, 
for Acacia Cottage was one of a row 
of similar small dwellings, and such a 
mistake was a very possible one. 

She turned to make her way out 
again, hoping to escape before she 
was discovered, hating the thought 
of the necessary explanations. But 
before she reached the door a pair 
of strong young arms were round 
her, and liad drawn her under the 
mistletoe. 

"Merry Christmas, Granny!" a 
merry masculine voice said heartily, 
accompanying the words with a kiss 
quite as hearty. 
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A moment later a voice, w'hich 
Granny recognised as belonging to 
her favourite grandchild, called from 
the kitchen — 

" It's all right. Granny. It’s Jim. 
you know. I can’t come just now\ 
because I’m just making the gravy." 

" Now we’re properly introduced," 
said Jim Turton, putting his arm 
round her ; " so come m and be cosy, 
Granny dear. Marjory will join us 
as soon as she’s through the culinary 
mysteries " 

He drew her into the tiny parlour 
as he spoke, and again Granny 
scarcely knew' her owui home, so 
transformed had it been during her 
absence at church. 

Instead ol the smouldering fire she 
liad expected to find, a great roaring 
one sent out its radiant warmth, 
lighting up the dull winter’s da 3^ with 
its glow. The table was drawn into 
the centre of the room and daintily 
laid for dinner, a great bowl of golden 
tulips occupying the centre of it. 
The room was lavislily decorated, 
as w'as the hall, with holly^ and 
mistletoe, and looked dctidedlv 
Chnstmass}* ; while Granny’s own 
comfortable chair was drawn up in 
front of the fire, adorned with a new 
briglith'-culoured cushion which in- 
vited repose, while on the back ot it 
w'as a w'arm white woollen shawl. 
Besides all this a delightful pair t>f 
fur-lined slippers stood warming on 
the hearth. 

"Why, Granny," said Jim’s deep 
young voice, " 3'ou’re cold." 

He pushed her into the depths of 
her chair as he spoke, having first 
very gentl}' divested her ot her 
bonnet and coat and drawn the gloves 
from her frozen hands as tenderly, she 
told herself, as her owm daughter 
might have done. Then he put the 
new' cushion to her back, and wrapped 
her warmly in the cosy shawd, after 
which he drew' her boots from her 
cold feet and put on the warm furry 
slippers. 

" These are Marjory's and my 
Christmas gifts," he explained as he 
did so. " Now', Granny dear, are you 
quite comfortable." 

Still feeling that she w'as in some 
strange dream. Granny drew his 
strong dark face down to hers and 
kissed this new grandson-to-be of 
hers upon the lips, and maybe he 
noticed the tremble of her old lips, 
for when he lifted his head again 
his fine eyes w'ere wet with unshed 
tears. 

"You are very good to me," she 
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said at last, the tears trembling on 
her eyelashes. 

Before slic could say more Mar- 
jor\"’s voice called from the kitchen — 
" Hurry up, Jim ; 1 want you.” 
With another kiss upon Granny’s 
faded cheek, he departed obediently, 
and n moment or two later Marjory 
a]>j>eareil with a big tray in her 
tair hands. Having deposited it on 
the stand, she crossed the room and 
lield out her arms to (iranny. 

“ Merry Christmas. Granny! ” she 
said, taking the frail form into her 
strong young arms ” How* do you 
like Jim’s and my surprise ? ” 

T^ecause of the emotion whicli 
posses.sed her, for a moment Granny 
ctuild not answer, and Jim. who had 
entered in ^Marjfiry’s wake, carrying 
a disli which held a small turkey, 
beautifullv browned, realised this. 
So he ^aid firmly — 

" Now . M.arjory,my girl, we ll have 
dinner before it get’s cold; we can 
talk during the meal. Granny mu.st 
be famished alter her cold walk, and 
I'm sure I am after our run.” 

” So am I,” agreed Marjory, 
smiling radiantly at her sweetheart ; 
“ .so let’s begin, Now, Granny, though 
this IS your home, you’re our guest 
to-day.” 

They seated Ciranny w ith her back 
to the fire, Marjory taking one end 
of the table and Jim the other, and 
while he carved and Marjory served 
the vegetables they explained their 
iinlooked for appearance 

“It was all Jim’s doing,” said 
Marjory, beaming acniss the table at 
the man she loved. “ When he 
arrived at home yesterday and found 
that you weren't there he suggested 
that, as you couldn't spend this 
Christmas with us, he and I should 
spend it with you. 1 was only too 
delighted, and so wt went out and 
bought the necessary viands, be- 
cause I knew you’d never have 
troubled to stock much Christmas 
fare just for yourself. Tlien we set 
oft early tliis morning in Jim’s motor- 
car, and wo did the whole run in a 
little oven an hour.” 

” But ijow did you get in ? ” 
gasped Gfanny, looking admiringly 
at the two ^LHving faces which graced 
her festive liard. 

” Easily enough,” laughed Marjory, 

“ my Jim’s a first-ratc burglar. When 
we found you were out, and guessed 
you’d gone to church as usual, he 
( limbed the water-spout and got in 
' t your bed-room window, which, 
tor; unately, y ou 'd left a little open. 


Then he let me in, and we set to wwk. 
Jim helped tremendously,” she added, 
and the pride in her sw^eet voice as 
she spoke her sweetheart's name told 
Granny what she had wanted to 
know' ever since she had heard of the 
engagement of this favourite grand- 
child of hers, that Marjory loved Jim 
with the whole of her pure heart ; 
while the glance he gave her across 
the table told her, also, that he, too, 
loved her with an eijual love. 

“ You're not sorry w^e came ? ” 
asked Jim gently, as he handed 
Granny the daintiest cut of the 
turkey. I did so want to see you, 

localise ” His voice broke a little. 

Then he went on tenderly, “ You sec, 
niy own dear granny, who brtnight a 
little orphaned laddie up, and w^as 
everything to me, is spending her 
first ('hristmas in the Father’s Hou.se 
of many Mansions, and, even with 
the girl 1 love, 1 was missing her 
terribly. If she had lived, I sliould 
have stolen ]Marj(^ry away from her 
own peojile and taken her to sjiend 
Christmas with my own granny.” 

“ S<), instead,” Marjory added 
softly, ” he’s brought me to spend 
it with you. Granny.” 

III. 

That was a most delightful Christmas 
dinner. The two young people in- 
sisted upon (iranny risking indigestion 
and tasting everything ; and Mar- 
jory’s cooking was a great success. 
The Christmas pudding, which Jim 
carried all steaming from the kitchen, 
w’itli its crown of holly, was most 
delicious, wiiile the mince-pies, w hich 
Marjory had made the day before, 
were all that could be desired. 

Dessert followed, and, like the two 
children they wTre, the lovers had 
even provided crackers, and insisted 
upon Granny wearing the gaily- 
coloured cap she obtained from hers 
upon her snowy waving hair, while 
Jim’s dark head and Marjory’s 
golden one were similarly adorned. 

I'hen, when the meal was cleared 
away, they all sat round the fire and 
told Christmas stories in the time- 
honoured old w'ay. 

But presently Granny grew drow'sy, 
and soon she w^as fast asleep, lying 
back again.st her cosy cushion. 

How long she slept she did not 
know. But she was wakened from a 
sweet dream — in which her dead 
husband was the lover of her youth, 
and they w'ere wandering hand in hand 
in the Vicarage garden which had 
been her home, while the Christmas 
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bells were ringing from the old church 
near by — by some lover-like words, 
whispered in a man’s deep voice. 

For the moment she thought they 
were all part of her dream. 

” Marjory,” the voice said, ex-, 
quisite in its tenderness, ” you do 
love me, my beloved 1 ” 

Gpening her eyes, she realised that 
the words had been spoken by Jim to 
his .sweetheart Marjory, who had been 
named after her Granny. 

The dark head and the fair one 
were very close together, and, realising 
that they were unaware that they 
were w'atchcd, Granny closed her 
eyes again and pretended still to be 
asleep. 

The striking of the old clock upon 
the marble mantelpiece, as it gave 
out five mii.sical strokes, broke the 
soft murmuring of the lovers' voices, 
and Marjory sprang up, wdiispering 
to Jim — 

“ I'ive o’clock 1 I must get tea 
ready.” 

“ Let me help,” he whispered ; and 
stealthily, thinking that (xraiiny still 
slept, the two lovers stoic from the 
w'arm room, returning presently w’itli 
the tea-tray set with all sorts of lovely 
fruits and cakes, conspicuous amongst 
which w'as a great iced spice cake, 
dainties which Ciranny enjoyed as 
much as the grandchildren. 

After tea the lovers gathered round 
the old piano and sang Christmas 
carols, Granny joining in now^ and 
again with her quavering old voice, 
and it was not until nine resonant 
strokes chimed from the clock, and 
Granny, much against her will, needed 
to stifle a yawn, that they thought of 
taking their departure. 

“ (Cranny's sleepy,” said Marjory; 

” it’s her l>ed-time. You must run 
to the garage for the car, Jim, and 
we must get home.” 

A few minutes later, wrapped to 
the eyes in warm wraps, Marjory and 
Jim took their departure. But, as he 
kissed her very tenderly, Jim wdiis- 
pered, drowning her warm thanks 
with his young lips — 

” You must spend next C'liristmas 
in our own little home, Granny, with 
— my wife and me.” 

And, colouring exquisitely, Marjory 
added her invitation to his. 

With a lieart glowing with grateful 
happiness Granny crept upstairs, 
when they had driven off, and lay 
down to her rest, murmuring — 

” God bless them both for their 
kindness to old Granny 1 God give 
them the happiness they deserve 1 ” 



A Knitted Coat with Brushed Wool Collar 



Here we have a useful coat worked in a fancy stitch with 
collar and cuffs made of the fashionable brushed wool. 

Materialt RequirttL 

22 02. of 5-ply Ladyship " 

Scotch Fingering, 6 oz. of '' Lady- 
ship Thistledown Wool, a wire 
brush, a pair of long bone No. 8 
needles, and a set of No. I2 steel 
needles. 

Abbreviationt 
Used. 

K = knit ; p = purl ; it = stitch 
or stitches. 

The Back. 

Cast on the No. 8 needles 95 st 
{19 in. wide), k 10 ridges {2 rows 
make one ridge). 

15 / Roiv of Pattern. — K. 

2nd, ^th and 0th Rows . — * K 3, p i, 
repeat from *, ending row k 3. 

5th and jtli Rows. — K. 

hth Row.—V. 

Repeat from ist to 8th row inclfi- 
sivc for pattern throughout coat. 

Continue in pattern, decreasing 
I st on each end of needle every 
eighth row until there arc 71 st on 
needle (14 in. in width). 

This is the waist-line. Continue 
in pattern for 7 patterns about 8 
in. from waist-line. 

Now cast on 8 st on each end of 
needle every other row until 72 st 
have been jidded (14J in.) at each 
end of needle for sleeves. 

('ontinuc in pattern on the 215 st 
until there are 6 patterns (6^ in.) 
from where the st were first cast 
on for the sleeves. 

Continue on the 95 st for over 
the shoulder (slipping the remaining 
st on to a spare needle), increase 
I st towards front every other row 
until 23 st are added for front 
Cast off 8 st at end of needle for 
sleeves, and increase i st towards 

front every other row until 72 st arc cast off for sleeve and 
55 st (ii in. wide) are left on needle. 

Knit for a further 7 patterns, then increase i st towards 
side scam every eighth row until there are 63 st on needle 


(12J in. wide). Continue until side scam is same length as 
side seam on back, including the lo border ridges. Cast ott. 

• Commencing at shoulder again, 
cast off 25 st for back of neck, and 
on the 95 st k other front to corre- 
spond. 

The Cuffs. 

With the steel needles pick up 
56 st round sleeve, k in rib of k 1, 
p 1 for 3 in. (or until sleeve is desired 
length). 

With the Thistledown Wool and 
the steel needles k 18 ridges. 

Next Row . — K 2 ♦ over k 2 st 
together, repeat from ♦ across. 

K 1 1 more rows, cast off, sew up 
side seams, sleeves, and cuffs. 

The Pockets. 

Cast on 31 st, k 5 ridges, making 
a buttonhole in centre of tliird 
ridge, then k, following pattern 
from ist to 8th row inclusive, 
until there are four patterns, 
k 10 more ridges, cast off. 
Make two pockets, and sew one 
to each side of coat. 

The Collar. 

With the Thistledown Wool and 
the steel needles cast on 3 st, k 
in ridges, increase i st on each end 
of needle every other row until 
there are 33 st on needle (5^ in. 
wide), k in ridges until straight side 
of collar fits neck of coat. 

K in ridges, decrease i st on 
each end of needle every other row 
until 3 st are left, cast off together, 
break off wool. Sew collar to neck 
of coat 

The ButtonholM. 

When working the right front, 
make a buttonhole in the first 
pattern down the straight edge by 
casting off 3 st (3 st in rrom the edge) and casting them on 
again in the next row. 

Repeat in every third pattern until 6 buttonholes have 
been worked. 


When Renovating 

An excellent way of cutting hand-knitted fabric when any alter- 
ations are desired t ) be mide, such as shortening the sleeves of a 
jumper, or perhaps levelling the hem of a child’s frock that has 
dropped in wear, is to firmly siitch along a piece of tape back- 
wards and forwards with the ‘sewing-machine, just above where the 
cut is to be made. The portion to be dis|iensed with can then be 
cut away without any fear of the work unravelling farther than is 
desired. In the case of a sU eve, the taped edge can bs covereil by 
n freshly-knitted cuff ; or, if it is the hem of a frock, a band of 
plain knitting in some pretty contrasting co’our can be applied. 


Knitted Garments 

In this wiy, too, a slip-on jumi^ei can be converted into a very 
creditable Ijttle house jacket or under-coat by stitching two pieces 
of ta])e close tc^ethcr down the centre of the front, and cutting 
between them. Trim the edges with a band of a contrasting 
colour, and your little jacket is ready to vear. 

This should suggest many possiliilities for renovating hand- 
knitted garments, which would otherwise have to be dis- 
carded as unfit for wear. If the wool is faded at all, it 
would be quite worth while to have the garment dyed after 
renovation. 
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Blouses for the Christmas Festivities 



A SLhE\LLfcS‘. (»\EKbtOlSL 
\M1H M.lAKFNEChED 
(-.UMIL 

No 9284. 

Sizes for 34 and 36 inche^ 
bust measure. 


Paper Patterns* price 9d. each* postage Id. eac h extra hj unsealed 
packet post, or 2d. by letter post. Address to the **Girl's Own** 
Fashion ^itor, 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, &C. 4. 


The belt of 
t !i e little 
blouse in the 
centre fastens 
^sith buttons 
and button 
holes at the 
side. 



No. 9284. 


A i»NF pirt I ni sr 
No. 9286. 

Sizes for 34 and 36 Inches 
bust measure. 

This fastens with a 
placket at centre front, 
and the fringe of em 
liroKlery silk across the 
liise of the placket is 
<|uite a novel touch. 


When buying 
blouse nets, 
ask to see the 
“ Ileathcole ** 
designs ; these 
aie admirable 
for dress- 
making pur- 
]>« >scs. 




A FkHIY DPSir.N FOR 
riGUREO SILK OR N£ 1 . 

No. 9285. 

Sizes for 34 and 36 inches 
bust measure. 


No. 9285 



The diagrams above will be a guide to the amateur dressmaker in putting together the little one-piece 
blouse, No. 9286. Fig. i shows the simplicity of its construction, and the diagram on the right carries 
the worker through the various stages of blouse-making from the facing of the neck and placket to 
the setting of the gathers into the band, and the embroidery stitches used in ornamenting the neck and 
sleeve edges. In Figs. 8 and 9 the French seam has even been clearly illustrated to help the beginner ; 
this is always the best seam to use for blouses made of thin fabric that is at all given to fraying. 
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Indoor Dresses and a Practical Apron 





Diagram showing how the Apron 
Pattern^ No. 9282, slips over the 
head and fastens with buttons 
under the arms. 


I 


1 1 


On the left is a charm 
ing little No Button 
Dress It hangs straight 
from neck to hem, with 
slight fulness at the 
waist - line in back. 
The fronts have sash 
ends attached that lie 
m the back 1 he i ight 
front crosses o\er the 
left, the left sash end 
slipping thi ough a 
slash in the right front 
Soft pleats at the 
under arms give the 
dress a graceful “set 
Pattern No 9283 can 
be supplied m sizes 
for 34 and 36 inches 
bust mc'isure. 






m 




No 9283 

The little frock on the left is 
just the thing l^r badminton 
01 tennis It would make up 
well in lootals \ el\et Cloth 
Pattern ISo 9281 is supplied 
m si/es for 32 and 34 inchts 
bust measure, an<l includes the 
blouse as well as the o\erdress 

The practical little Dusiing 
Apron on the right. No 9282, 
IS supplied in the medium si/e 
onl} 


Pattarns of all the daaigns on thia 
pago can bo obtauiod pneo 9d. 
oach, poBtago Id aach extra by 
n nao a lo d packet poet, or 2d. by 
letter poet Address to the ** Girl's 
Own" Fashion Editor, 4. Bourorto 
St r eet , Fleet Street, London, £ C 4. 


AH inqniries respecting our Paper 
Patterns must be accompanied by 
a etamped addressed envelope for 
reply. 


♦ h 


Li 
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Simple Underwear and Children’a Frocks 


Paper Patterns, 
price 9cL each, 
postasre Id. each 
extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 
2d. by letter post. 


'Wi 


Address to the 
“Girrs Own” 
Fashion Editor, 4, 
Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 4. 


1 HI envelope 
chemise is still to 
the front, and four 
attractive little de- 
signs for the-^e gar- 
mtnts are illus- 
trated on thii» page. 

In the figures in 
the centre, the 
snail cuttings of 
the material have 
been shaped to 
form no\el shoulder 

IMain bindings 
and hem stitching 
aie \er> much in 
CMilcnct for trim- 
ming undtrvvear 
just now, and ha\e 
the ail vantage of 


4 

M 


malsing the gar- 
ments much easier 
to launder. 

About 2 yards of 
material will be 
reijuired for either 
of the chemise pat- 
terns illustrated 

Cotton crepe, 
Tarantullc, nain- 
sook, voile, or lap 
silk are all suitable 
materials to use, 
and there is so little 
work in the making 
that even without 
the aid of a machine 
the home worker 
will not find such 
garments a heavy 
task. 
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THRIK CHAKMINr flAY DRPSSR8. 

No 9264 No 6265 

Each fn it/es for 2, 4 •'id 6 years. 


No. 6269. 


** Provoke not your 
ChUdren to Wrath" * 



MAK<.AKM : SOMMIWES KNOWN AS 
“I’LKl'nUAL SUNSItINF.” 


I DOUBT whether many chil- 
dren are by nature as ill- 
tempered as they appear to 
be. From observation of the 
ways of many nursemaids and 
not a few mothers, I am often 
inclined to the view that a 
good deal of totally unneces- 
sary thwarting, contradiction, 
and snubbing has, in spite of 
an undeniable latitude per- 
mitted to the modern child, 
gone to their making. 

Not long ago, for instance, 

I was a witness to the follow- 
ing incident. A small boy, at 
home on holidays, was finding 
himself greatly intrigued by 
the operations of a couple of 
workmen engaged in painting 
and renovating liis mother's 
greenhouse. Watching excit- 
edly for their arrival about 
breakfast time, he attached 
himself to them until their 
departure, handing up putty, 
clearing away rubbish, running 
messages, and generally feeling 
himself indisp<‘nsable to the 
progress of the job, Absorlx'd 
in the happy adventure, he 
had neglected to perform the 
half-hour's reading that was his daily 
holiday task, fixed for performance 
immediately after breakfast. Called 
to order, he promised iu carry this 
out each day as soon as the painters 
should have vani.slied from his view. 
]^ut nurse was adamant, and mother 
backed her up. So a very sulky little 
boy performed his reading with how^ 
much concentration J know^ not, and 
an atmosphere of gloom descended 
upon all concerned each morning 
that the question cropped up anew . 

Now wdiy ? Discipline is an excel- 
lent thing, yet may w^ell possess a 
certain flexibility. Why thw^art the 
child when no good could result ? 
Why not have agreed to a perfectly 
reasonable proposal and permit the 
task to be performed later on ? 

lliis is but a single example of the 
sort of tyranny of which, in our cult 
of obedience, many of us are guilty. 
Master Tommy is forbidden to eat 
his cake before his bread and butter, 
though the poor child, like some of 
his elders, does not like to end up a 
meal on a sweet note, but prefers to 
cat the fancy portion first. Assuming 
that mere greed is at the bottom of 


the inversion, nurse brings about a 
wrangle, wdns, and Tommy is voted 
a cross ill-mannered boy. Even if 
greed had prompted too anxious a 
seizure of the dainty, would not the 
action have brought its own lesson 
in teaching the infant that, having 
too early demolished his cake, he 
must pay the penalty of eating bread 
and butter while others have arrived 
at the legitimate cake stage ? 

Then there is Miss Peggy, a little 
girl who has early arrived at her ow n 
individual ideas in regard to clothes. 
She takes a most determined dislike 
to wearing the frocks and coats that 
her mother thinks so picturesque." 
The other girls laugh at them, and 
she feels irritated and obsessed when- 
ever she is forced to don them. Tears 
even occur on occasions, and a good 
deal of head-tossing and disagree- 
able protests have to be met and 
snubbed. Is it necessary ? Might we 
not at an earlier stage take our clxil- 
dren into our councils when the buy- 
ing of garments is on the tapis ? 
Nothing provokes a young person 
more than being made to feel con- 
spicuous among her fellows, and many 


a needless fit of temper is en- 
gendered by neglect of this 
fact. 

Sometimes a child is pro- 
voked, it seems to me, out of 
pure tactlessness. How many 
children have I not seen 
punished, when wisdom has 
pointed not to punishment but 
to distraction ? The baby that 
will, as all babies insist on 
doing, throw a toy continually 
out of its reach and then de- 
mand that it shall be returned, 
does not need correction but 
diversion. To turn its atten- 
tion cleverly to a picture or a 
flow er, wliile secretly removing 
the disturbing toy, will keep 
him sweet-tempered ; w'hile 
insistence on the correction of 
his wilful ways will inevitably 
SOW' the seeds of wrath. The 
less frequently wTatli is pro- 
voked in a child the less need 
will the parent find later to 
correct a tendency to ill-tem- 
per. Yet she often diiiberately 
provokes that wrath in the 
early days, wlien a little cir- 
cumvention w'ould have made 
all smooth. 

It is often w'ant of understanding 
of tlie importance which the appar- 
ently unimportant often assumes to 
childish eyes that lies at the root of 
the provocation for wliich parents 
and nurses are sometimes respon- 
sible. One of the worst fits of childish 
temper (resulting in perfect par- 
oxysms of fury on the part of the 
child) that I have ever witnessed, 
was occasioned by a mother who, 
in tidying up an over-full nursery 
toy-cupboard, had thrown away 
what seemed to her a worthless 
dilapidated engine. There were other 
and far finer engines left, yet it 
happened that it was on this par- 
ticular toy, defective as to its wheels 
and broken as to its funnel, that 
the child’s affections were lavished. 
And it had been thrown away 
irremediably ! 

Is it not because wre do not soon 
enough recognise the child as an 
individual, an entity that must be 
consulted and considered practically 
as soon as its mental faculties have 
begun to enfold, that so much need- 
less provocation to wrath is entailed ? 

[^Concludtd on page i6o.) 


The Cretonne Christmas Present 


CiiRi'JTMAS hats it*, delights, but also its 
piobkms and not least of these is the 
thristm.vs present problem It is not 
aU\ i\s eis\ to knoN\ ’what -will please 
c\tr\ one of \oui friends \nd even if 
vou do know it IS often a dilticulty to 
St cure tht right thing Moreover, the 
puielnse of st\er\l Christmas presents 
Is often a ver\ expensive business 
Whv not meet the difhcultv this ^rar 
b\ f:,i\ iiig all vour friends —at hast youi 
c,nl and woman friends — a eretoniu 
present ^ This eU^es not mean that tht\ 
will all have to ha\L either a cushion 
ro\ er or a frot k Chi the contrary , tlu re 
are a \ iriety of delightful items that 
can 1)0 made with cretonne several of 
which are illustrated on these pages 
Jhen vou ean decide what to make for 
each of vour friends, and buv vour 
length or lengths of cretonne and be 


her room For your home-making 
friend, the little dusting-cap would be 




A Cretonne covered Coat Hanger and uo g<iy Boxes 


busy stitching with a dchiiitc purpose in 
view instead of joining the frenzied rush 
to the shops where very often in the con- 
fusion everybody gets the wrong thing 

For tko Bachdor Girl or tho 
Mamod Woman. 

Do you want something for >our 
bachelor girl friend 
who has her ow n httli 
sitting room but not 
very much in it ^ 

Whv not give her 
a firescreen ^ Ihis 
would, perhaps, be 
too expensive a pro- 
position in the ordin- 
ary way, but to make 
Jt with cretonne and 
cardboard is just the 
easiest thing in the 
world Dr how about 
the little set for her 
writ 1 ng-table — a 
stationery rack and 
blotting pad, or the 
waste-paper basket, 
using cretonne the 
colour to tone with 


A Dusting Cap of Cretonne turned back 
with Plain coloured Material. 


an acceptable gilt or 
the tea apron A 
knitting bag is a gift 
that IS always apprt 
dated by the 
more elderly 
woman or 
one who does 
a good deal of 
work While 
boxes of vari- 
ous shapes 
and sizes and 
prettily deco- 
rated coat- 
hangers are 
gifts of which 
one cannot 
many Little 
remembered ' 


InoxfHmaivo Gifta. 

If you are contemplating making all 
your gifts cretonne gifts you could buy 
a large quantity of the same pattern, 
or you could, of course, buy youi 
cretonne according to the present Ihis 
is probably the better way, as a pattern 
that suits one article would not neces 
sarily suit another And if you arc 
planning your gifts to match or contrast 
with your friends rooms, you cannot 
match them all up on one design It 
IS extravagant to buy a different design 
for each article, but two or three patterns 
will serve to make very satisfactorily all 
the gifts illustrated here 

Por instance, i yard of cretonne at 
IS lid made the outside of the little 
lound box, the covering for the coat 
hanger, and the dusting-cap A y ard of 
another pattern made the outside of the 
glove-box and the pinafore A third 
yard made the writing tabic set, the 
fire screen took ij yards, and the little 
apron | yard 

Besides the cretonne vou will want 


cisily have too 
folks can be 

in cretonne with gifts of pretty 
pinafores or rompers and, 
made m a gay material the 
wearing of these will be no hardship, 
but rather a delight 




A Writing Set consittlng of Stttlonery Box and 
Blotter. 


some cardboard and some plain- 
colour^ material for lining or bind- 
ing as the case may 
be 


Th« Round 
Box. 


A Piaaforef a Knitting Bag, and a Tea Apron. 
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For this you will 
require two circles 
each of cretonne 
and plain material 
7 inches m diameter, 
and one piece of each 
19 inches long by 2t 
inches deep Also 
four circles of card- 
board, each 6 inches 
m diameter, and two 
pieces of very thin 
card, 18 inches by ij 
inches Cover each 
piece of cardboard, 
and join each plain 
circle to a cretonne 


The Cretonne Christmas Present 


circle. Also join the long narrow pieces 
together. Join them round to form a 
hoop, and seam one of the circular pieces 
to the edge to form the box. The other 
circular piece is the lid. This is attached 
to the top of the box by about an inch 
of buttonhole-stitching. The edge of the 
box and the lid are decorated with 
blanket-stitching in “Star Sylko," which 
should be of a colour to tone with the 
box. The cretonne used in this case 
ii a saxe-blue ground with pink roses, 
and the lining 

and stitching 

are of pale rose. 

The box is 
finished with a 
loop and button. 


The Glore- 
Box. 

This requires 
four pieces of 
cardboard each 
n| by 4 inches, 
four pieces 1 1 J by 
inches, and 
four pieces 4 
by 2 J inches. 

Of cretonne , 
for the out- 
si d e and 
plain mate- 
rial for lin- A Foldint W«te-P.per 

ing you will 

also require two pieces 12 J by 5 inches, 
tw'o pieces 12 J by 3^ inches, and two 
pieces 5 by inches. 

This box is made m exactly the same 
manner a.s the round box, except that, 
being rectangular, the sides have to be 


stitch in place. Then join 
the two pieces together and 
slip a few sheets of blotting- 
paper into the corners. 

Tho Fir<». 

Scroon* 

Although this may ap- 
pear the most ambitious 
item, it is probably the 
easiest of the lot to make. 

You will want ij yards of 
30-inch cretonne, and four 
thick pieces of 
cardboard each 
2*)i by 7 inches. 

Fold the cre- 
tonne in halt 
across the width, An Etsl 

and join the edges 
together on the wrong side. 
Turn to the right side, divide 
into four equal divisions, and 
: titch down. Slip a piece of 
cardboard into each section. 
Turn up the cretonne at the 
bottom to hold the cardboard 
in place, and hem on the 
wrong side. A coiqilc of 

tassels may be added, to 
decorate the screen. 

.Bkff Warte-Pxper 

asket, BmAvL 

This is made in a some- 
what similar style to the fire-screen. 
Its specially ( onvenient feature is that 
it folds, making it useful where space 
i'* limited. The cardlxiard sections are 
each 5 by 14 inches ; the bottom is a 
hexagon, 6 inches on a side. It takes 


to shape it and 
give it a cap- 
like effect. 

The Apron; 

This is merely 
a 25-inch square. 
On two oppo- 
site sides the 
points are cut 
off by mcasur- 
ing qj inches 
down the sides 
from the cor- 
ner, and then 
cutting across. 
These straight 
An Etslly-mide Fire-Screen. edges form 

the sides of 
the apron, the points form the bib and 
bottom. 

llcm all round. Tlien 7 inches from 
one point sew a casing stright across 
on the wrong side, to make a waist-hne. 
Run m a ribbon if yards in length, 
drawing it up a little, and stitching at 
each end to keep it in place. The ends 
of the ribbon form the ties. 

The Pinatfore. 

This needs J yard of cretonne, and 
about f vard of plain material for 
binding the edges (or tin* plain material 
may be omitted and the edges hemmed), 
also two ])earl buttons. A pattern (No. 
9270) can be supplied for this. Bind the 
edges all round with the contrasting 
material. The straps are crossed at the 
back, and fasten on each shoulder. 


joined separately instead of being in 
one piece, and the lid is joined to the 
back along one side. A pink- and- green 
flowery cretonne has been used here, 
and the stitching is in green, 

Th« Writing-Table 
Set 

If you have managed to make the 
boxes you will have no difficulty with 
the stationery-rack, which is, after all, 
only a box of a different shape with a 


I J yards of cretonne 36 inches wide for 
covering. 

Fold piece of material 31 i by 32 
inches, wrong side out, so that it is 
16 inches wide. Stitch the ends with 
f-inch scam ; turn right side out ; 
measure six equal divisions, and separ- 
ate these by stitching. These divisions 
will be about 5J inches wide. 

Slip in the cardboard panels. Stitch 
at the base of panels to hold them m 


The Knittmg- 
Beg. 

A yard of cretonne is w’anted for this, 
and the same quantity of sateen for 
lining. It has a tw^o- piece lower 
section gathered to straight upper 
sections, to which a straight strap is 
attached. 

A pattern for this, with two other 
knitting-bags, can be supplied (No. 9200), 
price gd., by post lod. 


piece slipped down the middle to make 
a division. You will require two pieces 
of cardboard, 8J by 7 inches, for the 
back, two pieces by 5} inches for 
the middle, two pieces by 3 inches 
for the front, four pieces 2 by 3 inches 
for the ends, and two pieces 8J by 2 
inches for the bottom. 

Cover each piece with cretonne, allow- 
ing I inch more all round for turnings. 
Then join the pieces together in pairs, 
and sew up to form a box, as illustrated. 
Slip in the middle section, and catch in 
place with a few stitches at the top. 

The blotter is simply two pieces of 
cardboard 1 1 J by 9 inches, covered with 
cretonne. Slip a little fold of cretonne 
across each corner of one piece, and 


place. Put tapes on the outside edges 
of end cardboards ; these arc tied to 
hold the basket together. 

Turn the raw edges in at the bottom 
and make a j-inch casing for the tape. 
When drawn up this holds the bottom 
in place. Cover the bottom and slip 
inside of basket. 

Tba Dusting- 
Cap. 

This requires only a small piece 
of aetonne 21 by i8i inches. This 
is hemmed round three sides, the 
fourth long side lieing faced with 
plain contrasting material to a depth 
of inches. This is turned back 
to show the plain edge, and a few 
pleats are put into the back section 


Tha CcNit- 
Hangor. 

No directions arc needed for this, as 
it IS merely a straight piece of cretonne 
gathered on to the hanger, after winding 
a strip of the cretonne round the hook 
portion. Very simple, and yet quite an 
acceptable little Christmas gift. Indeed, 
all the articles described here arc usable, 
which is, after all, a very important 
point, as we do not want to give useless 
things. 

But once you have started on the 
“ cretonne present “ you will find it is 
so fascinating that you will not want to 
stop, and you will probably think of 
several other gifts you will want to 
make for your friends this Christmas. 
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Decorating for Christmas 


1 ALWAYS feci that as regards colour for 
the Christmas decorations wc need no 
further inspiration than that proWded 
Ui by our branches of liolly and our 
sprigs of mistletoe. If wo keep as far 
possible to red, green, and white, we 
must needs secure the Yuletidc atmo- 
sphere in good measure ; for, from long 
association with this festive period, the 
combination of the three has Ix'come as 
emblematic as the flags of the nations. 
Nor need wc be rhar>' of the quantity of 
red which we bring into our scheme of 
decoration, despite the fact that in the 
ordinary way red is a tint that calls for 
particular discretion. 

I have alwa^'s felt convinced that 
the Christmas dinner-table at which 
sat Tiny Tirn of the Christmas Carol 
must have been lit up by a lamp with a 
red shade, and that a reddish glow of 
this description must have been largely 
responsible for the transformation of 
Scrooge into something more human and 
humane. But however this may be, 
I would counsel all those who would sec 
to it that the Peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men ” feeling be pro- 
jH-rly present at their family gathering 
this December ^how often, alas, is it to 
Ik* found wanting !) shall encourage it 
by a due allowance of coloured lights. 

Crinkled paper, usually rather a dis- 
a])pointing material when formed into 
stiff frills, is admirable when treated 
in streamer form. Cut up a series of 
lengths about an inch wide of this red 
paper, paste the ends side by side along 
a strip measuring the circumference of 
your electric -light shades, and let the 
whole depend gaily with a beribboned 


effect. Moving with every breeze — such 
.streamer decorations are especially 
effective in a ball-room — these gay 
lengths of crimson paper seem full of 
life and liveliness. They can be effected 
at a very small cost, and will last tlie 
Christmas season through As a varia- 
tion, one or two of the lights might be 
treated with alternate strips of red, 
white, and green. 

At Christmas time the wild extrava- 
gance in price to which cut flowers in- 
variably rise leaves me unmoved, for far 
more appropriate to the Yuletidc room 
do I consider little plants of the Christ- 
mas cherry, cheerv' pots of w’hich, w'lth 
their orangc-hued berries, look to my 
mind better than any flowers in con- 
junction with holly berries and leaves. 
But be well-advised and buy your plants 
at least a fortnight before the 25th, 
for as soon as Christmas w'cek has 
arrived their cost has usually doubled. 
If you can find time to paint their pots 
and their saucers a holly-berry red, and 
to tic round their waists a green ribbon, 
they will look, on your dinner-table, 
more festive still. 

As for the garlanding of your rooms 
with leaves and berries, remember that 
the closer you follow the lines of your 
decorations and of your furniture, the 
finer will be your effect. Smilax is a 
useful variant on myrtle for garlanding 
purposes, for its easy manipulation 
enables one to secure graceful effects 
where lightness is required. 

Wien tlie Christmas board is groaning 
witli good things, it is sometimes vlifficult 
to find a suitable place for all the crackers 
that one wishes to lay, and these often, 


if arranged in too great profusion, 
convey an untidy effect to the table. A 
pretty w’ay of disposing of the surplus 
is to place them w'ith some of the Christ- 
mas parcels in a basket of gilt wicker 
adorned with ribbons and suspended 
from the ceiling. With the arrival of 
dessert, and the clearance of some of the 
table impedimenta, the ]>asket can be 
lowered and its contents distributed. 

Never do wine-glasses and decanters 
of green Bohemian glass, nor fruit plates 
and dishes of that green ware that was in 
vogue in the mid-nineteenth century, 
look so well as on the Christmas table, 
w^herc they seem to fit in wuth the holly 
leaves as if an integral part of a set 
scheme. Nor is it possible to accentuate 
the delicate transparence of the mistletoe 
berries bettor than by setting the stems 
within vases of .silver or of glass, thus 
keeping the green, white, and red 
arrangement unbroken. 

At the present time many of the shops 
are showing charming devices for the 
Christmas dinner-table in the form of 
gigantic snowballs, made to accommo- 
date surprise crackers within their 
interiors, and of Father Christmases 
with attendant elves. These little orna- 
ments can be used year after year, if 
carefully put away in the interim, so 
that they represent quite a wise outlay 
in the first instance. All decorations, 
however, fashioned from cotton wool 
should be rigorously excluded. Decora- 
tive schemes for the table in which 
candles play a part are also better 
omitted, since in the .scramble for 
cracker-pulling, accidents are liable to 
occur. 
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For Yourself or for 
Christmas Gifts 


nsafal Things 
Ton wiU I.oag 
to Bay 


By 

Mrs. OOBOON-STAB1.es 


If 7011 wish to know whsre you can pnrehaso any of thosa itama tha Esiitor wQl 
supply addratsas if you send bar a stampad addrassad anyalopa for reply. 


A Curtain 
Clipper. 

Those who have at their windows 
small curtains of the casement order 
arc familiar with the readiness which 
these display to blow out into the open 
whenever a ))reezc springs up. A very 
practical rhppcr, made both in oxidised 
metal and in a brass finish, and shaped 
so as to enable the casement curtain to 
drape itself nicely within its embrace, 
effectually prevents this annoying ten- 
dency, and at the same time provides 
a tlecorative touch where otherwise the 
effect miglit be over-severe. Prices 
range from eighteen pence for the single 
clipper needed at each end, and from 
half-a-crown for the double clipper to 
be used in the centre. 

The Bahfkot. 

If you should be thinking of taking 
the baby to spend Christmas with his 
grandparents, but dread having to 
dispense during the visit with the con- 
venient nursery equipment brought into 
use at home during bath-time, you could 
not do better than provide yourself, at 
a cost of thirty-seven and sixpence, with 
a " Bahfkot,” whicli is a specially water- 
proofed cot in hammock form, swung 
at a convenient height upon a light 
but strong frame, so that when used as 
a bath its hcMght is just that convenient 
for the ordinary nursery chair. A little 
rail at the bac k takes the towel, Avhilc 
the soap and sponge find appropriate 
pockets at the sides, the need for the 
nursery" tray being eliminated by the 
various receptacles provided for etceteras 
■ — such as scissors, binder.s, pins— that 
go to the making of a baby’s toilette 
In its capacity of col it is particularly 
cosy, the antiseptic nature of the rubber 
cloth being of great value in this con- 
nection. The whole contrivance folds 
flat for travelling, so that it may be 
strapped to the bottom of a trunk and 
thus present no extra package for 
transit. 

The Ufly 
View. 

If you have an unsightly skylight in 
\"our abode that refuses to abandon 
that depressing air that all skylights, 
however carefully painted and cleaned, 
insist upon assuming, there is a London 
firm that makes a speciality of camou- 
flaging in most succes.sful manner the 
aridness that it presents. Similarly, if 
y"ou have a window that looks out on 
to other folks’ leads or chimney tops, 
they are experts in hiding the prospect, 
without, at the same time, incurring a 
loss of light. On the finest of stretched 


white muslin they will appliqu6 cre- 
tonne motifs at sufficiently large inter- 
vals to convey an effect of lightness and 
brightness. Thus, 1 have known them 
hide an ugly view of London backyards 
by means of the thinnest of while muslin 
appliqued with a flight of swallows, 
while an unlovely skylight has been 
given real interest by means of a 
stretched expanse of muslin adorned 
w’ith an ap})liqu6 of roses and leaves. 
Appliques on a thin material are apt 
to prove disappointing work for the 
amateur, since the cretonne, under the 
hands of the inexpert, insists too often 
cither on cockling or on tearing away 
from the flimsier material. It is essen- 
tially work that one docs wisely to 
confide to the professional. 

The Tray 
Mobile. 

Hitherto the service wagon that can 
be wheeled from kitchen to duung-room 
and from dining-room to garden, has 
been rather prohibitive in price, but 1 
am glad to find that five guineas will 
now purchase an excellent wagon of this 
description, fitted with swivel-acting 
wheels (always so much more practical 
in this connection than castors), and 
with two trays sufficiently large to take 
all llic impedimenta for a meal for an 
average family. Only those who have 
had <0 do their own work for a time 
know the amount of lunning to and fro 
that such an article of furniture saves. 

Cretonne Curtain 
Borders. 

If you have ever known the labour 
involved in measuring out strips of 
cretonne, ncatening the edges, and then 
.stitching the stretchy sides to a length 
of curtaining, you will appreciate the 
cretonne bordcrings with the firmly 
whipiied edges that arc provided all 
ready for use by an enterprising furnish- 
ing firm. Most catholic is the choice 
provided, for it includes bordermgs 
formed from old-fashioned chintz pat- 
tern ings, others that liave been taken 
from old cross-stitch designs, and many 
of the newest t>"pes inclining to the 
futurist and modernist schools. In many 
instances prices arc at a pre-war level, 
ranging from as little as fourpence half- 
penny a yard. One could hardly imagine 
a more economical or a more effective 
manner of bordering a simple curtain. 

A WBicome 
PrBMitt. 

An attractive lampshade is always an 
acceptable gift, but the difficulty of 
sending such an article by post has 
hitherto stood in the way of such 
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Christmas presents being transmitted 
to those at a distance Some excellent 
collapsible shades, which fold quite flat 
for packing, and yet, when adjusted, 
prove as taut and firm as those which 
are guiltless of joints, have lately been 
perfected by a firm which undertakes 
furthermore to cover them in whatever 
silk or cretonne the purchaser may deem 
most suitable. A guinea will secure a 
collapsible shade in cretonne of a very 
pleasing character, while one that is 
adorned with little Chinese figures, 
alternating with .strips of plain -colon red 
material costs twenty - two shillings. 
Special note may well lie made of this 
shade by those in search of a suitable 
Yuletide gift to send abroad. 

Embroidery to 
Order. 

It is useful to know of a furnishing 
firm that will embroider one a set of 
curtains with pelmet to match, in any 
scheme of colouring that may .seem 
desirable. All one has to do is to select 
the velours or satin that accords best 
with one’s colour- scheme, and they will 
embroider in moss-stitch or chain- 
stitch the bordering, corners, and valance 
design that shall exactly meet the 
measurements. 

Or 'should one’s ambitions soar no 
higher than the humbler cretonne or 
casement cloth, they will carry out for 
one, from a plain material combined 
with a patterned cretonne, a window 
scheme wherein appliques tiansferred 
from the cretonne on to the self-coloured 
fabric, to form curtain draperies, har- 
monise with window sent and cushions 
of the cretonne itself. In this manner 
a very handsome eflect may be contrived 
at a minimum of cost. 

A TaUa 
Garden. 

The dwarf Japanese garden within a 
bowl w'c have had with us for some time. 
A woman designer has, however, gone 
a step farther, and elaborated, within 
shallow bowls of black, red, and blue, a 
number of quite poetic themes which 
strike a novel note in tabic decoration. 
One of h'T table gardens she calls, for 
instance, ” The Oasis.” In it there is a 
small palm tree standing within its 
bowl with its surface-covering of golden 
sand. Among the miniature rock 
boulders that surround it she has placed 
a tiny well of water at which small 
models of camels are taking a much- 
needed drink, while figures in Arab 
draperies are distributed under the 
palm tree’s shade. 

Poetic, too, in character is her 
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Cupid’s Garden/’ wherein a small 
statuette of Eros occupies the centre, a 
semi-circular seat at the side being 
established beneath a dwarf cedar tree. 
But perhaps most attractive of all is 
her Old English Garden, in which a 
tm> bricked path leads up to a miniature 
sundial and a small pond displays some 
floating flowers upon its surlace. For 
winter u^o, when cut flowers are often 
beyond one’s means, these imaginative 
little anangements provide a very novel 
and interesting way out of the floral 
ditflculty. 

An Inexponuv# 

Stair Caipat. 

That carpets arc well dowm in price 
IS good news, and the further fact that 
no additional reduction need be ex- 
jH'Cted lor at least a couple of >ears, 
'should act as an encouragement to 
those in need of new carpetings to delay 
no longer. Among the most reasonable 
of stair-carpets ]ust now is one of wool 
matting, made in a variety of good 
colourings, including a good green, an 
oiange, and a blue, and with a broad line 
of black on cither side This is priced at 
eight shillings and ninepcnce in the 
J2j-inch width, and at mne shillings and 
elovenpcncx' in the 27-inch. It is very 
durable and tough in wear. 

Ru 8« of PUited 
Felt. 

If your furniture be of the cottagoy 
ordet, and ><m need a rug that will 
accord well with its character, you will 
]»robably lie pleased \Mth the rugs of 
] laited felt in different colours that are 
now to be had at the price of thirty 
shillings apiece in the 5 by 2i-foot .size 

A Portable 
Radiator. 

A radiatoi that can be carried from 
room to room, or to hall or corridor, is 
a great convenience, especially wlien it 
can be used in conjunction with an 
ordinal v gas-ring Such a radiator in a 
small size can now be obtained for as 
little as eight and ninepence. Not only 
will It warm a room speedily (it radiates 
heat l)oth alx)ve and around to a very 
considerable distance), but it also has 
a fitment on top which enables one to 
boil a kettle or prepare toast in a re- 
markably short space of time. A larger 
mcxlcl, provided with a pedestal and 
Its oviti gas - ring, costs ten shillings 
more. This when in action gives a bright 
glow which renders it as cheerful a 
companion in a sitting-room as a coal 
firer 

A CoUapAiU* 

Dr eM-«tand. 

In the olden days, when a ” spare 
room " was not quite the luxury that it 
has become of late, this, in the absence of 
visitors, was made the abiding-place of 
tile dress-stand that was the comfort 
of our dress-making hours. Nowadays, 


to those of us w’hose accommodation 
allows of no such indulgence, no spare 
room has meant no dress-mannequin, 
for a skeleton of this description is 
distinctly one that cannot be permitted 
to dominate an ordinary bed -room. 
The new collapsible dress-stand, which 
folds dowm to hat-box dimensions when 
not in use, comes as a real boon to flat- 
dwellers, especially as it possesses the 
advantage of being adjustable to any 
reasonable proportions, so that it can 
be employt'd for the fashioning of the 
frocks of an entire household. The 
price of this obliging mannequin is 
275. 6d. 

For MAtMfamiUM. 

If you happen to have a small boy 
who is not as fond as he might be of per- 
forming his ablutions before sitting 
dow n to table, you might encourage him 
to cleanliness by buying him some of 
the new’ .soap balls, made variously in 
the form of cncket-balls, golf-balls, and 
billiard-balls (faithful even to ” spot "). 

A Jacobean 
Flower-cIaM. 

The glass vase that will accommodate 
long-stalked flowers and broad branches 
of autumn leaves without danger of 
proving top-heavy is a raiity. To meet 
this need a \cry practical flow’cr-glass 
has been devised, with a hea\y circular 
foot and a holder w'hich tapers out from 
its centre into a wide mouth. The 
design has been taken from a Stuart 
goblet, and the vase resembles in tinge 
and thickness the old Jacobean glasses. 
Not even the most playful of kittens 
or the most careless of elbows is likely 
to upset the equanimity of ins, dcl- 
jihimum, or copper beach branches 
posed in this practically -designed recept- 
acle. Prices vary from 5s. to 12s. bd , 
accoiding to size. 

A Fit-on 
LmL 

If you have a hot- water jug or a 
cocoa-pot W’hich you have had reluct- 
antly to put on one side owing to a 
mishap to the china lid, ask your 
nearest store to procure lor you one of 
the new hinged lids of metal, which 
permit themselves to be attached to 
the top of a jug of practically any 
diameter. The attachment is hinged 
in two places so that it is adjustable 
according to the size of the jug, two 
small clips enabling the lid to clasp 
firmly the sides of the china. Quite 
an obscure little hardware shop pro- 
vidcrd me with my own .specimen at 
the reasonable cost of 9 id. 

A SaniUrjr Hot-water 
Plato. 

I have alw^ays had me doots ** 
respecting the hygienic character of the 
ordinary hot -water plate which is 
filled and emptied by means of a narrow 


spout, down which one is unable to 
see farther than a fraction of an inch. 
The new Eural Hot- water Plate has a 
container which is separate from its top, 
so that there is no possibility of con- 
tamination such as existed under the 
old-fashioned method. This metal con- 
tainer is fitted to its plate by means of 
four adaptable spring clips, and boasts 
at the edge a recess in which a rubber 
ring not only prevents leakage but also 
obviates loss of heat by radiation. 
Further, there is the advantage of being 
able to use, if so minded, a jflatc from 
one's ow'n dinner-service in connection 
with the container. Wlien children, 
whose leisurely table-manners make the 
use of a hot- water plate a necessity, 
are at the table, there is thus no longer 
any need for the introduction of plates 
that do not match. 

Filet Heed-resit. 

Head-rests of filet lace for protecting 
the backs of armchairs we have had 
for some time, but the new rests of 
larger dimensions, intended for use on 
settees and C'hesterhelds, are by way of 
an innovation. These arc luaue id 
match the smaller specimens, and in 
many cases are copies of antique designs 
depicting themes from classical my- 
thology. 

The Steir-carpet 
Holder. 

Holders, attached to the stairs by 
means of a single screw and capable of 
being readily switched on one side when 
carpct-swrcping is afoot, reprc.sent a 
great deal ol labour-saving as compared 
with the old-fashioned stair-rod. They 
are made variously in oxidised copper, 
oxidised silver, brass, and nickel, and 
need no cleaning other than an occasional 
rub with a leather. Readjustment of 
the stair-carpet from time to time be- 
holders arc installed, while their decora- 
tive appearance adds at the same time 
to the effect of the flight. Prices range 
from 115 . a dozen. 

A Th«rro*iwAr« Jar. 

Those of us who are obliged to do 
our entertaining under under -staffed con- 
ditions will find the new Thermalware 
jar of gallon or half-gallon dimensions 
invaluable, for it permits one to prepare 
one's soups or one’s ices during the day, 
secure in the knowledge that these will 
be found of the appropriate temperature 
when the time comes to consume them. 
A jar of this sort, which I originally 
procured in the summer for the purpo.se 
of river picnics, now does good service 
for evening parties, enabling me either 
to supply my guests with iced drinks 
throughout the evening or with a cup 
of steaming soup before leaving. The 
two-quart size costs four guineas, the 
gallon size five. 
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BALLY 181.ER 



As Christmas falls on 
a Sunday this year, 

I have chosen that 
day for m> Christmas 
dinner menu Also, 
as the cold remains 
of that “ gorgeous " 
repast IS often the 
foundation of many 
dinncis in the follow- 
ing \\cek, 1 think my- 
self that it could not 
have been bettered 
The following 
Christmas dinner 
varies somewhat from 
the old-faslnoned 
stereotyped meal that 
we have always 
known from our earli 
tst days, but 1 fed 
sure that, if you will 
ha\e the courage to 
tiy it and to break 
a wav from old tra- 
dition, you will be greatly pleased with 
the lesult Also the family will \otc it 
a ' worth-while " change 

Chsistmu DflsiMr. 

Giapc I nut 
Celery Crtam Soup 
Steamed Turkey 
Boiled Ham Boiled longue 
'snow Potatoes Stuffed Onions 

C hiibtmas Pudding Mince Pies 
Dessert Cofftc 

Piactically everybody knows how to 
]>upare and seive giapcfruit, so it is 
not necessary to give the method here , 
but I would like to say that if the fruit 
IS cut and arranged the night before and, 
if possible, put on the ice, it is much 
more juicy and delicious 

Celery Cream 
Soup 

One large head celery, i onion, i qt 
milk, I or floui, i dcssertspn buttei, 
I cup boiled nee, salt and pepper to 
taste, a little lemon peel 
Wash the celery thoroughly, and cut 
off the root whole Put the celeiy into 
a stewpan, together with the onion, 
lemon peel, and buttei Allow to 
simmer gently until the vegetables are 
m shreds , strain and return to the 
stewpan Add the flour, previously 
mixed to a smooth paste, also the nee, 
and cook for 5 min , or until the flour 
IS thoroughly cooked Meantime, simmer 
the root of the celery in a little water 
until it 18 tender, but not broken Strain, 
and cut into thin slices. Add this to 
the soup before serving, and flavour to 
taste with salt and pepper. 


Sluamed Turkey. 

One good sized tin key i lb sausage 
meat, 1 lb boiled chestnuts, 2 largo 
olues I onion } head celery, i carrot, 
pat sic V, pepper and salt a few cloves 

l*itpdu, truss the turkey and stuff 
the crop with the following lake 1 lb 
sausage meat and lub smooth m a 
mortal peel the clustnuts and grate, 
tlun add to the nnat stone 2 olives, 
and chop lim4, also adding to the 
sausage - meat , i tcaspn chopped 
parsUv a good sprinkling of jH^pper 
should be added, and the whole well 
pounded until it is free from lumps of 
any sort Moisten with a little hmon 
juice The stuffing should be enough to 
fill the crop, and then it will cut easily 
and nicelv when the breast is carved 
I’ut the turkev into a largo steamei, 
and cov er the breast with slices of onion, 
cairot, and celery, and stick with about 
b or 8 cloves bteam for 2J to ^ hours 
Make a gravy from the feet, gizzaid 
neck, etc , Simmer in water foi j hour, 
strain, and add i cup milk, }olk ol i egg 
well beaten, butter and seasoning to 
taste Ihis should be served with the 
turke), but not over it and the veget 
ables, steamed with the bird, should be 
cut into small dice and put in alternate 
heaps round the plate Before sending 
to table the white and yolk of i hard- 
boiled egg should be giatcKl over tlie 
breast The ham and tongue should be 
served hot, and a slice of each caived 
with the turkey. 

Snow Potnioo*. 

Boil the potatoes until they arc 
thoroughly soft and almost broken , 
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dram them well, and 
boat in a basin with 
a silver fork , add 
I tablespn buUcr, 
and leturn to the 
saucepan , whip the 
white of I egg stiffly 
and turn into the 
]>otatoes, Stirling all 
the while Cook foi 
1 min , beat again 
ith a fork, and pile 
into a vegetable dish 
and solve immedi- 
ately 

ChmtmM 
Pudding. 

As every^body has 
then own method of 
making Christmas 
]>addings — probably 
h uidtd down in the 
limilv iiom genera- 
tion to generation — ► 
I hardly like to give 
a recipe here , at the same time, if any 
of our icadeis do not possess one, I can 
honestly voucli foi the cxcclltiKc of the 
following 

I lb beef suft, \ lb flout i lb sul- 
tanas I lb ordinal y raisins, 2 0/ 
citron, nnd of 2 lemons, ^ oz sweet 
almonds i oz bitUi almonds i level 
teaspn salt b eggs, J lb buadcrumba, 

I 11 ) currants 4 lb muscatels, J li> 
mixed peel, i lb Demerara sugar, 2 oz 
butter, I nutmeg J pt milk 

Chop the siut finch, mixing with it 
at the same lime the flour and bread 
ciumbs Clean and stalk the currants 
and sultanas, stone the raisins and 
choj), and stone and split the muscatels 
( hop the cition and peel, in fairlv laige 
pieces Blaiuh the almonds and chop 
finely Crate the lemons and nutmeg, 
and whip thi tggs Mix the dry in- 
gredients 111 a laige earthenware ciock — 
a bi oadpan is an excellent thing to use — 
and stir in the eggs milk, and melted 
Dutter \dd the sugar, and if too stiff 
a little more milk may be used Stir 
well so that it may be thoroughly 
mixed, and jiour into well -buttered 
basins lie down with well-floured 
pudding-cloths, and boil or steam from 
8 to 10 houis With the Christmas 
pudding a sweet white sauce should 
be served 

lee Pudding 

I pt milk, 1 pt cream, i lb granulated 
sugar, whites of 2 eggs, i teaspn vanilla 
essence, i tablespn chocolate powder or 
cocoa, I teaspn flour, i tcaspn sugar, 

I dessertspn butter, i breakfasteup 
milk 
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Warm the milk over the fire, and stir 
in the sugar until dissolved. Stand to 
cool. Whip the whites of eggs stiffly 
and the rrcam, then add to the milk and 
.sugar. Lastly, add the vanilla essence, 
and pour into a freezer, and freeze for 
20 min. 

For the sauce ; Mix the butter with 
the tiour and add the milk. Cook for 
5 min. until quite smooth. Mix the 
cluHolate with a little milk, and pour 
into the hot milk in the saucepan Cook 
until all IS thoroughU blended Dish 
up the ice in a deep bowl or an entree 
dish, and serve the Inuling chocolate 
sauce in a silver boat. If liked, a 
f.nv cho]>ped baked almonds may be 
sprinkled over the ice, and this cer- 
tainly adds a delightful flavour to it. 


spinach that has been cooked and passed 
through a hair-sieve. 

Plum Puddint 
Fritters. 

Make a batter of r heaped-up tablespn. 
flour and sufficient milk to make into 
a stiff paste, add a little salt and i egg, 
and beat very hard. Pip into this batter 
small slices of cold plum pudding, and 
iry a golden brown. Drain, and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar, and pile on a plate. 
If liked, a thin hot custard .sauce may 
be served with the fritters. 

Cheese Patties. 

2 j tablespn. grated chee.se, i tablc- 
spn milk, 2 tablespn thick white sauce, 
I egg, a little cayenne and salt, short 
pa.stry. 


Mix the grated cheese and milk, also 
the sauce and whipped egg. Pour into 
a saucepan, and allow to simmer gently 
until the cheese is quite melted. Add 
the seasoning, and allow to cool. Have 
ready some small patty-pans lined with 
good short pastry. Pour a little of the 
cheese mixture into each, and bake in a 
good oven for 15 min. Dust with a 
little grated cheese and a sprinkling of 
cayenne pepper before sending to tabic. 

Tu^tday. 

Semolina Soup. 

Salmon Pie. 

Turkey Blanquettes. 

Potato Mayonnaise Hot. 

Braised Celery. 

Pineapple Souffle. 


Monday. 

lirown Onion Broth. 
]'>roilcd Ham and F.ggs. 

Spinach. 

C'rcamrd Fotatoc''. 

1 him Pudding I'littci.s. 

Chec‘^o Pattie.s. 

Brown Onion 
Broth. 

2 lb onions, t pt. stock, 
bouquet garni, seasoning, 

2 02 butter, I teaspn. 
browning 

C lit the onions in half 
and fry in the butter 
until a dark-bro\iTi colour. 
I\it the stock into a det‘p 
.stewpan, and add the 
onions, bouquet garni, and 
a little salt Simmer 
gently until the onions are 
quite soft. Thi’ii remove 
the soup and pa'>s through 
a hair-sH-ve Koturn to 
the saucepan and rc-heat, 
adding tlie seasoning and 
a ‘small piece more of 
butter Wlien thoroughly 
hot add I teaspn. brown- 
ing, or less if the colour 
ib good in itself - sufficient 
should be put in to make 
it the tone of a good 
brown stew. 

Broiled Hem end 
Efse 

For this have sufficient 
slices of cold ham, } in. 
thick, to allow of i slice 
per person. Broil over a 
clear ivood fire, if pos- 
.sihle, and keep very hot. 
Scramble i egg for each 
slice of ham, and add 
I egg extra for good 
measure. Heap the but- 
tered eggs in ecpial pro- 
portions upon the slices 
of ham, and .serve on 



Selmon Pie. 

Onetin of salmon, I large 
breakfast cup mashed po- 
tatoc\s, J cup parsley sauce, 
pepper and salt to taste. 

Pu'k out all the bones 
from the salmon, and 
break into small pieces. 
Mix with the parsley 
sauce, and, if obtainable, 
add a sprig of fennel. 
Sc'ason to taste, and turn 
into a well -buttered pie- 
dish. ('over with potato 
carefully mashed and free 
from I uni] )s. Sprinkle with 
a little salt, and put into 
a moderate oven to be- 
come hot through. When 
thoroughly heated, allow 
to brown on top, and 
serve with or without a 
white sauce lemon 
flavoured. 

Turkey BUnquetlee. 

Ck)ld turkey pieces, J pt. 
.soup stork, 2 oz. butter, 
I oz. flour, I egg, i table- 
spn. milk, I small onion, 
luilmeg, ])ep])er and salt. 

C'ut the turkey into neat 
pieces and rub with a 
little butter. Set aside 
until wanted. Put the 
bones, togetlier with the 
onion, .seasoning, etc., into 
a stewpan, and cover with 
a little cold water. Sim- 
mer for I hour or so, then 
strain. Melt the butter 
in a small pan, and stir 
the flour in. Cook until 
slightly browned. Pour 
into the stock, and bring 
to the boil. Add pepper 
and salt to taste, and a 
pinch of nutmeg. Put 
the pieces of turkey into 
this and simmer until 
quite hot. Care must be 
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taken not to allow them to boil, as they 
are liable to toughen. Beat the egg and 
mix with the milk. Stir into the sauce- 
pan in which the turkey is heating. 
Stir gently for a few minutes, then 
serve. 

Potato Marennaise 
Hot 

1 lb. potatoes, i egg, i tablespn. oil 
and vinegar mixed, a pinch of salt, 
pepper, and a little made mustard, i tea- 
spn. lemon juice, a little butter. 

Boil the potatoes and cut into slices. 
Mix with a little butter, and set on the 
stove to dry. Break the yolk of the 
egg in a shallow dish, add the lemon juice 
and a few drops of oil, until it begins 
lo thicken. Add the oil and vinegar 
mixed with the salt, pepper, and mustard. 
Boat for a few minutes with a silver 
fork. Pour over the potatoes, and set 
on the stove to become thoroughly hot. 
Sprinkle with black pepper and a little 
chopped parsley, and serve in a hot dish. 

Pineapple Souffle. 

2 oz bitter, 4 oz flour, i largo 
cup milk, 4 oz. shredded pineap])1e, 
2 tablespn. sugar, 2 eggs. 

Tinned pineapple may be used for 
this, and should be shredded very finely. 
I’ut the butter in a small saucepan, 
and add the flour, well sifted, and the 
milk ; bring to the boil, and allow to 
cook until it sticks to the spoon. Add 
the pineapple and sugar and the yolks 
of the eggs well beaten. Stir well, and, 
lastly, add the whites, also stiffly beaten. 
Pour into a souffle dish, and steam for 
I hour. Serve with the souffle a sauce 
composed of 4 cup pineapple juice, i oz. 
sugar. Jioil for 10 min , until thick. 
Add a few drops of cochineal and the 
beaten wliile of i egg. This latter may 
be omitted . 

Wednesday. 

Tomato Soup. 

Boiled Mutton. 

Mushroom Sauce. 

Danish Potatoes. Brussels Sprouts. 

Macaroon Pudding. 

Balmoral Savoury, 

Mushroom Sauce. 

2 OZ. butter, I lb. mushrooms or } tin 
champignons, J pt. milk, 1 tablespn. 
flour, pepper and salt. 

Thoroughly wash the mushrooms and 
put into a stewpan with the butter. 
Simmer gently, but do not allow to 
brown in the least. Put the milk in a 
saucepan, add the seasoning and the 
flour. Cook until nicely thickened. 
Chop the mushrooms, and add, with the 
butter, to the milk. Cook all together for 
5 min., then serve. 

Danish Polaloat. 

Cold boiled potatoes, i large onion, 
butter, pepper and salt, i small cup 
good brown gravy. 


Cut the potatoes into thin slices and 
put a layer into a buttered pic-dish. 
Put a layer of sliced onion, parboiled, 
on the top of this, and a few pieces of 
butter. Continue until the pic-dish is 
nearly full. Fini.sh off with onion, and 
pour the brown gravy over all. Season, 
and bake in a slow oven until nicely 
browned. 

Macaroon Puddtna. 

6 large macaroons, i pt. milk, 4 oz. 
leaf gelatine, i teaspn. almond essence, 
I egg, I tablespn. sugar, glace cherries. 

Slightly butter a souffle dish, and 
allow to cool. Place a glac6 cherry in 
the centre of each macaroon, and remove 
the almond to do this. Put 1 macaroon, 
face downwards, in the bottom of the 
souffle dish, and put a ring of alternate 
almonds and half cherries round it. 
Put the remaining macaroons round the 
sides of the dish, and press tliem well, 
so that they will adhere. Put the milk 
and well-beaten egg into a saucepan. 
Add the sugar. Melt the gelatine in a 
little hot water, and stir into the milk. 
Allow tf) cool slightly, then put in the 
almond e.ssencc. IViur into the mould, 
and set in a cool place. Turn out in a 
silver dish, and send to table. This .sweet 
Is greatly improved, and also helped 
out, by the addition of a ring of broken 
jelly placed round it when dished up. 

Balmoral Savoury. 

3 02. cold tongue, I teaspn. chopped 
olives, T oz. butter, i tablespn. mayon- 
naise, bread and butter. 

Mince the tongue and the olives. 
Pound in a mortar, adding the butler 
and mayonnaise. Spread thickly on 
rounds of bread and butter, and decorate 
with rings of hard-boiled egg. Serve 
cold. 

Thorsdsy. 

Cheese Soup. 

Ncurenburg Cod. Lemon Sauce. 
Turkey Croquettes. Sweet Sauce. 

Stewed Potatoes. Seakalc. 

Apple Robin. 

Cheese Soup. 

2 OZ. cheese, i pt. milk, i onion, i 
stick celery, i tablespn. olive oil, i oz. 
flour, butter, .salt and pepper, guocolietti. 

Put the cheese into a frying-pan with 
the oil, and allow to fry gently until 
slightly browned at the edges. Put the 
milk into a saucepan with the onion and 
celery, and simmer very gently until 
the vegetables are done. Strain through 
a fine sieve and return to the saucepan. 
Cut the cheese into very small piec(‘s, 
and add to the milk. Cook until entirely 
melted. Season well. 

For the guocolietti yoa need 2 eggs, 
3 tablespn. flour, 14 oz. butter, a pinch 
of salt, and a little milk. 

Beat the butter and eggs thoroughly 
together, add the salt, and, very gradu- 
ally, the flour. Add enough milk, very 
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gradually, to make into a stiff dough » 
When the soup is ready, drop small 
pieces of this (about the size of a six- 
pence) into it, and let them cook for a 
few minutes. 

Neurpnberg Cod* 

4 slices cod, 4 slices bread and butter, 
4 tomatoes, a little batter, frying-fat. 

Steam the sliced cod until tender. 
Remove the bones and skin without 
breaking the fish. Keep hot. Dip the 
bread and butter into the batter, and 
fry to a golden brown. Set one piece 
of cod on each fritter, and cover with 
peeled, sliced tomatoes. Set in the oven 
for a few minutes to heat the tomatoes. 
Serve with lemon sauce or, if preferred, 
anchovy sauce. 

Turkey Croqualtet. 

4 oz. cold turkey, i oz. ham, 4 oz. 
Iniltcr, 4 oz. flour, i tablespn. stock, 

1 tablespn. milk or cream, a few drops 
of lemon juice, and three mushrooms, 
.seasoning, egg and breadcrumb, deep 
frying -fat. 

Cho]> the turkcv and ham finely, and 
cut ihe nuishiooms into tiny pieces 
Melt the butter and stir in the flour 
(‘ook, and add the stock. Stir in tht' 
ham and turkey and mushrooms, milk, 
lemon juice, and seasoning. Cook for a 
few minutes, then turn out on a plate 
and set in a cold place. Form into balls, 
coat with egg and breadcrumbs, and fry 
to a golden brown. Drain well, and dish 
up m a pyramid shape. 

Apple Robin. 

J lb. loaf sugar, J pt. water, 14 lb. 
apples, I lemon, i oz. sweet almonds, 
cochineal. 

Put the sugar into a saucepan with 
the water. Boil it until it becomes 
very thick and tacky. Peel and core 
the apples and cut into slices, and add 
to the syrup. Add the grated rind 
of the lemon. Boil until it becomes very 
stiff, but stirring all the time so that it 
does not burn. Add a few drops of 
cochineal, and turn into a well-greased 
mould. When cold turn out, and stick 
the almonds, blanched and sliced, all 
over the surface. Serve with custard 
in glasses. This apple robin is greatly 
improved if, after turning out, it is 
coated with a thin layer of raspberry jelly 
and allowed to sot. Then stick the 
almonds in as directed. 

Frld&y. 

Turbot Soup. 

Mutton Rolls. Green Sauce. 

Rose l*otalocs. Sweet Corn. 

Mince Meat Pasties. 

Cheese Loupe. 

Turbot Soup. 

4 lb. turbot, 2 oz. butter, i oz. flour, 
I pt. milk, 4 pt. water, i onion, pepper 
and salt. 

Wash the fish and remove skin and 
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bones. Cut into small pieces and put 
into the milk and water. Add i onion, 
and cook until tender. Melt the butter 
and stir in the flour, but do not allow 
to brown. Add the soup to this roux, 
and cook jjently for J hour. Pass 
throucili a fine sieve. Return to the 
saucepan, and add pepper and salt and 
a small ]>iece of butter. Serve ver^' hot 
with filed croutons of bread. 

Mutton Rolls. 

Slices of mutton, i tablespn. dripjiinj; 
or suet, I uz. breadcrumbs, i teaspn. 
capeis, I teaspn minced meat, slices 
of bacon, i 

C hop the suet finely and add to tlic 
nunced meat. Chop the capers and add, 
together with the breadcrumbs. Jhnd 
with a little \olk of egg. Form into 
niaibles. and lay in the centre of each 
slice of mutton Roll up tightly, and 
wrap a slue of bacon round the outside 
(»f each roll Tie with a string, or fasten 
with a tiny wooden skewer. Put into 
a shallow’ pan in the oven, and cook in 
a little' water for i hour, i tablespn. 
w'ater put in the bottom of the dish 
in which the rolls arc cooked will 
pi event their becoming too dry. With 
these rolU should be ser\ed a thick 
brown sauce with a few chopjicd capcis 
in it 1 he addition of a little red-currant 
j<‘Ily Is rather deheious with this dish. 

Rose PoUloct. 

1 lb potatoes, i egg, butter, pepper 
and .salt. 

l^)il the potatoes until well cooked. 
Strain and mash well. Add a little 
batter, pepper and salt, and i egg well 
iKjaten. CcK>k for i min. Put into a 
f(»rcing-synnge, and make in the shape 
of large roses. Mould these on a piece 
of grease-proof paper, and set in the 
oven to brow'n — about 5 min. in a really 
hot oven will do this, as the jxitatoes 
themselves are already hot. 

MincumMit Pasties. 

Mincemeat, short pastry, frying-fat. 

Roll out the pastry less than ) in. 
in thickness, and cut into 3-in. squares. 
In the centre of each put i heaping 
teaspn. mincemeat. Brush the edges 
of the .square over with a little milk, 
fold to form a triangle, and press with a 
fork to keep firm. Fry in deep frying- fat 


until a golden brown. Drain, and roll 
in caster sugar. 

Chaese Loupa. 

2 oz, cheese, i small onion, i table.spn. 
breadcrumbs, i tablespn. flour, a lump 
of butter, i egg, a little milk. 

Grate the cheese and mix with the 
breadcrumbs, chopped onion, a little salt 
and pepper ; melt the butter, and add to 
the di y ingredients : beat the egg, and add 
also ; and, lastly, sift in the flour. Mix 
to a smooth paste, and if too dry moisten 
with a little milk. Form into small 
balls, and drop into hot fat. Fry 5 to 
7 min., dram well, and heap on a dish. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese and some 
finely-chopped parsley. 

Saturday. 

Mutton Broth. 

Hasty Dumplings. 

Baked Potatoes. Beetroot Rings. 

Apple and Cranberry Fool. 

Lady Fingers. 

Cheese Omelette. 

Hasty DumpUnci. 

Rump steak, J lb suet, 8 oz. flour, 

T heaping teaspn. baking-powder, J tea- 
spn .salt, a little cold water, pi'pper and 
salt, a little butter. 

Cut the steak into i-in. .squares. 
Pound, and, if liked, rub with a cut 
onion. Sprinkle w'lth pepper and salt. 
Set aside until w’anted h'rcc the suet 
from skin, and shred it into fine flakes, 
but do not chop it Sift the flour in, 
and mix thoroughly. Add the .salt, 
baking-powder, and sufficient cold water 
to make into a stift paste. Knead this 
lightly, and roll out two or three times, 
folding the paste into three between 
each rolling. Next cut it into 4-in. 
squares, and roll a piece of steak in 
each. Begin at one corner, and wrap 
the steak in, then tuck the end.s in as 
you would if you were rolling up a brown- 
paper parcel. Wrap round with a fine 
piece of string, and drop into boiling 
water. Boil or steam for 20 to 30 min., 
then remove, drain, and cut the string. 
Serve with these dumplings a good rich 
gravy. 

B * »lro 0 t Riavt. 

I good-sized beetroot, a little butter^ 


X egg, I tablespn. flour, salt, pepi>er, and 
a little milk. 

Boil the beetroot, and cut into thick 
slices when cold. Fry in the butter for 
5 min. Make a batter of the flour, egg, 
and sufficient milk to make it the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Dip the rounds 
of beetroot in this and fry. Ten minutes 
or less will cook them beautifully, as 
the beetroot is already tender. Be 
careful to drain well, as they are a very 
greasy rich di.sh if sent straight to table 
from the pan. 

Appl« and Cranbarry 
Foot 

1 lb. apples, J lb. cranberries, 2 oz. 
sugar, i pt. cream. 

Peel and core the apples, and cut 
into quarters. Wash the cranberries, 
and, while still wet, add to the apples. 
Put into a saucepan with as little water 
as will prevent them from burning. 
Stew until tender, then add the sugar. 
Pass through a hair-sieve. Beat the 
cream, and add to the pulp. Mix all 
together, and pour into a glass dish. 

Lady Fingers. 

2 oz. sugar, 2 oz. flour, a little milk, 
a few drops of vanilla extract. 

Mix the flour and sugar together, add 
the flavouring, and sufficient milk to 
make the consistency of a thick battei. 
I»ut into a forcing-bag or syringe, and 
force out on to grea.sed paper in oblong 
shapes. Bake 5 min. in a good hot oven. 
This is enough to make nearly i lb. 
fingers, but as they keepwell, it is perha])S 
wise to have a few in the store cupboard. 

Cheese Omelette. 

3 eggs, J cup milk, a pinch of salt, i oz. 
grated cheese, i teaspn. melted butter. 

Beat the eggs, yolks and whites 
separately. Put the yolks into a basin, 
and add the butter, pepper and salt, 
and the cheese finely grated. Whisk 
well. Lastly, add the well-beaten 
whites, and give a final whisk round. 
Have ready a frying-pan with boiling 
fat. When the smoke rises from it in 
a bluish colour pour in the omelette, 
and cook for 3 min. on the top of the 
stove. To save turning the omelette 
in the pan, brown it in the oven, or, if 
a gas-cooker is used, place it for 2 min. 
under the grid. Fold over, and serve 
immediately before it has time to fall. 


** Provoke not your Children to 

Concluded from peso 181 


As for snubs, I wonder whether 
many of us remember from our own 
childliood how these sear the soul and 
engender resentment, deep and dark. 
But how lavishly are these often 
bestow'ed on the child who asks an 
undue number of questions, the child 
who proffers unwelcome suggestions, 
and the child w^ho shows a disposition 


to proceed on unaccustomed lines. 
It is so much easier and quicker to 
snub than to answer, to explain, to 
inquire. But the snub, if it does not 
actually provoke to wrath, provokes 
an attitude of mind most un conducive 
to sweetness of disposition, and is 
responsible for more obstinacy of 
character and more spiteful dislike 
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Wrath** 

and resentment than most elders 
recognise. 

PTrst to provoke wrath, and then 
seek to correct it, is the surest way 
of spoiling any temper, whether by 
nature harmonious or otherwise. Yet 
do not the ways of discipline, as it is 
often understood, sometimes tend in 
this direction ? 
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^lyre are publishing this month the names of the prize 
winners in connection with the Competition — 

^Favourite Dishes in our District/’ 

which was exclusively for readers of our magazine living 
outside the British Isles. So often readers living abroad 
bemoan the fact that they live too far away to get any 
Competition paper 1;o our office by the date specified in 
the Competition. 

Judging by the entries for this Competition, it must 
have interested a very large number of readers, for the 
constant stream of recipes that flowed into my office 
during the past few montlis has seemed endless. 

All parts of the globe appear to be represented. There 
are recipes from readers in China, the islands of New 
Britain in the Pacific, Colombia in South America, 
Brazil, Java, Japan, Burma, the island of Mauritius, 
Buenos Aires, Malay, Peru, Algeria, India, U.S.A., 
CeyJon, British Guiana, the West Indies, the Andaman 
Islands. Every country in Europe, with the exception 
of those with whom we have been at war. Also every 
corner of Australia, Canada, South Africa, and New 
Zealand submitted favourite local dishes. 

knowledge of the cookery methods of other lands 
has been greatly 
increased by the useful 
information so often in- 
cluded in a letter ac- 
companying the recipes. 

And I must send a veiy^ 
special word of thanks 
to the many readers who 
thoughtfully explained 
the life history of many 
of the ingredients that 
are not well known in 
Great Britain. For in- 
stance, a reader in 
Auckland, N.Z., sends 
a recipe for toheroa 
soup, appending the fol- 
lowing practical note, 
which gives added in- 
terest at once to the 
soup, that otherwise 
might be meaningless to 
British readers : — 

“ The toheroa is a 
very large shell- fish 
found deep in the 
sand on New Zealand 
beaches, and dug out 
by the Maori, who 
has always used it as 
a delicacy. It is now 
canned by Europeans, 
and can be obtained 
in shops. 

Toheroa soup was 
served to His Royal 
Highness the Prince 
of Wales at a banquet 
in Dunedin, who 
wrote on the menu 
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beside it, " Very good indeed," signed it, and sent it 
to the chef, who now treasures it as his choicest 
possession. Toheroa is Maori for " long tongue," and 
it very aptly describes the mussel wlicn it is taken 
from its elongated black shell. It has long been prized 
by the Maon, but only of late years has the pahaka 
recognised its virtues. Properly cooked and advertised 
it would make a name with gourmands both in London 
and Paris. For supplies apply to the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, London." 

The recipes carried one to realms so far from our 
hurried British kitchens and expensive food-items, that 
one could only read some of them with open-eyed wonder. 
From Ceylon comes a recipe for a cocoanut cake, re- 
quiring, among other ingredients, sixteen eggs to be 
beaten for an hour 

An Australian reader specially recommends wallaby 
tail soup on account of its cheapness " There is no 
need to buy wallaby," she explains, " as one of the men 
of the family can easily go out and shoot one " Alas t 
I wish she could see J.ondon City, ^\here the men of my 
family pass their days ! No wallaby ever strolls along 
our pavements ! 

A reader living in Queensland explains the attractions 
of roast parrot. (It may be only fancy, but 1 am inclined 
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to think my own pet parrot is looking at me somewhat 
nervously I) The parrots of Australia are only one among 
the many attractions of that wonderful Continent. 
Penguin eggs, suggested by a reader in Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, are new to me as a 
savouiy’ dish. 

Hippopotamus oil, recom- 
mended for frjdng by a reader in 
tropical Africa, is another novelty 
I had not met before. 

And the Yucca (Adam's Needle) 

IS included in a recipe sent by a 
reader in far-away Barranquilla. 

gome readers managed to send 
specimens of some i>f the items 
for which they sent recipes, the 
mo.st fragile being a small bottle 
of " cassareep." the chief ingre- 
dient in pepper-pot,” a popular 
dish in some parts of South America. This arrived 
intact from a reader in GeorgetoA^n, Demerara ; and 
knowng what our postal authorities can do with a 
package when they try hard, we naturally marvelled 
that the glass bottle was not even cracked 1 The 
competitors of foreign nationality show an excellent 
knowledge of the English language in the majority of 
cases, though I realised I must not take the French 
reader literally, who wTote in her fish recipe — 

” Take i quart of mussels, or if you cannot get mussels, 

I quart of cockerels will do as well ! ” 

w« shall be publisliing some of the recipes from readers 
in our magazine during the next few' months. Any 
we publish that have not been aw'arded a prize will Le 
paid for at our usual rates. My only regret is that we 
have not space to publish all of them ; but tlie entries 
were so numerous that they would fill a big book if 
we published the whole. In many cases, where several 
competitors lived in the same district, there w'cre 
repetitions. Kecipes for billy-bread and kangaroo-tail 
soup came in dozens from Australia ; equally plentiful 
were recipes for making curry and pillau from India, 
and for cooking yams, guavas, and paw-paw from the 
tropics. But all of them w'erc interesting. 

Next month I shall be announcing another Competi- 
tion exclusively for readers overseas. Also in the 
January number of Stitcher y we shall announce a new 
Letter Competition for readers in the British Isles ; 
this will also be open to any living abroad who can get 
their letters to this office by the stipulated date. 

TIm iMtm Mr. Samml 
Watson. 

lyUany thousands of our readers who regard Mrs. Watson 
as a personal friend, through her sympathetic articles 
and her invaluable criticism of the writings of amateurs, 
will be truly grieved to hear of the death of Mr. Watson, 
one of the most lovable of men, whose name was 
associated with an arra}'^ of good works too numerous 
to mention in detail ; more particularly w'as he celebrated 
for his valuable services in connection with ” The 
Surgical Aid Society,” a work that was very dear to 
him, as was also the work of the Religious Tract Societ}', 
and that of the Sunday School Union. 

Mr. Samuel Watson was the bead of a long-established 
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firm of I^ndon solicitors, who had occupied the same 
premises (within a few doors of our magazine offices in 
Bouverie Street) for over one hundred years; and no 
face was more familiar in Fleet Street and the neighbour- 
hood than that of tliis kindly, 
alw'ays cordial lawyer, whose 
scrupulous courtesy, even to the 
'busmen and City police, who 
always saluted him, was most 
delightful in this age of casual 
manners. He always seemed to 
have ready an appreciative word, 
an encouraging remark, coupled 
with a desire to recognise the 
good and the bright things of life, 
rather than parade its gloom and 
its ills. He was a real inspiration 
whenever one met him, and London 
has lost something it could ill 
afford to lose in the Passing 
Onward of ibis genial grey-haired man, whose life seemed 
to be lived with just one aim in view : to serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ in all the varied work to which he 
put his hand. 

I know there are ver}' many reading these lines who 
will Unungly sympathise with Mrs. Watson in her sorrow. 

Th« IMm of Mrs. Floronco 
1 m Barclay. 

J have been reading The Life of Florence L. Barclay, 

W'hich has been written by ” One of her Daughters,” 
and have found it a book of absorbing interest. It is 
called ” A Study in Personality,” and that is an exact 
de.scnption of the volume, which is not a ” Life ” in 
the ordinary ac ceptance of the term when applied to a 
biography. 

It was Mrs. Barclay’s remarkable personality that 
won ff)r her world-wide fame, and made her excel in 
whatever she undertook to do. It was her personality 
tliJit attracted me instantly the very first time I spoke 
to her, and it was her personality shining through her 
books that made for her hosts of friends among people 
whom she had never met. 

I wall not spoil the book for you by giving extracts, or 
attempting to cull its best passages. My advice is, 
get it and read it for yourself. You will find it an 
inspiration, as well as a mine of entertaining reading. 
It is excellently written and in the best of taste through- 
out — which is more than can be said of all biographies I 
It tells you just the things you would like to know about 
this gifted woman, who married at eighteen, and has 
literally been shining in all sorts of directions ever since. 
The w'orld at large knew of her only as a writer, but 
those who heard her speak in public knew .she could 
have made a name above all other woman speakers had 
.she wushed to do so ; and tho.se who heard her play 
and sing knew she could have been equally famous in 
the world of music. Her interest in outdoor life in 
every .shape and form was always of the keenest. 
Birds, flowers, scenery, outdoor sports, travel, all appealed 
to her — and human nature attracted her most of all. 
But it was her faith in God, and her joy in serving Christ 
that made her a radiant benediction to all who knew her. 
What she meant to those who lived nearest to her, is 
told very beautifully by her daughter in this Life. I 
hope that everyone who has enjoyed Mrs. Barclay's 


On ChristBMui Day 

We have $0 much we long to say 
To those we love on Christmas Day, 
To those, the friends who are away. 
As dawning skies awake ; 

And, kneeling down, we ask a share 
Of all that’s glad and goodly-fair 
May he their guerdon everywhere, 
For Christ the Babe’s dear sake. 

Lh.uan Gakd. 
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books will get her biography, and read for themselves 
how her earlier years prepared her for the writing of 
her unique novels, and how she came to turn her 
attention to writing, when her life seemed already over- 
full with other claims and 
other interests. 

The Life of Florence L, Bar- 
clay is published by Messrs. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, price 
8s. 6d, net. 

•^Thm TnU of tho 
Raggod Robin.’' 

jyjany letters have reached 
this office asking if the 
Flower-Patch story, '' Enlight- 
ening the Village,” has been 
published in book form. It 
is included in my new book, 
entitled The Trail of the Ragged Rohm. This is just 
published ; but as the first edition was sold out of print 
before publication, despite the fact that the publishers 
had prepared an extra large edition, there has been a 
little delay in executing many of the orders, as the 
second edition cannot be ready for some days. Before 
this magazine reaches our readers, however, I hope that 
all the orders will have been met. 

The Trail of the Ragged Rohm is in three sections — 
I. The Plash of the Plover’s Brook ; II Enlightening 
the Village ; and III. Bee-Balm and Bergamot. 

For those who dwell in cities, and are seldom able 
to get away in June, I would explain that the Ragged 
Robin is a lovely pink flower that likes to be near 
running water, It does not actually' grow in the brooks, 
as does the watercress, but it loves the damp banks and 
the fields that are intersected with streams. It is a 
strikingly vivid pink of a beautiful tone, and, in my 
Flower-Patch, it grows in the midst of quaking-grass, 
the two together making a. wonderful combination of 
swaying, fluttering, dancing flowers and grass. 

Unfortunately, the average town-dweller seldom secs 
these flowers in their full beauty, for they are onl}'^ in 
bloom when the cuckoo is calling, and that is the time 
when only a few can get away from work and roam about 
the wilds. But if you arc interested in brooks and 
mountain streams, and the flowers and little wild folk 
that haunt their banks, you will probably like to follow 
The Trail of the Ragged Rohin, even though it be but a 
pfxir substitute for the real thing ! 

This book is uniform with The Flower-Patch among the 
Hills and Between the Larch-woods and the Weir, in the 
same style of binding. 

Whm you mxm liaklag 
Christnuui Qlfts. 

If you are wanting to make some pretty woolly things 
for Christmas presents I am sure you will find Stitch ery 


No. 37 , the " Winter Woolly ” number, very useful. 
Any mother will thank you for the little ** Outdoor 
Jumper for the One-year-old,” if she has a small 
person of that age at home. 

Then, again, the little 
** Lightweight Woollen Coat," 
for slipping on a child under its 
outer coat, can be made with 
very little trouble and at small 
cost ; yet it would be a boon 
to any little one in its pram. 

The sleeveless " Hug-me- 
Tight ” would be a cosy gift 
for an elderly lady ; and many 
an office-going girl would be 
thankful to have it to wear 
under her coat when facing 
the winter wind on the top 
of a raotor-’bus. 

The crossover ” House Coat ” is something quite new 
in the way of jumper or house coat, whichever you 
please to call it. 

And this is only a portion of the contents, which 
include a Baby's Sock, Cot Cover, Cap and Jacket ; novel 
tatting patterns ; an old-time shawl pattern ; knitting 
bags (these arc items that are always acceptable as 
Christmas gifts). A pretty Camisole Top would not take 
very long to work. There is a lesson in making lace 
meshes ; and the Cap and Muff -scarf for a child will 
please any little girl ; while the Italian hem-stilching 
could be put on linen for her mother. 

Stitchery No. 37 is price bd. net ; by post yd. 

To WIsli you all ’’A Vary 
Happy ChrlstBias.” 

Jn conclusion, I wish you all a very Happy Christmas. 

1 only wish 1 could write a personal letter to every 
one who sends me a kind Christmas greeting, but I appre- 
ciate the friendliness and the affectionate thought all 
the same. It is so very pleasant to come into touch, as 
I do, through our magazine, with such a legion of friends ; 
and though I have never seen the majority ol them, yet 
we are in absolute sympathy both as to aims and ideals. 
And I cannot tell you how cheering it has been to me 
during the year to receive such a stream of letters from 
our readers — and thousands and thousands of letters have 
come to me from all parts of the civilised world — and all 
ol them expressing appreciation of the ideals for which 
our magazine stands, and gratitude to the writers on 
our staff who have helped the readers to strive for 
highest, and to put the best things first. I can assure 
our correspondents that their letters have helped us 
here at headquarters as much as the magazine has 
helped them in their own particular spheres of work. 
Hence it is a personal greeting to a fnend when 1 
wish each one who reads this page a Happy Peaceful 
Christmas. 


At ClixistiiiaB: My Wish 

A tun-tweet joy that will ttream along 
Your heart and fill it with golden tong ; 

A bracing ttrength like a wind-twept tea 
To fill your toul with itt ecttaty I 
And never a thadow of fret to fray 
Your garment of peace thit Chrittmat Day— 
What better than thit can an old friend tay ? 

Lillian Gard. 


Our Cover Detign it from a Water-colour Sketch entitled 

“AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS*’ 

By C J. VINE. 
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Bow to BCake the Last- 
Minute Christmas Gifts 


A Rom Pence 
Purse. 

Any preferred size of thread may be used for this bag, a 
coarse thread making a larger bag. ^ru being a good colour 
to use. The sides are made after the fashion of the familiar 
Irish crochet medallions, 
t'h 5, join. 

IS/ Row. — Ch 6, tr in ring, (ch 3, tr in ring) 3 times, ch 3. 
join to 3rd st of 6 ch. 

2nd Row. — I d c, 4 tr. I d c in each sp. 
yd Row. — Ch 5, si st round tr of ist row taken from back 
of work ; repeat round. 

4th Row. — I d c, 6 tr, I d c in each 5 ch. 
yh Row. — Ch 7. si st between ist and 2nd petals of last 
row ; repeat round. 

6th Row . — I d c, 9 tr, id c, in each ch. 

7//1 Row. — SI st to ist tr of ist petal, ♦ (ch 6, skip 3. si st in 
next) twice, ch 6, si st in ist tr of next petal ; repeat from ♦ 
round, si st to centre of ist loop. 

8//1 Row. — Ch 6 , si tr in ist loop ; repeat. 

Qih Row. — Groups of 6 tr in every 3rd loop, with 3 6-ch 
loops between. 

loth Row. — 6-ch loops all round, with (si st in 2nd tr, ch 6^ 
skip 2, si st in next tr) over the groups. 

Kepeat 9th and loth rows, making groups over groups and 
increa.smg number of loops between, until there arc 3 row's of 
groups. Make second side of bag in the same way and join 
with double crochet. 

Tk« BmuUiic. 

Ch 7, d tr in ist loop, * ch 3, d tr in next loop ; repeat 
from * round. 

2nd Row . — r> tr in each d tr with 3 ch between. Finish 
top with 3 row^i of 7-ch loops. 

T*he Cord. 

Ch 4, join, j d c in ring, d c in d c round and round for 
de‘?irc‘d length 

A Littlu Vanity 
Bag. 

Muftoriab. 

Blue “Star Sylko ** No. 8, steel hook No. 5, a little lound 
mirror, 4 dozen l>cads, 8 green beads. 

String 16 yellow beads, (i yellow, i green, i yellow) 8 times, 

I i> yellow before starting w'ork. 

Th« Bottom. 

Ch 5, join. Ch 4, tr in ring, (ch i, tr in ring) 6 times, ch r, 
join. . , , ' . - » 

2nd Round. ^ Ch 4, 2 tr in each space with i ch between, ' 

yd Ro^f^.-^Ch 4, ♦ tr in ist sp, tr in next ; repeat from ♦ 
round, join: ‘ ' 

Continue round and round, increasing .sufficiently to make 
a flat disc size of mirror, then make i round of .solid tr, 
making 1 tr in each sp and each tr. Then a round of open 
filet sp (tr, ch,2, skip. 2, tr in next), join. 

Next Round.— T) c, ch 3, d c, in each sp, cut thread. 

The Top. 

Fold bottom back on line of tr and make a round of tr in tr. 
Increase 10 tr m each of next 2 rounds. 

4M Round. — Increase to 176 tr. 

yh Row. — Turn work wrong side towards you, ♦ 20 d c, 
shp up a bead, d c, slip another bead, d c ; repeat from •. 

6th Row. — ♦ 19 d c, bead, 2 d c, bead, 2 d c, bead ; repeat 
from ♦. 

7/A Row. — Like 5th. 


8/A Row. — Tr in d c. 

9/A Row, — Filet sp. 

loth Row. — * I block (4 tr), i sp ; repeat from ♦. 

Kepeat 9th and loth rows 4 times. 

iqth Row. — Ch 6, d tr in ist and last tr of each block with 
2 ch between. 

20/A Row. — D c, ch 3, d c, in each sp. 

Insert mirror in bottom of bag and draw up picot edge 
round it w'ith ribbon run through the beading. Run ribbon 
through beading at top of bag. 

A Finger-Bowl 
D*oily. 

Melmriala. 

Crochet thread No. 70, No. 14 hook. 

Ch 6, join. 

1st Row. — 16 d c in ring. 

2nd Row. — Ch 4, * skip i, tr in next, ch 2 ; repeat from * 
(8 sp) ; join each row with si st. 

yd Row. — 4 d c in each sp. 

4/A Row. — * 2 1 tr in each of 4 d c, ch 5 ; repeat from ♦. 

yh Row — * 8 d tr in 8 1 tr, leaving last loop of each on 
hook and taking oft all together for the last st, ch 5, si st in 
5 ch, ch 5 ; repeat from *. 

6th Row.--- 5 d tr in each sp w'ith 5 ch between groups of 3. 

7/A Row.~^ d tr in 5 d tr, taking oft all together as 111 
5th row', ch 3, si st in 5 ch, ch 5 ; repeat from *. 

8/A Row. — SI st to centre of 5 ch, * picot loop of (ch 2, p, 
ch 2, p;ch2), join in next 3 ch with si st ; repeat from •. 
There should be 32 picot loops. 

9/A Row. — Like 8th. 

loth Row. — Like 9th, but adding an extra picot loop. 

A Crocheted Feraholder for 
Dining Table. 

Materials. 

Four balls ^cru crochet cotton No. 10, crochet -hook No 3, 
one 6-inch embroidery hoop, J-pmt bottle orange shellat , 
small stiff brush. 

Ch 8, join. 

IS/ Row. — (Ch 6, d c in ring) 6 times. 

2nd Row. — SI .st to centre of loop, * ch 5, d c in next loop, 
ch 5, d c in same loop ; repeat from • round ; si st to centre 
of loop. 

yd Row. — * Ch 5, d c in loop ; repeat from *. 

4/A Row. — SI st in loop, ch 5, tr in same loop, * ch 2, 2 tr in 
next loop with 2 ch between ; repeat from *, join last 2 ch 
to 3rd st of 5 ch. 

yh Row. — Ch 3, 69 tr, join. Make 5 rows of tr in tr. 
widening sufficiently to make work he flat, having 160 tr in 
last row’. 

nth Row. — 80 sp (tr in every other tr with 2 ch between). 
Seven rows of tr in tr with 2 ch between. 

19/A Row. — 7 sp, I block; repeat round. 

From this point follow block pattern above as in ordinary 
filet. The 4 groups of tr in centre of each point are made in 
popcorn-stitch, as follows : 7 tr in sp, take hook from work, 
in.scrt in top of last tr, draw loop through back of the group 
tightly if cluster is to be raised in front, or front of group if 
it is to be raised in back. Finish last 4 rows of each scallop 
separately, slip-stitching back over end sp to shape point. 
Cover embroidery hoop as follows : Ch 200, 1 tr in 8th st from 
hook, I tr in every st of ch ; turn, 1 tr on each 1 tr of ist row, 
taking up back of st to make ridge ; sew or crochet together 
over loop, and sew to 12th row of bottom of basket. Give 
basket a thin coat of shellac, which may be obtained at any 
{Cmcluded on page 168.) 
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Last-Minste Christmas Gifts 





Directions for this D*oily 
are given on page 164. 


The pincushion above may be easily 
made from the larger detail at the 
bottom of the page. The model 
was made with No. 6o Peri-Lusta 
crochet cotton, No. 5 hook. The 
centre portion is made first on 
29 spaces (93 ch), the three outside 
rows being made round the square. 
In the last outside row of blocks 
make a picot after every 6ih tr, 
ith one picot in each corner. 


Directions for the Fernhoider above will be 
found on page 164. 




This collection of small things 
meets the problem of a Christmas 
gift to be made at the eleventh 
hour for some overlooked name on 
our list. We are all liable to en- 
counter just such a predicament, 
though we always resolve never to 
be caught in that way again. For 
such an emergency, the finger purse, 
vanity-bag, or pincushion top are 
suggested, for they may all be made 
ina comparatively short time and will 
be useful and appropriate as gilts. 


Directions for the 
little Vsntty Bag be 
low will be found 
on page 1 64. 



Directions for the 
Tatted Candle 
Shade are given on 
page 168. 








Directions for the Beaded 
Pence Purse above will 
be found on page 1 68. 


Directions for the Rose Pence 
Purse above will be found on 
page 164. 



This Filet Squire makes the Pincushion at the top. 


For the silk bag on the right, use 
Star Sylko No. 8 and ^ yard of 
6-inch or 7-inch ribbon. Sew ends 
of riblxjn together. Work a low 
of d c across one edge for top. 
isi f ow—tr in every other d c, with 
1 ch between. rtnv — tr in each 

Ir with a tr in e\ery 2nd sp. Ke- 
{leat I si and 2 nd rows, then 1st row 
again. 6/// and 1 tr with 

I ch between. Repeat first 5 rows 
and finish with a row of shells made 
of 4 tr in every other space with 
d c in alternate spacer. Finish 
lower edge of ribbon with one row 
of spaces like ist row of lop, into 
which tie fringe any desired length. 
Make a second row of knots acrofs 
fringe, tying half of one cluster 
with half of the next. Add cord. 



A Silk Bag with Crocheted Top. 





Rooms that Load 
a Double Life 


Vhm FossIbUittM 
of Magpio and 
Jada-Oiaan 


By 

Mm. QORDON-STABUBS 


With housins: conditions showing but 
small indication of improvement to 
come, and our aristocracy abandoning 
their ancestral homes for want of the 
wherewithal to maintain them, who 
knows but what even the “ best people *’ 
may before long have need to take 
recourse to the bed-sitting-room (for- 
merly the prerogative only of the 
bachelor-girl) as a way out of their 
manifold difficulties. In these circum- 
stances a further article upon the equip- 
ment of a room of this character may 
not be out of place. 

Let us suppose, in this instance, that 
the occupant brings with her from 
home certain pieces of wdiitc enamelled 
furniture, not perhaps the most fortunate 
equipment for a room that has to double 
the parts in life, but still U*pical of the 
sort of impedimenta which one is often 
called upon to reconcile to one’s fresh 
scheme of furnishing. If one can but 
induce the white elephants (for one 
w'ould not willingly choose white enamel 
for one’s living-room) to take on the air 
of being part and parcel of a pre- 
conceived .sitting-room scheme, half the 
battle is already won. 

I pro]>o.sc, therefore, to build up from 
my tallboys, dreasing-chest, and chairs 
of white enamel, a complete bed-sitting- 
room scheme of white, black, and jade- 
green such as will strike a modern note 
in things decorative without being in 
the least bizarre. For the w'alls I would 
choose a wffiitc paper wliereon birds 
and branches are displayed in black 
on Japanese lines, the ground being 
but sparsely covered so that the decora- 
tion stands out in bold relief. Or there 
are other designs in black-and-white. 


such as the willow pattern, from which 
choice may be made. If the existing 
paint be, as it so often is, of white, it 
will need but the picking-out of moulding 
in black to bring this into line with the 
paper. 

Seeing that the dressing-chest may in 
itself be a little too suggestive of a bed- 
room, one must be careful not to 
heighten this effect by means of a bed 
proper. For that reason I would counsel 
the selection of a comfortable divan, 
cither formed from a box-mattress or 
bought as a divan, pure and simple. 
As a coverlet for day use I would advise 
a certain striped material in black-and- 
white, crossed at intervals by small bars 
of brilliant green, and fashioned of 
thick cotton, .such as will not easily 
crush or look out-of-order when sat on. 
By day the bolster and pillows will don 
variously covers of plain black and of 
green, of silk or of mercerised sateen, 
according to financial conditions pre- 
vailing at the time of purchase. Black 
cushions ornamented with appliques of 
fruit, flowers, and foliage formed from 
white kid, cut from pass/ evening 
gloves, will look effective in this con- 
nection, particularly if piped with a 
narrow' line of green. 

At the window I should like to see 
curtains of jade-green, trimmed with a 
chequer braid of black-and-white or 
W'orked in black and white w'ools in some 
simple flowing border. Work of this 
kind is quickly done, for it docs not 
require to be carried out in excessive 
detail. It can, of course, be postponed 
for completion at a later date. 

Black linoleum is the latest invention 
for those who are furnishing on magpie 


lines, and very effective this can be in 
combination wdth rugs of white sheep- 
skin or a carpet of rather vivid hue. 
Or, as an alternative, black rugs posed 
upon a floor painted (wit i at least three 
coats) of green enamel paint, would ac- 
cord well with the general colour-scheme. 
Or a green linoleum could be used. 

In order to bring the white enamelled 
furniture into line with the arrangement 
as a whole, some little touch of black 
might well be applied to knobs and 
mouldings, a device which w'ill give 
additional character to what is often 
rather a featureless type of furniture. 
On the mantelshelf china of black- and - 
w’hitc stripings will look well, with 
perhaps a bit of jade-green alabaster 
ware to give the rcqui.site note of colour. 
Against the black-and-white wall-paper 
a long bell-pull worked in green and 
black wools will be picturesque, even 
if it does not justify its existence from 
the practical point of view. 

Lampshades of green edged with beads 
of black and white may be made at 
home, as may also the table cloth of 
green linen with the black-and-white 
motifs emboidered in the corners. It 
matters very little of what wood this 
tabic be formed, since only its legs will 
be visible beneath its cover, and these may 
well be painted even by the amateur 
in black scrolls upon a white ground. 

The screen, without which no bed- 
sitting-room is ever really convenient, I 
would have of jade-green, also embel- 
lished in wool-work of black and white, 
its frame being preferably of black 
enamel. Brilliantly coloured woodcuts 
within narrow black frames should give 
tlie finishing touch to the room. 


For the Docombor Salo of Work 


DoconOnic RolrosluBeiit TablfM 
for a Solo of Work. 

For the decoration of the small supper-tables, as well as for 
the larger one, have an arrangement of dried honesty in 
combination with Cape gooseberries The pearly-white of 
the one and the glowing orange of the other produce a de- 
lightful effect among the glass and silver of the table appoint- 
ments, and there is, further, the advantage of both being 
lasting. There will be no need to renew your decorations, 
however many days the sale may last. Indeed, both honesty 
and gooseberries can be utilised afterwards in the Chri.stmas 
decorations. 

If some sort of decoration is required for laying flat on the 
table-top, trails of smilax can be placed across the table from 
side to side, dividing each set of knives and forks from that 
adjacent to it. Other trails of smilax laid lengthwise down 
the centre of the table will thus frame completely tlie three 
sides of each ” place.” 

D«eor»liiiv for m Winter 
CamhroL 

For the Winter Carnival and Sale of Work, try to aim at 
creating an impression of bare trees, snowy surfaces, and the 


bright note created by holly-berries and the curious orange 
sun that one gets in December. Abjure all cotton-wool for 
the decorations, unless it be of the type that has been 
treated with a fireproof solution. Coarse calico stencilled 
in black, and bold leafless tree-branches and bare tree-trunks 
would be effective as draperies to stalls and hangings for 
walls. Orange shades for the electric lights and plentiful 
bunches of red berries will also give a winter touch. Keep 
the entire scheme in white, black, red, and orange. Streamers 
of silvered paper may alternate with orange globes for the 
lights. Glass ornaments will be better than china for giving 
a cold wintry effect. 

On menu-cards or dance programmes, paint on the white 
ground some bare trees seen against a wintry sun. Keep 
the supper- table decorations to black, white, and red. Crackers, 
if any, might be chosen in the same shades. Ask the guests 
to the carnival to adopt, as far as possible, skating and ski-ing 
costumes. Most folk can rig up a sort of ” winter sport’' 
costume, or that of an Icelander or Russian. Stallholders, too, 
might adopt some similar idea. A good deal of elasticity 
could be secured, while carrying out the central idea of a 
costume suitable for a northerly clime or for wintry pastimes. 



The Result of the Competitioii 

Open Only to Readers Outside the British Isles 

Favourite Dishes in Our District” 

First Prize : Five Guineas - - Mrs. T. B. Murray, Soerabaya, Java. 

Second Prize : Three Guineas - Miss Dorothy Jobsox, Estacao 'i'iuma, IVrnambuco, Brazil. 
Third Prize: Two Guineas - - Mis.s May Jaykwardene, Madampe, Ceylon. 

Fourth Prize: One Guinea - - Mrs. T. W. Chapman, Wenchow, Chekiang, China. 

Fifth Prize: Ha]f>a-Guinea - - Miss Jean Masters, Longford, Tasmania. 

Sixth Prize : Half-a-Guinea - - Miss Ethel S. Jones, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Seventh Prize: Five Shillings- Mrs. W. a. Reardon, Ealam, Chin Hills, Burma. 
Eighth Prize: Five Shillings - Mi.ss Edith L. Marie, Mauritius. 

Ninth Prize: Five Shillings- - Madame G. Gauzin, Kabylia, Algeria. 

Tenth Prize: Five Shillings - Miss J. Monica Senton, Athens, Greece. 


The follovring ware placed immediately 
after the Prize Winners : — 

Mrs. Seward, Tch-yang, West China. 

1). M. Bolle, Melbourne, Victoria. 

L. K. Gaston, Bangalore, South India. 

Mrs. Britton, Maseno, Kenya Colony. 

D. Ingleton, Meester Cornells, Java. 

E. L. Gray, West Newton, Mass., U.S.A. 

B. M. Clegg, Kalmuuai, Ceylon. 

N. DE Krf.tser, Kuala Lumpur, S<*langor. 

Zoil VAN der Byl, Hloemhof, Transvaal. 

Mile. DE Cariione’i, Lihourno, France. 

E. Gairy, Pcrdmoii temps, (ircnada, B.W.I. 

Dolores Hastings, Madnd, Spam. 

C. H. V. PosECK, Hsiii Hwa, China. 

Y. B. Agasear, Bombay, India. 

Mrs. Gordon, KosebanU, johanncsbiiig. 

J. Frishy, Blocnihof, Transvaal. 

M. DE Pallandi, Bruges, Belgium. 

The following were 
Highly Commended : - 

Laura C. Mendts, Matara, Ceylon, 

Jessie Brown, Bangalore, South India. 

Esmi? Jonklaas, Matara, Ceylon. 

Mrs. Andlrson, Rabaul, New Britain. 

Mrs. H. E. Allen, Millswood, South Australia. 

Frida Claydon, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Patricia Mack, Maryborough, Queensland. 

Edmkk Masson, (icneva, Switzerland. 

Mrs. L. D. Gaze, Walnier, South Africa. 

Mrs. Johnstone Kee, Bangalore, South India. 

Mrs. C. H. Collins, Colombo, Cevion. 

Mrs. W. V. Hadfield, Takaka, 5l.Z. 

1.. (i. Nathanielz, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Mrs. A. Jennings, Nowshcra, India. 

Mrs. R. Holes, Masterton, N.Z. 

Mrs. A. Robertson, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Mrs. B. Pawley, Blm^mfonti’in, South Africa. 

Jeanie Watt, Yokohama, Japan. 

Mrs. T. B, Brown, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Madame Bompaire, Lyons, Rhone. 

M. Stranga, Manitoba, Canada. 

Mrs. Bowden, Springs, Transvaal. 

Mrs. Bridjman. Oudtshoorn, South Africa. 

Mrs. Price, Delislc, Saskatchewan. 

Julia R. Pinedo, Barranquilla, Colombia, South America. 
Alma Chrissen, Toowoomba, Queensland, 
r. Glutton, ('ongnes-snr-OrbieJ, South l^'rancc. 

E. F. Oliver, Grahamstown, South Africa, 

Mrs. J. Thompson, Manboom Distm t, India. 

M. F. Masters, Longford, Tasmania. 

M. ViNEY, Andaman Islands, Bay of Bengal. 

Mrs. H. Graf, Argovia, Switzerland. 

Mrs. W. A. Weinman, Wellawatte, Ceylon. 

W. Duff, Half Way Tree, Jamaica. 

M. B. Packer, St. liter’s Parish, Barbados. 


L. J. Jayewardint, Palugomude, Kattimahanc. 

L. DE Souza Menkzi-s Fondela, Portugal. 

Mrs. Basilico, Ellekcr, West Australia. 

A. L. Stout, Inverc argill, N.Z. 

Mrs Chapman, Aurhenflower, Brisbane. 

B. Buchanan, Bunbury, West Australia. 

Mrs. Horton, Vancouver, B.C. 

M. Murray, West Devon port, Tasmania. 

A. Tull, St. John’s, Antigua, B.W.I. 

Mrs. Meaks, Hamilton E. Waikato, N.Z. 

Emmelon Bu( kli y. Swift River, Jamaira. 

A. K. Edwards, Bibhenluke, N.S.W. 

IL Bkohikr, C olombo, Ceylon. 

Doreen Ross, Rangitikei, X.Z. 

Mrs. Stronach, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

Mrs. R. Dubois, PAturages, Be lgium. 

L. 1). Milnlk, Ottawa, Canada. 

Mis. Mackenzie, Deep Hay, Livingstonia, Nyasaland. 
Mrs. Nobli , B.\(iulla, Ceylon. 

L. Mendis, Madras, India. 

Mrs. Counter, Ciympic, Queensland 

(' Lord, (icorgetbwm, Demerara, British Guiana. 

Mrs. C. Knox, Buenos Aires, Aigentina. 

Mrs. Burt, Nedson, N.Z. 

De aconess Johnson, Sydne-y, N.S.W. 

J. I'RATJ R,'Me'lboumc, Austialia. 

B. J. Si I WART, Dunedin, N.Z. 

Mrs. C. Davies, Sarenga, Bengal. 

M. C. McLi an, Burnside, N.Z. 

R. L. Wallace, Montreal, Canada. 

B. Bisslt, Imvani, South Africa. 

3*. R. Houston, Geelong, Victoria. 

Mrs. J. B. Stephens, Be'audcseit, Quc'cnsland. 

• 

The following received 
Honourable Mention 

Gertrude L. Thomson, Victoria, Australia. 

C. PagI', Stoekliolm, Swe'dem. 

A Reader in (ialle, Ce*ylon. 

Mrs. Dickson, Cape Town, South Africa. 

M. H. Ci., Shensi, China. 

Relink Valldon, Bordeaux, France. 

“ A Daughter of Greater Britain,” Cape Town. 

Mrs. Huggett, Albe’rta, C.iiiada. 

Mrs. F. M. Rodgers, Durban. 

Winnie Chudley, Wellington, N.Z. 

Mrs. Bourne, Shansi, China. 

M. CopEiNGER, Ahmcdnagnr, India. 

Mrs. DE Rozarieux, l^ehra Dun, India. 

R. Gathkrcole, H.'dseton, Cape Proviiic'c, South Africa. 
Mrs. Stewart, Krugersdorp, 1‘ransvaal. 

Mrs. Hartnell, Clinstchurch, N.Z. 

E. E. Wright, Kirkcc, India. 

D. Ashw’orth, New Bedford, Mass., U S.A. 

C. DU Soulier, Laiigcais, France. 

N. Hutton, Mowbray, South Africa. 

M. F. Snelverton, Hangnlorc, India. 
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A Pretty Finish for an Evening Frock 


It often happens that a 
touch of colour u» needed 
to reI^t^e a >\hite or bhck 
evening frock , and it is 
not alwa)’S ea*?y to intro 
duce that colour without 
tjettmj a crude or hard 
effect 

Here is lust the thing 
tor the purpo'^e — a little 
po^), composed of flowers 
and leivts The flowers 
are of \arious delicate 
shades, as pink, | ale blue, 
cream, h< liolrope, and )el 
low, and the leaxes are 
pale i^recn 

'VI though so profes 
sioinl looking, this little 
pos) lb within the powers 
of the ordinar) worker. 

It i> made of coloured organdie Each 
1 tile petal or leaf is just a leaf 5ha])ed 
section a‘ out 2j inches long by inches 
acros> There are fi\e in each flower 
Take the c Ige between the finger and 
thumb and pist roll it Do this right round 
the petal I he jietal edges do not need 
am sewing or any wire Ihe siiHncss ot 
the organdie is quite sufficient to make the 
jietals stand out When fi\e |Ktals ha\c 



been treated in this way, 
sew them together in 
flower form Cover a 
little bill of cotton wool 
with organdie for the 


gether into one s^em made of wire covered 
with organdie. 

The posy is now ready to slip into the 
belt or attach to your frock wnenever 
required 


The little Petal, showins how 
the Edses are Rolled 


centre, and sew in 
a few flower sta 
mens 

Make stitral 
flowers tnc of each 
colour, and add a 
lutle bunch of pale- 
gretn Ua\es \i 
range them prettily, 
and fi'.ten ill to 



A completed Poay of 
and Heliotrope Flow era 


How to Make the Last-MInnte Christmas Gifts 

Concluded From pare 164 


basketry supply p^a^e Coat inside first let dry an hour or 
two coat outside dry and repeat inside and out Wlien 
ahno^t di > stretch a little at top to make it flare 

]l a bottomless jardiniere is desired omit bottom and 
start work at base ot 4th row of meshes where hoop is sewed 
on W ike a ch of 247 st catch hook w th d c in •’th ‘■t from 
hook, • ch 2 d c in ch repeat from ♦ until \ou have 80 sp 
then follow di’^ections for basket as given and 10m hoop 
d rested 

A Beaded Pence 
Purse. 

Matanals. 

£ ru crochet thread No 70 No 14 hook, 2 dozen each 
pink and green medium sized glass beads 
Ch lO"* ani work 33 sp on ch 
2nd how — 4 tr m each sp 

how — SI st back to foundation ch and work 33 sp over 
1st row ol sp , cut threa-l 

4 h li^w — Thread a n^^edle with crochet cotton and catch 
a pink Dead over 1st, a green one over 2nd sp, repeat, alternat- 
ing beads 

5/A Row — Join thread for crocheting , ch 5 d c between 
beads , lepcat round and cut thread 
Join in centre 0/ ist loop 

e h Row — Ch 5 ♦ tr in next loop, ch 2 , repeat from ♦ until 
theie arc ^2 •‘j> 

7*^/1 how — 2 tr .n each sp 

tih Rju — l h 5 d c between every 4th and 5th tr 

gth Row — I iKe 6th row making 17 sp 

loiM Row — 2 tr in each sp cut thread 

II A Row — Join at end of ist row of beads and work tr 


across ends Ch 6 d c between 4th and 5th tr repeat round 
outer edge 

Make 2nd side of bag in same way, then join the two sides 
with 6 d c in each loop Work i row of sp lound top Ch 5 

1 tr in each tr with 2 ch between for beading 

The Top 

IS/ Row — 2 tr in each sp 

2nd Row — Ch 6, d c between every 4th and 5th tr , repeat 
round 

Rou — 6 tr in each loop, * ch 5 d c between groups, 
ch 5 d c between yrd and 4th tr , repeat from * 

1 inish top with 6 d c in each loop 

A Tatted Candle 
Shade. 

The candle shade is made of Ardern's crochet cotton No 14 
King (r) (3 d s, p) 4 times, 3 d s, close , ch 6 d s 
clover leaf (c 1) r (4 d s, p) 3 times, 4 d s close , r 4 d s, )oin 
last p, (4 d s, p) twice, 4 d s, close , repeat last r , * ch 6 d s, 
join p of centre r, ch 6 d s , repeat c 1, joining ist 2 p to last 

2 p of previous c 1 , repeat from ♦ round having 5 c 1, 
ending with a ch of 6 d s, joined at base of centre r 

Make 6 medallions, joining to each other by mid r of 
ist 2 c 1 Make 6 medallions for lower edge in the same way, 
but with 6 c 1 , leave these medallions free The small 
figures which join the lower medallions are made of 6 r of 

3 p separated by 3 d s, joined to the medallions by ist and 
4th r The upper and lower rows of medallions are connected 
by ch of 5 d s, jomed first to the upper, then to the lower 
rows in succeeding picots as illustrated , carry these ch also 
from lower edge of medallions to the small figures as show n 
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According to all the 
conventions, we 
should approach the 
new year full of good 
resolutions, and the 
nssurance that it is 
going to brmg us the 
reahsation of all oui 

desires The popular conception of the passing of the 
event is that of an old bowed wear> figure receding into 
the gloom, while the new one dawns js tli^ faiitst child 
surrounded by the sunshine J hat symbolism imcon 
sciously affects many and his influenced the feelings 
with which midnight is hailed on December ^ist 

Of all the gifts that one ma> well pray for there is 
none more gieatly' to be desired than that ol a true and 
balanced optimism This is a \ery dift(*rent mental attri- 
bute to the happy belief of a Mr Muayvbei that some 
thing is sure to turn up Rather it comes from cou- 
ficlence in ones self that with the help of God one will 
be able to meet bravely the rebuffs and difficulties that 
may he in the near future no less than the good fortune 
hoped for 

The ordered temperament that ran face wluit lies 
ahead in this calm spirit yvill not picture a dismal 
sequence of troubles Not one of us has not known 
years that stand out conspicuously for their pleasant 
memones Perhaps a new and life long friendship was 
made perhaps the holiday was something that brought 
a wholly fresh interest to our minds , jierhaps — 
and best of all — we learned to know ourselves Is it 
unreasonable to trust that the coming twelve months 
may hold something that will mean no less in spiritual 
and mental progress ^ 

Th# DrMd of the 
Unknown. 

As hfe becomes more complicated it seems to bewilder 
a large proportion of people, and to have brought about 
a new sense of fear, especially to those who aie conscious 
that for themselves, and possibly for dependents, the> 
must rely entirely upon their own efforts and exertions 
They are aware, it mavbe, that the years are advancing 
and that there is sometimes a sense of fatigue not 
hitherto expenenced There is, perhaps, some loss of 
intellectual alertness and less keen concern for the hap- 
penings outside the immediate circle 

VoL 43 -No 4-0 *^9 


For the spectre of 
a future from which 
acln e health had de- 
parted can be a V ision 
terrible indeed The 
idea of being help 
less dependent per- 
haps on the grudging 
siippoit of other members of the family or^ven of c liarity 
itsell IS one that clouds man) lues, and in the anviet) 
regarding the possibility is accentuated the \ei\ c inses 
that may bring about the dreaded breakdown in the 
morbid imaginings th»it have more effect upon the bod) 
than wt haye hitherto geneially realised 

lo many women too there is a constant source of 
di rad as to the security of their position in the work that 
they arc doing I hey hear of othcis who if not politely 
asked to resign have been cuitly told that the school, o» 
tlie public authority or the house of business has nc' 
fmther occasion for their scry ices And if this happened 
where might they hope to hnd occupation as congenial 
that the) could fill as happil) as then piesent post ^ 
I he) have so tar allowed the )ears to slide by without 
much concern as to how long present conditions might 
last and then comes some awakening through, perchance, 
one of those crashes that seem to change the whole out 
look on the w orld Before it they are brought up sharply, 
and pcTplex their souls yvilh all mannei of fears and 
doubts 

**The Etm 
Mind 

1 licrc IS a passage not often quoted in Thomas k Kempis 
that comments. ‘‘Ihou art manly enough so long as 
nothing adverse happens to thee, and bids the follower 
to Be of more eyen mind and gird thyself to greater 
endurance All is not lost although thou do feel thyself 
very often afflicted ' It is just that “ even mind " that 
is needed before these' premonitions and anticipations, 
and it IS a quality that we can do much towards acquir- 
ing for ourselves 

One may cultivate a gently philosophical attitude of 
mind that can be of great service We all know tliat 
pessimistic person who assures the traveller making an 
ocean voyage for the first time that sea-sickness is 
certain to be a rrKist disturbing factor 1 have met that 
individual many times But, aiter all, quite half the 


‘‘The Best is Yet to Be” 
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Best Is Yet to Be** 


people who go down to the sea in ships do so without any 
discomfort at all. WTiy, then, should not you — the pros- 
pective voyager — be as likely to be in the happy half- 
hundred as in the other ? 

Tlie one precept (apart, of course, from one’s more 
spiritual faith) that has helped me tlirough many a diffi- 
culty and round many an awkward corner, has been that 

things are seldom so bad that they could not possibly 
be worse.” And that, to the ” even mind,” can be very 
consolator}’. It applies to the bigger as well as to the 
minor ordeals to be faced. The drawing-room ceiling 
f;Uls, scattering plaster on the carpet and breaking some 
ornaments on the mantelpiece. When the workmen 
come to do repairs they point out how very narrowly an 
escape and explosion of the gas w’as averted. You go to 
a public meeting and have to listen to two very prosy 
drear\’ speakers ; but it would have been worse had there 
been three. 

It is through the well-balanced mental poise that we 
are able to judge of things in a due sense of proportion. 
Then, one does not exaggerate the more depressing pos.si- 
bilities as they present themselves. A natural inclina- 
tion IS always with us to imagine the worst. Vi.sions are 
conjured up of street accidents and railway collisions if 
a member of the family circle does not return at quite 
the usual hour. The far more probable explanation of 
having met a friend unexpectedly, or of some hindrances 
in the course of the day’s work arc set aside as too trivial 
to be considered. 

The Sequence of 
the SeMonik 

Are there not some messages of encouragement to be 
learned from the .sea.sons themselves ? The year opens 
will) .short days and long niglits. llefore us lies a spell 
of cold rain, driving winds, wintry conditions. Yet we 
never lo.se our faith that spring and summer he beyond. 
The farmer ploughs, the gardener prepares the soil, the 
grain and the seed are jilanted. 

Then come the days of little return. Our patience is 
often strained when ve have taken some steps that we 
hope will soon show' the results hoped for. But delays 
arise, often, as it seems, quite unnecessarily, and it is hard 
to bear the interval of waiting. Yet the seed is maturing 
in the ground under the winds of March and the showers 
of April, and in due course there wdll be the radiant flow'crs 
of high summer- tide or the golden splendours of the corn 
in ear. 

In these mf>dern days we have, in fact, come to forget 
the monition as to letting patic nee have her perfect w'ork. 
Speed, ha.ste, hurry sw’amp that virtue, and put in its place 
a restlessness that does not make for calm. It is, perhaps, 
under the chastening of a severe illness that many of us 
Icam the value of quietness and repose, and that there, 
are things that compensate for the lack of rush and pres- 
sure often set up as the habits to be cultivated before all. 
Tliat month before w'e may hope to return to our daily 
work or avocation seems interminable as it looms ahead. 
In it, how'ever, are often not only the happy sense of 
returning strength, and the helpfulness and kindne.ss of 
otliers, but also a self-disciplining that will reflect itself in 
many directions as the normal course is resumed. 

Th« in ce n dy 
of Work. 

To many the opening year means only a renewal of 
work that has come to seem dull and monotonous. The 
routine task of the clerk, the dismally mechanical labour 


of the typist, the never-ended tasks of the domestic 
worker, the repetitions of the round of lessons in the 
class-room by the teacher, seem to loom ahead in a long 
perspective that fades away into blackness. 

And the prospect is often made darker by the wish 
that the clock might be put back, and an opening found 
in some other direction. In some minds there is the con- 
sciousness that want of education closed the doors to 
opportunities that it is felt might have made of life a very 
different thing ; in others is a bitterness that the claims 
of family and relations had to be considered, and that 
the individual interests were sacrificed to them. At 
times, the most unselfish wdll wonder why the care of a 
querulous invalid has been cast upon her. 

It is not easy for those whose lines have been cast in 
plea.sant places, and whose profession or career represents 
advancement and the achievement aimed at, to accord 
the sympathy honestly deserved by those less happily 
placed. Yet none should bestow it with better under- 
standing if she thinks how she herself would have faced 
drudgery, discouragement, or even mere indifference to 
her part in the affairs of those from whom she draws her 
salary. The successful woman is ever extremely sensitive 
and responsive to appreciation. 

It may sound almost ironical to bid those whose labours 
are dull, commonplace, uninteresting to approach them 
with any renewal of satisfaction, let alone enthusiasm, in 
the years before us. In conscientious fulfilment, however, 
there can, and often does, come something of a new sense 
of pride. So frequently the day’s or the week's duties 
liave been performed just as a matter of course, and with- 
out any consideration as to whether they could or could 
not have been better carried out. If a realisation comes 
that certainly there couUl be greater zeal, greater pains, 
bestowed on them, therci will anse a meaning and a value 
they have never before possessed — 

” Is it the work that makes life great and true ? 

Or the true soul tliat, working as it can, 

Does faithfully the ta.sk it has to do, 

And keepeth faith alike witli God and man ? 

For God works in the little as the great 
A perfect work, and glorious over all — 

As in the stars, that choir elate. 

Or in the lichen spreading on a wall.” 

Do Dc»t Shut Out tho 
Sunthino. 

There have been a school of thinkers who have en- 
couraged the idea of introspection, and bidden us all 
to ” know ourselves.” They have developed a new 
interpretation for psychology, which the undiscerning 
can misapply with woeful results to themselves, till they 
begin to believe that no one ever had so complex a 
mental organisation as their own. That way brooding 
melancholy lies. 

Why, however, should people wish to sec existence 
through such a veil ? Let us not shut out the sunshine, 
let us not close our eyes to the beauty of the flowers or 
our ears to the song of the birds. These things, and 
countless more things, are beautiful and inspiring, and the 
sad and the depressed may ever turn to them for lessons 
of hope and cheer. The moulding of our thoughts, of our 
lives themselves, lie in our own hands, though often we 
blame people and circumstances for the lines that have 
taken shape. {Concluded on page i8i.) 
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Rosemary 

** But why should I go if mother would 
rather keep me here ? " Rosemary stood 
very erect and still in the middle of their 
small sitting-room, looking with puzzled 
defiant glance at the well-dressed woman 
seated in the only armchair the room 
possessed. “ Why have you come to 
disturb mother and me when we are 
quite happy together ? 

There was nothing rude or passionate 
in words or manner, but her grey eyes 
looked unflinchingly into the hard eyes 
that watched her, and her chin and 
mouth were set in lines which gave no 
doubt as to her innate strength of cha- 
racter. 

Mrs. Merraby, looking from the girl 
to the girVs mother sitting at the table, 
her attitude one of limp but futile pro- 
test, realised that Grace and her daughter 
were made of very different material, 
and that the moulding of Rosemary 
«along any fore-ordained channel would 
not be as easy a task as she had hoped 
and believed. 

** In my young days girls of your age 
did not dispute their elders* decision," 
Mrs. Merraby said frigidly, with a 
flagrant disregard of truth which Rose- 
mary's ignorance did not grasp. " And 
it is quite absurd for a child to set her- 
self up to know what is best for her, and 
to argue with one who is wiser than she 
is. You are inheriting money from my 
son, and I have made it my duty — ^my 
painful duly " — she glanced at Grace’s 
drooping figure — " to come and arrange 
something definite and reasonable about 
your education. Itis ridiculous —simply 
ridiculous — that you should go on being 
muddled up anyhow in this forsaken 
place." 

A little flame of colour ran over Rose- 
mary’s face. 

" 1 don’t understand why it .should 
be a painful duty to come here and see 
mother," she said, with a self-control 
rare in one so young. " And I can’t 
imagine why you should tliink I am 
being muddled up anyhow. Mother has 
never muddled up anything about me." 

Mrs. Merraby sniffed, and her sniff 
gave the impression of a sneer. 

" We need not go into that que.stioii,’’ 
she said stitfly. " I consider you are 
not having a suitable education, and I 
have come all this way at great incon- 
venience to my.self to suggest a new 
arrangement to your mother. I am 
surprised that you are allowed a voice 
in the matter at all." 

" But it’s my matter, i.sn’t it ? " 
Rosemary answered in a faintly amused 
voice, her eyebrows lifting with surprise, 
" It seems as if I should be the person 
it would be best to ask about what con- 
cerns me so very much.” 


Chaps. VIL and VllL 

Ulc Brings Sosk* a«rprls«s 

” Your bringing up has been alto- 
gether so peculiar,” the visitor answered, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ” that I 
suppose one must expect to find you 
have some crude ideas about things in 
general. But you see your mother en- 
tirely agrees with me that it would be 
as well if, at least for a year, you went 
to a good school. And I Imow of exactly 
the right place.” 

" pj you really think I had better 
go. Mummy ? ” Rosemary’s grey eyes 
turned to her mother, who looked at her 
with the helpless questioning expression 
the girl knew so well, the expression 
which seemed to ask her help to make 
the final decision. 

" I think Mrs. Merraby means to 
suggest what is best for you," Grace 
began in hesitating tones. " I think it 
is quite true that you ought to have 
more education than I can get for you 
here. And as David left you his money, 
it is only right that we should consider 
what — what Mrs. Merraby says.” 

The faltering words brought a gleam 
of triumph into the visitor's hard eyes. 

” Your mother agrees with me," she 
said. " And 1 am very glad she looks 
upon the matter in just the proper light. 
I hope you will be reasonable too.” 

" If mother really thinks it right," 
Rosemary said slowly, her glance passing 
with a certain bewilderment from one 
woman’s face to the other. " Whatever 
mother wants I will do without making 
any fuss," 

Through Grace's brain there flashed 
some words spoken long ago. The 
memory of them momentarily prevented 
her from listening to Mrs. Merraby 's 
next phrases. 

" Sweet reasonableness — that, to my 
mind, always describes Geoffrey. He is 
the embodiment of sweet reasonable- 
ness." 

And now Rosemary, her seventccn- 
ycar-old Rosemary, was showing that 
same trait. 

With a start Grace brought her 
thoughts back to the present, and to 
the dictums Mrs. Merraby was laying 
down in her incisive voice. Part of the 
remarks Grace realised she had missed, 
but she tried to look as if she had not 
picked up the thread quite in ignorance 
of what the context had been. 

” Just a few girls." This was the 
point at which Grace’s thoughts had been 
jerked abruptly into her visitor's speech, 
"In every way it will be pleasanter 
and better. Mi.ss Thrampion is j udicious 
and tactful; there ought to be no diffi- 
culties.” 

" Difficulties ? ” Rosemary's eyes 
opened widely. " Why should there be 
difficulties ? I have promised to do 
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what mother wishes and go to this school. 

I sha’n’t make any difficulties,” 

" Circumstances sometimes make diffi- 
culties," Mrs. Merraby said sententiously. 

" I was not accusing you of any inten- 
tions of that sort. But Miss Thrampton 
is just the right person for — well, for all 
the circumstances," she went on rather 
hurriedly and lamely. " And you will 
be amongst very nice girls." 

" I shall like that part of it very 
much." The colour ftohed again into 
Rosemary’s face ; she spoke eagerly. 

" I don’t know any girls now, excepting 
one or two of tlie villagers. I shall like 
the girls, and I love learning new things. 
Leaving mother is what I mind. It will 
be so lonely for mother." 

" You mustn’t think of that, darling." 
(jracc pulled herself into a less drooping 
position. " It will only be for a yea**, 
and I shall find plenty to do. It is best 
for you that you should go — much the 
best thing for you to do. You mustn’t 
worry about me." 

Devotion to Rosemary, eagerness to 
do her utmost for Rosemary’s welfare, 
brought momentary strength to (irace's 
inlicrent weakness. There was an un- 
faltering quality in her decision which 
surprised herself scarcely less than it 
surprised the girl who stood watching 
her. 

" Yes — you ought to go," she said, 
with a firmness that Rosemary had ncv.;r 
before detected in her voice. " And this 
school that Mrs Merraby recommends 
seems to be so excellent, so exactly what 
is wanted, that we had better arrange 
with Miss Thrampton as soon as posdble. 
And, of course "—the old faltering note 
crept back into her voice—" during 
your time in England I shall stay 
longer there than I usually do, and 
perhaps we can spend your holidays 
together ? " Her soft deprecating eyes 
turned to Mrs. Merraby, whose shoulders 
again went up in a shrug, which Rose- 
mary learnt to recognise as one of her 
characteristics. 

" We need not enter now into further 
details," the visitor said in her thin sharp 
voice. " I shall be leaving Camelines 
next week, and I can take Rosemary 
back ^vith me in time to begin the 
summer term at Miss Thrampton’s. 
And if she wants new clothes, as there 
will be no time to get them before we 
go you had better let me do some 
shopping with her in London." 

" Thank you— thank you very much,” 
Grace said faintly, relapsing once more 
into her attitude of deprecating acquies- 
cence. " I am afraid Rosemary has no 
clothes really suitable for London. We 
haven’t thought or troubled here about 
being fasliionable.” 



RoMmary 


'* So I see/’ Mrs. Merraby answered 
significantly ; “ but that is soon remedied. 
You can trust me to dress Rosemary 
suitably, as a girl of seventeen should be 
dressed. And I am veiy^ glad you both 
see the wisdom of what I came here to 
suggest. We don’t want her more handi- 
capped than she neexl be,” Mrs. Merraby 
added, looking rather hard at Cirace. 
” And a faulty education is a great 

handicap to any girl, more especially 

Oh, well, we need not go into the question 
any further,” she added more graciously, 
breaking off her sentence with singular 
abruptness. ” You need not be afraid 
that Rosemary will feel lonely or dull 
at school. I shall be able now and then 
to have her out ; and I have no doubt 
she will soon find her own level— -very 
soon.” 

She was right. Roscmaiy did veiy' 
soon find her lcv*el amongst the other 
girl:> in Miss Thrampton’s school; but 
perhaps it was not exactly the level 
anticipated by Mrs. Merraby. Not only 
was there charm in the girl’s personality, 
there was also power, power which could 
not remain hidden. She was soon a 
dominating force in the small school- 
world ; and the veiy* fact that she was 
quite unlike any girl her schoolfellows 
had ever before come across, made her 
more especially an object to them of 
interest and curiosit}'. 

” You sec, you aren't a bit like other 
girb,” ICvelyn Crampton remarked one 
(lay not many w'eek^ after Rosemary’s 
.irnval, ” You're — different, though 
1 can't quite explain how or why ” 
r.xeiyn knitted her brow’s together, 
gazing thoughtfully at Rosemary. “ You 
don’t even look quite the same as we all 
do Perhaps living abroad all the time 
has done it.” ^ 

” Done what ? ” Roseniaiy 's eye^ 
opened wide. Slie looked into her com- 
panion's fair ])retty face with bewilder- 
ment in her own. 

” Made you seem — seem — w'ell, like 
somebody almost from another world. 
^*ou see, you hardly talk our language.” 

” Your language ? ” 

” Ofcour.se, you talk English all right — 
I don’t mean that ; and if you do somc- 
iimc-s drop into French as well, that 
doesn’t matter. But you might have 
came out of Mars for all you know about 
the ordinary every-day things we others 
know about.” 

” My ordinary every-day things were 
a different sort, I suppose,” Ro.semary 
answered. ” They couldn’t be the same 
m a little French village as they are 
here.” And she looked out of the window, 
on the wide seat of which she was sitting, 
to the trim suburban garden. ” Nothing 
in France was the least like this.” With 
a little dramatic gesture characteristic 
of her her hands went out towards 
the smooth-shaven lawn, the well-kept 


flower-beds, the carefully-lopped lime 
trees that stood in an orderly row at the 
garden's end. ” Our gardens there just 
grow as they like, and the grass is long, 
and full of daisies and buttercups and 
anemones, and there are rose-hedges.” 

” Did you grow just as you liked, 
too ? ” Evelyn questioned suddenly. 
” You didn’t go to school or have other 
girls to w’ork with — or boy.s ^ ” 

Rosemary’s gaze came back from the 
garden, her eyes were dreaming ; those 
few seconds had transported her back 
to the little wild garden where everything 
grew with such bountiful lavish ness. 

” I had nobody to w^ork with,” she 
answered, as Evelyn’s question pene- 
trated to her understanding. *‘ The 
doctor’s wife had no children, and I 
never knew any boys at all, excepting 
the peasant boys ” 

” Haven’t you ever met any boys of 
our ow’n class at all ? ” 

Rosemary shook her head. 

” Sometimes I saw boys and girls 
when Mumm\ anti I went to church in 
t'.amclines; but. you s»*e. that was a long 
way off. We could only go sometimes, 
and it was too far away to know' people 
there ” 

” I think it’s the funniest kind of life 
I ever imagined,” the other girl said, 
leaning back in her chair and stretching 
out her feet ao that she could contem- 
plate her dainty shoes I wonder yt^ur 
mother liked burying hcrsell in sucli an 
out-of-the-way place It must have 
been awfully dull ” 

” Dull ^ ” Rosemary wTinkled up her 
brows as thougli tins expression puzzled 
her ” I can’t ever remember being dull 
for a single minute We were busy all 
the time. Mummy and I And it was 
nicest for Mummy to live in a quiet 
village w'hen she was so unhappy after 
my father died.” 

“ I suppose you can’t remember your 
father ? ” 

” I wish I could ” Rosemary looked 
at her new friend with a .shadow in her 
eyes. ” He died before 1 was l>orn. And 
I do often envy girls with fathers. It 
must l>c beautiful to have a father of 
one's own.” 

‘‘ Oh, it'.s all right,” Iwelyn said care- 
les.sly, with a flickering remembrance 
of her own father, short, stout, grey- 
haired and irascible. ” I never .see much 
of mine. He is in town all day, dashes 
off directly after breakfast, comes home 
just before dinner, and on Sundays he 
is often out or away. It’s really much 
jollier at home when he isn’t there — 
much more peaceful. Father is rather 
a stormy petrel.” 

” I thought fathers were quite different 
from other people, somebody to look up 
to and reverence.” 

Evclyn’.s eyes expressed tolerant 
amusement. 


” You ought to have been born in the 
last century,” she said ; ” you don't 
belong to these times at all. You’re too 
carly-Victorian for anything; but you 
are a perfect dear.” 

” What has that to do with fathers ? ” 

” It has to do wdth everything.” was 
the sage rejoinder. ” You have lived a 
kind of story-book life, shut away in a 
mountain village like a princess shut 
away in an enchanted castle. Now you 
must wake up, my dear, and find out 
that this is the twentieth century. I 
expect fathers were really alway.s pretty 
m\ich the same as they are now, only 
now we see through the gloss, and realise 
they are human beings, not little tin 
gods sitting on pinnacles of perfection.” 

Rosemary laughed. 

” That was the mistake in the old 
days,” the sapient F^vclyn continued. 
” It w'as considered a monstrous crime 
if children thought their parents any- 
thing short of perfection. Now we know 
we are all climbing hills together, parents 
as well as children. And they go slipping 
about as much as we do. My father still 
has too much of the Victorian taint 
about him.” 

” Why ? ” 

” He doesn’t want us to be good 
comrades He wants to pat oiir heads 
when w'c’re good, and whij) us when 
we’re naughty, and he prefers to look 
down on us from a height inst(‘ad of 
taking our hands and going along with 
us. Ifow^ever” — Evelyn shrugged h(‘r 
shoulders philosophically we weren’t 
allowed to choose our fathers, so we 
must make the best of tho.se we get ” 

” I had a most spl(*ndid godfather.” 
Rosemaiy^ said prc.sently. ” He wrote 
me a letter when I was a bal^’, aniJ 
Mummy saved it for me until I could 
understand it. If one had a father like 
my godfather, 1 should think it w'ould 
be easy to keep him on a pinnacle.” 

Evelyn looked at her companion with 
interest and curiosity. 

” How queer,” she said. ” A letter ? 
Written to a baby ? What was the good 
of writing to a baby ? You wouldn’t 
understand.” 

” No ; but T understand now,” Rose- 
mary answered promptly. ” And what 
he .said I’m going to try and do.” 

” Awfully funny a man telling a girl 
what to do,” Evelyn said speculatively, 
looking at Rosemary with appraising eyes. 

” I wonder what your godfather would 
think about you if he could .see you now. 
He would think you most absolutely 
different from every other girl he ever 
heard of. You really belong to .some 
kind of fairy tale. You’re just the .sort 
who wrould expect a prince to come 
riding along on a white charger to carry 
you off to his kingdom. But the day 
of princes is over.” 

” I should think we still wanted men 
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**I’&KHAPS UVING ABROAD ALL THB 
TIME HAS DONE IT." 

to behave like princes,” Rosemary said 
with spirit. “ Even though this is the 
twentieth ccntu^>^ we need not do away 
with hif»h ideals.” 

Many conversations on these lines 
took place between Rosemary and her 
schoolfellows, and thougli Evelyn 
( rampton was the one amongst her 
friends who gained her closest intimacy, 
she very soon stepped into the position 
of being the most popular girl in the 
school. 

” There is something very unique 
about her,” Miss Thrampton said to 
Mrs. Merraby on the solitary occasion 
when that lady came to the house to 
inquire about Rosemary's progress. 
” She is in every way an unusual cha- 
racter.” 

” Oh, indeed ! ” Mrs. ^lerraby re- 
sponded frigidly. ” Well, she has un- 
fortunately had a very unusual bringing 
up. One can hardly expect her to be 
normal.” 

Thank Heaven for that ! ” was the 
fervent rejoinder from Miss Thrampton. 
” You can find normal girls every day ; 
they are as common a.s daisies. But a 
girl with Rosemary’s personality is 


rare She will make a very remarkable 
woman.” 

” Dear me ! I don’t think that we wish 
her turned into a remarkable woman.” 
Mrs. Merraby was beginning ciueru- 
lously, but Miss Thrampton cut her 
short with a pleasant laugh. 

” I am afraid it is not going to be a 
matter of what anybody wishes or does 
not wish,” she said. ” Rosemary’s per- 
sonality is far too strong to be kept 
in any artificially-made grooves ; she 
will develop along her own lines. And 
she will, if I am not ver>' much mistaken, 
develop into something great.” 

Chapter Vlll. 

Th« Tima Hat Coma. 

It’s perfectly lovely to have you here 
in London for something more than a 
fl)ring visit, and to know that soon I am 
going bjick with you to Dragnon, and 
that I shall see Marie and everybody 
again. But I have loved being at school ; 
and I want you to know all my friends, 
especially Evelyn.” 

The words poured out in a stream. 
Rosemary stood on the hearthrug in the 
hotel sitting-room, her hand resting on 
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the chimney-piece, her eyc'. looking 
eagerly into her mother’s fate, (irace 
sat in an armchair, leaning forward a 
little, her hand-^ spread out to the lilazc, 
and her glance, lifted now' and again to 
her daughter, w^avered aw’ay again very' 
quickly, and turned instead tow'ards the 
glowdng heart of the lire. 

” Have you missed me too much, 
little mother of mine ? ” The girl 
dropped to her knees beside Grace’s 
chair, and folded her two strong young 
hands over Grace’s hands. ” I didn't 
sec you properly last night when you 
first arrived. I can see better by day- 
light, and you look tired and w'orned, 
and you have puckers round your eyes 
Has that very interfering Mrs Merraby 
been bothering you ? ” 

” Oh, hush, darling ! She is David’s 
mother, and he was so good to you. We 
mustn't ” 

” My godfather having been good to 
me doesn’t make it necessary that I 
should love, honour and obey his mother, 
does it, Mummy ? ” Rosemary’s clear 
laugh rang out. ” I am rather afraid 
Mrs. Merraby and I are incompatibles. 
I’ve just been doing chemistrv'.” 
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" We ought not — I mean we must 
not offend her. Rosemary, dear, don’t 
say things that might offend Mrs. Mer- 
raby. She—she would be a dangerous 
enemy.” 

” A dangerous enemy ? ” Rosemary's 
brows drew together. ” Why» I should 
hope I would never have any enemies 
at all. I never take Mrs. Merraby 
seriously enough to use such a big word 
at her as enemy. She and I just don't 
mix very well, that is all.” 

" Be careful, dear, I am only warning 
you.” Orace moved uneasily, glanced 
into Rosemary’s eager face and away 
again, and began to speak without 
getting farther than the words, ” You 
sec ’* 

” I see \Yhat, Mummy dear ? I am 
sure you are worrying about something, 
and 1 do w*ish you would let me share the 
worry. I'm more than eighteen now, and 
I have got a little sense. Miss Thrampton 
says. Wlien you came over before, I 
hadn't learnt as much as I have now. 
Perhaps the worry would be less if you 
told me about it, even though I couldn’t 
actually help.” 

“ I didn’t mean to say anything about 
it during these first days of your having 
left school.” (iracc looked y^earningly 
into the yiuing eager face. ” But — y’ou 
are .so diMicult to resist, Ros^^mary. You 
always were, even a.s a tiny child. I 
never could say’ no to you.” 

The confession of weakness pas.scil un- 
heeded. Throughout Rosemary’s short 
life she had been so accustomed to play 
the strong part to her mother’s weak 
one. that the topsy-turvy character of 
the arrangement did not occur to her. 

” Then you mustn’t sav no to me 
now ! ” she answered gaily. ” Let me 
share whatever is worry’ing you. then 
perhaps the puckers will come out of 
your forehead ” 

” It is all very^ complicated and diffi- 
cult,” Grace answered. ” I can’t bear 
telling you, you are still so young. But 
I believe the time has come w'hen you 
ought to know.” 

” To know what ? Is it very serious ? 
It can’t be anything really dreadful, as 
long as you and I are here together. 
Unless — it isn’t that you arc ill, is it, 
Mummy ? ” A startled expre«»sion leapt 
into the girl's eyes. 

” No, no ; it Ls not that. I am quite 
well. Don't look so frightened, dear. 
It is nothing to do with my health, it 
IS about your father.” 

” My father ? I thought you had told 
me al)Out him. How good and dear he 
was, and how you loved each other. Is 
there more to tell ? Is there something 
worrying to tell ? C)h, please, Mummy 
dear, explain quickly what you mean.” 

” Rosemary ” — Grace spoke hurriedly 
and with difficulty — ” did it never seem 
strange to you that yuu and 1 lived 


right away at Dragnon, cut off from 
everybody ? Sometimes, during your 
year at Miss Thrampton's, have you 
never wondered why you had no home 
life like the other girls ? ” 

” But I had a home life. I had it with 
you in Dragnon. What more could I 
have wanted ? I knew it was quiet, 
because you were sad. But my home life 
was as good as any girl's, only different.” 

” Yes — different. That is the whole 
point — it was different. And the time 
has come” — slic repeated her phrase — 
” when I ought to tell you why it was 
different.” 

” Do you mean that there was some 
other reason besides that you were sad 
and a widow and lonely ? ” 

” Yes. there w'as another reason. You 
see ” — C.race spoke with sudden abrupt- 
ness — ” I am not really a widow.” 

Not really a widow?** Rosemary, 
kneeling by her mother's chair, stared 
at her as if she thought she had taken 
loav^e of her senses. ” But, Mummy, I 
lost my father before I was born.” 

” V'es -you lost him before you were 
born.” The dreariness in Grace's tones 
gave her daughter a queer heartache. 

” I would rather know the truth.” 
Rosemary’s eyes looked unflinchingly 
into the older woman’.s disturbed face. 
” It can’t be anything bad if it has to do 
with you,” she added with loyal tender- 
ness. 

” Your father is still alive, dear, 
and ” 

” My father .still alive ? ” The girl's 
voice shook. ” But where is he ^ Where 
is my father ? Can’t I go and sec him ? 
Oh, Mummy, why haven't I known all 
this time ? Tell me quickly all about 
it ? ” 

” Darling, it isn't easy to tell, because, 
although I believe in Geoffrey's — in your 
father's innocence, the rest of the world 
believes him guilty.” 

” Guilty ? (iiiilty of what ? ” Rose- 
mary looked bewildered, she sat staring 
at her mother with a .sudden feeling that 
her world was tuning upside down, that 
the trim hotel room was some nightmare 
place in a dream, that jiresently she 
would awake and hud everything about 
her normal once more. ” Guilty of 
what ? ” she repeated, when her mother 
did not at once au.swer. 

” He was partner in a great business,” 
Grace went on, after a long pause, ” and 
his uncle and cou.sin were in the l)usme.ss 
too, and — Rosemary, I can't quite ex- 
plain to you w'hat happened, because I 
never understood all the ins and outs 
of it myself ; but they don't matter as 
far as the chief thing is concerned — the 
tragedy. Bertha called it a tragedy, and 
she was right.” 

” Who is Bertha ? " Rosemary ques- 
tioned. 

” Your aunt, your father's sister. She 
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never really liked me, because I didn't 
belong to the sort of people to whom 
they all belong. They are County, and 
very important. They had always been 
landowners, besides having this old, old 
business. Grenlake Manor had been in 
their family for generations and genera- 
tions, and you would have been born 
there if There is a picture at Gren- 

lake for which you might have sat. You 
are so like the lady in the stiff periwinkle- 
coloured brocade, the lady who used to 
look out at me with such clear grey eyes. 
And at the foot of the steps to the 
garden, just at the end of a long flagged 
path, there are rosemary bushes — great 
bushes of rosemary with its grey-green 
leaves and .soft blue flowers, and the 
smell which is just rosemary and nothing 
else. I gave you your name because the 
thought of the old garden and the rose- 
mary bushes was in my heart when you 
came to me.” 

” But I was born at Dragnon.” Rose- 
mary said in mystified tones. Her 
mother's explanation so far had merely 
increased her bewilderment ; and at her 
words a .‘ihadow fell over Grace'.s face 
which had grown soft with old m'^mones. 

” i only stayed a few months in the old 
Manor House,” she said abruptly. ” We 
were so hapjiy, so unspeakably happy, 
Geoffrey and I. And then —the blow 
fell. Something went wrong in the 
business; I don’t exactly know what. 
I told you 1 could not explain the details 
to you — 1 never had a head for business. 
Butsomcthing went wrong about money, 
and it was found that the books had 
been fraudulently dealt with ; and then 
they found that Mr. Denis Sterndale’s 
name had been forged. He was Geof- 
frey’s uncle and the head of the firm, 
and Geoffrey and his cousin [ames were 
the two senior partners, and they accused 
Geoffrey of doctoring the accounts. They 
accused him of forging his uncle's name.” 

” How absurd! ” Rosemary exclaimed 
in her fresh young voice. “Is it likely 
he would have done .such a thing ? ” 

“ I believed in his innocence — I have 
always believed in it.” Rosemary’s 
vehemence seemed to put fresh heart 
into her mother. “ But everybody else 
thought him guilty, even his own people. 
It came to me as such a terribly unex- 
pected blow. Even now the very thought 
of the day when I first knew about it 
makes mo feel .sick. And the forgery and 
the fraud about the books was not all— 
was not the worst.” Her voice faltered. 

” Not the worst ? ” Rosemary left 
her chair and knelt down beside her 
mother. “ What more was there, 
Mummy ? What more could there be ? ” 

“ Old Mr. Sterndale, Geoffrey's uncle, 
was found dead in the office one evening ; 
he had been working there late, and the 
caretaker found him dead.” Grace 
shuddered. ” And somebody had killed 
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him.” Rosemary's arms went round 
the shrinking form. Rosemary’s eyes 
were still clear, although a little horror 
dawned in them. 

But it couldn’t — they couldn’t say 

my father ” she began, and broke off, 

unable to finish her sentence. 

” They did say so. They accused 
Geoffrey of forging his uncle's name and 
then of killing him, and all the world 
was against him — all the world, excepting 
me. You see, Rosemary, he had been 
the last person in the office with his uncle, 
and they declared there must have been 
a quarrel and so ” 

" I know he could never have done 
such things.” Rosemary lifted her head 
proudly. ” The man with the dear face, 
whose portrait you showed me, could 
never have done anything wrong and 
disgraceful like that, never ! ” 

" They came and arrested him in the 
hotel where he and I were staying in 
town,” Grace went on in dull level 
accents. ” He wanted to be in London 
to look after the office better, and he and 
his cousin were working 
h ltd to get everything in 
order, and one afternoon 
the police came and ar- 
rested him. He asked for 
leave to say good-bye to 
me before they took him, 
and they left us alone in 
the hotel sitting - room. 

There were violets in the 
room, and thait is uhv 
even now 1 cannot bear 
the scent of violets, lie 
went directly they told 
him our time was up, and 
before he went he looked 
info my eyes, and asked 
me if I thought he was 
innocent or guilty.” 

“ That was easy to 
answer,” Rosemary ex- 
claimed, her eyes shining 
strangely. 

"Oh, yes I I never 
doubted him — I never 
doubted him for a single 
second. I loved him.” A 
little smile flickered over 
Grace’s face. ” I told him 
nothing would ever shake 
my faith in him, and 
nothing ever has. I am 
weak and silly about some 
things, but I never 
doubted Geoffrey, and 1 
told him so.” 

” It must have helped 
him in all that came 
after,” the girl said gently. 

” He says it helped him 
never to lose heart; he 
always says that. But 
nobody else thinks as I 
do. They brought in a 


verdict of guilty, only — ^the evidence was 
so circumstantial that they made the 
punishment penal servitude for life, 
instead of the worst of all.” Again 
Grace’s voice shook pitifully, and Rose- 
mary’s strong young arms drew her 
closer. 

” And is he in prison now ? ” she 
asked. " Is my father still in prison, 
suffering a punishment for something 
he never did ? ” 

"Oh, Rosemary, if you only knew 
how blessed it is to hear you speak with 
such certainty ! ” her mother cried. " It 
seems as though your faith might help 
Geoffrey more than my poor weak faith 
has done.” 

" Of course I am certain about it,” 
the girl said, with a glance of surprise. 
" The man whose picture you showed 
me couldn’t have forged and murdered. 
If every person in the world believed 
he had, 1 should still be sure it wasn’t 
true.” 

" I wonder whether you realise what 
a comfort you are,” Grace said wist- 


fully. ” How your father would love 
you.” 

" Can’t I go to see him ? Can he see 
people ? ” 

" My darling, I have come over to see 
him twice in every year since they first 
sent him to that horrible place. But he 
has always begged me never to take 
you with me. He didn’t want you to 
iiear the story until you were grown-up, 
and he doesn’t want you to see him in 
prison. He doesn’t want you to sec him 
in that dreadful dress.” 

" I .should like to go and see him. I 
believe in him,” Rosemary said wist- 
fully. ” But I will never do anything he 
doesn’t like or wish. Have you seen him 
now, since you came over ? ” 

Grace nodded. 

" And I told him about you and your 
school, and how you are growing up, 
and all about you, and he wants us to 
go back to Dragnon, if we like that best. 
He always thinks first of what is best 
for us. It was 1 who wanted to go and 
hide myself in Dragnon after it happened. 
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well at the seaside, and a fourth had 
died. 

For the first time, death had be- 
come something more than a name. 
He had escaped the fever, and could 
not even excite pity by a sore throat. 
He was disgustingly healthy, but he 
wondered what would happen if he 
died as Jack had done. 

Perhaps his family would be sorry 
then for all the unkind things they 
had said and done. Perhaps May 
would wish she had held her tongue. 
He believed his mother \\ould be 
really sorry, but she was so taken 
up with Irene’s baby — silly howling 
thing — that he could not even be 
sure of her. His sisters would be glad 
of an excuse to buy new clothes, even 
if they were black. He saw a funeral 
procession, with his friends following 
him to the grave. It was most 
a fleeting. 

A month before, a belated war 
memorial had been unveiled at 
Jimmy’s school. It was a pity the 
war ended before he had a chance of 
taking some glorious part in it. like 
the hero of the occasion, who had 
once been a scholar. He saw himself, 
covered with medals and gloiy', talk- 
ing to rows of small boys. His family 
would recognise his greatness when 
other people acclaimed him as a hero. 
Perhaps he wxiuld marry Dulcie, who 
would sit and admire him He could 
almost hear her excited, “Oh, 
Jimmy ! “ 

It w^as irritating to be consumed 
by ardent longings to be a hero or a 
martjT — both, if possible — and be 
treated for indigestion, with hints 
throwm out that it was unwise to 
partake of too much unripe fruit. 
It jarred when he planned great 
deeds, and his fits of abstraction 
w^ere called “mooning round.” It 
w’as worse, it was an insult. 

So Jimmy fretted and fumed in a 
maze of awakened ambitions and 
quickened imaginings for a chance to 
show his family what stuff he was 
made of. He waited for a month, 
then decided to take action. The 
strain was becoming too great. 

Mis.s Paterson would have sym- 
pathi.sed, but she w^as visiting friends 
in London. Why didn’t he have 
friends who would invite him to 
London ? Things might happen there. 

Bulcie would have understood, 
but Dulcie was recovering from an ill- 
ness by the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Why couldn’t he be ill, ill 
enough to worry his people and make 
them send him abroad to recover and 


see the beautiful places Dulcie went 
to as a matter of course ? 

Everyone had gone away. He 
came to the momentous decision that 
notliing else remained for him to do. 

His reading during the summer 
suggested Australia, the land of gold, 
bushrangers, kangaroos, and boom- 
erangs. He would go there afid dig 
for gold. 

Jimmy enjoyed the next few days. 
He enjoyed making plans, and was 
amused at the suspicious alarm of his 
family at tliis new phase. Ah, if they 
only knew ! He was very gentle w’ith 
them in a patronising way, which 
exa.sperated May to taunts he en- 
dured quietly, and thumps which he 
bore meekly. 

He spent many hours in the wood- 
shed with his savings and his chief 
treasures. He knew that certain 
people labelled these rubbish, there- 
fore he must hide or bury all he 
could not take with him. The task 
of selection was tremendous. 

He made small canvas bags to hold 
his money — £i ys. Sd. in all. He 
would dispose of these on various 
parts of his person. Accidents might 
happen, and it w'oiild not do to be 
stranded in a strange land without 
capital. He understood that the 
possession of a certain amount of 
ready money made all the difference 
between success and failure. 

He knew Australia was at the other 
side of the world. He intended to 
walk to the nearest port, find a liner 
which was going there, and go on 
board as a stowaway. 

Then he quietly waited for a favour- 
able opportunity to start. 

He realised that the time was at 
hand when his mother said to him 
one evening — 

“ I suppose you will take your 
dinner and tea to-morrow ? “ 

Jimmy, who was killing bush- 
rangers in Australia, frowned and 
started guiltily. 

“ Aren’t the Scouts going to Lang- 
holmc ? “ 

“Yes; I forgot.” Jimmy’s scowl 
disappeared. Here was his chance. 

“ What would you like ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind, as long as 
there's enough of it.” 

Mother beamed. Evidently Jimmy 
was getting over it. Appetite was a 
good test. 

Jimmy made his final plans. He 
would wear his Scout's uniform ; 
that would be a passport anywhere. 
He would carry his food in his knap- 
sack, his treasures in his school-bag. 
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These included a pocket-knife, nail- 
scissors, screwdriver, ball of string, 
three famous marbles, and a packet 
of snap cards. He packed a map of 
Australia, which he had drawn in 
school, and a compass. He would 
write home as soon as he landed, so 
a scrap of pencil and six sheets of 
notepaper went in. He liad a 
cherished book on gold digging, and 
one called. What To Do When You 
Can't. In his Scout's Guide he 
placed two photographs — a family 
group and a school group. There 
was a hole in this, from which the 
face of one boy, for the time being a 
bitter enemy, was cut out. He 
remembered that he liad a long tramp 
and a longer voyage to cater for. He 
would fill up the bag with extra 
articles of food. He set out to explore 
the kitchen regions. Fortunately for 
his purpose they were deserted, and 
he reached the pantry unseen. 

He gazed thoughtfully at the well - 
stocked shelves. Bulk was a con- 
sideration, and he must take things 
which were “ good food.” Olive had 
a craze for making nut cakes. He had 
discovered the week before where 
the nuts, shelled ready for use, were 
kept. The fact that they were hidden 
implied a lack of tru.st that hurt his 
feelings. He emptied the jar into 
his bag. His eye fell on a bag of 
raisins. They were good food. The 
fact that he was fond of them was a 
detail. A basket of eggs met with 
an approving glance. They would be 
splendid on board. He put half-a- 
dozen into a .saucepan to boil while he 
continued his search. He found a big 
piece of ox tongue. He put this 
between two slabs of bread in some 
grease-proof paper. Fish and meat 
pastes were added to his store, a tin 
of sardines, and some biscuits. His 
bag was full, and his pockets bulged 
with his loot. He looked longingly at 
the rows of jam jars, and turned his 
back with an effort on some tempting 
cakes and pastries. He remembered 
that May had a big slab of chocolate 
in her box. It was a birthday 
present, and she was saving it. She 
liad a mania for saving things. 
Jimmy decided to annex it. He 
hoped the gold nugget he meant 
to send her in payment would be 
sufficient. Chocolate was good food, 
and she shouldn’t be so silly about 
making things last. 

He retreated with his spoils, packed 
them, and hid the bag under a bush 
by the garden gate. People always 
wanted to know such a lot, and he 
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might be questioned on the ne^ He eagerly unpacked his parcels, paused, and heaved a sigh of rapture, 
for a school-bag when scouting. Mother always knew what a fellow In the valley below, where a farm- 

The next job was to make a chart liked when he was out. Sausage rolls house nestled among trees, there was 
containing clues to the hiding-places — ^good. He ate one while he explored a most satisfactory blaze. The tree- 
of his treasures. The chart itself was farther. Jam tarts, mother's special tops were covered by a pall of smoke, 
placed in his empty cash-box, which three-cornered ones, in which the jam from which tongues of flame leaped 
was wrapped in oilskin, and put in penetrated to every comer, but never into the air. 

its usual hole in the floor of the wood- boiled out. There were four sub- Jimmy gave a yell of delight, and 
shed. stantial slices of seed and sultana raced down the hill. His mind was 

The next morning Jimmy set off cake, a bag of biscuits, bananas, full of thoughts of heroic deeds, 
in good spirits. He woke late, and sherbet, some acid drops, and a cake exciting rescues which might be 
everything went wrong. Father of chocolate. awaiting him there. If anyone was 

scolded him for rushing about and Jimmy sampled everything, still in the house, forgotten, he 
getting so impatient. Mother fidgeted stretched himself on the grass for a hoped that the flames would not 
and worried him with needless direc- rest, and in two minutes was fast reach them before he came. It' 
tions. Olive laughed at him. Bob asleep. was too hot for thoughts of a 

teased him. May snubbed him. He was in a sandy hollow, a dry martyr’s fiery death to be pleasant. 

It was only the knowledge that 
all this was for the last time that 
enabled him to keep his temper. 

When he .stepped across the 
threshold and heard Olive say, 

“ I'hank goodness, we sha’n’t see 
him again for the day,” Jimmy 
hardened his heart. They would 
liave years in which to repent of 
their unkindness and lack of con- 
sideration 

At the bend of the road 
Jimmy turned and waved. No- 
body was watching, but it was 
the correct thing to do when you 
left the old homestead. Then 
he walked cheerfully towards tlic 
main road which led to the port 
sixteen miles away. 

It was a very hot day, and 
the wide straight road was 
dusty. Motor-cars flashed 
by and smothered and nearly 
choked him. It seemed a 
long way when you had no 
one to talk to. He was dis- 
gusted when he reached the 
third milestone. He ought 
to have been ten miles away 

by that time. A motor-car ••sausage rolis » always was pond of Drawn by 

stood outside a public-house. them from a kid " cardan Browne* 

He crept behind the car, and 

hung on. By good luck he was not river bed which wound between hills, but he did want to be a hero. He’d 
discovered. Two men came out of He was digging beneath a burning show them. 

the house, and the car moved on. sun, and had nearly unearthed a Jimmy was fascinated, and edged 
This incident quite restored Jimmy’s lump of gold as big as a football, his way through the crowd. A hand 
drooping spirits. He saw four mile- when one of the hills exploded, rested heavily on his shoulder. A 
stones flash by. WTien the car slowed Jimmy sat up and rubbed his eyes, familiar voice told him to ” hop it.” 
up on nearing some cross-roads. There was a clatter in the road, a He turned in disgust. The one 
Jimmy jumped down and slipped clanging bell, and something roared policeman with whom he had a 
away unseen. He watched the car, past. He rushed to the gate just in serious difference of opinion was also 
which turned to the left, out of sight, time to see the fire-engine from the a fireman. As he was forcibly led to 
then walked steadily to the right which town dash by. the outskirts of the crowd, his feelings 

a signpost assured him was his way. Jimmy ran after it, following its received a rude shock and his visions 
At the end of a long mile another tracks in the dust. He forgot fled. 

thought cheered him. He would turn Australia, and went out of his way, What was the good of trying to do 
into a field, rest for a little while from excited, almost breathless. He h^ a good deed, when every man’s hand 
the heat and dust, and investigate never seen a fire. He must not miss was against him ? If anyone was 
the contents of his knapsack. this. At the top of a long hill he burnt to death, it would be that 




Jtmmir's F««lliigs 

policeman’s fault. It was hard >vhen 
heroic motives took one into danger 
zones and it was taken for granted 
that one was only bent on mischief. 

Jimmy was filled with helpless 
wrath. He jolly well hoped there 
were no policemen in Australia, 

As J immy w'as pushed about among 
the onlookers, he felt the various 
packages containing his wealth. You 
could not be too careful in a crowd. 

This was tame. He wandered to the 
back of the house. The dairy was 
only damaged by water, and was 
’dc*serted, Jimmy w^alked in and 
explored. He saw’ a cat, and pounced 
on it with glee. 

“You silly thing,” he said, “ you’ll 
l)e burnt.” 

He had saved one creature, per- 
formed one good deed. With the 
struggling cat in his arms he again 
joined the crow’d. A cr^dng child 
.ittracted liis attention. 

“ I w’ant Fluffy ! I want Fluffy ! ” 

Jimmy stalked towards the little 
group of children, anticipating the 
change from tears to smiles, the 
thanks, the praise. But the child 
pushed him away, and turned eagerly 
to a w’oman who held out a shabby 
golliwog. 

Jimmy, in disgust, spoke to the 
cat firmly and decisively — 

” If you’d ratlier be burnt to death, 
you can. I don’t care,” and threw' 
the animal from him. The cat ha,stily 
vanished, and Jimmy went sadly on 
lus way 

Wlien he was out of sight of the 
crow'd, he thought of his mone>' 
again. It was all right, until he put 
his hand in his trouser pocket. A 
bag, fastened to the lining by a piece 
of string, was gone. He had put five 
shiUings in it. He felt very much like 
ciy’ing. It was bad enough not to be 
allowed to do heroic de^s, without 
being robbed as well. 

He dejectedly climbed the hill, and 
as he neared the top heard hurrying 
footsteps. A tramp who had been an 
onlooker in the crowd lurched to his 
side. 

“ Coin* my way, sonny ? ” he 
asked, with what w'as intended for an 
amiable grin. 

Jimmy glanced at him with scant 
favour. He had not been impressed 
with his appearance previously. Per- 
haps his precious money was at this 
moment in the man’s pocket. He 
looked the sort of man who would 
rob a boy who was going to emigrate. 
He felt like running away, but after 
a swift scrutiny of the bulky form, 


thought he had better wait for a 
chance. 

The man talked about the fire, the 
w’eather, the difficulties of an honest 
man in search of honest work, the 
ingratitude of people in general, and 
of a few who had treated him harshly 
in particular. 

Jimmy bore it patiently, and 
answered the other’s questions curtly. 
He thought it best not to mention 
Australia. 

'Tliey’^ plodded on for a mile and a 
half, until they came to an inn. The 
man stopped instinctively and looked 
at Jimmy. 

" Well, I don’t know*' about you, 
but looking at fires this weather is 
uncommonly thirsty work. I haven't 
much money’, but I daresay I can 
stand the price of a drink for a pal. 
That bag of yours looks as if it might 
hold some grub. W^e’ll go shares. 
See ? ” 

The pal saw, and thought he was 
likely’ to have the w’orst of the bargain. 

It w’as no good protesting, so he 
followed the other to a table under a 
tree at the back of the inn, congratu- 
lating himself that his other parcel 
did not suggest grub to his companion. 

Jimmy drank the lemonade, wliile 
his pal opened the knapsack. 

“ Sausage rolls ! Always w’as fond 
of them from a kid,” he said betw'een 
large mouthfuls ; “and cake — mother’s 
home-made, I bet — and bananas.” 

Jimmy', w'atching miserably, saw* 
his jam tarts disappear down the 
capacious throat. He fouhd difficulty 
in disposing of the one which w’as 
Ins share, as he reflected that by the 
time he came home, mother might 
be too old to cook. Still, in Australia 
you lived chiefly on dampers, which 
sounded exciting and — er, things. 

Then Jimmy had a brilliant idea. 
He stooped down and took some 
money from the inside of his stocking. 

“ I’ll stand treat. I expect you 
could do wdth another drink,” he said 
recklessly. 

“ I could,” said the man .solemnly. 
“ You’re a real pal.” 

Jimmy ordered some more, and 
again some more. The man became 
effusive, vowed he would stick to him 
fur life, that together they would 
roam the country and wTest a liveli- 
hood from its stubborn soil. 

ITicy left the inn at last, Jimmy 
white-faced and trembling. It was 
evidently impossible to make the man 
sleepy. It was now the hottest part 
of the afternoon. He suggested a 
rest in the shade. 

i8o 


^*’Ju8t five minutes,” said the 
tramp, as they entered a field. 

Jimmy yawned and closed his eyes. 
He opened them a little every few 
seconds, hopefully. The droning voice 
stopped at last, and a snore made 
Jimmy sit up. Five minutes slowly 
passed. Jimmy stood up cautiously* 
Two more minutes. He gave a last 
look at the prone form, and fled. 

He rushed along, across fields, over 
hedges, through gates, an3nvhere 
away from that horrid wretch. He 
stumbled into a maze of lanes at last, 
and felt safe. High hedges shut out 
all View of the country. Jimmy 
plodded on, depending on his compass. 
He thought gloomily of the time he 
had wasted. If only he could have 
fought the wretch w'ho had hindered 
and, he was convinced, robbed him. 
Would he be a match for the bush- 
rangers of the wilds ? 

Houses at last I He w’as tired of 
fields and woods. He passed a farm, 
some cottages, a post-office, over 
w'hich the name of the village was 
inscribed. The name brought memo- 
ries, although he had never seen the 
place. It w'as the home of one, Bill 
Holt, noted through the country.side 
among smallish boys as a terror. 
Jimmy knew the champion by sight, 
and had once been on the losing side 
in a pitched battle between the boys 
of his school, and Bill and some of his 
friends. In Jimmy’s state of mind 
he would have welcomed an en- 
counter. If he was no match for a 
man three times his size, he would 
have cheerfully sprung at someone 
only a size and a half larger. He was 
burning to retrieve what he felt to be 
a disgrace. 

He turned a corner made by a 
triangular patch of garden, and over 
the low hedge be saw Bill, quietly 
weeding. He could not resist a little 
grunt of pleasure, and seated himself 
on the hedge. Bill .scowled as he 
recognised a Grammar School brat, 
Jimmy made a grimace. Bill advised 
him to make himself scarce, but 
Jimmy ignored this excellent advice. 
Jimmy remarked pleasantly that 
it gave him delight to see people 
so industrious on a hot afternoon. 
Bill retorted with threats. Jimmy 
laughed. At last, taunted beyond 
endurance, Bill gave a ste^thy 
glance in the direction of his home, 
and before Jimmy realised his inten- 
tion, he found himself in Bill’s grip 
on the other side of the road. His 
precious luggage was hurled into the 
ditch, and he was informed that he 



was about to have the biggest* 
licking he had ever enjoyed. This was 
enough for Jimmy. All his pent-up 
feelings found expression in the first - 
blow he aimed at Bill, who, taken by 
surprise at the force of it, went down. 

He was soon on his feet, and with 
rage in his heart at being even mo- 
mentarily beaten by such a kid, set 
to in earnest. Jimmy succeeded in 
capturing his cap. A scuffle ended in 
its recapture by the owner minus its 
lining. Jimmy held on to this, for 
thereon was the owner's name. This 
inspired him to greater efforts, but 
his opponent's strength would have 
told in time. 

Suddenly an angry voice called — 

‘‘BUI! " 

Bill shuffled back to the garden, 
and meekly resumed his work. 

Jimmy followed and made faces, 
until, in his eagerness to pursue his 
advantage, he came within range of 
the e}^ and temper of Bill’s father. 

After hearing a few remarks, he 
judged it wise to resume his journey 
to Australia. 

I'hc contents of his knapsack were 
scatter^ on the ground, and some 
fowds were investigating them. Hi.s 
compass was broken, but Jimmy 
marched triumphantly on. What a 
talc he would have to tell. Scouting 
w as notliing to a victorious encounter 
with Bill Holt. He had the cap lining 
to prove the truth of his story, and 
imagined himself waving it before an 
admiring crowd. TJien — he remem- 
bered. Of course, he could write and 
tell them, but it wouldn't be the 
same. 

He began to wonder how much 
farther he had to go. He was still in 
unknown parts, and with the loss of 


his compass had lost all sense of 
direction. He hurried along the main 
road lie had now reached, until 
startled by a low rumble. He looked 
up to see black clouds rapidly cover- 
ing the horizon. A thunderstorm was 
coming. Jimmy was not afraid, but 
if he had known, he wa)iiUl have 
postponed his trip. There was no 
place for shelter, nothing to do but 
go straight aliead. The stt)rm broke. 
Lightning flickered across his path. 
The rain fell in torrents, and in a few 
minutes Jimmy w^as wet to the skin. 
This seemed the crow'ning disaster, 
but wwsc was to come 

Half-an-hour later, Jimmy realised 
with a shock tliat his surroundings 
were familiar. Surely he knew that 
pump, w'hich had supplied man\ 
a drink on hot days. The next 
bend of the road would bring a 
d lurch tower into the range of 
vision. It did, and the tears trickled 
down Jimmy’s grimy cheeks. All 
his wanderings had brought him 
within two miles of liis home. A big 
struggle went on in liis mind. He was 
W'ct through, tired, disappointed, 
disillusioned. Home seemed to be a 
much to be desired haven. He hated 
to give up cherished plans, but his 
people were not so bad, a bit irrita- 
ting, but they did not rob him. 

lie thought of his friends. There 
was still a chance of being a hero in 
their sight. He thought of his sodden 
food with loathing Supper would be 
just about on the table at home. He 
could go to Australia a little later. 
He still meant to, but he would w ait 
until he was bigger and better alilc 
to cope with robbers and bullies. 

A meeting with a band of wet 
happy »Scoiits settled the matter. 


Jlnmiy’t Feelings 

" Where’vc you been, Jimmy ? " 

Jimmy assumed an air of conscious 
superiority, as he loftily replied — 

“ I’ve been having adventures.” 

" All by yourself ? ” 

Jimmy noted the sarcasm under- 
lying the simple question, and gave 
an eloquent account of his day. 

He forgot his discomforts as he 
enlarged on the magnificence of the 
lire, his daring rescue of the neglected 
cat His friends listened with doubt, 
which gradually changed to envy. 

Tlien Jimmy told of his meeting 
wdth Bill Holt and the result. 

He calmly waited for some expres- 
.sion of unbelief. It soon came. 

Slowly and triumphantly Jimmy 
took out the incriminating cap lining 
from his pocket, w aved it before their 
w^ondering eyes, and rose to heights 
of fame previously undreamt of. 

He shook off the last admirer at the 
gate, and walked quietly to the wood- 
shed. He threw the school bag in a 
corner, and stalked blithely up to 
the house. 

Mother was w^aiting at the door. 

” Oh, Jimmy, are you all right ? 
Where were you in that dreadful 
storm ? Arc you very wet ? Hurry 
upstairs and change.” 

He submitted patiently to her 
attentions ; it was rather nice to be 
fussed over. He would have to ex- 
plain certain things, suppress others, 
but wdth May's chocolate .safely 
restored to her box, the chief load 
was off his mind. 

lie decided to forgive everyone, 
forget the past, and stay at home a 
few months longer. 

With which dutiful sentiments he 
buried his feeling for a colonial life 
and went down to supper. 


“The Best is Yet to Be” 

Concluded from pete 170 


Equally, we can do much to direct our own destinies as 
they lie ahead. To cast off the works of darkness and 
to' come out in the armour of light is a possibility to all 
who will make the effort. There is assuredly some worthy 
object we can set ourselves to achieve, and its attainment 
means real encouragement to essay something further. 
In this way self-confidence grows, whether the effort is 
spiritual or intellectual ; and in very many instances it 
is mistrust of one's own powers that lies at the root of 
the forebodings and despondency ihat cloud prospects. 


It is from those who can look back upon years of experi- 
ence, across w'hich the lights and shadows have played 
in the measure that falls to the majority, that the message 
of uplift can be most sincerely given. They have passed 
the disappointments that youth often resents so keenly ; 
and they have leanu'd to appreciate them in relation to 
the greater sum of life. And it is they, looking back, 
who know what courage and faith mean towards the 
attainment of happiness and the ” best yet to be." 
Sursum Corda, 



A New Tear's 
Thought 


And m MJMm 
ProM 


Good-bye to the Old Year ! A hearty welcome to the 
New ! Like the dusk that dims the path in the woods, 
the past lies alw^ays behind us ; the future is always 
before us — a great and glorious 
dawn that flames the eastern sky 
with its golden promise of even 
greater golden days. 

We vainly mark off the path- 
w’ay of Time with the milestones 
of the years. But Time is beyond 
computation by man — it always 
was ; it alwa\’s w’ill be. How 
many thousands of years has the 
sun come up and the sun gone 
down, we do not know ; we 
cannot even guess. How' many 
Happy XcNv Years have fled into 
ilhmitable space, we do not even 
think about. All w'C know, the 
greatest thing we have learned 
about it, is that what has seemed 
an end has been only a new 
beginning. --- — 

It is customary for all of us to 
look upon the passing of the years with an eye inclined 
to melancholy. We tliink it means the conclusion of 
something which we in our unwisdom imagine is very 
dear, very precious, very necessary. We feel in it 
sometimes the cold hard hand of tragedy. And there 
are those who, in a sudden consternation, cling blindly, 
madly, to youth as though all, everything, w'as in that 
thoughtless span ; and the rest of life here nothing 
but a wearisome, burdensome, unsteady and fearful 
step, step, step, down into the grey mists of the un- 
known valley. 

But it isn't true at all. There is, indeed, a certain 
gaiety in the spring of life. But, too, there is a certain 
satisfaction in the summer. And as the fruit is ripe 
when the leaves turn 
with frost, so in the 
glorious autumn there 
should be joy and con- 
tentment. And if it 
should be our good for- 
tune to come into the 
purity and calnl of win- 
ter, we should find in it 
a peace that can come 
only to the few who 
have knowm and loved 
life in all its wondrous 
seasons. 

And so in many ways 
the quiet transition from 
the old year to the new 
symbolise life itself. It 
never ends, it only pas- 
ses on to newer things. 

At any time of the 
year somewhere there 
is sunsliine and flowers, 

• j • XV j NORTON, NEAR EVESHAM, 

wnnd in the trees, and Worcestershire. 


To a DandoUon 

If there were just a few of you, how 
carefully we’d treasure you I But you 
sure such a common thing, as plentiful 
as anything, just like a million other 
things, like kindly thoughts and songs 
and things we never think of till they 
go, and— then we always love them 
so. But you’re too fine to mind us 
folks, who make mbtakes and have 
our jokes. We love you, but you do 
not know it; it is just our way, we 
rarely show it. 

And yet we know that most joy 
springs from God’s great little common 
things. 


white-capped waves running and falling along wide 
reaches of white sand. 

The great tree crashes its majestic length upon 
the ground, and soon its limbs 
are fashioned into tables and 
chairs, and its great heart is 
bared for a ship to sail the seven 
seas. 

I No leader totters but one stands 

[ ready to take his place. No star 
falls but another falls into its 
I place in the firmament. The 

blossom withers, the seed falls ; 
and ten flowers bud where one 
has died. We are always going 
on and on to greater things, to 
more beautiful things, to better 
j things, to more wonderful things. 

The end (if there can be an 
I end) of one thing is but the 

beginning of something better 
1 Ilian that which was. That 

• ■ — ' is what 1 think ; that is what 

I want to believe; and it is 
with these thoughts about life and yon and me 
and those of us who are near and dear to each 
other, that I wish 3^011, from the bottom of my 

heart, the best year you have ever had, and I 
earnestly believe you will get it. 



PkaUfy 
Ur, M. Dodson, 
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Dont make your 
Child Uncomfortable 


Whmn FIxiag tte 


By 

Mil. LOVAT 


With the season of fancy-dress balls fot 
children already upon us, the mothers 
in our midst are turning their attention 
to the baffling question of what their 
youngstei-s shall impersonate at their 
forthcoming costume dances. To think 
of something “ appropriate ” is by no 
means an easy task, for, indeed, it is 
questionable whether — ^in the case of a 
child whose primary interest is in a 
romp and not in impersonation at all — 
fancy dress is ever really appropriate 
in this connection. However, since it 
is as amusing for the ingenious mother- 
mind to devise and carry out pretty 
fancy dresses for its offspring as it is for 
the little girl to fasldon new frocks for her 
doll, juvenile fancy-dress balls are likely 
to continue to flourish, and it is there- 
fore up to us to think of ways in which 
we may render the wearing of costume 
as little trying as possible to the youthful 
impersonator. 

Ever since I once attended a children’s 
costume ball, whereat I met with a 
youthful Sir Walter Italeigh, who shed 
bitter tears because his sword would 
trip him up at unexpected moments, 
and with a Dresden shepherdess who 
sulked for the greater part of the evening 
because she found her crook and flower- 
basket so terribly in her way, and 
was not permitted to relieve her- 
self of them lest the perfection 
of her get-up be marred. 1 have T[ 
had the greatest sympathy with 
the youthful recipients of all such “ 
invitations. 1 can myself remem- 
ber spending, at a tender age, 
an evening of acute discomfort 
in the costume of the Virgin 
Queen, Elizabeth’s bejewelled 441 

ruff scraping ray neck and making 
me dreadfully hot and flustered, 
while my farthingale proved most 
unmanageable in the dance, and 
I felt plainer even than usual in 
the carroty wig with the pearl 
entwinements that suggested to 
me the bedizenment of the prize 
beef in the Christmas shops. 1 ^ 

have a vivid recollection of regis- 
tering a mental vow that should 
it ever be my lot to have a j 

daughter of my own, never should 
she be put to such distress in the j 

name of entertainment. 

For even if the costume itself 
be not actually uncomfortable in ** J 
the wear, I doubt very much 1 

whether any child derives real * 

enjoyment from the assumption • 

of a character part, into whose 
inner meaning he can possess 
small insight. Moreover, the f 


child’s natural self-consciousness surges 
to the surface when he is made the 
cynosure of critical eyes, and admonished 
from time to time for not bearing him- 
self in a fashion becoming to his rfile. 
The unusual trappings, the unaccustomed 
cut and colour, often occasion depths of 
shy diffidence that the adult conscious- 
ness can scarcely credit, and the actual 
outing which the ignorant and inexperi- 
enced mind has long anticipated with 
pleasure, resolves itself into an evening’s 
veritable torture. It is only when the 
dance is so far advanced that costume 
is forgotten, and sceptres, fans, wigs, 
and head-dresses are abandoned, that 
real festivity sets in. 

Should we, then, give up the idea of 
fancy dress for our children ? Not at 
all, for if carried out on the right lines, 
such entertainments may be provoca- 
tive of the greatest fun and merriment. 
Give a child but a costume that it can 
understand, and which really represents 
something familiar to him, and see 
how readily he will enter into the 
idea. Let him choose for himself, say, 
from the stories of Jack the Gtant-Ktller, 
Blue Beard, Aladdin, or Peter Pan, and 
let the little girls select for themselves 
from the cver-young histones of Cinder- 


Thk After-Christmas Retrain 

**You doesn’t know our Auntie May? 

The other day she came to play 
Wiv me and Joan and baby-boy ; 

She gave us each a lovely toy. 

They’re brok^d now. 

’’When Uncle Willie came to tea 
He brought a baby doll for me; 

Its eyes could shut and open wide ; 

1 poked it, and it ’queaked inthide. 

It’s broked now. 

” The shopman sent a folding cot ; 

1 jumped on it an awful lot, 

And played 1 was a bouncing ball ; 

1 don’t see why it had to fall. 

It’s broked now. 

’’And once 1 had a Teddy bear, 

1 used to cut his yellow hair; 

They said, ’ Take care, for goodness’ sake ! ’ 
But 1 forgot, and made a ’stake. 

He’s broked now. 

’’I’ve nuffen to amooze me uriv. 

My Mummie’s purse is ’like a sieve,* 

She says. ’The money’s all runned out.’ 

So now we’ll have to do wivout 
She’s broked now ! 

Gertrude M. Fowell. 


ella. Red Riding Hood, Alice in Wonder- 
land, or Mother Goose, and notice how 
they will help you in making suggestions 
appropriate to the dress, and how they 
will throw themselves into the part, and 
unconsciously act it in a way which 
would be conspicuously absent had you 
asked them to represent an abstraction 
such as Night, Summer, or Fire, or mas- 
querade as an historical personage with 
whose reputation they have but a 
passing acquaintance. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the most suc- 
cessful fancy-dress parties for children 
are those in which each child is asked 
to carry out a similar idea. A very jolly 
entertainment may be manoeuvred by 
asking the guests to a Bunny’s tea- 
party. All the mothers will be invited 
to send their little ones dressed as rabbits, 
but details will be left to their individual 
choice, so that there will be rabbits of 
all colours and breeds, lop-eared and 
long-eared, Belgian hares, and common 
Ostenders. Or take a book that all the 
children know and love, such as Kip- 
ling's Kim, or Louisa Alcott’s Little 
Women, and let the invitation -card 
contain a request that the costume be 
drawn from the characters therein. From 
the first will come a plentiful choice of 
animal parts, from the second 
numerous Victorian impersona- 
tions that will produce a charm- 
^ ing whole, and necessitate very 
little expense to the parent. 

One could go on multiplying 
instances indefinitely of costumes 
that will bring pleasure and not 
distress to the heart of the youth- 
ful wearer, but one must go a 
little out of the beaten path to 
find them. I should much like 
to see a juvenile costume ball 
based on Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
for instance. How the children 
would love to come as squaws 
and braves, and papooses, wear- 
ing befringed and beaded trousers 
and coats of hessian, bandeaux 
of quills, and with valiant “ pro- 
perty ” knives stuck into fear- 
some leather belts. Was there 
ever a boy or girl who did not 
, revel in Red Indian dress, or 
assume it without alacrity or dofl 
it without regret ? Such, I feel 
sure, would be the enthusiasm 
lor such a project, that there 
would be little trouble in induc- 
ing the children to share in the 
work of making their costume, 
sewing on the big china beads, 
and neatly preparing the strips 
( of cloth for the deep fringes. 



Don’t moko ]roiir Child Uncomforteblo 


Where one style of dress» decidcil on 
for all, the children prove les*s» self-con- 
bciuus, and derive immense satisfaction 
from comparison of detail> and etiects. 
The wise parent will pro\ ide only such 
extra impedimenta as can amvemently 
be earned on the person, ami will develop 
the idea on such inexpensn e lines as will 
render thequestion of ^iib’«.e<iuent damage 
to the dress of minor importailte. 


One is reminded in this connection 
that a good deal of unnecessary tribula- 
tion of spirit is occasioned in every-day 
life by the mothers who render their 
children unduly conspicuous by reason 
of their garb. I have had confidences 
made to me from time to time by un- 
fortunate boys, doomed to lace the 
world in Highland dress, and by little 
girls who had to endure the chaff of 


their school companions, on account 
of the .obstinacy of the mother in 
adopting for them an outlandish style 
of hairdressing, erroneously believed to 
be quaint. 

When next your daughter receives an 
invitation to a costume dance, or needs 
to replenish her stock of clothing, why 
not take her into your confidence be- 
fore making a fatal purchase ? 


Picture 

Patchwork 


it Hmw Um fpr 
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By 

A. M . NAX>1N 


An* example of old- 
tune patchwork, with 
iLs countless tiny 
]>ieces of brightly- 
coloured silks, satins, 
and velvets elalmr- 
atfly joined together 
with the minutest 
stitches, is a very 
dirterent affair indeed 
from a modern speci- 
men of this favourite 
form of needlework, 
which will never go 
out of fashion not 
only on account of 
its quaint charm but 
also for economical 
reasons, no scrap of 
good material being 
too small to be made 
use of by the clever 
designer — and w'e are 
all bound to practice 
economy in these 
days 

The patchwork of 
the moment appears 
in the form of deco- 
rative panels, bands, 
and motifs adorn- 
ing the black bags, 
cushions, tea cosies, 
and boxes tliat arc so highly in favour just now. Pictorial 
subjects tan be tamed out in this fashion, and have a 
decidedly novel effect, the outlines of the different colours 
being concealed beneath narrow black ribbon velvet, black 
silk braid, or thick black embroidery thread, the latter being 
couched down. 

In this way it differs widely from the old style, and takes 
much less time to do, as the former method entailed hours of 
laborious labour, each patcli being neatly joined by exquisite 
sti teller}'. To be entirely successful the work must be carried 
out on a frame or embroidery-hoop, and is usually done on 
a foun lation of strong w'hite linen tightly stretched, on 
which the design can be traced from a carefully -prepared 
drawing of the exact size required. 

The idea of the nocturnal scene on the cushion cover 
illustrated was inspired by an old stained-glass window in an 
ancient Pevonshirc church, the fine colouring and curious 
arrangement of tlic moon and stars being followed as closely 
as possible. The dark art blues, purples, and mauves of the 


night sky contrast 
well with the rich 
greens of the con- 
ventional tree with 
brown satin branches. 
The ow'l, wiiich is of 
grey satin slightly 
padded, was added 
to lend interest to 
the picture ; the eyes 
are round black but- 
tons, and feathers are 
saiggested by a few 
stitches workc'd m 
black embroidery 
silk. The moon and 
stars are carried out 
in pale yellow' wash- 
leather, an ideal ma- 
terial for the purpose, 
as it can be cut with 
a neat edge. The 
shield in the right- 
hand top corner, 
quartered gules and 
argent, adds lieraldic 
interest to the de- 
sign, W'liile the bor- 
dering, with its small 
brilliantly - coloured 
divisions spaced 
with studied irregu- 
larity, completes the 
resemblance to stained-glass mentioned previously. 

In working a similar design every separate piece — and there 
are many — must be sewn flatly and firmly in place, the pieces 
fitting into one another like the parts of a jig-saw puzzle. 

Then the outlining must be commenced, bearing in mind 
the fact that all ends of narrow velvet or braid must be 
carefully concealed ; it i.s extremely interesting to find out 
just how far you can continue to go without coming to a full 
stop. If velvet is used it must be sewn down on both edges 
throughout the work. Broad velvet ribbon is used as an outer 
edging, and completed panels look wtU mounted on black 
satin edged with plain black silk cord. 

Any bold decorative design with few details may be adapted 
to this novel form of patchwork, which is very suitable for 
fire-screens, trays, and large objects generally. 

Quite delightful little old-world pictures of cottages, wind- 
mills, and seascapes can be done in this original manner, 
while for quite small things, groups of toad-stools in vivid 
colourings are new and decidedly artistic. 



A Noctunul Scene oo • Cnebion Cover* 



On Busring 
a House 

Are you thinking of buying yourself a 
house ? If so, it is well to ponder on 
certain points and to take expert advice 
in certain directions, prior to affixing 
your signature to the final documents. 

The preliminary payment of ten per 
cent, of the agreed purchase price (and 
remember that the price signified in 
the first instance is usually in excess of 
that which the owner will actually be 
willing to accept) should be made sub- 
iect to the drainage and builder’s report 
being satisfactory. The acceptance of 
th^ cheque involves the vendor in the 
legal obligation of selling to the potential 
buyer, in the event of the reports being 
to his liking ; so that you will have 
sufficient time in which to investigate 
without risk of the owner accepting 
another offer. If the property is being 
sold at a reasonable figure, and is what 
is known as marketable,” it is per- 
fectly likely that before you have con- 
cluded the bargain you may have the 
opportunity of making money over the 
deal by re-selling to a second party- 
Profits of anything from ^^50 upwards 
are often made in this manner, but 
unless one has a reasonable prospect of 
securing another equally desirable house, 
they are not, of course, worth taking. 

The Dndne thotaU Receive 
First Alteation. 

Your first step, after providing the 
deposit, will be to call in a drainage- 
surveyor. And here you must be on 
your guard, for in the hope of being 
commissioned to undertake all suggested 
impiovements and repairs, many an 
unscrupulous firm will, in the report, 
make a number of wholly frivolous and 
unnecessary recommendations which, 
to the lay mind, always ready to take 
alarm at the mere mention of drains, 
may seem requisite, though from the 
practic al standpoint the needful altera- 
tions may be almost negligible. For 
this reason it is often wise to seek the 
advice of the house agent in the matter, 
provided he be of reliable standing, and 
ask him to put you in touch with a 
practical man, whose woid may be 
relied upon. Drainage alterations arc 
frequently made by the incoming 
tenant in his ignorance, and later on 
prove entirely detrimental to the sj^stem 
as a whole. 

NmH eomM Ike 
Builder. 

Leave it to the builder to find the 
proper persons to test the electric instal- 
lation, the boiler, and the cisterns, and 


Points tho Intondlng - 
PnrcluuMr ihonU Boor 
In Mind 

let him report in detail as to the con- 
dition of the roof and the possibility of 
damp and of dry-rot. If much is needed 
to secure a satisfactory condition of 
affairs, you will do well to get some sort 
of rough estimate of the co:>t (it is 
often difficult to obtain anything more 
than an approximate figure for this, but 
it is advisable to insist on some sort 
of guiding indication), and then decide 
whether the house is sufficiently attrac- 
tive for you to conclude the bargain 
under these conditions. 

No house that bears obvious signs 
of damp is worth securing, for this is 
a defect that is most difficult to remedy 
satisfactorily. The condition of wall- 
paper and skirting-boards in the base- 
ment or ground floor.^ will give unmis- 
takable signs, if damp e.xists ; while on 
the top story it is the ceilings which you 
will need to examine with the greatest 
care. As regards the floors in the lower 
story, a knife thrust between the boards 
will soon show whether or not the wood 
has rotted. Window-frames may be 
simlliirly tested. 

On the outside walls, the nature of 
any mossy growth which may have 
attacked the bricks, is worthy of note, 
for anything of a fungous character at 
once suggests the presence of damp and 
the absence of a proper water-cour.se to 
carry off the rain-water. A wall that has 
sunk is in itself a warning to the pros- 
pective purchaser. 

The lnt«rnal Lighting 
it Importont. 

With regard to the internal lighting 
of the house. If there are man\ dark 
corners where the provision of larger or 
extra windows would be advisable, the 
house is hardly worth acquiring unless 
its price is very moderate, for structural 
alterations cost dearly nowadays. Even 
the alteration of the existing electric 
light installation is fairly costly. 

For the uninitiated a great danger lies 
in the attraction of the eye by super- 
ficial qualities rather than by concen- 
tration on the practical and essential 
points. Just as a pretty lining will often 
.sell an inferior coat, .so attractive fit- 
tings will ofttMi get the deciding vote 
when it comes to the purchase of a hou.se. 
It is a good plan to view the house under 
the most unfavourable conditions — on 
a dark, pouring day, for instance, when 
there is little sunslune to give a cheery 
impression to delude the critical faculties 
of the buyer. Similarly, it is an advan- 
tage to be able to examine the house 
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unfurnished, rather than furnished, for 
under the latter condition one is often 
carried away by pretty curtains and 
furnishings, so that one forgets the 
essentials. 

The Lerel 
LUbitiliet. 

After the builder comes the lawyer. 
Title-deeds are befogging things for 
any mind that is not of legal bent, to 
peruse ; and for this reason careful 
inquiry must be made of the man of law 
as to the exact liability that one is in- 
curring. The terms on which one under- 
takes to leave the house as to repair at 
the close of the lease, and the frequency 
with which one has to paint its exterior 
and point its brickwork are points that 
one has to ascertain with care. The 
extent of the ground-rent and the pro- 
portion of the local rates in relation to 
rateable value are other important 
items. 

Studly th« Charaol«rUtic« 
or the Neishbourhood. 

And, .since there is often a ” catch ” 
even m the most alluring transaction, 
have a chat with neighbouring trades- 
men (if you do not happen to be on 
speakuig-terms with any of the neigh- 
bours), with a view to ascertaining 
something of the drawbacks of the site. 
It may be that a railway runs beneath 
the property, shaking the house to its 
foundations at intervals, or that about 
four o’clock in the morning market carts 
rumble along in front of it on their way 
to buy produce. It may be that it is 
anything but burglar-proof, and has 
already sustained many a nasty attack 
from the light fingered gentry. 

Examine well, too, the environs. If 
in close proximity there arc rows of 
sordid streets and ugly byways, it may 
well be situated in a neighbourhood 
that is doomed to “go down.” In that 
case a long lease would be a poor invest- 
ment, for when you wish to dispose of 
it, there may be no buyers at a good 
figure. 

What, too, is the nature of the shops 
or workshops near at hand ? A steam- 
laundry, or any yard in which hammer- 
ing, sawing, or other noisy operation is 
carried out, will be found highly objec- 
tionable, even though the nuisance only 
bo noticeable at stated hours. Too close 
proximity to a high road also is un- 
desirable ; for even if one is indifferent 
to the hum of traffic in the ordinary 
way, in cases of illness it is much to be 
deprecated. 
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The Lost MS. 


Society and the stage crowded the 
Dancers* Club to the doors; there is 
no longer any distinction that can be 
safely drawn between the two. Dukes* 
daughters perform on the variety stage 
and for the kinematograph, and actresses 
are, in private life, peeresses ! A well- 
kno^^Ti prize-fighter stood by the door, 
and not far off the Olympic lawn-tennis 
player was talking to his partner. It is 
a joyous hurly-burly, or so the people 
who take part in this mad dance would 
like to make others think. They pretend 
very hard to enjoy themselves. Some 
reall)’ do so. Violet Cornford was among 
them, because it w’as all so new to her 
that she had not yet had time to dis- 
cover the tinsel quality of this sort of 
gaiet>\ She twirled and stepped and 
tripped with one of the best dancers of 
<^he club, a brother officer of Guy’s, 
called Cecil Grey. 

Violet was dressed in a peculiar shade 
of yellow, which she had made her own. 
It was more apricot than anything else, 
but had deeper fire and less opaqueness 
than what is usually called by that 
name. The dress was merely filmy 
sheaths of material, arranged one ov’cr 
the other, but so cleverly cut and hung 
that, as she mov'ed, the lines continually 
changed and the colour intensified or 
lightened as if there were a living fire 
beneath. 

Violet had been a good dancer from 
childhood ; she was light and sure of 
foot, and had a fine ear for time. Since 
lier coming of age she had taken lessons 
in the newest dances, which she had 
never even seen before. She had brought 
to the intricate steps that thoroughness 
of purpose which characterised her as 
well as Evic, and all were now equally 
easy to her. Apart altogether, therefore, 
from the splendour which her greatly 
exaggerated fortune gave her, she was 
popular for her exquisite dancing and 
finished manner. She was not a girl 
with whom anyone could take liberties. 
Those who were introduced to her had 
to approach through an accredited 
channel, such as her brother or a friend, 
and had, so to speak, to bring credentials. 

A well-knowm politician from the Upper 
House secured her after Captain Grey. 
In spite of his rotund limbs and almost 
hairless head he was as light on his feet 
as a cat. He did his best to entertain her, 
and he did not usually fail w’here women 
were concerned, but he could feel through 
all her courtesy that Violet was not 
thinking about him in the least, and 
at the end he relinquished her rather 
regretfully to her brother, feeling he had 
been a failure. 

‘‘ Have you arranged it ? ** Violet 
asked Guy directly she got hold of him. 


Yes.** 

** With whom ? ** 

** The pale-faced youth at the end of 
the room by the big mirror. He*s the 
Hon. Algy St. Clair. He runs it.** 
That youth ? ** she asked, taking a 
wary glance his way as she and Guy, 
starting off together, swung to bring 
him into the line of sight. 

** Yes ; he runs it, writh his wife. She 
was here a moment ago in a dress of 
poppy colour, wdth grapes in her hair.** 

“ Poppy colour I Oh, Guy ! Vliy is 
it men have no sense of colour ? ” 
laughed Violet. I saw her. It’s 
tomato red — the new shade. I noticed 
her. Too \dvacious.** 

“ She’s American, I think. Anyway, 
w’c’rc in for it now. But 1 warn you, Vi ; 
I don’t think you’re wise to go to this 
gaming place. You can get deeply 
dipped.” 

“ I wish to taste all experience,” said 
Violet grandly. 

” You’re always so jolly .sure of your- 
self,” said Guy admiringly. ” 1 wish 
I was.” In truth he was a nervous 
highly- strung youth, subject to fluctua- 
tions of mood, and vacillating between 
better ideas and worse conduct all the 
time 

” Arc we going soon ^ ” 

” After the seventh dance St. Clair’s 
leaving. We can follow when w^e please. ' ’ 

” Anyone else coming on from here ^ ” 

Guy’s glance followed hers, and he 
saw Hawke, the publisher, standing by 
the door. He had evidently just arrived, 
and was scrutinising everyone through 
a single eye-glass. 

A slight pressure on Guy’s arm made 
liira pull up near the door. Violet 
flashed her eyes on the new-comer as they 
stopped. 

” I’ve not seen you here before, 
Mr. Hawke,” she said in her queenly 
way. 

” It’s the first time I've been here,” 
lie replied, and his tone and manner left 
no shadow of doubt as^to the lode-star 
that had drawn him there. 

” Do you dance ? ” 

** Not these dances. An old-fashioned 
waltz alone falls within my compass. 
I suppose you despise them ? ” 

” No. But they rarely play them 
here.” 

” We'll soon arrange that if you will 
dance with me,” he an.swcred. 

” I like audacity,” said Violet chal- 
lengingly. Then she turned to her 
brother. ” Shall we go outside a minute, 
it*8 so hot in here ? " And bowing slightly 
she passed on into one of the resplendent 
lobbies. She felt Guy*s hand tremble 
suddenly on her arm, as a youngish 
woman with bright black eyes and a 
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most fantastic style of dress bowed to 
him in passing on the arm of a cavalier. 

” Who is it, Guy ? ” Violet asked, 
sinking down on a settee. 

” It’s Mary Meadows.” 

” Mary Meadows 1 It should have 
been Daisy Meadows to complete the 
absurdity,” she mocked. ” Crystalline 
Rubies would be more appropriate.” 

"It’s her stage name. She’s the 
leading actress at the Columbine.” 

” Of course, I know. She does the 
ingt’nue parts. I saw her in * A Bid for 
the World * the other day. She looked 
like a haloed saint. How comical ! 
Nothing could be more unlike her ap- 
pearance in real life.” 

” This is ours,” said Hawke, standing 
before them as the strains of a simple 
W’altz came out of the dance-room. 

” A miracle, old man ! ” cried Guy, 
springing up. 

” I made no promise,” said Violet. 

” But now' your brother has deserted 
yon,” suggested Haw ke, as Guy left them, 
hastening after *’ Mary Meadows ” into 
the dance- room. 

” Needs must,” assented Violet rogu- 
ishly. 

The difference in the room was 
a.stonishing. During the last modern 
dance space had been so restricted that 
the steering was a grave difficulty ; the 
whole room had been a frothing kaleido- 
scope of colour and movement. 'I'here 
was hardly an inch of polished floor 
vi.siblc. Sixty couples had been hard 
at it from start to finish. Now not more 
than ten were gliding about together. 

Though she enjoyed the intricacy of 
some of the newer dances, Violet found 
herself slipping back with real enjoy- 
ment to the well-known movements of 
her early girlhood. The very music — a 
waltz tune popular some ten years back 
— seemed to shower warmly on her and 
melt something of the ice which had 
encased her heart. She gave herself up 
to the mood, swinging over tlie shining 
spaces in perfect time and rhythm with 
her partner, and involuntarily her mind 
went back to Evie, with whom she had 
shared those county dances to which 
they went once or twice a year, when 
they knew almost everyone in the room. 
Evie was proud, but Violet’s pride was 
a match for it. At the moment when 
her cou.sin had definitely refused to take 
anything from her, and had turned her 
back on her offer, Violet had felt herself 
to be the aggrieved one. She was 
savagely, furiously angry with Evie for 
throwing this slight upon her honour. 
She had asked herself hotly, was it to 
be supposed that any girl who had just 
come into great possessions would im- 
mediately and without thought sign 
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‘ HHO IS IT, GUY? VIOIRT ASKED, SINKING DOWN 
ON A SLTim “ll’s MAKY MEADOWS* 


away half of them ^ Tlic idea Mas pie 
posterous ! She had salved her con 
science by saying that when slie had 
time she had meant that Tvie should 
share m all hci pleasures and ha\c a 
real good time, but Fvic's attitude of 

spiteful envy ” — she called it that to 
herself — had given hei no chance so 
she had shut doM n the door on her irre 
vocably and never mentioned her name 
Nevertheless, there Mas a hard lump at 
her heart, which was apt to ache m hen 
ever she was not engaged m some new 
thing or diverted by somt entertainment 
It was the remembrance of that girl- 
hood passed together that softened her a 
little this evening, and made Hawke 
find her more approachable than ever 
before, 

He had met her a good deal since they 
had both returned to London, but he 
had made no headway with her what- 


rvci and, being a wise man had not 
imperilled his chances b\ a rash cssd> 
But to night, as they sat out in tMO 
lounge chairs aftci the dance sufficiently 
icmoved from the rest of the company 
not to be overheard he had a chance 

‘ Aic 3’^ou going on anyMhere after 
this ? " he asked 

Violet looked at him dubiously Then 
m a way \cry unusual for her, she 
ti listed him a little 

We ait shesnd * But it’s not the 
sort of place one talk > about ” 

T know Young St Clair,” he said 
Mith loMcrcd voice ” r\e met your 
brother there ” 

*' Do you go to those places m here 
they play high ^ ” Violet asked 

Why not ? As a matter of fact 1 
had vowed I never would enter his doors 
again, for his reputation is none too 
good. But I'm going to-night " 
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PriTVH by 
r h Hickhng* 

‘ What has made you change so 
icsolute a determination ^ ” 

‘ You know,” he said very low But 
he did not look at her 

There was a silence between them 
* What dues your wife sav to these 
escapades ? ” she asked at last, and do 
what she would, there was the faintest 
tremor in her voice 

” My wife ! ” He laughed ironically 
” You know there isn’t one ” 

” I didn’t know Guy has onlv mot 
^ )a occasionally, and so ha\e I It 
seems most natural there should be a 
Mrs Hawke ” 

” There will never be that,” he said 
\ ory gravely 

” Please, why not ^ ” She leaned for- 
waid a little 

” I’ll tell you I have always had an 
ideal of the sort of girl I wanted I0 
marry I have lived for a number of 
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years and never foiiiul her. So I con- 
templated marrying -well, anyone wlio 
would promise a certain amount of 
domestic happiness and give-and-take, 
for I'm a sort of man who dtM'su't l(K»k 
upon a single life as the best theic is." 

Well ? '* she said softly. 

Well, that phase has passed too. 
I can’t do it now," 

She was silent. 

" You don’t ask me why not, because 
you know." he added, and there was 
that tensity in his voice which is only 
to be heard when a man speaks from his 
heart. ** 1 have met the ideal. Slio is im- 
possible for me. but she has made ain - 
one else impossible too, so I must remain 
as 1 am," 

There was so long a silence that ho 
thought she was going to say nothing, 
and then in a very low voice she asked — 
" What is the barrier ? Is she married 
already ? " 

" No. The barrier is, that l>eing a 
man, I could never contemplate accepting 
more from a woman than I could give 
her in return." 

“ You speak only of material things ? " 
"Yes; 1 meant money." 

Violet saw her brother approaching, 
and stood up. 

" We are going, Mr. Hawke, but \sc 

shall see you again at " She put 

her hand on Guy's arm and went oft, 
leaving him there. 

" Violet," said Guy, as they drove oft 
in her motor-car which was waiting for 
them, " I have something to tell you, 
1 didn't know whether to or not, but I 
think I will. You’re not going to throw' 
> ourself away on a man like Hawke, 
arc you ? " 

Violet leaned back on the cushions and 
laughed merrily, but there was a note 
m her mirth that did not ring true. 

" You absurd boy ! " she exclaimed. 
" You say you have got something to 
tell me, and then you ask a ridiculous 
(juestion like that ! Well, to clear the 
way, ril answer you. I hav'e not the 
least intention of manydng Mr. Hawke." 
" But you like him, don’t you ? " 
"I’m sorry my manner has given aw.iy 
so much. Yes, 1 like him ; but to marry 

a man in business Why, Guy, you 

know my ideas about that." 

" Yes, Ido; and that’s why I’m going 
to warn you. Lord Uplands is dying 
to propose to you, but doesn't quite 
dare." 

There was a silence, then Violet asked 
in rather a strained voice — 

" Did he tell you that ? " 

" Not in so many words, of course; 
but he was so anxious to know if there 
was a chance, he showed me what he 
meant. He’ll be the Earl of Mantown 
after his father." 

" Yes," said Violet dully, 

" He’s quite a decent fellow\’’ Guy 


went on. " I’ve seen a good deal of 
him." 

" He’s so uninteresting," said Violet 
at last. 

" He’s suppost'd to be one of the most 
eligible men in Society. Besides, he's 
a solid man, not jnst a youth. You’d 
feel safe w ith hjm." 

" Mav be. Oh, ye.s, Guy" — as he was 
about to interrupt — " I know all that. 
One can’t have everything. 1 believe 
Aubrey Moreways, Lord L’plands, is 
quite a decent fellow. 1 behove he 
really cares for me, so far as it is in him 
to care lor anyone. He would give me 
all he has. So far as the money goes, 
it would be a fair bargain," she went 
on. " He IS not too w’ell off for his 
position, and what I have would be a 
great lielp. In exchange I should have 
the famil} name, and eventually be 
a countess It would lie fair enough 

that way, but the othei way I 

have so much that I could give " 

She stopped again, and her voice had a 
note of emotion in it that Guy had 
never heard there. " What I could give, 
compared w'ith what that dull man 
could give in the w'ay of love, w'ould be 
as the universe compared with the earth ! 
HI agree to marry him, all that would 
have to be smothered down, and the 
sooner it died the better for us both, and 
then w’e’d get along quite well." 

Guy was uncomfortable. He did not 
understand this. 

" Then if Uplands approaches the 
subject again, what am I to tell him ? " 
he asked. 

"Oh, you can tell him to tr\" his 
luck," .*said Violet carelessly. " If one 
has to make the plunge, it’s no use 
shivering on the brink." 


Chapter Vlll. 

Hiram Bayar. 

At last ! At last ! After weeks of 
waiting and patient asking at the little 
shop at the corner, Kvic found a letter 
there addressed to her, bearing the 
firm’s address stamped on the back. 
Joyously she snatched it, paid the due, 
and hastened to her own room to read it. 
The fact that it was a letter, and not 
the returned MS., confirmed her highe.st 
hopes. She hardly waited to tear off 
her hat before she sank into a chair and 
with trembling hands opened the letter. 
It was fairly long. 

" Madam, — Our reader has reported on 
the MS. sent for our consideration, and, as 
it contains promise, we quote some part 
of his opinion, which may be valuable to 
you in view of further work. 

" ’ This book shows signs of promise. 
The writer has the power of visualising 
scenes so as to make them live before 
other eyes than her own. She hae 
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vitality, and knows how to manage 
incident. But the plot is one that might 
have been taken from any old-fashioned 
novelette, and the characters are mere 
lay figures copied from other books, with 
no resemblance to living human beings. 
As, however, the book is lively, and in 
spite of its obvious defects carries one 
on, it is safe to conclude the writer has 
that one precious quality, which is inde- 
finable. yet without which no writer can 
hope to succeed — I mean the knack 
of gripping the attention of the reader. 
If she would take advice, and follow 
her own highest interests, she would 
destroy this MS. altogether, and try 
to forget it, then start afresh with a 
very careful study from living models.* 
The MS. is returned herewith. 

" We are. madam, 

•* Your obedient servants, 

" Watson and Hawke." 

Instead of being gratified that a pub- 
lisher’s reader of experience had spent 
time and trouble in giving valuable 
criticism — a most unusual course, and 
one which showed he thought she might 
have the root of the matter in her — Evie 
was filled with fury. 

Her characters lay figures, indeed ! 

She menially reviewed them. The 
splendid Philip Leverton, with his " in- 
scrutable eyes and square jaw denoting 
an iron will." The strong silent man 
of fiction ! The heroine Gwendoline, 
" with a wealth of chestnut hair, which 
showed gleams of gold when the sun 
glinted on it. Her deep violet eyes under 
long fringed lashes." Her curls had a 
knack of coming loose and floating about ; 
some were even " wafted " on one occa- 
sion across Philip’s face in the garden, 
so that he was " maddened by the fra- 
grance." Gwendoline had, in all inno- 
cence,. cngagc<i herself to the villain, 
who was madly desirous of mariying 
her, and by the time she met Philip she 
was breaking her heart over it, having 
found liim out, but she was determined 
to stick to her pledged word and be an 
unhappy wife. 

Evie looked again at that outrageous 
reader’s opinion, which had evidently 
been handed to him for confirmation 
before being sent, for underneath, in 
tiny handwriting, was added : " That 
villain must have had some good in him 
if he was so anxious to marry a simple 
penniless girl, when he had nothing to 
gain by it. Why should he ? " 

Why ? Because that was the way of 
villains, of course I They always did it ! 

Evie flounced out of the house again, 
and went to demand the MS. at the 
little shop. It was there, and was handed 
to her with an apology ; the woman had 
forgotten it, as she had put it away on 
a shelf behind her. 

When Evie got back to her room and 
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began her usual picpaiations lor tea, esteem, that presently she found herself to try to tell him somethmg of the 

she several times stopped and waved telling her companion all about it. He plot m the endeavour to prove it was 

the fork or the fiy ing pan -foi she listened gravely, even when she began good 

was having a fried egg that even- 


ing — exclaiming — 

* Idiot ! Fool ! I knew he liad 
no perception I Why did 1 e \ c i 
entrust it to lum ? No wondei all 
Watbon and Hawke’s books aic 
dry as dust, i£ they have to pass 
through that sieve I and such-likc 
exclamations 

After tea she opened the piecious 
book, and found some indelible 
pencil hieroglvphics on the front 
page So she tore it off, re-typed 
the title and address, and, writing 
a short note with it, re placed the 
whole in its box She remembered 
having seen that day in the per 
sonal column of the paper an 
advertisement asking for oiigmal 
MSS of novels, ’’ of love and life 
with a powerful dramatic plot ” 
She hunted this up, and, without 
more ado, addressed her novil 
there, and went out and posted it 
cit once 

" Charlotte Bronte s novels wcic 
lefused again and again ” she told 
herself, the tears coming to her 
I yes as she returned to the empty 
room , ’'or was it Jane AustenS ^ 
\nywa>, sonitbodv very cele 
brated 1 was a fool to cntiust it 
to such a narrow unemotional 
reader, but he shall s(t ’ 

She missed the excitement of 
expectation the next day ind was 
dull and tired When she camt 
out of the office soon afUi six 
o clock, she saw standing at the 
coiner of the sticcl one of the 
clerks, a young man of two or 
three and twenty, called Perev 
Gold He was a good looking shy 
youth, and Lvie had haullv ex 
changed a word with him in the 
course of work She nodded to 
him in passing, and he laiscd his 
hat, then, to hci surprise, began 
to walk along beside hei He said 
nothing, and she supposed that 
he was just going the same way by 
accident But when they reached 
the omnibus it Chat mg ( toss he 
helped her on and as she stated 
herself on the top slie found he 
was still beside her 

" Do you come this way too ? ” 
she asked, a little disconcerted 
“ Yes,” he answcied Just that 
and nothing more 

It was obviously ampossible to 
sit in dead silence all the way^ and 
as he volunteered no conversation 
she began to talk She was so 
sore, and longed so much to un- 
burden her soreness to someone, 
and receive balm for her self- 
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Sounds very interesting/' he re- 
marked jwhen she stopped. " That's 
just the sort of stor>^ everyone wants." 

" Then why did they refuse it ? " 

" I'm not surprised. Watson and 
Hawke is a straight firm ; you never 
hnd any mean tricks there, as they say 
there are in other publishing houses. 
But all the same, they don't seem to 
publish popular books." 

Evie’s spirits began to rise. 

" You think it would be popular ? " 

" I've no doubt of it. I should like 
to read it, and I'm just like hundreds 
of other people," he said modestly. 

Evie usually got down at South Ken- 
sington and walked to Earl’s Court. 
When they stopped there she made a 
movement to pass her companion, but 
he too got down, and began to walk 
beside her. She felt uncomfortable. 

“ It’s very curious you should go this 
way," she began uneasily. 

"I'd like to sec you home, if I 
may." 

" Oh, there’s no harm ; but 1 hope 
I’m not taking you out of your way." 

" Not at all." 

He parted with her at the end of the 
street where her house was. 

Evie w-as much refreshed by this 
conversation with one so near her own 
age, and her spirits ro.se. She jx)s.sosscd 
that blessed temperament which always 
rises naturally, unless any abnormal 
weight presses it down. There are 
people who, on the contrary, always 
remain at the bottom of their little 
pool of life unless some unexpected piece 
of good luck sends them temporarily to 
the surface. 

For the next two days Evie did not 
see Percy Gold, but on the third day 
he was waiting for her at the comer of 
the street as she left the office. She w as 
childishly glad to see him, for all day 
she had been bursting w'ith a great secret 
that she did not care to confide to anyone. 
She took it as a matter of course that 
Percy should sit beside her on the omni- 
bus, and she thrust at him immediately 
a letter from Hiram Buyer, the publisher 
to whom the novel had gone. 

" We have had our reader's report on 
the MS. entitled Honour Before All, which 
you were so good as to send us," the 
letter ran, " and we are happy to tell 
you that for plot, characterisation and 
style, he thinks very highly of it indeed. 
In these days of high costs it is, un- 
fortunately, almost impossible to take 
the risk of bringing out the first work 
of an unknown author, which we imagine 
you to be. But with your co-operation, 
we think that that difficulty might be 
got over. If you could call upon us any 
time in office hours, any day that suits 


you, we should be glad to discuss the 
question." 

" Characterisation ! " said Evie, with 
a shining face. " Characterisation 
specially noted 1 What about Mr. 
Forest now ? ” 

She looked triumphantly at Percy 
Gold, and something in the boy’s rather 
melancholy dark eyes gave her a shock. 

" You will be a ^st-seller," was all he 
said, however, as he folded the letter 
and returned it to her, and it was she 
who fell silent. 

As they walked dowm the last street 
she asked abruptly — 

" Where do you live ? " 

He paused a moment, and then 
answered in a rather queer tone — 

" Hendon." 

" Hendon ! " She stood stock still 
in her surprise. Then added, " But 
that is miles away ! " 

" Of course it is." 

" Then w’hy " She slopjicd and 

blushed furiously. 

" Because," he stammered, coming 
ver>’ near to her and speaking low* and 
fast, " because to be with you is the 
greatest happiness I can have ; because 
I want you to let me take you home 
every day." 

" Oh ! ’’ Evie started back, and then 
began walking on very fast, but he 
kept step with her. " I am so sorry," 
she blundered out, as agitated as he. " I 
did not mean anything like that at all." 

" 1 thought perhaps you understood ; 
you w’ere so kind in letting me come. 
You seemed to like to talk to me " 

" I’m so sorry," she cried again, her 
cheeks aflame. " I didn’t understand. 
Such a thing never entered my head. 
You must never come again, of course." 

" Please don’t say that. I don’t 
expect anything. 1 won’t even hope 
anything, if you say I mustn’t. But 
don’t say I’m not to come any more." 
He had found his tongue now . 

" No, no, of course you can’t come. It 
would never do. It's all my fault; I 
see it now. But it never entered my 
head." 

They had reached the place where they 
had parted before. 

" Don't be so distressed," said Percy. 

" I wouldn't have you distressed about 
anything to do with me for the world. 

I only want to help you — to serve you. 
If I can just see you in the distance at 
the office I can live on that. I ought not 
to have been so' quick; but it didn’t 
seem quick to me, because I have 
thought of you night and day ever since 
I saw you first." 

" Stop, stop ! ” cried Evie. " It’s 
all wrong." Then out of a noble desire 
to make him understand how final were 


her words, she added with an effort, 
" There is someone else I care for." 

He raised his hat, and, turning, 
walked quietly away. In great distress 
of mind Evie returned to her room. It 
was the first proposal, or beginning of a 
proposal, she had ever had, and she 
took it very much to heart. She did not 
know how far Percy would have gone 
if she had not stopped him. Presumably 
he was getting about three pounds a 
week, and he might have expected her 
to marry him and go to live in some little 
house up Hendon way for the rest of 
her life. And it would have been natural 
enough. WTiy should he look on her as 
so different from the other girls ? She 
was earning her living too. But she 
realised then, as she had never done 
before, that she had no intention of 
living this life always. It was only 
temporary. She was going to get money 
— lots of money — from her beautiful 
book I She had read of people making 
hundreds of thousands out of a success- 
ful novel, and this publisher said it had 
all tJic qualities to ensure succe.s.s. Then 
she would go back to Crossw^ays and 
patronise Violet — not a very noble 
ambition 1 She would not mind meeting 
Dick then. It had been the thought of 
him that had nerved her to make the 
final break away from home. The 
thought of his return to find her there 
as " penniless little Evie," to whom he 
might be chivalrous enough to oftcr 
marriage, though he only regarded her 
as a sister, was intolerable. 

Thus she built her castles in the air. 
And the next day, with beating heart 
and shining eyes, she went, in her luncli 
hour, to interview the great Hiram Buyer, 
and take the first step towards turning 
them into reality. 

When .she had given her name, adding 
that she was " E. G." who had sent a 
MS , she was taken up at once to the 
sanctum of the great man. He was tall 
and thin, with a wiiite face and a shock 
of thick reddish hair. In some way his 
personality very strongly suggested a 
cigar, though it was difficult to say how. 
He was deeply absorbed in a pile of papers 
when Evie was ushered in, and his manner 
was preoccupied as he indicated a seat. 

" E. G. ? " he said, looking at the 
pencilled card. " And the real name. 
Miss Glennan ? " 

" Yes," she assented, too nervous to 
get out more than the one word. 

" Well, Miss Glennan, we told you in 
our letter that our literary ad- 
viser is very favourably im- To 
pressed by your work — er — ^ 
er— Huwottf Before ^4// re- 
freshing himself by a glance at 
the MS. before him. 
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Old Sussex 
Firebacks 


¥ 


niiistrat^d by F^rmissioii from Spocimom 
la tho Victoria and Albert Biumam 


In the days when Sussex 
was the county of the 
ironfounders, a great por- 
tion of their most decor- 
ative work was lavished 
upon the adornment of the 
firebacks, which formed 
the feature of attraction 
in the open fireplaces of 
the time. As is frequent 
when the craftsman is 
both peasant and artisan, 
the ornament applied to 
ironwork of this descrip- 
tion was largely drawn 
from native legend and 
from local themes, rather 
than from deliberate pat- 
terning ; so that the 
various styles in which 
tliese old firebacks were 



the Tudor rose, the royal 
crown and arms, the inter- 
twined thistle, rose, and 
shamrock ; while in cer- 
tain parts of the country 
the backs tend to one par- 
ticular pattern, ordained 
by the local magnate for 
the use of his tenants. 

A rough symbolism is 
characteristic of the early 
ironwork. The bird, a 
symbol of the human soul, 
is a frequent feature, while 
the emblems of faith, 
hope, and chanty often 
occur either as central 
ornaments or as details in 
the bordering. As befits 

{Concluiied on paf^e 193.) 


fashioned are eloquent of 
the times and people which 
produced them. 

Collectors of antique 
furniture, who like to have 
their rooms en ptoce, are 
keenly alive to the value of a genuine old 
fireback set in the fireplace of a room 
furnished in Jacobean or farmhouse oak. 
In many instances modern Dulch 
replicas are bought under the impression 
that they are old Sussex work, although 
careful examination would reveal the 
fact that the casting is coarser and the 
design altogether clumsier than would 
be the case in the authentic .specimens. 

Just as the car\cr of tho mediaeval 


A Sixteenth Century Cast-Iron 
Firebsekf with the Royal Arms, 
France and England Quarterly, 
and Supporters a Lion and 
Dragon, as used by the Tudor 
Sovereigns, except Henry VII. 



gargoyle 
worked his 
Biblical 
figures and 
his local 
legendaries 
into his 
stone, so the 
Sussex 
founder of 
the late Mid- 
d 1 c Ages 
loved to take 
such Bible 
stories as 
those of 
Moses and 
the Ihazen 



A Sixteenth Century Cast-iron Fireback, representing the 
Marriage Feast st Csna of Galilee. 


An Eighteenth Century Fireback with a 
Basket of Fruit and Flowera* 


Serpent, Eve and the Serpent, 
and Jacob and his Ladder as 
subjects for his skill. The 
archaic treatment of these 
themes, partly due to the sim- 
plicity with which they pre- 
sented themselves to the mind 
of the ironworker, and partly to 
the limitations imposed by the 
medium in which he was work- 
ing, forms a great part of their 
charm ; one gets the story with- 
out any excrescences or elabora- 
tion. Another favourite form 
of ornament is to be found in 
coats- of arms and heraldic 
crests, as well as in cailoiches 
bearing either initials or devices 
of more or less decorative kind. 
Not infrequently the patriotic 
feeling of the founder would find 
expression in the cmbo.ssing of 



An Eighteenth Century Ceet-lron Fireback, showing 
a Cock within an Oak Wreath. 
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In the Big 
Outdoors 


Thm taowOro]). I 

buys the first bunch of snow- 
drops he sees. No longer 

young, to him these little flowers have become v’ery 
precious. They are the year’s first flower gift, heralds 
of hope, and foretaste of the beauty that shall be. In 
them already has winter turned to spring and life has 
conquered death. 

There may be cold days and postponed hopes, but 
somehow when the snow'drop comes he feels the worst 
is over. In them tlie year has definitely set its face 
summerwards And having come thus far on his way 
he seems to feel the summer also shall be his. 

They are certainly a precious gift, the more precious 
because so timely. For in life timeliness adds wxirth to 
all gifts. When kindness is shown matters not less than 
how it is shown To be at a friend’s side ni the hour of 
her utmost need is friendship’s crow'ii of friendship. 

There is tlie merit of the snowdrop and other early 
flowering bulbs. Instead of coming when the great 
flower clans migrate from their underworld, they make 
a more lonely and daring pilgrimage. They do not 
crowd round us in summer-time, but luild themselves 
back, content to remain unseen, as though they knew’ of 
flowerless days far off and a need that will be. Has 
someone told them that the summer “ song of the 
blossoms ” will cease and the world wall be glad for any 
little song of liope } 

Their secret is really one of deferred flow’ering — 
deferred, doubtless, for their own sake, with no thought 
of us, for there is no sentiment in Nature. Yet is senti- 
ment part of life, an enriching of life ; and, dwelling as 
we and the flowers do in tlic same world, the heart 
dreams of kindly relationships. 

Whatever tlie ultimate purpose of that postponed 
flowering, it turns out at least for our advantage and 
cheer. And though Ruskin thought it less than just 
to make so much of the snow'drop, it having an unfair 
advantage in coming first — or shall wc say last — w'e shall 
doubtless continue to cherish it.s memory and speak its 
fame for that very reason — the timeliness of its coming. 

Long ago I saw an account of a flow’cr-show some- 
uiiere in Europe. There were blooms of every variety, 
cultivated with the finest skill and care. Yet these 
children of fortune were 
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human life. If flowers 
have virtues, the snow- 
drop has not the least 
of them — courage. And 
though it may be pure 
sentiment, the wee flower 
of the snow' will continue 
to be to me what it long 
has Ix^cn, a symbol of 
courage and of kindliness, 
a sacrament of hope. 

Frank G\rih. 


Sky-Picturu. X H 

Have you a little win- \ 

dow in your house trom ^ 

which you can watch \ 

the sunset ? Then, haj)py > 

you ; for you can leave ‘ 

earth altogether for a ^ 

while and roam strange 
sky-lands w^here carps and 

cares arc left behind. And they are never monotonous 
or dull — unless, perhaps, on a drizzle evening when the 
grey mist is unbroken ; and even then there is a 
quietude about the dull silvery stretch wliich has a 
half-fiuscination all its ow n. 

Hut the squally stormy skies, how grand they are ! 
There is a bank of w'hite and dun with a deep black 
mtnintain set steep again.st it. And a ray of sunshine 
comes creeping, turning the shadows into gold ; while 
a rose-glamour touches the edges of the peak; and 
feathered angels, white and lilmy-winged, drift swiftly 
across the black. Perhaps a rainbow falls atlnvart the 
skys<'ape, and we watch it dipping down towards the 
earth. 

The sunset hour of a peaceful day is another lovely 
picture. Wc are rather tired with mundane happenings, 
and w'c climb the dozen stairs and peep out of the little 
window' near the roof. 

There is a blush over the western heavens — a pink 

blush, very pale and shad> 


not the most prized. The 
little Edelweiss was 
crow'ned queen of the 
flowers — prized just be- 
cause her lieauty had been 
won from tlie storm and 
the cold. On exposed 
heights that tiny flower of 
the snow blooms, making 
beautiful tlie tops of the 
mountains. 

To bloom in wdntcr or 
on mountain heights is not 
the easiest task — at least, 
not so when one comc.s to 


Bollday-ilMnorlM 

1 think gonM gpot of boUdny ttondg out for you and m*. 
With goBMthlnff of a tlamoariat about Its momonr : 

It may ho la our liltlo bio, or in somo foroign elimo ; 

Wo novor shaU lorgot thoso tcoDOt of ‘‘onpo upon a timo**! 

Porhapt it was whoro cool winds swopt acroM a sUrom hay ; 
Porhaps it was a hoathor moor with thmshos' carols gay ; 
PorhaiM it was somo oldon town of logond-loro subUmo— 

Wo sot that holiday apart in **oaoo upon a time** ! 

And looking on slushy str set, wo guito torgoi It's there ; 
Wo hood no traffic-shriolUag din, *tis poacoful ovorywbsro. 
For wa, waVo loft b all behind, the fog and noise and grimo 
Wo*ro Ihring still that holiday of **onco upon a tlmo*'! 

Hilary Brown. 


ing into primrose. There 
are wonderful palaces of 
rest built of cool blue 
stones, with here and there 
a crimson wall where the 
sky flowers ramble in 
coloured splendour. Wliite 
marble steps reach up and 
up, and there are gardon.s 
and glinting fountains, and 
a shadow ing forest or tw'o of 
deepening greens. 1 think 
there is a stretch of fairy- 
sea and a sand-beach of 
gleaming glory beside it. 
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And winged babies (fairies or 
angels, who can say ?) play with 
the shimmering sand. The sun 
itself is a wonderful gateway — 
rounded at the top — ^which is 
disappearing behind the hills, 
and we think if we could only 
fly right through its glory, we 
should find life's dreams the 
other side. 

A bird sings a vesper-song 
on the roof below, and we look 
at its throbbing brown throat. 

When we raise our eyes to our 
dream-gate again it is gone, and 
only a radiance remains. And 
we go back to life rested a bit ; 
even with a spirit that can cope 
with the small petty worries of 
everyday life. 

Ianthe Drage. 

WhBB It lUlas. 

We need a lot of patience, 
sometimes, on a wet day. We 
have donned our gayest garb 
to go for a joy-ride, and down 
comes the rain ! And we sit 
down and say, “ It will clear 
presently.” We take a book 
and read for half-an-hour. Still 
it rains 1 We do three rows of 
knitting ; the rain sweeps across the garden and 
thrashes the rose-stalks till they flop, flop against the 
window. At last we go up and put aw'.'iN our “happy 
clothes,” and descend once again— in our shabbiest 
turn -out-cupboard est attire. At the moment "we turn 
to the door to shut away the drip w^hich annoys 
us— out comes the sun. We rush off and haul out 
the pretty hat and cloak, and off we start, feeling 
twenty and a bit, where we had felt sixty and a bit 
before. 


There's a lot about life which 
is a reminder of wet-days. We 
are so gay and glad and happy, 
often, and our hearts are holiday 
dressed, with brightest hopes of 
the good time coming. We 
don't bother about the clouds 
which are creeping near ; we 
hardly see them. The rain can 'f 
last, we say; and we hum a 
little, and sing a little, and 
admire the cheery vesture we 
have chosen. A storm comes 
driving along — our spirits 
droop, and we wonder if our 
“ going out ” is to be spoilt. 
We set to work at the knit- 
ting of pluck-strands, and our 
needles click steadily and 
strongly. But — ^we did want 
that bit of gladness which the 
tempest is spoiling. By-and-by 
we lay aw'ay our brave clothes 
of holiday texture ; the jaunt 
of happiness is not for us. 

And drab-gowTied, wc glower 
at ourselves in the mirror and 
brush the bits of curl out of 
our hair until w^e look as grey 
and shabby-souled as w^e feel. 
Then down w^e go to life's front 
door — w'c mean to slam it ; 
slam %t hard ! And, just then, God's own bit of sunshine 
scampers over the hills and bursts into the hallway. 
We look up the road and down ; the dinge has gone 
out of the sky and the clouds are golden-backed. Before 
we know^ where we are we are rose-clad once again, and 
we call ourselves stupid and thankless and faithless. 
We tell ourselves we ought to have known that the 
Keeper of the Sunny Hours of Life has His own bits of 
gladness to shed on us in His own good time ! 

L. Gard. 


SiuiMt Colour 

Touchiag tho bUok borison'o 
Crimson tho fiorco sky flames, and golden-rod : 
Orange and saffron, lemon and pale green 
Pass into turquoise-blne and lavender. 

The rainbow's many-eolonred beauty shines 
Along the brim of Heaven, and pearly clouds 
Flosu lightly flecked upon her dark high dome. 

Behind me in the East the patient hill 
Stands waiting, sorrowful and lonely there, 
Crowned with tall fira gloom-shadows of the night 
Behind her, piling up the eastern sky. 

Thundering clouds, blue-black and ominoua 
Gather about her, darkening all the air; 

Yet, turned towards the sunset's radiant face 
A faint reflection of its glory falls 
Upon her, lighting up her grass and trees 
A tender green, her soft earth warmly brown. 

E’en so may we. o’ershadowed by despair 
When cruel sorrow draws her heavy veil 
Around os ; or when ignorance and wrong 
In threatening clouds darken the face of life, 

And light seenu fled; then, steadfast, waiting, we 
To some far gleam of Beauty or of Truth 
May turn our weary eyes; when least we hope 
Some coloured Star of Love will shins near by 
And give us cheer throughout the lonely night. 

The sky bums on; the darkening land, the hiU, 
The stars, the fields, watching, await the end 
The sunsst lingers still— *smd fades— and dies. 
Amongst the trees the wind comes calling low— 
Whispers, and flees— and peace is over all. 

And stars come out above God's quiet earth. 

V. Hinckliy. 


the rude art ol the man of the soil, as 
distinguished from that of the town- 
dweller. the common implements of agri- 
culture — ^hoe, rake, and spade — likewi.se 
appear in deference to the obligations 
which they have placed upon mankind. 

Occasionally the peasant art expresses 
itself in a simple humour. The parson 
performing the marriage service over a 
bride and bridegroom whose expressions 
forebode anything but a placid future, 
forms a subject which evidently appealed 
to the bucolic mind, for one nnds com- 
positions of this character in various 
parts of the country, the whole being 
supported by the legend ” He laughs 
best who laughs last,” or by some other 
simple cynicism suggestive of matri- 
monial infelicity. 

Among the later firebacks one finds 


Old Sussex Firebacks 

Concluded from page 191 

a number of well-defined types of orna- 
ment copied from Continental originals. 
Thus a pot of tulips is a common type 
of decoration taken from the Dutch 
ironwork, while from Flanders come 
allegories such as that ot the Dance of 
Death and the Birth of the Phoenix. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum pos- 
sevsses a large and varied collection of 
firebacks proper for the most part to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
from which one can trace the influence 
wielded on our own foundries by the 
styles predominant in the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Flanders. But despite the 
debt which our native workers owe to 
the Continent for the introduction of 
fresh ideas, their own original themes 
still remain the most attractive. There 
is nothing in the Museum so splendidly 


cast as a certain fircback of extensive 
dimensions portraying St. George and the 
Dragon. 

Many of the old firebacks have suffered 
considerably from rust, their decoration 
being largely corroded by its action. If 
finely moulded, however, such backs 
are worth repairing, though it is wise 
not to attem]it too much in respect of 
restoration, but to be content with a plain 
sheet of metal affixed to the back of the 
old. With open hearths once more the 
vogue for country cottages, these old 
firebacks will be found to serve a double 
purpose, for not alone are they extremely 
decorative, but they form a real pro- 
tection to the brickwork. Flanked by 
andirons also of Sussex origin, they 
form a feature of great interest in the 
room. 


Vou N(x 4 .— Q 
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Princess Hilary’s 
Engagement 


Aa OccaslOB of 
Imporlal RoJolclBg 


Never has the news of 
a Royal betrothal been 
received with greater 
interest and pleasure 
than that of the ap- 
proaching marriage of 
the Princess Mary to 
Viscount Lascelles, 
D.S.O. It has been un- 
derstood for some time 
past that it was unlikely 
that any suitor from 
foreign courts would find 
any w’elcome from Her 
Royal Highness, who is, 
before all things, British 
in her tastes, s^Tnpathies 
and amusements. She 
has in her future hus- 
band a gallant soldier, 
w ho would already" have 
filled a more prominent 
place in public life but 
for the call to active 
military service. 

The Princett’f 
Studies. 

The Woman’s Maga- 
zine enjoyed high dis- 
tinction when, in 1917, 
the first authorised ac- 
count of the I’rincess’s 



behalf is needed, they 
will have in her one 
who can speak with au- 
thority, and not from 
the merely sentimental 
aspect. 

OuUidu 

Interests. 

Of the Princess's many 
outside interests, the 
movement on behalf of 
the Girl Guides, of which 
she is President, enjoys 
her special watchful- 
ness, and she has on 
many occasions in- 
spected large contin- 
gents of them. It was, 
perhaps, significant of 
her open-air tastes that 
the Auxiliary War Ser- 
vice that claimed her 
particular support was 
that of the Women’s 
Land Army. It was on 
the formal disbanding 
of the organisation, in 
the late autumn of 1919, 
that, at the beautiful 
hall of the Drapers’ 
Company, she made her 
first little speech in 


life appeared in its 

pages. The Queen herself read the proofs, and the 
article appeared in October of that year. Hence there 
IS no occasion to repeat here the details of the educa- 
tion, directed by Mile. Dussau, of Her Royal Highness, 
lint there were tw^o subjects to wliich more than 
usual attention were directed. One was the study of 
history, not in the narrow sense of learning mere dates 
and names, but in the same way as it has been pursued 
by the Queen all her life. This is the reading which tells 
of the making of nations, and the movements that have 
gone to the progress of the world, forming the factors 
and influences that lead forward. Geography was 
taught in relation to this, and in that way had a wider 
value than the length of rivers or the height of moun- 
tains. Incidentally, the Princess developed extraordin- 


London. It was charm- 
ingly delivered, and entirely to the point. Since 
then, she has on two occasions addressed the Royal 
Scots Regiment, of which she is Colonel-in-Chicf, a 
military distinction of wliich she is very proud, and does 
not regard as a merely honorary responsibility, as she 
bestows real concern in its welfare and in tliat of the 
wives and children of the men. The last effort before 
her engagement was announced, with which she associated 
herself is that of the “Not Forgotten ’’ Association, 
which has assumed a gracious charge in caring for the 
8,300 men, many quite friendless, who are still under 
treatment in the hospitals of the London Regional 
Division, and has promised to be present at a great tea- 
party to one thousand of them on December 20th, for 
which the King has lent the Royal Riding School at 


arily keen perception as a reader of maps, and frequently Buckingham Palace, 
during the war was of great assistance to the King as 
to changes of positions. The Princett it a 

^ ^ Keen Rider. 


Princett Mary 
at a Nurte. 

When the Princess had obtained all her certificates in 
examinations conducted by Sir James Cantlie, for the 
V.A.D., she undertook a long spell of daily service in the 
Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street. Her observa- 
tions there have given her a very practical insight into 
the lives of nurses and their working conditions, and 
whenever the time may come that her advocacy on their 


Riding is, perhaps, the Princess’s keenest enjoyment, 
and a day with the hounds is sheer delight to her. Let 
it be added, too, that she uses always a side saddle, and 
has never adopted the fashion — now becoming dis- 
credited — of the cross-seat. She plays, too, a very good 
game of lawn-tennis, and none have followed Mile. 
Lenglen’s wonderful strokes at Wimbledon with closw 
admiration, or more technical appreciation of their 
purpose, than she has done. 
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' At the end of Novem- 
ber the annual display 
of the London Needle- 
work Guild took place, 
and for the first time in 
its history the Queen's 
own “ group " fell into 
second place. ‘ Princess 
Mary's " group," largely 
composed of her own 
girl friends, surpassed 
it, and reached the tre- 
mendous total of 12,500 
items. Her Royal High- 
ness’s own handiwork 
in it including some 
knitted " woollies." 

Viscount Lascellet. 

Viscount Lasccllcs is 
nearly fifteen years 
older than his Royal 
bride-to-l)e, and has 
been exceedingly 
popular and well known 
in Society. The wise- 
acres nodd d their 
heads and wondered 
whether there was 
" an)d.hing in it " when 
he stayed some time at 
Balmoral in the autumn 
with the Royal Family, 
and still more so when 
he was included in the house-party at Chatsworth, 
during the Princess's visit there at the end of October. 
The bridegroom-to-be had entered upon public life as 
an attach^ of the British Embassy in Rome from 
1905 to 1007, when he was appointed A.D.C. to Lord 
Grey, Governor-General of Canada. This fact will 
revive the hopes of the Dominion that the Princess 
will herself pay them an early visit, where everyone 
wants to welcome her. So lar her Royal Highness 
has had very little travel outside this country, but her 
opportunity bids fair to come in due course, as the 
probabilities are that Lord Lascelles will be called 
to high service overseas. He contested, in the Con- 
servative behalf, a by-election very fiercely fought 
at Keighley, in 1913, when Sir Stanley Buckmaster 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor) defeated him by 872 
votes. 


Priaccra Eagagamant 



viscount lascelles, D.8.a 


Hla Notablg Military 
Record. 

At the outset of the 
war he held a Commis- 
sion in the Reserve of 
Officers, and was sent 
early to the Front with 
the Grenadier Guards. 
Thrice he was wounded, 
and once very severely 
gassed, and his military 
record is a very notable 
one. Not only does he 
hold the Distinguished 
Service Order, but the 
French Croix de Guerre 
— ^a much-prized decora- 
tion — was conferred up- 
on him. All who come 
into contact with him 
speak most warmly of 
his personal bravery and 
consideration for his 


Princeta Mary's 
New Home. 

Princess Mary will en- 
joy the possession of one 
of the most beautiful 
mansions in all London 
— Chesterfield House. 

This was bought a few 
years ago by Lord 
Lascelles, who inherited an enormous fortune and many 
pictures and works of art from liis uncle, the Earl of 
Clanricarde, and he has made of it a dwelling worthy 
of a royal bride. In due course, when Lord Lascelles 
succeeds his father as Earl of Harewood, there will be 
also for her the splendid palace some eight miles irom 
Leeds, known as Harewood House. 

The announcement of the engagement has called forth 
great tributes of love and loyalty to the throne. To 
the King and Queen, however, the happy event will 
inevitably cause the sense of impending loss from their 
own circle of the bright and charming daughter, at all 
times her father's loved companion and her mother's 
most helpful assistant. To the Princess herself the best 
of good wishes go forth, not only in this country where 
she IS well knovn, but from Greater Britain overseas. 
All the Dominions hope ere long to see her. 


PAoiff by 
La/ayetUf Ltd. 


Our January number had gone to press, and most of it was printed, when 
this Important Event was made public. Next month we shall be pub- 
lishing many pictures and further details of the Princess and Viscount 
Lascelles, and the lovely houses which will be “home” to our Princess 
after her marriage. We sure sure readers sdl over the world join in 
wishuig long years of happiness to the Royal bride, who hsM endeared 
herself to the nation by her womanly, s]rmpathetic qualities 
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TIm QuMtloamgs of 
om wlio is FarplMNd 


■y 

FAY IMCHFAWN 


On Being a 
Christian 


“ What does it mean ? 

What does it really mean 
To be a Christian ? 

It must mean more than some would seem to think ; 
And this is why I linger on the brink, ^ 

Afraid to say 

My faltering feet have really found the way. 

Yet, if I can, 

I want to reach and grasp the truths unseen, 

But there are many thoughts that come between. 

So many things ! 

Such harrying fears; such wistful questionings; 

My heart condemns me every day I live. 

And yet, I'd give 

All I possess to realise indeed 

That I have just the saving faith I need. 

“ Tm not a Christian ! WTien I try to pray 
I have no words — I know not what to say. 

And even as I kneel beside my bed 
The household plans run riot in my head. 

I find Tm thinking out 

The meals ; the shopping ; how to set about 
The daily round. But, if I loved the Lord, 

Sweet thoughts of Him would of their own accord 
Blot out the earth-life ; overbear the worry ; 

And I should never be in such a hurry 
To set about my tasks, and get away. 

But what's the use to stay. 

When I find nothing — nothing — on my lips to say ? " 

Nothing to say ^ But you could tell Him that, 

Ju^t that ! Just how you long to grip 
Eternal things, and not to let them slip. 

And you could tell your plannings for the day — 

The cookings, cleanings, and the tidyings ; 

The little trivial things 

Which always fret you. You can ask that He 
Will over-rule and keep you, perfectly. 

From all known sin. Then you can slowly name 
Those dear to you, and confidently claim 
His interest in them all. . , . And, for the rest, 

Lean back on Him; trust Him to do the best, 

“ But still, I cannot be 
A Christian ; for, you see, 

I never can remember just the day 
When first I started on the heavenly way. 

I cannot lay my finger on one hour 
WTien earth broke into flower; 

Wlien the wild birds sang sweeter, and the trees 
And all the humming bees 


Spake of His glory. Yet, IVe heard of such. 

Have heard — ah, yes — and envied overmuch 1 
Because, to me. 

There was no revelation such as this ; 

No wondrous ecstasy ; 

No rapturous bliss ; 

No strange deep peace, like that vouchsafed to soine, 
I wonder, have I ever really come ? " 

Oh I go upstairs alone and shut the door, 

And humbly say : 

** Lord, Christ, suppose I never came before, 

1 come to Thee to-day. 

My want of feeling, and my fears, I bring to Thee, 

So make me just what Thou would' st have me be." 

** But surely, if I served the King of kings 
I’d be more taken up with heavenly things. 

My heart within me does not always burn 
At thought of His return. 

I want so much to see my plans mature ; 

To know my bairns secure. 

Instead of waiting, watching for His feet, 

I find my earth-life sweet. 

And can I dare to hope that such as I 

Will be caught up to meet Him in the sky ? " 

Do you remember how you went away 

And left the bairns at home? And how one day 

You sent a trumpet and a concertina 

For little Bunty and for Baby Lena? 

And were you angry that they found delight 
In the new toys ? And were not heard to say 
They wanted you ; nor clamoured for your coming ; 
Nor grieved for you ; but hugged the playthings tight. 
And even took them up to bed at night. 

But when you Came ! They heard your taxi humming / 
Down went the concertina / I'o the floor 
The trumpet fell unheeded / While once more 
The little loving arms were clinging round you. 

You felt the shouts of welcoming surround you. 

They touched the hungry wistful soul of you. 

They satisfied and reached the whole of you. 

For now you knew 

That you were more to them than all the joys 
Of all the cherished sweetly -precious toys, , , . 

And shall the Greatly Understanding be 
Less loving, and less tender unto thee ? 

Lean back on Him, from morn till set of sun. 

A " Christian ” really means, ” Christ's little one,** 


Poemt that are like no others ever written 

Fay Inchfawn’s New Volume is Now Ready 

VERSES OF A HOUSE-MOTHER" 


Price 3s. net 
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Finlthing the The **Chlats]r" Kooat *7 

Be d-Stt**" 3-******" tot. ».«»««»«*.« Mto. OOaOOIMTUUl 


Though the room that is designed on 
strictly " period lines may look ex- 
ceedingly well in the furnishing cata- 
logue, we know from experience that 
this style of room, like that which 
slavishly follows a particular 
school of decoration, is apt to 
prove extremely hampering to its 
owner, debarring her from making 
additions at will and turning a 
very discouraging face upon all 
accessories that are not entirely of 
its particular way of thinking. 

This is an article for those who 
prefer to be comfortable rather 
than correct, and adaptable rathe 
than rigorously aesthetic. 

A room that will permit one to intro- 
duce practically any type of furniture 
and any description of picture is the 
*' chintzy room, an admirable style, 
especially for the bed-sitting-room, where 
it is essential that all be kept fresh and 
simple. 

A DeiirftbU Bed- 
Ottoman. 

The chintzy room, too, enables the 
problem of the bed (always the first ques- 
tion to call for attention in the equipment 
of the room with a dualr<^/«), to be satis- 
factorily settled at the outset, for I have 
lately met with a bed -ottoman that by 
day tucks its mattress and bed-clothes 
into its interior in a way which gives no 
hint of its useful work by night. This 
ottoman can be covered in any cretonne 
or chintz selected, its price being three 
pounds ten when an eighteenpenny 
material is chosen, and proportionately 
more when amore expensive fabric is used. 
Well sprung and soundly constructed, 
this is an excellent investment for the 
bachelor girl. With its head let down 
and its little lengthwise ledge inserted 
to give support at the back to the 
pillows (which, needless to say, will 
wear by day chintzy covers to match) 
it will afford her as cosy a night's repose 
as any bed of the conventional order. 


To have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal ; and these, not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 

But small experiences of every day, 

Concerns of the particular hearth and home. 

Browning, 


Comfortable Chaim are 
an EsMntial, 

Kush-bottomed chairs are always a 
safe purchase for the bed-sitting-room. 
They arc accommodating in character* 
for one can place equally well “ sport- 
ing " prints, pre-Raphaelite photo- 
gravures or coloured woodcuts in con- 
junction with them. Nor is one obliged 
to acquire them in sets ; one can pick 
them up at divers times, as occasion 
presents itself, secure in the knowledge 
that no matter how they may differ in 
the details of rails and legs, one and all 


will accord with the rest. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that even for the bed- 
room, that is not actually of the bed- 
sitting-room order, but which is required 


to prove a haven to which its owner 
may sometimes fly for solitude during 
the day, and whither she may likewise 
take a chum for a private confabulation, 
these rush-bottomed chairs are far and 
away preferable to those uncompro- 
misingly upright and inhospitable con- 
cerns that rightly go by the name of 
“ bed-room chairs." For these I have 
but little use at any time. 

In the collection of pewter there is, 
for those interested in antiques, a really 
delightful hobby. Any collector's hand- 
book will provide information as to the 
leading pewterers' marks, and the novice 
will soon learn to distinguish between 
Britannia metal and pewter proper, the 
initial stumbling-block for the amateur. 
Nothing will look better on the walls of 
the chintz -cum-rush room than a few 
old pewter-plalcs for the tops of shelves 
and a tanl^rd or two for the mantel- 
piece. Cleaned every fortnight with 
plate-powder (a far better medium than 
brass polish for this type of metal), the 
old pieces will soon permit their silver 
alloy to shine forth and illumine the 
little apartment. 

For tho Floor. 

For the flooi of the chintzy room I 
would commend a certain " bungalow 
matting," made in the twenty-seven 
inch width at five and sixpence a yard, 
and of great durability as well as of 
particularly pleasing cheery appear- 
ance. It is fashioned in various colour 
combinations, and is very suitable for 
simple furnishing effects. Or again, the 
washable and reversible wool rugs, which 
are now made in the most excellent 
of designs and colourings, are deserving 
of attention in this connection. Mats 
of prairie grass, cleverly woven into a 
smooth surface that is pleasant to the 
tread, present another inexpensive way 
out of the floor-covering problem. 


The DMMiiif -table and 
Wardrobe. 

For the chintzy room that is also to 
be a " den " for the girl that is growing 
up to the age when one appreciates 
the value of a " room of one's very 
own," the dressing-table that is 
merely of common deal with a petti- 
coat of full chintz and a stretched 
cover of the same for the top, will 
form a picturesque feature, at a 
small cost, its petticoat providing 
a convenient abiding place for hat- 
boxes, shoes, and other necessary 
items that are best stowed out ot 
sight. 

If the room can boast no cup- 
boards to do duty for a wardrobe, the 
cheapest method of providing hanging- 
room (barring the corner hanging-cup- 
board, which at best is but a makeshift) 
is by means of a fitment of three-ply 
wood which any carpenter should be 
able to contrive for one. Using the 
wall itself as the back of the cupboard, 
and, if possible, an adjacent wall as 
one side of it, it remains for liim to 
fit a top, front and second side, hing- 
ing the door and providing a lock or 
other fastening. The room with a 
conveniently-sized recess will, of course, 
necessitate merely the provision of a 
front and top. If one is certain of a 
fairly long tenure, this method of 
securing a wardrobe is an extremely 
economical one. 

The Treelment of 
tho Walls. 

As for the walls themselves, a soft 
distemper, say in grey or cream, with a 
chintzy bordering, either to divide them 
into simulated panels or to outline 
wainscot and cornice, will throw into 
relief the open rails of the ladderback 
chairs. Or if you happen to be in funds 
and a reckless mood be on you, you 
can patronise in this connection a firm 
which makes a speciality of carrying 
out to any scheme of decoration, paper - 
panelling in a particularly attractive 
style. Unlike most firms that deal in 
this type of paper, they will provide just 
enough to c^corate a single room, even 
if of modest dimensions, adapting the 
panels and their borders to the dimen- 
sions of the walls. 

With such a room as a working basis, 
it should not be difficult to add de- 
lightful finishing touches later. No 
doubt in our walks abroad we shall 
come across many additions that we 
shall be glad to acquire for its em- 
bellishment. 
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When Dorothy 
Fumiss ¥Ftites 
a Letter 

Some people ctn put i i pint of ink 
on paper and manaRe to aay nothing. 
Others, in quite a short letter, will tell 
UB everything we want to know. And 
occasionally — alasl only uwy occasion- 
ally~-one meets a genius who, with a few 
strokes, conveys more Information than 
pages of writing would ever do ; and 
Miss Purnlss**-the daughter of that bril- 
liant Punch artist, Harry Furniss— is one 
of those rare souls. Like her father, she 
can give all the essentials of a situation, 
plus some humour, in a few dashes of 
the pen; and she seems unable to write ’ 
a letter without such delightful additions. 

It should be explained, however, that 
the sketches we reproduce were never 
intended for publication, but sere merely 
scribbled on private letters written only 
for the Edltor^s consumption. Neverthe- 
less, Mias Furniss’s many admirers will 
agree that they are too good to be lost for 
ever in the vortex reserved for done-with 
letters. We are, therefore, publishing 
a few — under strong protest from the 
perpetrator t 


The above letter w’as written after a 
parcel of Miss Furniss’s sketches had 
gone astray in the post, and failed to 
reach our office. Miss Furniss lives 
near Hastings. Note the trio at the 
bottom of the sketch ** pilgrimaging** 
over Castle Hill, Prince, the dog, tearing 
on in front, Mr. Furniss pelting after, 
and our artist striding upward in the 
rear. It almost makes you feel breath- 
less to look at them rushing up the hill 
to the post-office. 
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Miss Furniss is first and foremost an 
outdoor girl, and very keen on gardening. 
Her letters never devote apace to dis- 
course on the weather; but often a little 
scribble, such as the one on the left, will 
convey much that will be understood by 
the sympathetic garden lover. And every- 
one who has any garden, no matter what 
its dimensions, will remember the desert 
that ‘garden became last summer, and 
how sadly we, too, looked at our parched 
and detected rose trees I 

On page 201 will be seen the refresh- 
ing result of a shower of rain on that 
San'S parched garden. 



Wh«B Dorothy Fnmlss Writes o Loiter 
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This wster-colour sketch Is on s scrap of 
psper« beside which is written, ** I stayed 
up last night reading your new Flower- 
Patch story before going to bed till the 
candle burnt itself out.*' The shadow on 
the wall 18 a particularly clever touch. 


CZZZ 


'fve Cui^ 0^ Ths ' 


From the above sketch one concludes that it would be better 
for an editor's letter accepting a MS. to arrive by the mid- 
day post, rather than first thing, when the author is respon- 
sible for the family breakfait* At any rate, the poor cat 
seems to think so I 


The sketch below represents one of the hottest days last 
August, when those of us who lived within sight of gorse 
constantly saw It burning. The sketch was to explain the 
express rate at which 'Miss Furniss was working lust then. 










clcCu<«-o« 

2 c< . . 


'The above sketch appeared on a letter 
written a few weeks after the one contain- 
ing the illustration shown on page 200. 
It speaks for Itself. Though not even 
her own sketch would make me believe 
that her MSS. comes back to her in 
shoals: they are far too brilliant for any 
such fate ! 
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¥nwt Every 
Employer Wants 


Wtet hm Do#s XxpMti 
ud what ha Doas Not 
Biqpact 


By NBLBN M. 
BBMNBTT 


The girl on the simny side of work gets the post. For to 
be on the sunny side of work is to be technically efficient, 
interested in the job, adaptable, responsible. It includes 
abihty to advance and grow. 

Of first importance to the girl who intends to succeed 
is the question of what the employer wants. Yet many 
a girl has slipped to an uninteresting defeat because she 
did not, or would not, recognise this. 

Employers ask for many curious things ; but in the 
end they all want the same qualities, and those are 
few. They may phrase it as go *’ or " a knowledge of 
social usages,’* “an easy flow of speech,” ** ability to 
keep her mouth closed,” ** high character,” or tact.” 
One employer calls for ” maturity and dignity,” another 
demands the quahty he describes as ” brainy.” 

All these varying 


ship job, and then the test is not what she can do 
to-day but what she may be able to do to-morrow. 
The shrewdest employers, in interviewing candidates, 
always have one eye on the present and the other on the 
future. But even the untrained employee engaged for 
future values must be able to do the thing that she is 
expected to do at the outset. She must have a certain 
amount of technical proficiency. In the eye of the 
employer technical proficiency means really two things : 
First of all, it means a thorough knowledge of the exact 
profession, science, or business for wliich the candidate 
is engaged ; and second, it means a knowledge of English, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 

Only a short time ago, a very brilliant woman, head 
of a large social service organisation said to me — 

” I want a girl to 


terms come down to 
the primary thing, 
which every employer 
wants and must have 
— a girl who knows 
her business. As a 
rule the employer is 
not conducting a 
school, a training- 
class, or a home for 
incompetents, but a 
business which de- 
mands technical pro- 
ficiency. 

The board of direc- 
tors u Inch engages 
the head resident of a 
settlement, the phy- 
sician who employs a 
laboratory assistant, 
and the employment 
manager w'ho takes 
on a new telephone 
girl, all ask and ex- 
|)ect that this new 
employee will know 

on the belief that he 
will know how to pre- 
scrilie for your ail- 
ments. If you hire a 
chauffeur the supposi- 
tion IS that he knows 
the difference between 
the carburettor and 
the steering gear, and 
the man who employs 
a new w^oman worker 
expects her to know 
her business. 

The TbrM R’t mn 
•till Important 

Sometimes a young 
person is employed in 
a sort of apprentice- 



Miff Furoitt (oilled ** Buzz*' tt home) htrlug |uet retd Tfi€ Luh of tho Ron, 
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do some filing and 
record keeping, really 
to lay the foundations 
for a statistical de- 
partment, but she 
must know the alplia- 
bet and how to add. 
The girl who had the 
post is leaving because 
she could never be 
depended on to add 
a column of figures 
and get the same 
answer twice in suc- 
cession, and because 
the letters she should 
have filed under M 
w^ere often under N, 
and chaos resulted.” 

Probably most em- 
ployers, in mentioning 
minor but essential 
qualifications, ask 
for a knowledge of 
English before any- 
thing else. 

Yon alioald hm AUu to 
Toko RMpoMlbiUlT. 

The next quality 
which the employer 
wants is responsi- 
bility. By this he 
does not mean merely 
the cut and dried at- 
tributes of punctu- 
ality, honesty, and 
other virtues which 
one rather takes for 
granted, but he means 
besides this something 
much more colourful. 
He wants a person 
who can be allowed 
to go her own way, 
and can be depended 
upon to come out at 
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When the Drought broke up. 


the close of the day having held up her end of the 
business. He means someone who has what he some> 
times calls " intelligent co-operation,'^ for the average 
good employer to-day would much rather you worked 
with him than for him. 

The responsible per- 
son is, of course, dis- 
creet, does not discuss 
her employer's afEairs 
with every friend over 
the luncheon table ; she 
has loyalty and integrity 
—those things go with- 
out saying. But most 
of all she must be willing 
to take the responsi- 
bility of her own work. 

What the employer 
wants in the head of a 
department is someone 
absolutely responsible 
for the work placed be- 
tore her, who will meet 
her own problems, and 
handle them herself, 
without taking up the 
time of the employer. 

This applies to the 
smallest as well as the 
largest positions. Every 
post offers its departure 
from the regular run of 
the day’s events, and the ability to meet and handle 
these new situations is essential. 

How High can 
you Grow T 

The third attribute in importance is the ability to 
grow. Young men are chosen very largely with a view 
to their future worth ; and girls, more often than they 
realise, are picked for this same quality. " In my firm,” 
said one man, " a girl can go just as far as she wants to. 
There are no limits to her promotion if she can do the 
work." 

It is the settled policy of many organisations, both 
commercial, scientific, social, and rehgious, to fill their 
more important positions with employees who have come 
up through the organisation routine. It is thought to 
be good policy to promote employees — good both for the 
employee and also for the business. Now, in such an 
organisation there is not much place for the mechanical 
worker who counts the hours till the close of day, and 
who measures the delights of her work by the money she 
can save to get away from it. Heads of such organisa- 
tions must necessarily choose people who have the ability 
to advance. 

The head of a large organisation who had heard two of 
his assistants criticised in a kindly way rose to their 
defence. " They are very capable girls," he said, " they 
do their work excellently. 1 have no fault to find with 
them." And then he catalogued all their readily accessible 
virtues. 

" Wait a moment," said the friendly critic ; " will 
either of those girls ever rise to fill a big position in your 
firm ? " 

" Well, no," he admitted. 

" Will either one even head a department ? " 


What Every Employer Wanta 

"Probably not," he said; and then added, after a 
moment’s thought, " And, after all, tliat is the measure 
of real ability — the power to go on." 

Courageous and honest employers sometimes state 

openly that they want 
employees who will take 
criticism, a quality tliat 
is part of the ability to 
grow. One employer 
suggested that the per- 
son who would advance 
was the one who was 
not afraid to say that 
.she didn’t know, because 
the time and effort of 
everyone were saved 
when the new employee 
was willing to admit 
ignorance. 
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Dormailiag into 
Ploco 


The adaptable girl, ac- 
cording to the employer’s 
definition, is not the 
jack-of-all- trades ; she is 
not the girl who can 
write advertisements to- 
day, great drama the 
next day ; she is not one 
who can be transferred 
from the stenographers 
to the bookkeepers, to 
the library, to the filing-room, and back again, without 
missing a stroke, wasting a minute, or making a mistake. 
But the adaptable girl comes in with the purpose of 
fitting herself into his organisation, or conforming to the 
plans and principles which he has evolved for his business. 
She has a sort of mental agility and suppleness that 
make it possible for her to fit into the machinery of the 
place where she has cast her lot. She does not sacrifice 
convictions, but she can give up habits. The adaptable 
person is usually the co-operative one, because she finds 
it possible to fit herself in with other ways, habits, and 
opinions. 

Only two other qualifications are left in the employer’s 
list, and one of these he lists as " interest in her work." 
The employer who asks that the candidates whom he 
interviews shall be " keen," " bright," " alert," means 
that he wants people interested in their work. The suc- 
cessful head of an organisation always has a keen interest, 
a youthful enthusiasm, for the work, and finds it very 
difficult to carry out his ideas successfully when assisted 
by people who work for nothing but wages, for only the 
hours they are employed, and who have not enough con- 
cern or interest in their employer’s affairs ever to have a 
constructive idea or to make a suggestion. 

Last of all there is a shining jewel in the crown of the 
perfect employee that is hard to define, but easy to recog- 
nise. The employer has this unclassified attribute in 
mind when he asks that the candidate must be " present- 
able/’ or when he pleads for someone wdth " poise " or 
" tact," or for someone who is " wide awake " and 
" meets people well." 

This additional quality is sometimes a matter of that 
elusive attraction which we call charm ; or it may be 
manner and clothes ; in many cases it is an unflagging 
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and never-failing tact. Frequently, it is a high order of 
mental ability or unusual proficiency in work. And often 
it is fine health and vigour, and the charm of looks that 
accompany them. But always this thing that means so 
much is some quality which is not necessarily identical 
with any of the others which the employer demands. 

Health Goes Without 
Sariav. 

I have purposely omitted from the list of the employers* 
demands the question of health, because almost all firms 
and almost all individual employers take that now as a 
matter of course. The sickly girl, even with the best 
intentions in the world, finds it difficult to be responsible. 


because of absenteeism. She is not adaptable, as a rule. 
Her lack of health precludes any real interest in any- 
thing, and her ability to advance and to grow with the 
business is seriously affected by lack of energy and 
vigour. 

The perfect person is the girl who is healthy and 
enamoured of her work, who knows how to do it, and 
w'ho fits into the organisation, who carries her end of the 
load and comes up at the end of the day without whining, 
who will go to the top of something and let no one stop 
her, and who will make every other employer who knows 
her want to engage her — “ the girl on the sunny side of 
work.** 


The Twenty hUnutes’ Blouse 


You have only to look 
at the little, diagram 
on the left of the illus- 
tration on this page to 
appreciate at once the 
simplicity of the con- 
struction of this attrac- 
ti\e blouse model. A 
quick worker could 
easily make it in 
twenty minutes, and 
even an amateur dress- 
maker couldn’t possi- 
bly be very long over 
the work of making. 

The design has a be- 
coming shawl appear- 
ance, and, as will be 
seen from the diagram, 

IS cut from a square of 
matenal. A portion 
of the square is cut 
away, the corners 
slashed in about four 
inches as shown by the 
dotted lines on the 
diagram. There arc no 
seams whatever ; you 
merely catch it together 
under the arms with 
buttons and loops. 

Quickly made, and 
easy to pack, it is just 
the blouse for the 
business girl who has 
not much time for her 
blouse-making, but is 
often in need of a Iressy blouse that she can carry with her 
to the office and slip into quickly when going straight off to 
some entertainment in the evening. 

Any pretty soft silky material would make up well for this. 
If a plain -coloured crfipe-de-chine or taffeta is used, embroider 
some simple design on the collar and pockets as illustrated. 
But the blouse would also look particularly effective made 


in a brightly-patterned 
foulard or dyed 
Shantung, and would 
then need no further 
ornamentation. 

Face the fronts well 
in so that the revers can 
be folded back to any 
depth desired, and also 
the point at the back 
of the neck. Ncaten 
all other edges with a 
narrow bind or facing. 

Make your loops for 
fastening of a fold of 
the material ; the un- 
der-arm loops should 
be fairly long to allow 
of freedom of move- 
ment, and a lap facing 
of the material can be 
placed to extend un- 
derneath the loops to 
prevent any gaping. 
Ball buttons covered 
with the material al- 
ways give a garment 
a more professional ap- 
pearance. Any fair- 
sized di apery estab- 
lishment will now 
undertake the making 
of these from the 
veriest scraps at a very 
small charge. 

When cut from our 
pattern the blouse ex- 
tends a few inches below the waist-line at front, but the depth 
could easily be added to by applying a band of material, which 
might then be converted into pockets, instead of using the 
little patch pocket given in the pattern. 

Pattern No. 9287 is supplied in the medium size only. 
Address to the *' Girl’s Own *’ Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, London, £.C. 4. Price gd., postage extra. 



A BIoum you 
can mako in 
twanty minutas. 

Pattern No. 9287. 
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In my Walks 
Abroad 

If you wish to purchase any of 

where you can procure them, i 

For Curtains 

In buying ready-made curtains of 
Bolton sheeting or of velours, a diffi- 
culty often arises in connection with 
the absence of material for a valance. 

I find that a well-known firm makes a 
speciality of providing a deep bordered 
valance to the curtains themselves, a 
feature which gives them a delightful 
finish, whether they are seen drawn or 
open. If appliques are employed in the 
body of the curtain, a similar effect is 
produced in the valance. 

A Sarinf in Timo whom 
Curinint are Concomod. 

Don’t you always dread the day that 
will bring back the smaller curtains from 
the cleaner’s, and with them the neces- 
sity of sewing on all over again the metal 
rings that have had to be detached 
for fear of ironmould ? Of course, all 
that trouble may be avoided if in the 
first instance one has had the common- 
sense to employ the useful “ Two-Kord 
(iathcring Tape,” duly eyeleted so that 
one has only to detach the festoon-rings 
from the eyelet holes when washing or 
cleaning is afoot. These rings are made 
with two angular arms that spring into 
the holes, and have only to be slightly 
pressed together in order to spring out 
again. They cost 2S. qcf. a gross, a price 
that not even the most confirmed econo- 
mist could call dear. The eyeleted tape 
with the two cords that enable it to be 
gathered up to any fulness one likes 
costs but 3S. gd. a dozen yards in the 
width suitable for casement curtains, 
in that applicable to lace curtains, 
and 4S. gd. in that appropriate to heavier 
makes. All busy women, please note I 

Headings for 
Brise-bises. 

I often hear it deplored that really 
nice brise-bises are so highly priced. 
This is true if the little curtains are 
bought outright in the form in which 
they are to be put up. But there is a way 
of circumventing expense in this as in 
most household matters. There are now 
obtainable exquisite fancy -headings for 
brise-bises, complete with little rings 
to fit on to the rod, and finished be- 
neath in a pretty scalloped design. To 
sew on to the lower edge a fall of plain 
filet net or of transparent fine muslin 
is only the work of half-an-hour, yet 
the result will be a curtain that looks 
expensive but in reality costs but a few 
shillings. The headings cost just under 
35. a yard, and are of a strong make that 
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will probably outlast a number of 
muslin falls. 

Curtoint for tbs 
Nuraorjr. 

Does your nursery need new curtains ? 
If so, your child will probably like to 
have a pair of the ” scooter ” curtains, 
made of Bolton sheeting of deep cream, 
and stencilled with scooting children 
and birds scuttling off from their onset. 
They are wholly delightful in their 
naivete and humour, and are priced, in 

For Fixes 

An Economieel 
Fire-brick. 

As a means to coal economy the fire- 
brick is an indispensable adjunct to any 
grate that is not constructed on modern 
slow-combustion principles. But the 
selection of the fire-brick calls for more 
expert knowledge than is usually ac- 
corded it, for there are species of bricks 
that absorb rather than radiate heat, 
and prevent the air circulating duly 
from below. One of the most successful 
of the improved bricks is known as the 
Incandescent Firc-Cone, and possesses 
the advantage of an air-flue hollowed 
out at the base, so that the fire cannot 
become choked up or the draught im- 
peded. Triangular in form, its sides are 
corrugated, presenting a glowing surface 
almost as soon as the fire is lit. To secure 
a good warmth, the cone needs but to 
be just covered with fuel, it being com- 
puted tliat the contrivance itself replaces 
four pounds of coal during the whole 
time of its use. When placed in position, 
the air-flue must face the bars and be 
set close up to them so that coal may 
not fall between and block the passage. 
The price is 2S. Gtf., and the cone can 
be bought from any good ironmonger or 
stores. 

To Revive a 
Sulky Fire. 

When one is scrvantless, is there any 
annoyance, I wonder, equal to that of 
finding that the fire in one’s room has 
been allowed to become moribund, and 
needs to be thoroughly raked out 
before it can be induced to clieer itself 
up ? Even the most philosophic amongst 
us is apt to become ruffled under such 
circumstances. I was delighted the other 
day to find a simple contrivance costing 
but one shilling, which is specially 
adapted to meet such contingencies, and 
also to help one in lighting a fire which 
is constitutionally averse to being 
ignited in the first instance. This patent 
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the two and a half yards length, at 
I os. 6 d. a pair, the width being fifty 
inches. 

At the same price is the ” Jack and 
the Beanstalk” curtain, with a very 
attractive Jack climbing up the side, 
and a dado of toadstools springing up 
at the foot, with some convivial frogs 
having a cosy chat beneath their shade. 
I wish my nursery curtains had been 
half so intriguing in the days of my 
youth ! 

and Lights 

fire-lighter, called ” The Tiger ” Fire 
Lighter, does awjiy with the necessity 
for firewood, for the metal container is 
filled with a packing which, on being 
moistened with petroline, gives a fierce 
flame lasting several minutes. Placed 
between the bars of a grate with bits of 
dry coal round it to secure a draught, it 
soon brings about the required blaze. 
With one application of the spirit one. 
can obtain a sufliciently lengthy flame 
from the lighter itself to boil a small 
quantity of water, so that a member of 
the household who requires an early 
breakfast can by its aid procure a cup 
of tea and a boiled egg without the 
necessity for invoking the kitchen stove. 
There is no risk of danger in its use, 
if controlled by a responsible person. 
This also can be obtained from any 
well-equipped ironmongers or stores. 

Hot Water from the 
Dining-room Fire. 

Having perfected one’s different 
methods of circumventing the kitchen fire 
by means of fircless coo kers, oil-stoves, and 
hay -boxes, there still remains the prob- 
lem of the family’s bath. Should you 
be considering the question of a new 
grate for your living-room (I do not 
regard this in the light of a daily occur- 
rence, as do many writers on these 
topics !) it would be well to investigate 
the question of the sitting-room grate 
which is fitted with a high-pressure 
boiler large enough to provide an ample 
supply of hot water. You can see the 
grate in working order in a London 
show-room and judge of its merits for 
yourself. The presence of the boiler 
does not interfeic in any way with that 
of a cheerful open fire, nor does it 
necessitate the consumption of any but 
a minimum of fuel. 

U your Radiator 
Shabby 7 

The great disadvantage to heating 
by means of radiators is that, as a 
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general rule, the apparatus is extremely 
unsightly. One may counsel radiator- 
cases formed from Empire wirework of 
dull gold, or advise a zealous search 
for old ironwork of suitable dimensions, 
or even draw an alluring picture of an 
ambush formed from choice old panelling, 
but one knows very well that these 
desiderata are by no means easy to 
achieve. For the ordinary humble 
liousewife, aluminium paint represents 
the easiest solution of the difficulty. 
Its cost is 8s. a quart, and a quart will 
transform quite a wonderful amount 
of shabby metal into a pleasing dull 
silver. Good aluminium paint snaps 
Its fingers at heat, and does not lose 
its colour with time. 

To me there is something hypnotic 
about the use of paint. Having once 
begun on it, I have the greatest difficulty 
not to succumb to the temptation of 
applying it to everything within reach. 
Should you be of the same disposition, 
you may use any of the aluminium 
paint left over on a shabby wicker 
fern-stand (should you happen to pos- 
sess such a thing), on offending hearth- 
tiles, or even on shabby area-railings. 
Balcony rails, garden steps, street 
railings, all respond splendidly to treat- 
ment with this medium, and excellent 
effects may be achieved for the outside 
of one's hou.se by combining this method 
of rejuvenating the ironwork, with 
paint for the door and window-frames of 
some warm tone. Sapphire blue is 
particularly successful, and lacquer red 
is also worth consideration. 

Tb« Lustre Lifhl 
Shade. 

Electric-bght shades of silk and of 
parchment are by nature epliemeral 
things, submitting themselves to the 
cleansing process only at the expense 
of loss of tint and beauty. I have at 
long last discovered the secret of 
securing at a most moderate cost shades 
both for the wall lights and for the 
central pendant that, barring earth- 
quakes or a revolution, will in all likeli- 
hood la.st longer than I shall, and lose 
not one iota of their attractiveness in 
the meantime. They are fashioned from 
the old glass lustres, taken no doubt 
from some ponderous chandelier of 
Victorian or even Georgian days, a bowl 
of clear glass being used for the top and 
a number of small holes pierced all 
round its circumference from which to 
hook the glass buttons, from which 
again hang the long elegantly-shaped 
drops. Tw'o rows of these buttons there 
are, the uppermost of white glass like 
that of the pendants, the other of sap- 
phire blue, which, when lighted up, give 
a really exquisite jewelled effect. For 
the central light, there is carried out 
the same type of shade on a larger 
scale, a strong ffex being provided by 


the electrician to support its extra 
weight (about three and a half pounds). 

These shades, which give a peculiarly 
soft yet radiant light, have cost me 
135. for the small w'all-lights and 235. 
for the central half-Watt light — ^a price 
which will compare very favourably with 
the more ephemeral type of shade on 
which 1 have touched. Their maker, who 
deals only in old lustre-work, will adapt 
his design to meet any individual design 
and use buttons of amethyst, emerald, 
or amber in place of the blue, if desired. 
A weekly dusting by means of a soft 
hat-brush is all that is required to keep 
the crystals in good form. After the 
winter fogs, I shall no doubt submit 
them to the ministrations of a leather 
moistened with methylated spirit. The 
annual immersion in soapy warm water, 
to which our foremothers submitted 
their elaborate lustre chandeliers, is, 
I am informed, unnecessary for their 
well-being. 

A Portable Gat 
Oran. 

A thing which I am often asked to 


recommend is a portable gas oven of 
modest dimensions, such as may be 
removed from one room or house to 
another without the necessity for 
mechanical aid. A good little oven of 
this description, which gives baking 
heat in five minutes, has lately come to 
my notice. It is priced at 555., and is 
heated by means of a gas-ring, placed 
inside it and connected by means of 
piping to the gas-supply. 

A CboM 
NicktUebt 

Half-a-crown is the price of the new 
“ Kandlet,*' which will provide you with 
a hundred hours’ light for the cost of 
id. In the form of a small bed-room 
candlestick, its light is adjustable from 
a small glimmer to quite a strong ffame« 
its wick being nourished from a container 
which, if overturned, will refuse to part 
with a drop of its paraffin, of which the 
two tablespoonfuls will last the time 
specified. The little nightlight gives 
forth neither smoke nor smell, and 
so is very suitable for sick-room or 
nursery. 


Som* UMfnl Oddments 


For Ibe GUm Cookiax 
Utoaaib. 

The new metal holders to fit the 
various types of glass cooking utensils 
complete the attractiveness of this type 
of casserole and baking -dish, for it 
enables the ware to be easily removed 
from the oven without risk of damage. 
The holders are of strong galvanised 
metal such as will bear the heat of the 
stove, and are made at prices ranging 
from 15 , for every size of vcs.sel. 
Another innovation in connection with 
glass cooking-Avare takes the form of 
five glass mixing-bowls, sold at 85. (jd. 
the set, a distinct drop in price. The 
ease with which the glass can be cleaned, 
and the fact that it does not absorb the 
flavour of the food, nor give forth its 
odour, has rendered oven glass in- 
creasingly popular ever since its intro- 
duction. In times of dear fuel it repre- 
sents great economy, for while an 
enamelled metal pan shuts out the heat 
to a great extent, glass readily admits 
it. A glass dish filled with cold water 
and placed in a heated oven will rapidly 
come to the boil, whereas a metal pan 
needs to be placed above a burner 
before its contents will similarly rise to 
boiling-point. Custard glasses, pie- 
plates, l^n-pots, ramekins, and serving- 
dishes are among the latest utensils to 
be expressed in glass 
NMciUwork 

PktlUTM. 

Have you a corner in your sitting- 
room for which you cherish a particular 
affection, or is there a view of your 
garden that gives you especial joy ? 
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If so, you can have a needlework picture 
made of either at a cost ranging from 
a couple of guineas, according to the 
size selected. The work will be carried 
out by a lady who specialises in decora- 
tive needlework, and will be a distinct 
asset among your possessions. 

Dpttt your Door 
Slum? 

If your door has a tendency to slam, 
or you happen to have a small boy who 
has a tendency to slam it, you may be 
pleased to learn that a famous firm of 
lockmakers have perfected a Door- 
Closer which positively refuses to allow 
a door to become closed in anything but 
a quiet ladylike fashion. It gives it a 
swing and then a slow push, so that no 
matter how ill-tempered or careless may 
be the person going out, there will be 
no noise to announce his exit. For front 
doors, which for some inexplicab.e 
reason, many quite harmless folk insist 
on slamming every time, it is really a 
boon, saving quite., a lot of wear and 
tear on nerves and temper. 

Conyuniunt for tbu 
Pictures. 

To hang a heavy picture at exactly 
the right height is often a troublesome 
matter, so that the new automatic 
picture-holder which ^enables one to 
adjust a picture or mirror either up- 
wards or downwards and to right or left 
without the use of cords, chains or nails 
is a useful innovation. This holder is 
in use in many of the leading Continental 
galleries, and should have a great future 
in this country. Its price is 3s. 6d. 
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I MpsT seriously warn my intelligent readers to 
beware of something they may have observed already 
in the pages of one and another novel or magazine — a 
superior attitude towards Christianity as of an outworn 
system. ** This was all very well, but we know better 
now.'* 

What religion — what inspiring force — ^is in the field 
to-day that can compete with Christianity ? Are men 
not coming back to it, if not to act it out, at least to 
realise that in its principles lies the only salvation for 
human society ? ' 

Let us, for a little while, leave the main question of 
" personal religion " — the relation between the soul and 
— ^to look at the laws of life laid down by Jesus 
Christ as they affect the relation between man and man. 
It is all quite simple. An illustration may be of use 
here. 

Many years ago there was a large boarding-school 
in the North of England, which exercised a unique 
influence over the sixty or seventy girls within its walls. 
Certain well-defined principles governed the corporate 
life, and achieved a striking result. The first of these 
principles was Love. 

In spite of an austerity of n^gime and a strictness of 
discipline unknown nowadays, the girls felt that love 
was the guiding force of the community. '' Children," 
we were tenderly called, and the noble women who 
were responsible for us watched with affectionate care 
over our development of character. The result was a 
unique spirit of devotion between pupils and teachers. 
And also among the girls themselves mutual help was 
the law of life. Rivalry, in the ordinary sense, did not 
exist at all. The object was tg do one's best, through 
conscientious devotion to the work, pride and delight 
in it — not to surpass somebody else. 1 hardly remember 
how it came about, but competition and emulation were 
never held up before us as motives. Yet this did not 
discourage effort. 

Any infraction of the law of love was felt to be a 
blunder that spoilt the corporate life. And yet I do 
not wish to suggest an insipid sentimental state of things, 
There was plenty of mirth in 
its season, not excluding good- 
humoured raillery. But the 
prevailing atmosphere was that 
of love. 

After I had left the school it- 
came to an abrupt end through 
the illness of one of the prin- 
cipals. It was a large and 
flourishing concern, but I was 
told that the idea of selling the 
" goodwill " was repudiated with 
horror, in these words — 

" We can't sell— Aildren I " 

Whatever may be thought of 
this from an economic stand- 
point, its significance is plain. 

Another law was Faith. 

We believed in our teachers ; 
they believed in us. Through 
our belief we obtained the best 


results their teaching could give us ; while they were 
seldom disappointed in trusting to our honour. 

If by chance one governess entered the school who 
could not inspire this confidence and loyalty, or a girl 
came who could not be trusted to accuse herself of 
infringement of rules, neither was of much use. 

The third great principle was that of Self Abnegation. 

The joy that comes through sacrifice was early learnt. 
" Love thyself last." In the simple routine of school 
life the law of service found a chief place. 

The elder girls were chosen out by younger ones, 
whom they laboured to help, ungrudgingly giving leisure 
and devotion to the “ school child." To put it shortly, 
we were taught to " remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said : * It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.' " 

Now the spiritual effect of these three guiding 
principles — Love, Faith, Self Sacrifice — for the good of the 
whole, in this little community was so wonderful, that 
I venture to take what is very small, as an example of 
what is very great. It may seem trivial to quote a girls' 
boarding-school, by no means perfect, with its obvious 
limitations, as an illustration of the world of human 
society. But it may help to render my meaning clear. 

To begin wdth, these principles made for cohesion. 
There was a w'onderful " solidarity " in the school. 
Even now, if I met a woman who had been trained there 
as a girl, there would be a close link at once between us. 
And for example, a school companion — her children, her 
grandchild — are close friends of myself and my own 
family. Years of separation (which intervened in this 
case) counted as nothing when two members of that 
community were thrown together in later life. 

The principles I have mentioned also made for 
happiness. They made for efficiency. And are they 
not the very principles set forth by our Lord as the 
right guides for human society. 

In the Times of June 25th, ig2i, this passage occurs .* 
" All who profess the Christian name will share the 
conviction that if the hopes of a better and a happier 
world are to be realised in any 
adequate measure, it must be 
through a frank acceptance of 
those laws of life which the 
Founder of Christianity an- 
nounced and imposed on His 
followers. We have tried other 
ways. It is time we turned else- 
where in penitence and hope." 

The laws of corporate life He 
promulgated are mainly those I 
have been describing — Love, 
Faith, Self Sacrifice. And love 
comes first of all. 

I observe another saying in 
the current l^css : " We need 
to re-discover the Law of Love." 
In other words, we need to 
emphasise our Lord’s teaching. 

Christ came to reveal that 
God is our Father; that, 
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consequently, all men are brethren ; that what we wish 
them to do to us, we, in our turn, must do to them. 
Have we ever thought what a world founded on such 
lines would be like ? Human society welded together, 
not by self-interest but by love ! And love, as He 
taught and inspired it, does not mean a wild ill-regulated 
emotion, but the real cherishing, the longing to do the 
best for one*s fellows. 

Perhaps we are learning something of this, but we have 
not gone very far in the lesson as yet ! 

Secondly, there is Faith. 

The word constantly recurs in Chri.st’s dealing w’ith 
men. It is the condition on which His gifts of mercy 
w^ere given. And is it not essential to any great con- 
ception of human society ? 

It is sometimes wrongly assumed that faith and know- 
ledge are opposed. This is not the case. I am tempted 
to quote once more from an article in the Times 
(July 1 6th, 1921) entitled, A True Unity.** The writer 
says that through his faith the believer is always 
attaining more and more knowledge. 

The rules he obeys are the plain laws of all true hfe. 
What he enjoys all may enjoy. The higher knowledge 
of faith is offered to all men w^ho will become scholars of 
the Spirit.’* 

” The pure in heart shall sec God,” and it is they 
alone' who can look forward to the realisation of high 
ideals. ” WTierc there is no vision the people perish,” 
and this ” vision” comes through faith. Taken in its 
lowest sense, we know by experience that faith is the 
condition on which we receive the higher benefits of hfe. 

You will not gain healing of body,’ or at least you will 
find it retarded, if you do not ” believe ” in your doctor 
and his treatment. You will make little progress in 
study, unless you ” believe ” in your teacher. You 
will achieve little unless you Ixilieve in the possibilities 
of your work. 

Take a simple illustration. After long practice, you 
have to play, perhaps, at a school concert or before an 
examiner. You have worked yourself into such a 
condition of nervousness and self-conscious terror that 
you can hardly feel the keys under your fingers. ” Oh, 
I can*t ! ** you say inwardly. And you don't ! If you 
escape the disgrace of breaking down, at least you fail 
to interpret the composer’s meaning, and leave the 
piano in discomfiture. 

Hut if you say to yourself, ” I believe I can ” ; if you 
think of the music, and of the genius that inspired it, 
instead of doubting and trembling, all will be well. 

Belief — ^this, no matter how it is regarded, is all- 
important. 

Of all attitudes of mind the most fatal to progress is 
a sneering contempt. ’ * There *s nothing good, and there’s 
nothing true, and it doesn’t matter 1 ” It is so terribly 
easy to scoff ! And despair is poisonous. But the 
rules the believer obeys ” are the plain rules of all 


true life,” and without faith that life becomes a poor 
and uninspired thing, while with it ” all things are 
possible.” 

The words of Bishop Westcott are a wonderful motto. 
Every girl may take them for herself ; and they srtirely 
apply to society as a whole — 

” The vision of the Ideal guards monotony of work 
from becoming monotony of life.” 

The third law on which a better world depends is that 
of Self Sacrifice. 

This self abnegation is perhaps the most striking 
lesson Christ came to impart, because it is very unlike 
the prevalent doctrine of His day. ” He that loveth 
liis life shall lose it,” was a contrast to the conviction 
that to love one’s life and preserve it was the first duty 
of all. Yet, down through the ages the truth has become 
manifest, that the sublime paradox of gain through loss 
is true. As the hermit in The Holy Grail says to Sir 
Percivale — 

” Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself 
As Galahad.” 

If the world is to progress, it must be by means of 
those who can look beyond their personal happiness 
to the happiness of a larger self. 

In a remarkable book, The Science of Power, the author, 
Benjamin Kidd, sets down that ” the fittest ” to survive 
are those who possess the power to sacrifice most 
efficiently the interests of self. He works this out in a 
way that differs from former conceptions of society, 
and yet how true this is ! It is in accord with the 
teaching of Christ. 

I may seem, in this paper, to have wandered somewhat 
far from the subject of the series : ” The Spiritual Life.” 
And I have not dealt here so much with individual as 
with corporate experience. I shall return to the personal 
aspect of the subject later on. 

The point I have tried to emphasise is briefly this. 
The teaching of Jesus Christ contains within itself not 
only that which is necessary to personal salvation, but 
that which is necessary for the salvation of society. 

In a fine story by R. D. Blackmore, perhaps not read 
so much as it deserves to be, Cradock Nowell, this 
passage occurs — 

” True Christianity, like hope, cheers us to continual 
effort, exalts us to unbounded prospect, flies in front 
of our best success. Let us call it an outworn garb when 
we have begun to wear it ; as yet the mantle is in 
the skies, and ive have only the skirt with the name 
on it.” 

And again, in the words of Whittier—^ 

**The world sits at the feet of Christ, To 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled; 

It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 

And feel the Heavenly Alchemist ued. 

Transform its very dust to gold.” 

#1 


An Important Now Book 

••THE STORY OF OLD ROME** 

By J. C CURTIS, B.A. 

A history that is complete dovm to the dbniption of the Empire. It includes a 
valuable chapter comparing the religious system of Pagan Rome with Christianity 
Cloth Boards 5s. net Crown 8ro. 
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*||||fe announce this month the names of the successful 
competitors in the Photographic Competition. 
The entries for this have been very large, and owing to 
the late date we gave for closing the Competition, readers 
in many distant parts of the world were able to compete. 

On the whole, the general level of the work submitted 
was not so good as it used to be in pre-war days ; but 
this is not surprising seeing that most amateur photo- 
graphers had to abandon their hobby during the war 
years, and have only recently been able to take it up 
again. I do not mean to imply that all the work was poor 
— certainly not I Some of it was excellent ; indeed, in 
some cases the work was so good that the adjudicators 
decided to award quite a number of Extra Prizes ; and 
instead of Four Prizes of Half-a-guinea each being 
awarded, as we promised in our first announcement, 
we are giving Nine Prizes at Half-a-guinca each ; and 
instead of Four Prizes at Five Shillings each, as we 
promised, we are giving Twenty-six. So there should be 
quite a number of happy people, when the lists are read. 

But in spite of the number of photographs that 
pleased the adjudicators, there were very many that 
failed because the photographer had simply snapped 
anything, anywhere, and in any sort of light, without 
stopping to think whether the portion photographed 
would make in itself a “ picture.'* Many scenes are 
very delightful when looked at as a whole, with the sun 
shining, and plenty of colour in trees and fields and sky ; 
but when a small camera tries to take in such a view 
that extends for miles and miles, the result, when seen 
in black- and- wliite (mostly black), is not necessarily as 
gratifying as the photographer hoped it would be. 

My advice to all who are anxious to improve their 
photography and enter for some of our future Com- 
petitions is this : Study how to make beautiful " pic- 
tures *' ; get 
an idea what 
balance 1 
means; 
choose a sub- 
ject that has 
an individual 
interest ; a 
cottage win- 
dow, a church 
porch, or a 
tree by a stile, 
may make a 
better '' pic- 
ture" than an 
attempt to 
photograph 
the Alps, if 
the latter fails 
to be clear 
and balanced 
and shapely. 

Then, again, 
many ama- 
teur photo- 
graphers fail 
to understand 
that there 
should be a 


certain fitness in the subject of their photographs, if it 
is to be a " picture." And particularly is this the case 
when they photograph their friends. One hesitates to 
say much on this score because, after all, we value our 
friends for what they are, not for the way they do (or 
do not) fit into the landscape. And when you see their 
photos you are pleased with them because they are the 
photos of your friends. 

But, alas, the adjudicators, knowing nothing of their 
personal good qualities, merely study them as portions 
of a picture, and truth compels me to say that some- 
times they spoil what might otherwise have been a very 
fair picture. For instance, there was one photo showing 
a pretty thatched Devonshire cottage — ^the sort of 
Dream of Peace that we love to think of when we are 
very tired . So far, good ! But leaning against the cottage 
gate was an up-to-date motor-bicycle, and, being in the 
foreground, it took up more than its share of photo- 
graphic space ; and standing beside it was a leather-clad 
girl — at least, one presumes she was a girl, but she might 
have been her own grandmother for all one can see 
behind her goggles and leather coat and cap — a very 
desirable equipment for scorching up hill and down dale, 
but not at all in keeping with the atmosphere of the 
rest of the photo. 

And, in the same way, there were portraits of " dear 
friends " in the most gorgeous apparel — gathering black- 
berries ! till it made one quite nervous lest the floating 
sleeves would get torn in the brambles ; and others 
trying to look like mermaids on the rocks, when in reality 
they only looked like — well, what most people look like 
when they come out of the water in the more homely 
cut of bathing costume ! Yet in one case, at least, the 
rocks and sea might liave been quite successful as a 
picture, if only they had not been almost eclipsed by 

the ample 
form of an un- 
duly enlarged 
lady in the 
foreground, 
smiling 
brightly, I ad- 
mit, and this 
was much to 
her credit, 
considering 
how her bath- 
ing-cap did 
not suit her, 
and bow large 
her feet had 
become; but 
all the same, 
she did not 
help to im- 
prove the pic- 
ture as a 
whole. 

^peaking of 
water, re- 
minds me 
that photos of 
waterfalls 
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ANOTHER EXTRACT FROM A 
DOROTHY FURNISS LETTER. 
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Tbm Editor's Pago 

and photos of ducks and geese were the outstanding 
features of this Competition — and very charming sub- 
jects they made, too. It was cunous, however, to notice 
these constantly- recurring subjects ; while shipping, 
which usually lends itself to very picturesque portrayal, 
was quite m the minonty. 

1 am sure tliis Competition has been very popular, 
judging by the enormous number of photographs sub- 
mitted. And any we may reproduce in our magazine 
will be paid for, if they have not been awarded a prize. 

Anothmx MMttmr 

CwrnprntitUmm 

Qur Letter Competitions are much liked. I am pleased 
to tell you that a new Letter Competition is 
announced in the January number of Stitchery, 
N^o 38, our Quarterly Supplement. It is on a subject 
that will appeal to every woman and every girl, I verily 
believe. The First Pnze is Three Guineas ; the Second 
Prize Tw o Guineas, wnth a number of other prizes of less 
value. Full particulars will be found in Stitchery 
No 38, which is now ready. You can get it from any 
bookseller or newsagent, price sixpence net; or if you 
have It posted to you from this office, the postage will 
be an extra penny. 


A Ckmwmx 
AvtMm 

miss Dorothy Furniss has many admirers among 
our readers, and I know they will be interested in 
the extracts from some of the letters she has written to 
me, which I have reproduced on another page. But 
one of the sketches seemed too '' intimate in character 
to be blazoned on an ordinary page— it seemed to require 
a chaperone 1 or to be in a secluded spot, like the 
Editor's Page. Hence I have reproduced it on page 207. 
This is the portion of the letter it illustrated — 

1 dreamt that I was shopping m a huge emporium 
situated directly opposite St. Paul's Cathedral (and 
apparently in the very centre of Ludgate Hill), when I 
saw coming towards me — ^Miss Flora Klickmann. I 
rushed forward. You drew yourself very upright, and, 
extending a lace parasol, said in icy tones, ' I think 
you had better take this.' And looking down — shall I 
ever forget the shame of that moment ? — I found that 1 
was m my nightgown I " 

^mphat use the lace parasol would have been under the 
circumstances, I do not know (judging by the 
illustration), unless she had used it as a boudoir cap. 
But, at any rate, I evidently meant well in that dream I 
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(.ambkebpbr’s COTTAGE. Photo by 
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For tlMi Wovld-lNi 
JOUTMliSt. 

J||ext month we shall be starting a series of articles 
for the girl who wants to be a journalist. This 
branch of work makes a very strong appeal to the girl 
with literary tastes, and it seems so easy to sit down 
and write a few paragraphs, or a short article, and send 
it to a newspaper. Thousands and thousands of girls 
and women make an attempt every year to get into 
journalism, but very few succeed ; this is largely be- 
cause they have no idea of the requirements of the 
profession. 

The fact that some newspaper that uses snippets has 
bought some short article on one, or even two, occasions, 
does not necessarily mean that the writer of those 
articles is a journalist, or that she will ever make a living 
at it, for it takes something more than a few paragraphs 
to produce enough money to live upon — and to earn a 
proper livelihood should be one's aim when taking up 
work ; the girl who wants to earn '"just a little pocket- 
money " is no use at all in this business, for she never 
takes her work really seriously, nor brings any very" 
useful material to an editor, as a rule. 

The articles we are starting next month are being 
written by Miss Mary Frances Billington, who is acknow- 
ledged tliroughout the newspaper world as standing 
unrivalled at the top of the long line of women journalists 
who work in Fleet Street. Miss Billington is one of the 
most valued members of the staff of this magazine, and 
she holds a very important position on the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph. No one can speak with more knowledge 
or more authoritatively on the work of the woman 
journalist than Miss Billington. She also knows where 
and why so many fail in this work. She is going into the 
matter in detail, and I advise any girl who desires to get 
on to the staff of a newspaper or magazine to study these 
articles very carefully, for they are packed with wise 
advice and useful information for the uninitiated. The 
first of the series will be published next month. 
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No. 38. 

0 ur last Jumper Number " of Stitchery sold right 
out of print within a few days of publication, and 
people have been writing for it ever since. 

Our new Jumper " number is a very attractive one ; 
the designs we show are very pretty indeed, yet quite 
simple. If you arc wanting a copy, please order at once, 
as we cannot reprint it when it is sold out. You will 
find more particulars about the contents on another page. 

A BIoum that takas 
no Maklag. 

por a blouse that can be put together while you wait 
it would be difficult to beat the one we show on 
page 202. I commend this to the notice of the girl 
who makes her own blouses. Incidentally, it would 
make a comforting wrap for an invalid or elderly lady 
if made of some fine woollen material. But no matter 
what the age of the wearer, it is a blouse that can be 
put together in the minimum of time, and with next to 
no trouble. Send for a pattern and try it for yourself. 

M Til# Cmromr 1 
Most Dosiro.** 

yhe result of this Letter Competition will be announced 
next month. Some very interesting Letters have 
been submitted, and a very fine standard of sound 
common-sense characterises most of the Letters that I 
have seen so far. The entries are heavy, and it takes 
time to read them all. But what we have read thus far 
are really very interesting, and reveal much deep 
thought. Don’t forget the Letter Competition that is 
announced in Stitchery No. 38, just published. 

Oiur Covor. 

■yiie picture on our Cover this month is a study of 
Pyrus Japonica (also called Cydonia Japonica), by 
Miss Maude Angell. This is one of the few flowers to 
give colour to the garden in February. 



** Incommunicable 
Magic” 


rer thoae who do, 
and for thoM who 
do not, read Poetry 


By COUUKMI 

KBBNABAN 


It is possible that some of my younger 
readers are not yet all “ awake,** in the 
sense that the glory, the glamour, and 
the enrichment which a love of poetry 
brings to life, is, as yet, only latent in 
them. Some women and girls have told 
me, with a frank sincerity which I 
admire, that poetry “ does not appeal ’* 
to them. To awaken the sense of poetry 
in the one, and to give the other cause 
to ask herself whether she be not mis- 
taken, both about herself and poetry, 
is the purpose of this paper. 

By the very refinement of her nature, 
by the innate love of all that is beautiful, 
whether in the outer or the inner w’orld, 
by her intuitive recoil from all that is 
evil or impure, by her greater tenderness 
and emotionability, and by her exquisite 
sensitiveness, a woman or a girl is surely 
more poetical by temperament than a 
man. That there are so few great women* 
poets, as compared with men, I attribute 
partly to the fact that woman’s life has 
too long been dwarfed by smaller issues, 
by domestic details, by the petty social 
precedences concerned with making or 
receiving calls — her chief knowledge of 
the outside w'orld often not extending 
far beyond her own church or parish — 
while her menfolk are abroad in the 
world, bread -winning, battle - fighting, 
and with wider interests in public, 
political, national, or world events. 

All that is fast changing, and in the 
next generation I expect to see greater 
change.s still, and many more women- 
poets. 

Another reason why there arc fewer 
women-poets than men is that women 
live the poetry which men write. “The 
House Beautiful,*’ ** the Happy Child ’* — 
to name only two— might well stand as 
the titles of poems which every true 
woman has lived in her own home, but 
never published. Just as F. W. Robert- 
son says that ” To teach a few Sunday- 
school children, week after week, com- 
monplace simple truths — persevering in 
spite of dulness and mean capacities — 
is a more glorious occupation than the 
highest manifestations or creations of 
genius which edify or instruct only our 
own solitary soul,” so many a woman 
or girl, unknown to fame, is inscribing 
on the walls of her home, possibly on 
the hearts of other women, or of men 
and little children, the lived, if not the 
written poetry which, hereafter, shall 
be accounted greater and more enduring 
than some of that which wins the world's 
applause. As poetry is to prose what 
music is to speech, I will let Oliver 
Wendell Holmes express, in the music 
of tender poetry, what I have, in prose, 
striven to say — 


” We count the broken lyres that rest 
Where the sweet wailing singers 
slumber. 

But o’er their silent sister’s breast 
The wild flowers who will stoop to 
number ? 

A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy Fame is proud to win 
them — 

Alas, for those who never sing. 

But die with all their music in 
them ! 

“ Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their heart's 
sad story — 

Weep for the voiceless who hav’e 
known 

The cross without the crown of 
glory ! 

Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory -haunted 
billow. 

But where the glistening, -night-dews 
weep 

On nameless sorrow’s churchyard 
pillow\ 4 

“ O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading 
tresses. 

Till Death pour out his cordial wine, 
Slow^-dropped from Misery's crush- 
ing presses — 

If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given. 

What endless melodies were poured. 
As sad as earth, as sweet as 
heaven ! ” 

Loiwfdlow'g and ^ 

Heartfdt LByt.'* 

When an eminent authority on poetry 
was asked. ” Who is the most widely 
read poet ? ” he replied, ” Longfellow, 
unfortunately.” The expert’s mistake, 
as a marksman, was in using a double- 
barrelled gun. Had he contented him- 
self with a direct and single rifle-.shot, 
and said no more than ” Longfellow,” 
the man at the butts would have sig- 
nalled a bullseye. The second and 
qualifying shot was surely a ” miss.” 
Had he replied, ” Longfellow, who is 
not a great poet,” or ” Longfellow, 
whom I do not hold to be a poet at all,” 
one would say no more than that each 
of us is entitled to his own opinion. But 
whatever Longfellow's merits or de- 
merits as a poet, I sec no cause why even 
the most fastidious critic should regret 
the American singer's popularity. We 
do not go to Longfellow for sublime 
conceptions, for the creation of great 
poetry. We do not even go to him for 
perfection of artistry, nor for the bird 
song and lyric loveliness of the Eliza- 
bethans. He has given us no new revela- 


tion of Heaven or Hell, nor even of the 
heaven which may reign, the hell which 
may rage, in the tranquil or tortured 
little world of a human heart. But of 
the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
aspirations, failures, and overcomings of 
that same human heart, Longfellow has 
given us poems of such unaffected truth, 
purity, tenderness, sweetness, and sim- 
plicity, as to endear him for all time to 
those of us who, first as girl or boy, 
thereafter as woman or man, have read, 
and still read our Longfellow. 

I know no better introduction to 
the study of poetry than ” Scott, the 
delight of generous boys,” Longfellow 
the beloved of dreaming maidenhood. 
Nor, in saying this shall I guard 
my.sclf against the sneer of those who 
affect, preciously, to belittle Longfellow 
as a poet, or Dickens as a novelist, on 
the score of sentimentality or art. What, 
in art and in literature, is to-day called 
” preciousness.” is little more than 
pnggishness run to seed. Your ” pre- 
cious ” painters, critics, or poets — self- 
assertive as most of them are— -wish to 
impress the world with their superi- 
ority and their aloofness, from what they 
consider ” the crowd,” by their attitude 
to ” things as they arc.” Nature, as 
made by God, is too commonplace for 
them, so they would improve Nature 
out of all recognition, and improve on 
human nature, by distorting it into 
weird angles or cubic forms. Pictures, 
as painted by the acknowledged masters, 
arc too natural in conception, in colour- 
ing, and in composition ; poems, as 
written by the great poets, are too 
normally human in subject, passion, 
and appeal, to attract the instant atten- 
tion of the curious. As pictures or poems, 
they do not leap to the eye, or shout to 
the ear, but abide recognition, on their 
merits. 

That, however, takes time, and the 
painter and poet of the ” precious ” 
school, not content to wait for apprecia- 
tion by merits (which they know well 
they do not possess), must needs adver- 
tise themselves into notoriety by what 
is abnormal in subject and passion, or 
grotesque and eccentric in art. A mere 
clique, for all their noisiness, and some- 
thing of a mutual admiration society 
at that — 

“ They crown each other with boughs 
. of bay, 

Each unto each do they bend the 
knee, 

‘They all write poems that never will 

pay, 

Because they are better than 
poems should be.” 
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** Incomamnlcabte Itasplc*’ 


My only reason for writing of them here 
IS that they enviously assail the sim- 
plicity and sincenty of such true and 
natural wnters as Longfellow and 
Dickens 

AntholetiM end 
SdeetioiM 

Now, to express an opinion which not 
a few critics of eminence, and by no 
means of the precious school, will count 
heretical They hold that a poet should 
be read only in the volumes which 
bear his name They would scorn to 
take a quotation from an anthology, and 
they have a fine contempt for those who 
reduce poetry to the level, as they think, 
of wares offered — as wares are offered 
by a bagman— by means of ‘ samples,** 
and they would have you to read a poet 
III the original, or not at 
all To know him only by 
anthologies or selections 
they consider unwoithy of 
the serious student of 
poetry So m a sense, it 
is None the less I do 
not counsel the younger 
reader, in beginning the 
study of poetry to occupy 
herself too exclusively with 
the work of any one poet 
( athohcity of taste cannot 
too early be formed 

Acquaint yourself with 
the great poetry of all 
timt as IS fortunately 
possible with the aid of 
anthologies — Pal grave *s 
itolden Treasury, and Sir 
A T Quiller Couch’s Book 
of Oxford f erse, to name 
only two of many There 
you will find — 1 am not 
writing now of poetical 
drama, which must be read 
m the original and as it 
stands — the supieme lyri- 
cal achievements of our 
gi catest poets Better to 
familiarise yourself with 
that, than to plod labori- 
ously through all (much 
of it infeiior) that one 
poet has written If, how- 
ever you prefer a ‘ one 
man ** study, I do not 
think that my younger 
readers can do better as 
a start, than to select 
Longfellow As their taste 
and their sense of poetry 
both widen and narrow 
(paradoxical as may seem 
my wording) — widen," 
because of larger vision 
" narrow,** because more 
finely cntical, and impa 
tient of all which is not 
of itb kind the best — they 
will read Longfellow less, 
and certain other poets 


more But they will always gladly and 
gratefully remember that what was best 
for them at that youthful and so recep- 
tive time, he, more than any other poet* 
gave Of its kind, the ‘ simple and 
heartfelt lay,*' they will know it for 
that best which they seek, and they 
will continue m certain moods to turn 
to him, as to an early and tried friend 
who can never be entirely displaced 
Longfellow’s may not be the poetry 
with ‘ its own incommunicable magic * ’ 
It may not have the genius which 
makes out of two or three words, not 
a phrase, but a star," and m which per 
fection is seen " flowering in a lonely 
word ** None the less, there are poems 
of his which in times of trouble are 
" like soft hands, stealing into ours m 


the dark, and holding us fast without 
a spoken word " 

A First Lot« 
ia Po^trr* 

In poetry, most of us have a first 
love , and in poetry, at least, it is not 
always our destined mate with whom 
we first think ourselves m love "In 
heaven ** marriages are said to be made 
In neighbourhood, and because of neigh- 
bourhood, not a few fancied first loves 
have their beginmng Because she lives 
near by, and he sees her almost dail> 
because she is his sister's friend, or 
attends the same church, art school 
musical society , or because he and she 
meet often m social circles, or are m the 
same office — a young man sometimes 
finds himself attracted by one of the 
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other sex, and fancies himself, may con> 
ceivably be. in love witk her. In poetry, 
too, proximity plays a part. There 
chances to be a volume of Tennyson, 
but none of Milton in the house. We 
do not, in those days, seriously inquire 
whether Milton or Tennyson be the 
greater poet, but read the volume near 
at hand, the one which a wise parent has 
perhaps given us, that was awarded to 
us as a school prize, or that an elder 
sister, with a taste for poetry, has left 
lying upon a table. And so, to dream- 
ing maidenhood, with the volume of 
Longfellow ; to imaginative boyhood, 
with the volume of Scott, on which girl 
or boy has thus chanced, comes some- 
thing of the glamour and the exaltation 
of a first love. 

Not only is the world made new, but 
a wonderful new world is opened before 
them. For those with an ear for word- 
music, poetry throbs with harmonies 
more haunting and more rare than those 
of lute, viol, or harp. The spell may be 
of the senses, but to them it seems the 
awakening to self-consciousness of an 
immortal soul, which finds in every 
high or beautiful thought, in ev^ery 
poetical sentiment, an echo of its noblest 
self. 

Not oil which ia Poolicol i» So nt i m ont 
or “Form** ia Poolry* 

But this sense of poetry, once 
awakened, they come, if only dimly at 
first, to realise that not all which is 
poetical in thought and expression is 
necessarily poetry ; that much, which 
they had once so counted, is no more 
than beautiful thought expressed in 
equally beautiful and melodious verse. 
The incommunicable magic is missing. 

Then, perhaps, they chance — it may 
be in prose — on some such saying (for 
in.stance) as Sir James Barrie's, of 
Stevenson : "He was ever the spirit 
of boyhood, tugging at the skirts of this 
old world, and compelling it to come 
back to play." A catch comes in their 
breath as they read. As if revealed by 
a sudden shaft of light, they see the true 
Stevenson, more nearly than in whole 
chapters in which his personality was 
described, the soul of him analysed. 
** Prose or Poetry," the readers say, 
" the incommunicable magic is there ! " 

Or, if the awakening come by poetry, 
it may be by the reading — to take an 
illustration from minor poetry only — 
of some such slight but perfect lyric {is 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s The House of 
Death — 

*'Not a hand has lifted the latchet 
Since she went out of the door ; 

No footstep shall cross the threshold, 
Since she can come in no more. 
“There is rust upon locks and hinges. 
And mould and blight on the walls. 

And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls — 


“ Waits, as all things have waited, 
Since she went that day of spring, 
Borne in her pallid splendour, 

To dwell in the Court of the King ; 

“ With lilies on brow and bosom, 

With robes of silken sheen. 

And her wonderful frozen beauty. 
The lilies and silk between.'* 

Reading this lyric, in which the music 
deepens to diapason in the third verse, 
and recalling the lines — 

“ And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls," 
or — 

** And her wonderful frozen beauty. 
The lilies and silk between," 

one says, " Here, again, Ls the incom- 
municable magic. I do not find, nor do 
1 miss, the beautiful thoughts and music- 
ally-expressed sentiments which 1 once 
thought to be poetry ; this does not 
describe, but in some strange way I 
realise the loneliness, and yet the 
majesty of death." 

And if the reader be acquainted with 
the work of Stephen Phillips, she will 
perhaps recall companion lines of his 
which make us see (as clearly as if we 
had stood in the very death-chamber) 
the cold serenity, the calm, even awful 
acquiescence, as it were, in the laying 
down of life, which is visible upon the 
dead face, and is symbolised by the 
carven-ivory of hands that are folded 
upon the breast — 

" Beautiful lie the dead ; 

Clear comes each feature. 
Satisfied not to be. 

Strangely contented " 

To make clear even to the youngest 
reader that in poetry there is an inde- 
finable and incommunicable magic which 
IS missing from, and that means in- 
finitely more than, the loftiest or loveliest 
sentiment, beautifully expressed, I have 
purposely taken my two illustrations 
from minor poetry, which has m each 
case its own limitations. Now let us 
turn for our illustration to the great 
poetry of one who has sung of — 

" The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's 
dream." 

Most of my readers can lay hands at 
once on Wordsworth's Ode to Immor- 
tality, beginning — 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s 
star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afau:, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we 
come 

From God Who is our home." 


Can girl or woman, man or boy, read 
this without feeling that here is more 
than incommunicable magic, that here 
is something recalling — 

" Music heaurd ere birth, 

Some spirit lute, touched on a spirit 
sea," 

and akin to angel music rather than to 
the human speech which it transcends ? 

In regard to the study of any parti- 
cular period, I commend to the reader's 
attention the words of Matthew Arnold 
in his preface to Johnson’s six chief 
Lives of the Poets : *‘ We do well to place 
our pride in the Elizabethan age and 
Shakespeare, as the Greeks placed theirs 
in Homer. We did well ... to put 
aside the poets and poetry intervening 
between Milton and Wordsworth. Milton, 
in whom our great poetic age expired, 
was the last of the immortals.” 

Except to say that 1 think the stern 
grandeur of Drydcn, and the glorious 
vision of Blake, entitle them to a place 
with the immortals, and that I cannot 
altogether “ put aside ” my Goldsmith, 
Gray, and Cowper, I have no quarrel, 
sw'eeping as it is, with Arnold's con- 
demnation of the period in question. 
Not all Pope's marvellous but mechan- 
ical command of poetic art, nor the 
sincerity, sometimes the nobility, of 
many poets of the eighteenth century, 
can altogether compensate for the fact 
that from their work inspiration is so 
often missing. 

With those who think, with Arnold, 
not only that there are no immortals 
between Milton and Wordsworth, but 
that there have been none since Words- 
worth, I am not in agreement. 

Victorian 

Pools. 

There were immortals in Victorian 
days, and I believe that there are 
among us to-day poets already assured 
of immortality, l^pon the altar before 
which one generation knelt reverently, 
the next generation may turn a dis- 
regarding back. To-day, some whose 
fathers burnt incense to certain Vic- 
torians, swing their censers in honour of 
divinities alien to those of their fatliers, 
and would cast down the Victorians 
from their high place. They may or may 
not be right in so judging. False gods 
there were in Victorian times, as in all 
others, but in number they were few, 
and of the high gods there were many. 
My own opinion is that, as time goes on, 
the Victorian age will shine with in- 
creasing splendour. We are as yet too 
near those days to take their measure. 

Poato of 
To-dojr* 

Again and again one hears the Georgian 
poets belittled, and the question asked : 

" Where are the great poets of to-day ? " 
The reply surely is : " They are, or at least 
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the full measure of their reputation is, 
in the making.*' The same question was 
asked under Victoria, under the four 
Georges, under Anne, even in the 
Augustan age, the rising of which saw 
Elizabeth upon the throne. 

Britain herself (because of the unrest 
and reaction which invariably follow 
war), as well as Britain's poets, are be- 
littled by some, and for no other reason 
than that Britain and they are the 
Britain and the poets of to-day. And 
that when our country is, in soul, at her 
greatest, when her sons and daughters 
have shown fortitude, and made sacri- 
fices, unexampled in history, and when 
we have lived, and are still living, in 
what centuries to come will count the 
Heroic age. Of Britain I say no more 
than that, because she is Britain, her 
troubles will pass. Of her poets of yester- 
day and to-day, I would remind the 
reader of the many who fought and fell 
in the war. Never did poetry nerve 
women and men — at home and in the 
field — to greater sacrifice and more 
glorious deed, than between 1914 and 
1918. The war revealed Britain to her- 
self, not only as a nation of soldiers, but 
(to her own surprise) as a poetry -loving 
nation, and it revealed the trenches and 


dug-outs of her sons as nests of singing 
birds. Turn to Mr. A. St. John Adcock's 
For Remembrance : Soldier Poets who 
have Fallen in the IVar, and you will find 
poems and letters as knightly, in their 
ideals of love, honour, purity, chivalry, 
as ever were penned, even in the days 
of Sidney or of Lovelace. Or turn to 
the last stanza of the noble poem. 
Before Battle, by W. N. Hodgson, M.C., 
of the Devons, who fell on the Somme — 

*‘ I, that on my familiar hill 

Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday 
sword 

Must say good bye to all of this : 
By all delights that I shall miss. 
Help me to die, O Lord." 

Though 1 do not say with Wordsworth 
(in a letter to Lady Beaumont) that 
“ To be incapable of a feeling of poetry, 
in my sense of the word, is to be without 
love of human nature and reverence for 
God," I am sure that Wordsworth was 
right when, not in prose, but in poetry, 
he shows us how near our human 
nature may, by Nature and by poetry, 
be brought to God— 


" For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing 
oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the 
joy 

Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living 
air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought. 

And rolls through all things." 

Can anyone, not all insensible to the 
thrill of high poetry, read this, for the 
first time, or any time, without feeling 
that here is more than incommunicable 
magic, here is that which is mysteriously 
akin to the reverberating grandeur of 
rolling thunder ? 
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Breakfast and 
Supper Dishes 


Nmmbunr 

Esfh. 

2 tablcspn. dried eggs. 

Soak for i hour in the required amount 
of warm milk. When ready, take a fork 
and beat briskly until the eggs froth up. 
Add 1 teaspn. chopped onion, a little 
pepper and salt, and i small piece of chilli 
pepper finely chopped ; mix, and pour 
into a double saucepan. Whisk over a 
gentle heat until the eggs begin to 
thicken. Remove from the fire, and pour 
over 4 small slices of hot buttered toast. 
Place in a hot oven for 5 min. to become 
golden brown. 

FrM Smronrj 
SandwiehM. 

J lb. lean ham, i small onion, J lb. 
shredded vegetables, breadcrumbs, and 
remains of any meat, parsley and 
seasoning. 

Put all through mincer, using a coarse 
cutter first and then the finest you have. 
Have ready some thick slices of brown 
bread spread with dripping. Spread the 
savoury ham thickly on the bread, and 
fry in good fat, with the bread side 
turned to the bottom of the pan. Put 
two slices together, forming a sandwich, 
and cut diagonally so as to look like 
sandwiches. These may be eaten either 
hot or cold. 


i lb. tomatoes, 3 or 4 slices toast, 

1 tablespn. flour, 1 egg, salt, milk, i small 
onion, dripping, pepper. 

Spread toast with butter or beef drip- 
ping. Sprinkle with salt. Sift the flour 
into a small basin with a good pinch of 
salt and a little pepper. Whip the egg, 
and add to the dry ingredients with 
suflicient milk to make into a thick 
cream batter. Dip the toast in this, and 
take care thoroughl> tO coat it all over. 
Fry a nice golden browrj in hot dripping. 
Dip the tomatoes in boiling water, and 
peel. Cut in halves, and fry with i or 

2 slices of onion. Spread on the batter 
toast, and sprinkle with a little chopped 
parsley. 


3 preserved eggs, 1 oz. breadcrumbs, 
I tomato, I tablespn. milk, i dessertspn. 
butter. 

Break eggs into saucepan with milk 
and butter. Cook until they begin to 
thicken, and when well scrambled set 
aside, as they are, in the pan. Cut the 
tomato into slices and fry. Divide the 
eggs into 3 portions and place in scallop- 
shells. Put a slice of tomato on the top 
of each. Place in the oven for a few 
minutes to become thoroughly hot. 


Skifrad Ebbs. 

I egg to each person (they must be 
new-laid eggs, as otherwise they will 
not answer the purpose), i tablespn. 
cooked rice, butter, pepper and salt. 

Crack a small piece of the shell from 
the top of the egg about the size of a shil- 
ling. Drain it without breaking the yolk. 
Put the white into a saucepan with the 
rice and a small piece of butter, pepper 
and salt to taste. Cook gently for i or 
2 min., until the mixture clings together. 
Put about I teaspn. of the mixture in 
the bottom of the eggshell and stand 
each egg in an egg-cup. Next pour in 
I teaspn. milk and, lastly, put back 
the yolk without breaking. Steam in 
the cups for 5 min., or until the yolk is 
set without becoming hard. Send to 
table in the cups in which they have 
been steamed. 

Savoarj Omelette with 
Brown GroTB. 

3 eggs, 2 tablespn. milk, i tablespn. 


Hot Breeds 

Breekfest 

Scones. 

I lb flour, I teaspn. baking-powder, 
2 oz. butter, J pt. milk, salt, and a little 
sugar. 

Sift the flour, baking-powder, salt, 
and sugar together, add the milk very 
gradually and knead into a soft dough. 
Knead into a long roll-shape, and bake 
in a moderate oven for 30 to 40 min. 
Cut into slices about i in. thick. Send 
to table in a serviette. 

Hoi Breekfeet 
Brood. 

( lb. flour, I teaspn. each salt and 
baking-powder, and sufficient milk to 
make into a stiff smooth dough. 

Put the flour into a basin, and sift in 
salt and baking-powder. Add milk, and 
work gradually into a stiff dough with 
the fingers. Turn out roughly into a 
shallow pan, and bake in a good oven 
for 50 min. Allow to cool slightly before 
serving, and if pricked with a skewer 
the steam will escape. 

Com BroacL 

J cup maizemeal, j cup flour, i table- 
spn. sugar, a pinch of salt, 3 teaspn. 
baking-powder, } cup milk and water 
mixed, 2 tablcspn. bacon-fat. 

Mix the meal, flour, and sugar to- 
gether, and add the baking-powder. 
Stir well. Add salt and milk little by 
little. Beat well. Melt the bacon-fat and 
add to the other ingredients. Give a 
final beating, and pour into a wcll- 
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minced ham, 1 oz. butter, salt, pepper, 
J pt. good brown gravy. 

An omelette can be a very difficult 
thing to make, nevertheless I have never 
known the following recipe to fail, and 
it is most simple and economical. Allow 
3 eggs to two people. Break yolks into 
basin and whip with a silver fork. 
Whisk whites stiffly with a pinch of 
salt. Add milk to yolks. Add more salt, 
pepper, and either a Uttle chopped ham, 
meat, fish, or onion and parsley. Lastly, 
add the whites. Give one quick whisk 
round with the fork, and pour into a 
frying-pan with boiling butter in it. Put 
over a low heat for 3 min. To save 
the difficulty of turning, place in the 
oven for another 3 min. until the 
omelette is lightly browned. If a gas- 
stove is used, place for 3 min. under 
the grid. Fold over with a knife, and 
serve immediately on a hot plate, before 
it has time to fall. Pour round the 
omelette, but not over it, a little thick 
brown gravy and a few nicely fried 
croiitons. 

for Broakfon 

greased batter-pudding tin. Bake in 
hot oven for 20 min. Cut into 3-in. 
pieces, split and butter them. 

MiAiiioricBn 

4 lb. flour, heaping teaspn baking- 
powder, 2 oz. margarine, J teaspn. salt, 
a little milk or water. 

Sift the flour twice, the second time 
adding the baking-powder and salt. 
Rub in the fat, and knead well with the 
fingers. Add sufficient milk or water 
to make into a smooth dough. Roll out 
on a floured board three times, folding 
the dough in three between each rolling. 
When finished it should be about } in 
in thickness, and full of bubbles. Cut 
into 2-in. diameter rounds. Put on a 
floured baking-sheet, and bake for 1 5 min. 
in a moderate oven. 

Italian Brand. 

4 lb. self-raising flour, i teaspn. salt, 
cold water. 

Mix the flour with the salt, and add 
sufficient cold water to make into a stiff 
dough. Knead well with your fingers. 
Lay on a well-floured board and roll out. 
Knead again well, and then pinch off 
pieces about the size of a small sausage. 
Roll these in the palms of your hands, 
and let them become as long as possible 
and about 4 in. thick. Put on flat sheets 
in a good oven and bake for 15 min. 
These may be served either hot or cold, 
but should look like a crisp roll on the 
outside. 
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Mviloa PU. 

i| lb. neck of mutton, 2 kidneys, 
i pt. good stock or water, } teaspn. 
salt, seasoning, short pastry. 

Remove bones and most of fat from 
mutton, place in a saucepan with suffi- 
cient water to cover it. Add salt, and 
simmer gently ij hours. Set aside 
and allow to cool. Place meat in a 
pic-dish and cover with thin slices of 
kidney. Cover with the stock from the 
meat, season, and cover in with a good 
short crust. Before baking make a deep 
incision with a knife in both ends of 
the pie. Brush over with a pastry -brush 
dipped in white of egg or milk. Decorate 
with a rose and leaves on the immediate 
top, and bake for 1 hour in a moderate 
oven. 

Kkdamf Pattjr 

I lb. ox kidney in one piece, J pt. 
water, 1 onion sliced. 

Put the kidney, onion, and water into 
a stewpan and cook gently for about 
1 liour, or until the meat is very tender. 
Have ready some good light pastry and 
roll out to about in. in thickness. When 
the kidney is cool, spread with butter 
and wrap round with the paste. Roll as 
you would a parcel and tie with string. 
Place in the oven and cook for 30 min. 
To the stock which remains from the 
kidney add sufficient flour to thicken 
nicely. Season to taste, and serve in a 
sauceboat. 


and pass through mincer. Put into a 
mortar w*ith a little butter, and pound 
until smooth and free from lumps. Put 
into a basin with the milk. Beat the 
yolks and whites separately, and 
mix the flour with the yolks. Add to the 
rabbit. Season well, and add the stiffly- 
beaten whites of eggs last of all. Stir all 
together, and pour into a well-buttered 
souffl6-dish and steam for 30 min. Wrap 
a serviette round the dish and send to 
table. Hand red-currant jelly with the 
souffle. 

Grilkid Livar and 
Lanon Sauce. 

I lb. liver, thinly sliced. 

Rub with olive oil and roll in bread- 
crumbs. Grill over a clear fire. Have 
ready a lemon sauce made of i cup 
milk, I cup stock brought to the boil, 
the peel of J lemon, and i dessertspn. 
flour to thicken. Simmer until the flour 
is cooked, then remove the lemon peel. 
Add a few drops of brown colouring, 
and pour round the liver. Garnish with 
fried parsley. 

PUUu of Rice 
and Kidaer- 

I cup rice, i cup milk, i kidney, 3 or 
4 strips bacon, i tablespn. good gravy 
or stock. 


Boil the rice in the ] 

sufficient water to cover it well, for 
about hours. Drain well, and add a 
plentiful supply of salt and pepper. 
Keep hot. Meanwhile, fry the kidney 
in the pan with the bacon, which should 
be rolled tightly, and when the bacon 
is removed add the gravy to the kidney. 
Bring to the boil, and allow to cook 
1 min. Chop the kidney finely and place 
in small heaps in a dish. Add alternate 
heaps of rice and rolls of bacon, and pour 
over all the gravy from the pan. Serve 
very hot, with a pinch of cayenne. 

Ojrttor Battar. 

15 oysters, i J pt. milk, 2 eggs, butter, 
flour, 2 tablespn. breadcrumbs, salt, 
pepper. 

Sift 4 tablespn. flour and i teaspn. 
salt, add lightly-beaten eggs, mix to a 
smooth batter with i pt. milk. Well 
grease a pie-dish ; pour in batter. Bake 
20 min., then draw to oven door, lay 
12 oysters on surface (saving liquor). 
Cover with breadcrumbs, dot over with 
butter. Bake another 10 min. Mean- 
while, strain oyster liquor, and bring 
to lx)il with J pt. milk; thicken with 
I teaspn. flour ; add 1 teaspn. butter, a 
dash of pepper, J saltspn. salt, and 
3 oysters chopped small. Boil i min. 
Serve in tureen. 


B*naiia Pancakes. 


Some Supper Sweets 

Lemon Comets. 


Beef RoU. 

J lb. lean beef, uncooked, J lb. cooked 
ham, ^ lb. breadcrumbs, i egg, salt and 
pepper to taste. 

F^t the beef and ham through mincer, 
u.sing first a coarse cutter and then a 
fine one. The reason for this is that by 
so doing the meat retains considerable 
of its juices instead of looking — and 
tasting — like wood-pulp. Mix the minced 
meat with the breadcrumbs, add the 
salt and pepper. Add well-beaten eggs. 
If the mixture is too stiff or dry to 
mould well, add a very little milk. RoU 
into a long shape and wrap in a floured 
pudding-cloth. Boil for 3 hours, and 
serve cold. This roll may be glazed, if 
liked, and it certainly adds much to its 
appearance, but at the same time it is 
in no way necessary for its tastiness. • 

RfJibit Sonffli. 

1 small rabbit, i onion, 2 eggs, 1 oz. 
flour, i pt. milk, currant jeUy, i bouquet 
herbs, i dessertspn. salt. J saltspn. 
pepper, x dessertspn. butter. 

Stew rabbit until tender with onion 
and seasoning. This might be done the 
day before. Remove meat from bones 


J lb. flour, I oz. melted butter, i tablc- 
spn. milk, 2 eggs, a pinch of salt, a little 
warm water if necessary, 2 bananas, 
1 tablespn. red-currant jelly, 2 oz. lard. 

Sift flour into a basin, add salt, yolks 
of eggs, butter, milk, and, if too stiff, 
about I tablespn.^ warm water. Stir 
until quite smooth. Set aside for | hour. 
Beat whites of eggs and add. Slice 
1 banana and add to the batter. Have 
ready a frying-pan with boiling lard. 
Pour into this about 2 spoonfuls of the 
batter and run it quickly round the 
pan. Fry for 5 min., then remove and 
set aside to keep hot. When all the pan- 
cakes required are cooked, slice the 
other banana lengthways, and lay one 
slice in the centre of each pancake. Add 
a little red-currant jelly, sprinkle with 
sugar, and roll up. Serve at once. 

Sdmwbwnr Whips* 

Into tall custard -glasses place i table- 
spn. liquid raspberry jelly. Allow to 
set slightly. Add 1 teaspn. strawberry 
jam and a little more jelly. Allow to be- 
come firm. Cover with whipped cream. 
Serve with these ice wafers or light 
luncheon cakes. 


1 pt. lemon jelly, a few stewed prunes 
and blanched almonds. 

Make a cornucopia of grease-proof 
paper about 6 in. deep. Partially cool 
the jelly and allow to become slightly 
stift. Pour into the cornets to within 
2 in. of the top. Drop in a prune and 
an almond, and fill witl^the jelly to the 
top. Set in an upright position to set. 
Remove the paper, and lay the cornets 
in a dish in the shape of a star, with the 
points in the centre of a plate. Heap 
prunes in the centre of the star, with a 
little whipped cream on top. 

Appl« Clartt. 

Ripe juicy apples should be used, and 
allow I to each person. Pare thinly, and 
core. Rub the hole in the centre with 
a little powdered cinnamon, and fill with 
raisins split, and with a blanched almond 
inserted in each. About four will fill 
the cavity. Take J lb. loaf sugar, i 
tablespn. water, a pinch of cream of 
tartar, and J teaspn. cochineal. Boil 
until the ingredients form a thin toffee. 
Allow to cool slightly, then dip the apples 
in and coat with the toffee. Allow to 
become quite cold before serving. 



The Result of Our Photographic Competitioii 


The loUowiaf mrm tk* bmiim of tho Pliso* 
wlnnon: 

First Prise: Three Guineet. 

Miss Penrice, Lowther Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 

“ Wasdale, Cumberland.” 

Second Prise: Two Guhiees. 

OeoRGE A. King, Kingsland Road, Bir- 
kenhead. 

** Lynmouth, Devon.” 

Third Prise: One Gninea. 

Harold Jennings, Aston Road, Dudley. 
“ Cottages, Tong, Salop.” 

Four Prises of Helf-e-Guinee each, 

M. D. Lunn, Hda Urco, Calea, Peru. 

” A Round-up of Cattle on the Andes.” 

L, Noble, Dunkeswick, Harewood, Leeds. 
“ Oak Beck, Harrogate.” 

II. Essex, Havelock Road, Southampton. 
” Scenting Danger.” 

\Vm. P. Fairweather, Forfar Road, 
Dundee. 

“The Pass of Killiecrankie.** 

Five Extra Prises of Half •a-Guinae each. 

W. Parkinson, Hackness, Scarboro. 

“The Pines.” 

H. Akeroyd, Station Road, Castleford. 

“ Kisdon Falls.” 

H. G. Grainger, Brudenell Grove, Leeds. 
“ Watching Mother.” 

Leslie M. Chrimes, Brighton Road, 
Purley. 

“ Torrent Walk, Dolgelly.” 

E. Warren, Queens Road, Loughborough. 
“ Homeward Bound.” 


Four Prises of Flee Shillings each. 

Frederick Beal, Kibokolo, Naquala de 
7 .ombo, Belgian Congo. 

“ Crimson Striped Lilies of the Congo.” 

R. K. Balls, Bellevue Road, Southampton. 
“The Lucky Number.” 

Mrs. H. Fox, Hyde Park Road, Ports- 
“>«“*• “MogRie." 

Wm. C. Watung, Smilier Lane, Sheffield. 
“Apples.” 

Twenty *two Extra Prises of 
Five Shillings each. 

Rita Mitaragga, Piraeus, Greece. 

“The Parthenon, Athens.” 

Mrs. H. S. Hancock, Junior, Northmay 
Street, Fort William, Ontario. 

“ Young Canada.” 

Miss Ault, Brooklands, Ashby-dc-la- 
Zouch. 

“An Ancient House.” 

J. WiSEHAM, Ahlone, Rangoon, Burma. 

“ Among the Palms.” 

A. C. Strangeways, Devonshire Terrace, 
Veutnor, I.O.W. 

“Youth.” 

E. F. Masson, Belvedere, Kent. 

“ The Goyt near Buxton.” 

E. M. Tatlock, India Street, West 
Glasgow. 

“ Aberglaslyn Pass.” 

H. Smith, The Hollies, Green Lane, Harro- 
gate. <( Montreux.” 

R. Laurenceson. (Please send address.) 

“ An Emu’s Nest.” 


Marjorie Lee (aged 14), Belsise Lane, 
Hampstead. 

“Jimmy.” 

C. J. Vinson, Stanway, S. Farnborough. 

“A Country Lane.” 

Beatrice H. Jones, Brookfield, near 
Glossop. 

“A Scottish Breeze.” 

Ethel K. Pim, Carilla, Cuyeo, Peru. 

“An Outdoor Inca School.” 

Edith Marlow, Hoby, Leicestershire. 

“The Round Chimney.” 

Yvonne Moulin, rue Duhamel, Lyon, 
France. 

“ The Valgodemard Valley and 
Mount Olan.” 

A. M. Hall, Nightingale Road, Wood 
Green, N. 

“ The Waterfall at Trefriw.” 

Louisa Kruckenberg, Dunsforth Vicar- 
age, Great Ouseburn. 

“ Appleblossom.” 

H. G. Harding, Bethany House School, 
Goudhurst. 

“A Rabbit.” 

N. Taylor, Charles Street, VTeymouth. 

“A Group of Swans.” 

B. Blondel, Esplanade, Guernsey 

“Chums.” 

J. D. Benson, Kineton Road, Olion, War- 
wickshire. 

“ Thomasin Foss.” 

W. W. Williams, Callcott Road, Brondes- 
bury. 

“ A Sunny Corner,” 


TIm foQowiaa wcr« plaovd Unmvdialdir 
after the Priae-winnm : 

V. Onslow', Bournemouth ; Gertrude 
Osborne, Tcnterdcn, West Australia ; 
Muriel Pout (aged 14), Brighton ; Mrs. 
Boshcll, Norbury ; Mrs. Taylor, Walsden ; 
Glance V. Freeman, Birmingham ; M. 
Campbell, Lcybum ; Mrs. Reed, Upton 
Manor ; E. Bate, Brierley Hill ; Amy 
Parker, Flixton ; Miss Smithson, Woking ; 
W. H. Evemden, Faversham ; Rachael 
Leighton, Lancaster ; Mary Hazlett, Dub- 
Im ; T. M. Brust, Harrow' ; Margaret Hall, 
Crook ; Florence M. Fairbrother, Alperton ; 
Julia Haynes, Brighton ; Kathleen New- 
man, Cheltenham ; I E. Gameson, Bourne- 
mouth ; H. Reeves, West Bromwnch ; Kath- 
h*cn M. Kind, Woodford Green ; Alwin 
Nicholas, Newport ; F. Parkin, Sheffield ; 
Ida FTenchen, Horsens, Denmark ; A. F» 
Golder, Walsall. 


The foHowiat w«rv 
HitUvC 


S. G. Russell, Barbados (B.W.L) ; Claire 
Ferguson, Bournemouth ; H. Reeves, West 
Bromwich ; Dorothy Hitchcock, Enfield 
Wash ; M. Thomas Darlington ; Olive 
Austin, Limpsfield ; A. G. Ryeland, Ply- 
mouth ; O. F. Amsden, Caroerby ; E. M. 
Moon, Lewes ; Dorothy Hooday, Dover ; 
Dorothy Rosling, New^burg ; Margaret 
Scrymgeour, Edinburgh ; N. E. Grayston, 
Ipswich ; Doreen Gahagan, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia ; F'. W. Sagence ; P. M. Plummer, 
Tooting Bee ; H. P Allison, Bassenthwaite ; 
Maria R. Rula, Cadiz, Spain : Francis 
Pentelow, Kettering ; Kathfeeu Ellis, Hes- 
sle ; Jessie Goad, Sparkhill ; A. Gibbons, 
Babbacombe : D. Woods, West Wallsend, 
Australia ; Ethel M. Baines, Morley ; M. 
Woolgar, Havant ; E. Wilson, Leybum ; 
Francis M. Kerfoot, Sheffield ; Mrs. Stans- 
field, Middleton; Mrs. Garnett, l.eed$; 


C. M. Metcalf, Tunbridge Wells ; Winifred 
Robinson, Stockjwrt ; M. E. Kirk. Dal- 
keith ; Ellen (i. Baird, Helensburgh ; 
Marjonc Fox, Banbury ; M. Smith, West 
Kirby ; Olive Chambc'riin, Hampton Court ; 
Hilda Anderson, Dursley ; L. Stednian, 
Natal, S. Africa ; L. N. Mowat, Liverpool ; 
Mrs. Watson, Meltham ; Barbara Allison, 
Ograorc Vale ; Mrs. Gaze, Walmer, S. Africa ; 
(L E. Stoddart, Otteiy St. Mary ; Margaret 
Dean, Derby ; Edith Brydon, Chcadle 
Hulme ; May C. Robson, Alloa ; R. Mears, 
Auckland, New Zealand ; Ella White, 
Liveipool ; Mrs. Leigh Spencer, Winchester ; 
Muriel Phihp, Edinburgh ; B. Stoddart, 
Durliam ; M. Murdoch, Glasgow ; Ethel 
Holliday, North Finchley ; Margaret Hill, 
Crewe ; Teresa Brown, Ealing ; M. G. 
Ingram, Dewsbury ; Ashley Haynes, Brigh- 
ton ; R. Hartley, Bedford ; E. Smith, 
Reading ; Mrs. Skelton, Finchley ; Mrs. 
Grainger, Leeds ; E. M, Butler, Leicester ; 
Lydia M. Rand, Rayleigh ; E. J. Daniel, 
Walthamstow ; J. Shankes, Glasgow ; Elsie 
Angrove, Tooting Bee Common ; Mrs. 
Hitchen, Hyde ; Ruby Morse, Tunbridge 
Wells: Albert Hodges, Birchington: Mrs. 
Hay, Bangalore, India ; E. Graham-I’orter, 
Canterbury ; Wra. Harbutt, Birmingham ; 
N. G. Taylor, Cromer; Francis Whatley, 
Cowden ; S. M. Faulkner, High Wycombe ; 
N. M. Ingamells, Maidenhead; Miss Hols- 
worth. Poorest Gate ; S. Whatmough, 
Birkenhead ; Ivy Hughes, Earlsfield : 
C. R. Beaumont, Holloway ; B. Eastwod, 
Headingly ; M. Ley land, Halifax ; Muriel 
Philip, Edinburgh ; Lilian Gund^, Ports- 
mouth ; Dorothy Hoad, Minchead ; 
Dorothy Sellers, Newlyn ; L. J. Lister, 
Enfield ; Winifred Foster. Heaton ; Elsie 
Starling, Norwich : Mrs. Aitchison, Cupar ; 
Albert Duffield, Alexandra Park; A. K. 
Chapman, Auchenflower, Australia ; E. C. 
Whatmough, Anchan; Daisy Steadman, 
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Evandale, Australia ; Edith L. CuUum, 
Market Weighton ; Basil Douglas, Swindon ; 
Lucy jemiings, Bradford ; E. M. Colebrook, 
Bournemouth ; Winifred Paynter, New- 
castle ; M. Shearer. Penicuik ; Hilda 
Smith, Harrogate ; Elsie Upton, Norwich , 
Winfred Sharpies, New Mills, Derbyshire ; 
G. S. Hill, Sheffield ; L. Jackson, Forest ; 
Gate ; Leila Tompkins, Chippenham ; E. G 
Charlesworth, Shepley : M. Fletcher, Spark - 
hill ; Jessie Keil, Kilwinning ; A. Bindloss- 
Brewer, Manchester ; O. O. Hogben, East 
Sheen ; L. M. Faulker, Downley ; G. Reast, 
Bolsover ; E. G. Garhck, Windsor ; Hilda 
Maltby, Nottingham ; G. W. Arnold, 
Guernsey ; Betty Kerridge, South Norwood 
F. J. Williams, Victoria, Australia ; Flor- 
ence E. Bieut, Imvani, South Africa ; May 
Dcuchars, Greenock ; Florence Leese, New- 
castle ; F. Goulden, Egremont ; Amy 
Bridle, Hove ; L. A. Evans, Acton ; Mrs. 
Jeffrey, Brighton ; Lydia Rand, Rayleigh ; 
Nora Batne, Banbury ; Rev. I. Clarke, 
Inch, Co. Wexford ; Hilda Stratton, 
Southampton ; Picra Arrigonia Milano, 
Italy ; Muriel Leech, High Barnet ; Mrs. 
Jackson. Wallasey ; Edith Camell, Bristol ; 
C. E. Clarke, Coalville ; Sophie R. Ranch, 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea ; Dorothy Hutchinson, 
Wylam ; L. Newcomb, Wellingborough ; 
Phyllis Ponsford, Forest Hill; M. Calland, 
Cheam ; Kathleen Carter, Caversham ; 
M. W. Mallett, Doddiscombsleigh ; Mabel 
Bastin, Londom S.E. 18 ; Rose Collier, 
Wandsworth ; E. Moxham, West Green ; 
M. M. Tongue, Northampton ; Christian 
Milne, Fraserburgh ; F. E. Ashworth, New 
Bedford, U.S.A.: Ethel Broadbent, Gras- 
sington ; Mildrea Glanvillc, Hoey’s Bridge, 
B. E. Africa; Emmie P. Loxton, Keyn- 
tham ; Nurse R. Baydon, St. Albans ; 
Norah M. Amor, Caine; Mary Greaves, 
Cairo, Egypt (aged 10) : L. M. Harbutt, 
Bearwood ; F'rancis Clarko, Ratbmines, 
{Concluded on ^age 819 . 



SoaMthlng like a 
Tabla Cloth I 

This handsome cloth shows how much can 
be made by multiplying one simple idea. 
It could be carried out with linen of any 
shape and size. The pieces of linen used 
in the cloth illustrated required very careful 
cutting and measurements ; but it would be 

possible 
to make 
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A Solid Linen 
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reduee the work* 
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Practical Frocks and Overalls 

Pmpmr Pallonit of all tkoeo 
dositiM eon bo obuinod. prioo 
9 «l. ooch, podtofo Id. oo«b ox- 
Irx by nnaoxlod packol pott, 
or 2 d. by lottor pool. Addrooo 
to tbo ** Girl's Owa" Fashion 
Editor, 4 , Bouoorio Stroot, 
Floot Stroot. London, E.C. 4 . 

No. 9169. A Pretty 
Empire Frock.— -Sizes for 
4, 6 and 8 years. Material 
required for size 6 years, 
2 yards of 36-inch serge, with 
yards of check material 
lor facings. 

No. 8957. A Square- 
NECKED Sleeveless Rom- 
per.— Sizes for 2 and 4 
years. Material required for 
sizes 2 years, ij yards oi 
27-inch cretonne. 

No. 9132. A Panel 
Frock with Side Pleats. 
— Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Material required for size 
4 years, ij yards of 40-inch 
gabadine. 

No. 8956. A Magyar 
Overall.— Sizes for 2, 4 
and 6 years. Material re- 
quired for size 4 yeais, i| 
yards of Tobralco. 

No. 9167. An Kmpire 
Dress Fasitcning at the 
Centre Front.— Sizes for 
6, 8 and 10 years. Material 
required for size 8 years, 
2j yards of 36-inch cloth. 

No. 9162. A Boy’s Mag- 
yar Romper Suit. — Sizes 
for 2, 4 and 6 years. Mate- 
rial required for size 4 years : 
blouse, 1 yard of 36-inch 
casement cloth ; knickers, 

1 yard of check gingham. 

No. 9173. A Cross-over 
Frock with Sash Fast- 
ening. — Sizes for 8, 10 and 
12 years. Material required 
for size 10 years, 4 yards of 
Tootal velvet cloth. 

No, 9178. A Long- 
sleeved Overall. — Sizes 
for 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
yeais. Material required for 

No. 9161. A School Frock with No. 8959. A Scalloped Party Frock, size 6 years, 2J yards of 32-inch cretonne. 
Side Pockets. — Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 years. — Sizes tor 2, 4 and 6 years. Material No, 8958. A One piece Apron AND Cap. 
Material required for size 4 years, 2 yards of required for size 4 years, ij yards of 36-inch — Sizes for 4,6 and 8 years. Material required 
36 inch delaine. Jap silk. for size 6 years, 24 yards of 36-inch zephyr. 

Something like a Table Cloth: coaciiidGa from pogo 217 

the tatting. This cloth, while seeming very is made of r x d s, p (2 d s, p), 7 times, you wish, and work a row of double crochet 
elaborate, has the advantage of being made ids, close ; draw thread through ist picot, closely over the raw edge, then a second row 
entirely of one very simple tatting motif, then make 8 r as in small motifs, drawing into the first, taking in the picots of the 
composed of ring^ of (3 d s, p) 3 times, thread each time after closing the ring motifs as they are reached. 

3 d 8, close. Join the rings by side picots, through the next picot of centre. This is The cotton used should correspond in 
and the motifs to each other by the middle a very convenient Hlllc motif for many some measure to the thickness of the linen 
picots as illustrated, arranging them to fit uses. used. 

the spaces between the linen inserts. The To make the cloth, cut out each piece of Ardern’s No. 14 crochet cotton is a very 
one larger motif in the centre of the cloth linen according to whatever shape or size useful size for this work. 

Correspondents Please Note : All Letters and Inquiries requiring an answer must contain 
a stamped addressed envelope for reply 
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"Stltchery” No. 38 Is a New Jumper Number 


Stitchery No. 

38 b now ready, 
and readers would 
do well to secure 
their copies early. 

Our last Jumper 
Number sold out 
of print very 
quickly, and we 
anticipate a simi- 
1 a r run on 
Stitchery No. 

38. It contains 
some delightful 
things to make, 
and is sure to l)e 
popular. 

A Jacket and 
Jumper with 
Crochet Braid. 

The two illus- 
trations shown 
here are samples 
of the interesting 
contents of the 
number. They 
are knitted, hut a 

very distinctive touch is given by the crochet 
braid that trims them. These are very 
delightful little cold-weather comforts. 

A Short«slecved 
Dressy Jumper. 

'Phis is a dressy little jumper knitted in 
“ Star Sylko.” It is worked in two pieces 
that are joined together on the shoulders, 
with plackets left for fastening, making it 
an easy gaiment to 'get into. The bottom 
of sleeves ^nd Jumj^er are trinuned with a 
very pretty knitted border. 

A Girl’s Jumper 
Frock. 

The school-girl of nine years of age is 
sometimes rather difficult to cater for with 
regard (0 clothes. Hut she will l)e well 



A KNll I'FD JACKEl AND JUMFE^ 
Wl’lH CKOCHEF DRAID. 


supplied if you make her the frock shown 
and described in STITCHERY. It is knitted 
in plain smooth fabric, and has a diamond 
pattern introduced into the hem and yoke. 

A Sleeveless Jumper shown in 
a Black-and-White Diagram. 

This is something of a novelty, but it b 
quite easy to do Mhen )ou have the key, 
the idea being the same as filet crochet. A 
pietty and unusual sleeveless jumper is 
shown in this kind of woik. Knitters on 
the look-out for something novel will enjoy 
making this. 

WabteoaU for the 
Costume Coat. 

But perhaps you don’t yet know much 
about knitting, and the making of a jumper 


seems rather a big 
undertaking to 
you. Then why 
not start by mak- 
ing yourself a 
knitted waistcoat 
to wear with your 
costume. Two 
pretty designs for 
wai.stcoats are 
given in Stitch- 
ery, one with a 
square neck and 
one with aV' neck. 
These are worked 
in a straight piece 
that cannot pre- 
sent any difficulty 
even to an ama- 
teur. 

Trimmings for 
Jumpers. 

Another useful 
article in Sittch- 
KRY is that giving 
various trimmings 
in knitting, and 
crochet for use on fabric jun3]>crs. These 
are fully illustrated and described, so that 
if you do not feel inclined to knit yourself 
a jumper, you could make one in silk or 
^ woollen material, and trim it prettily with 
a knitted or crocheted inseriion. 

A Letter 
Competition. 

Among other items in the number 
are some Old-Time Quilt patterns in 
knitting and Knitted Bed-room Slippers, 
And last, but by no means least, an im- 
portant Letter Competition is being an- 
nounced. 

Sthchery No. 38 is published simul- 
taneously with this issue. Brice 6<f. net ; 
l>y post 7^/. 
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These are describtd in 
“ i>titchery *' No. 38. 
Price (id. net ; by post ^d. 


The Result 


Dublin ; A. K. Barron, LiirrifT ; Sarotsa do 
Lipthay, Kaerkeve, Hungary ; Agnes C. 
Strange ways, Ventnor ; G. Hanser, Upper 
Norwood ; C. Adamson, Ardrossan ; D. 
Woods, West Hallsend, Australia ; E. M. 
Draper, Manchester ; Ida Massio, Edin- 
burgh ; E. M. Gordon, Heme Hill ; Ella 
Strac'han, ]£dinburgh ; A. Harrison, Brigh- 
ton ; Marion B. Finlay, Glasgow ; Mrs. 
Gartner, Newcastle; N. C. Grayston, Ipswich. 

The followiiw received 
Honourable Mention x 

Mrs. Alfred Lillcv, Huddersfield ; M. 
Blythe, Woking ; I. Bowles, Dover ; M. E. 
Hendry, Bury St. Edmunds ; Violet McIn- 
tosh, Jordanliill ; M. E. Wright, Bolliiigton ; 
Kathleen Chutey, Bognor ; Robert Fan- 
stone, Romsev ; Margaret Teller, Edin- 
burgh ; S. Kirkham, Clay Cross ; Mrs. 
Usher, Bristol ; K. M. Bracey, Lt'tch worth ; 


of Our Photographic 

Concluded from page 216 

Margaret Porter, Wimbledon ParR ; L. 
Kimbcr, Ipswu'h : E. Evans, Tottenham ; 
Beryl Lynn, Cobham ; Matthca Arnold, 
South Shields ; D. Holman, Canterbury ; 
D. J. Burgess, Lewes ; Bertha Mawson, 
Silsden ; Miss Parncli Edwards, Dursley ; 

B. Lill, Ottcry-St.-Mary ; K. Merrick, Col- 
rhester ; Thco. Lovgreeii, Wavertree ; 

L. Britton, Balham ; C. Roth well, Hindley ; 
Ella White, Walton ; D. Savage, Manches- 
ter ; C. L. Peck, Willesdeii (ireen ; Jessie 
Marks, Harrogate ; Florence E. Spark, 
Great Malvern ; Miss Lee, Strood ; M. 
Scott, Sunderland ; E. E. Munro, Edin- 
burgh ; M. Aldiidgc Oliver, Royston ; 

M. K. Gameson, \\\ sto i-super-Mare Phyl- 
lis Payne, Rotherham ; F. H. Coad, Calling- 
ton ; Mablc Ireland, Higlier Bebmgton ; 
D. Phillips, Manor Park ; C. Blown, 
Nottingham ; Gladys Marsh, Afreton ; 

C. L. Peck, Willesdcii Green ; Mrs. Deyns 


Competition 

Page, Brundall ; Lillie Ward, Chcadle 
Hulme ; M. Squire, Barnstaple ; Mis. 
Hoyland, Bristol ; Ellen M. Caines, Wcinbly ; 
Gladys Cragg, Baldock ; Jean Caldcr, M«U- 
vem, B.W.I. ; Lilian Gundry, Portsmouth ; 
Miss Child, Watford ; D. Pumfrey, Norwich ; 
L. M. F'orbes, Coventry ; A. Innoecut, Kin- 
kiang, China ; Evelyn J. Foster, Manor 
Park ; Grace Dollin, East Finchley ; L. 
Jackson, borest Gale ; C. M. Kiinber, 
Sandown ; Mi's. Mann, Banistanle ; Mary 
Parrv, Cheltf‘iihain ; Doreen Ross, Raii- 
gitikei, New Zealand ; Reba Rt'iiton, C»las- 
gow ; Kate E. Newman, Halifa.x ; I. Batey, 
Jarrow-oii-Tyne ; L. P. Marlow, Shirley ; 
J. Porv'(‘U, Sheffield ; Marie Walker, 
Balliam ; F. E. Rogers, johannesburgh, 
S. Africa ; Mrs. Bums, Hawick ; E. H. 
Warren, Wood Green ; M. Dandy, Chester ; 
C. K. Lewis, Lyminge ; Enca M. Thomas, 
Beckenham ; Una Feneton, Edinburgh. 
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Pretty Styles for Girlish Figures 




A Lady’s Stocking with Replaceable Foot 



A darker thread haa been worked In to show where the 
separately worked foot is Joined on. 


By this new method of 
knitting stockings a great 
saving can be effected We 
all know that the heel and 
toe of a stocking or sock are 
the first parts to wear out, 
and that when these por- 
tions are darned too often 
they become uncomfortable 
as wtll os unsightly But 
by knitting the heel and 
toe in such a manner as to 
allow of the worn parts 
being almost instantly re- 
moved, and then replaced by 
new pieces similar to those 
removed, the entire stockmg 
becomes almost new again. 

I he dark thread defines the portion of 
the stocking which is knitted separately, 
then joined m place with a row of cham 
stitch on the wrong side 

Clark’s “Anchor” 1 il d’Ecosse Thread 
No 20 was used in making the sample, 
which can also be made m pure knitting 
silk thread of similar thickness Use No. 17 
knitting needles 

Cast on 35 St on each of 3 needles, join 
round and k 1 inch plain 

In the next row, * thread over, k 2 to- 
gether, rej^eat from * all round 

K each st, and each over 

K another inch, and fold back the first 
inch to form a hem with the row of open- 
work along the edge 

In the next row pick up the loops from 
the cast on edge with the stitches to join 
the hem 

K 12 inches from the top edge, forming a 
back seam on the centre st of one of the 
needles 

* K to within 3 st of the back seam, slip i, 
k 1, pass the slipped st over, k i, purl the 
back seam, k i, k 2 together, finish the 
round K 4 rounds plain Repeat 9 times 
more 


K 6 inches without decrease. 

Divide for the heel, putting 21 on each 
side of the back seam, that is 43 st on the 
heel needle Take these off on a piece of 
thread, and leave for the present K 50 rows 
on the remaining 42 (divided on 2 needles), 
purling every alternate row to preserve the 
plam kmtting on the right side Take over 
the st on a piece of thread as in the heel 
Now cast on 43 st on a needle with the 
“ loop ” casting, that is, make a loop of 
the thread round the thumb of the left 
hand, and take it over, without knitting, on 
the needle, k 30 rows, purling every 2nd row, 
then close the heel , k 30, slip i, k i, pass 
the slipped st over, turn, slip i, purl 17, 
purl 2 together, turn, and slipping the ist st, 
k over to the side st and decrease as before, 
taking in the next st of the 1 1 left after the 
first decrease Kepieat the 2nd row, then 
the 3rd row, and so on until all the st left 
at the sides are decreased 

Pick up the st down each side of the 
heel, and contmue knitting and purling for 
4 rows , in next row k 2, slip i, pass the 
slipped st over, k to the last 4, k the 3rd 
and 4th together, k 2, purl next ro>i, and 
decrease in every plain row until there are 


43 st again on the needle. 
K on until there are 50 rows 
from the side of the heel 
At the end of the lost 
plam row cost on 21 st is m 
the heel on each of 2 needles, 
and joining round k 4 
rounds 

In the next rouna on the 
sole needle k 2, slip i, k i, 
pass the slip{>ed st over, k to 
last 4, k 3rd and 4th to 
gether, k 2, decrease in the 
same way on the 2 front 
needles, that is, in the 3rd 
and 4th on the ist needle 
and 3rd and 4th from the 
end of the 2nd needle. 
K 3 rounds, then decrease, and decrease 
after every 3rd round until there arc 7 de 
creases at each side, then decrease after 
every 2nd round until there are ii st re- 
maining on the front Cast off by knitting 
a st from the back and front together, k next 
2, slip the 1st st o\er the last, and so on to 
the end 

Turn the heel and sole piece inside out, 
also the mam portion, and, placing the 
edge of the toe piece to the edge of the 
front, join the 1st cast on st of the toe piece 
to the 1st st on the front with a ch st worked 
with a crochet hook, make another ch st 
after the joining, then repeat into every 
2 st, one from each side together Con- 
tinue down the side, joining corresponding 
st together, then round the heel, and up the 
other side to the beginning, fasten the 
thread and cut it 

Press the stockmg on the wrong side with a 
hot iron, and press the seams dow n flat 1 he 
joinings should not show on the right side 

By undoing the end of the ch st and 
pulling the thread, the sole with the heel 
and toe piece can be almost instantly re- 
moved, and this portion re-knitted and 
replaced in the same way 


DMCriptloiis of tho Pattonis niostrated on pogo 220 


No 9157 A Simple Jumper —Material 
required, 2 yards 36 inches wide 
No 9054 A SiMPi h Cross-over Bloi sc 
— Material required, 2^ yards 40 inches wide 
No 9159 A Practical Shirt Blouse 
— Material required 2,^ yards 36 inches wide 
No 9051 A Blouse with Sash Fasien- 
ING — Material required, 2} yards 40 inches 
wide 


No 9138 A TL( kl-D BlOUSF 1 ASTI NIN(, 
ON iiil Shoui dfrs — Mateiial required 2^ 
yards 36 inches wide 

No 9170 A Sqi are nfcks d Frock 
WITH Cx\im RFD Skirt —Material required, 
4^ yards 36 inches wide 

No 9x71 A Butko Coat Proik — 
Material required 4^ yards 40 inches wide 

Each in sizes 34 and 36 inches bust measure 


No 9230 A Magvar Drfss with Long 
Tunk Back — Material required sjards 
36 inches w ide 

No 9t29 A Si 0 on Dri ss w iih Squakl 
or V NLCK — Material required 4^ jards 
36 inches wide 

No 9172 A ( ROSS 0 \ FR HOUSI I ROCK 
— M iterial required 5 y irds 36 inches wide 


Pnpor Pattoma, pneo onch, poatofo Id oach oxtm by unaodod paekot poat, or 2d by lettor poat 
Addraaa to tho **Gurl*a Own" Faabion Editor. 4, Bouvono Stro^ Float Stroot. London, E.C 4 
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Serviceable Indoor Styles 





Useful for Motoring 


This useful motoring cap is made in 
emerald green wool with an o|)en-mesh 
white veil that can be tucked up fitly 
round the crown when not needed. 

M«tarials Required. 

4 02, of the “V. W.” Co *s 5-ply 
Fingering, 2 oz. of 2-ply White Vest 
Wool of the same make, and a set of 
No. 7 bone needles pointed at each end. 

The Cep. 

Begin at crown, using the emerald 
wool and 2 needles. Cast on 20 st, 
and k in plain garter st, increasing 
1 St at each end of 3rd, and every 
2nd row thereafter, until there are 32 st 
in row (7 ridges). K even for 3 ridges, 
then decrease as 1st rows were increased, 
reducing to 20 st in final row ( 1 7 ridges 
in all). 

At the end of last row, turn and work 
20 St as usual, then pick up and k i st 
in end of each ridge along side, in 
each of 20 cast-on st, in end of each 
ridge at other side, 84 st in all. 

Divide st on to 3 needles, knitting 
round to centre ridge of firbt side, to 
have rounds begin there. This is the 
centre-back of cap. 

K plain, increasing in every 6th st 
around, k 1 round plain, and increase 
over every increasing of preceding 
lound, 112 st in round. 

This should make head size right ; 
but if it is not right, the increasing may l)c 
continued until it is. Then k plain until 



When the Veil Is not in use 
It is turned up and held in 
position by a narrow knitted 
band slipped over the cap. 


cap, from last increased round down, 
measures 3f inches. K i, p 1 for 4 rounds, 


and break off emerald, but do not cast 
off st. 

The Vuil. 

is/ — Using the white wool, k 2, 

over, and re|)eat around. 

Hereafter the work is done in rows, 
and as soon as possible with 2 needles. 
The first 3 or 4 rows must be done with 
the usual numlier of needles, then the st 
may be divided on 2 needles, and shortly 
may be put afl on i needle. 

2 tt(i AVte. — Over, p 2 together, and 
repeat around. 

Kotv, — Turn, purl to end of row. 
Kei^at these 2 rows until work is 
2 inches deep. 

i.r/ Narrowed Roiv.^^oxV as usual 
to within 2 st of end, and turn, 

2 ud Narrtnved Rmu . — Work as usual 
to within 4 st of end, and turn. Con- 
tinue in this way, always letting 2 extra st 
stand at end when turning, until centre 
part of veil is 6 inches deep. Finish 
with a purled row, worked to end of 
needle, k i, p I, all the way acioss, for 
6 rows. Cast ofi, and sew back edges 
of veil together. 

Band for Cop. 

Use the emerald wool and 2 needles, 
('ast on 18 st and k i row. * Turn, 
k 15, turn, k 12, turn, k 15, turn, k 
across entire row. Repeat from * until 
band is long enough to go round cap, 
sew ends together, and slip over the cap to 
hold veil in position when not in use. 


Dotcription of tho Pattoms niustratod on page 222 


No. 9271. A Slcevelkss Overblouse.— 
Sizes for 32 and 34 inches bust measure. 
Material required for the larger size, if yards 
36 inches wide. 

No. 9272. An Ai.l-dow’n Jumper Dress 
WITH Guimpe. — Sizes for 32 and 34 inches 
bust measure. Material required for the 
larger size : jumper, 3^ yards 54 inches wide ; 
guimpe, 2 yards 36 inches wide. 

No. 9273. A Jumper Dress with Deep 
Tucks.— S izes for 34 and 36 inches bust 
measure. Material required for the larger 
size : jumper, 4! yards 36 inches wide ; blouse, 
i| yaids 40 inches wide. 


No. 9274. A Jumper Dress with Short- 
SLKKVED Blouse,— Size for 34 and 36 inches 
bust measure. Material required for the 
laigcr size : jumper, 3^ yards 30 inches wide ; 
blouse, 2 yards 36 inches wide. 

No. 9275. A Square-necked Jumper 
I)RES. s.— Sizes for 34 and 36 inches bust 
measure. Material iei|uired for the larger 
size, 4I yurds 36 inches wide. A pattern for 
the blouse is not included ith this design. 

No. 9276. A V-NFUKED OvERDRES.S W I'I H 
Short-slekvei) Blouse,— Sizes for 36 and 
38 inches bust measure. Material required 
for the smaller size*: overdress, 3! yards 


36 inches wide , blouse, 2 yaids 36 inches 
wide. 

No. Q277. OVERDRES.S WITH REVER 
Closing.— S izes for 34 and 36 inches bust 
measure. Material required for the medium 
sue : overdress, 3^ yards 32 inches wide ; 
blouse, 2i yards 36 inches wide. 

No. 9278. A Slkevei.kss Overblousk.— 
In the medium size only. Material required 
i| yards 44 inches wide. 

No. 9279. An All- down Jumper Dress. 
—Sizes for 34 and 36 inches bust measure. 
Material required for the larger size, 3i yards 
36 inches wide. 


Paper Pattami of all tho above daaim can bo obtainod, price 9d. each, poctace Id. each extra hj 
nBsaalod packet post, or 2d. hj lottor post. Address to the **Giri's Own** Fashion Editor, 
4, Bonvorio Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C 4. 


Will Corretpondenti please note that stamps sent in payment for Books or 
Paper Patterns must NOT be stuck to the letter or order. 
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Answers to Needlework Queries 


A Knitted Cot Quilt 

The design at the top of this 
page makes a very effective cot 
quilt. Directions will be found 
in The Moiient Knttting Book^ 
price 2 s. 6J. net, or 2 j. loJ, if 
jx>sted from this office. The 
design shown here would have to 
be repeated for the desired width* 
or the stri|)es alternated to any 
width required. It is a good 
wearing {>attern, and quite simple 
to master. 

Arum Lilies in Crochet 

You will find <lesigns for arum 
lilies in filet crochet in Beaut/fui 
Crochet on Household Lineti^ price 
2J. by post Zf. IO(/. There 
is a handsome triangle for a table 
cloth corner, a single arum flower 
as a small {lanel, an insertion 
which i'^ illustrated on this pa^e. 
In the same volume you will also 
fiiul a very beautiful deep design 
for a table cloth showing natural 
drooping fuchsias. 

Hem-stitching Linen. 

1 do not adsise you to put 
hem;Slitching or drawn - thread 
work on the 
sheets you are get- 
ing ready for th e 
“ hope chest,” as 
this will a<ld to 
the cost of laun- 
dering ; and, after 
all, though it 
makes a very at- 
tractive finish to 
the sheet, it is not 
often seen, and is 
therefore scarcely 



A GOOD DESIGN FOR A CHILD'S KNITTED COT QUILT. 

See ** The Modem Knitting Book." Price ju. td. net; by post ax. icx/ 



A FILET CROCHET INSERTION SHOWING ARUM LILIES. 

Further studies of Arum Lilies in Crochet will be found in ** Beautiful Crochet c 
Household Linen." Price ax. f>d. net ; by Post as. tod. 


worth the extra charge that laun- 
dries put on nowadays for hem- 
stitched anything 1 The same ap- 
plies to large table cloths. I advise 
you to reserve the hem-stitching 
and drawn-thread work for the 
small tea cloths and tray cloths that 
you will have washed at home. 
Make these as elaborate os your 
fancy dictates. In any case, if 
you have them washed at home 
you won’t send the iron clean 
through the open work the first 
time they are washed, as I have 
known the ironer at the laundry 
to do ! Have your bolster case 
made extra long and open both 
ends : this enables them to be 
slipped on and off the bolster so 
much more easily than when one 
end is closed. In this case have 
a couple with hem-stitched ends 
“ for best,” but have the rest 
plain, unless you have no need 
to consider the laundry bill. 
Many poople are dispensing 
with the nightdress pocket at 
present, since every item need- 
ing to go to the laundry is a 
consideration, and they merely 
slip the folded nightdress be- 
neath the bed* 
spread. At the 
same time, where 
the washing is 
no difficulty, a 
pretty nightdress 
case adds to the 
look of the bed 
and gives an 
opportunity for 
the display of a 
piece of good 
needlework. 


Mrs. N. waacs a 
crochet lace suit- 
able for the bot- 
tom of a blind 
that could also 
be repeated on 
the casement cur- 
tains. Several 
deep designs are 
published in Ar- 
tistic Crochet.** 
Price 28. 6d. net; 
by post 28. 1 Od. 



A GOOD DItIGN FOX BUNDS. 


The lace on the 
left is lust the 
thing for blinds 
and curtains. 
Directions are in 
** Distinctive 
Crochet.** Price 
2s. 6d.; by post 
28. lOd. 
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So many of a girl's prob- 
lems and di£&culties in 
these days arise, it seems 
to me, from a lack of 
adaptability. 

Here is a girl who as a 
college girl loved the com- 
panionship of other girls, and had it in plenty. Then 
she married and went to live in a town where she knows 
no one. Moreover, she has now a little child, who takes 
most of her time ; and as her husband’s means are slender 
she is obliged to do most of the housework, ** Please 
don’t think," she writes, " that I do not love my husband 
and baby. I adore them. Yet I’m the loneliest soul 
you ever knew. Other girls might think this was 
heaven ! A home, a devoted husband, a baby that is 
the darlingest you ever saw ; a garden, a dog and 
chickens, and plenty of books besides — but there are 
days when it is unendurable to me, and I think, ‘ Oh, 
if only I could see the college, and the professors, and the 
girls once more ! ' What in the world is the matter with 
me ! Won't you tell me ? " 

Inadaptability. 

Yes ; that is clearly the matter, as it is with hundreds 
of others who feel they want to get away to somewhere — 
they don't know where. 

Here is another girl, who was once wealthy and is now 
poor — 

" It was good of you to write me of the ' other riches ' 
— riches of the spirit. I know it’s true ; but when 
you’ve lived for twenty-two years in one way, it is 
difficult to be transplanted, as it were, and to an entirely 
different climate and soil. Most plants die when you do 
that. Sometimes I feel as though I were half-dead, too." 

Here is still another who has had the reverse 
experience. Brought up in the simplest manner of 
living, this girl has married into a rather wealthy and 
formal family — 

" Most people would think me the most fortunate 
girl in the world. Well, I'd like them to live in my shoes 
for a while, and then tell me what they think. I'm 
certain there were times when Cinderella would have 
loved to go back to her pots and pans. This life has 
no heart in it at all. I find myself wanting to shock 
these people all the time. I can’t get on with them. 
They all seem to me false and insincere, and I am fearfully 
unhappy most of tlie time." 

Vot. 43 — No. 5*— s 


All these problems could 
be solved, or would prob- 
ably never have arisen if 
these girls had had adapta- 
bility ; if they had known 
how to bend to changing 
circumstance instead of re- 
maining rigid. That is the fault and the mistake, it 
seems to me, of so many lives, their rigidity. They are 
not flexible, fluent, adaptable. 

I marvel sometimes that we can be so dull ; that we 
can fail to Icam to be adaptable ; for adaptability is a 
lesson that life tries to teach us, a hundred times a day, 
as though she herself never, never tired of it. 

I walked a little way down the street the other day 
%vith a blind man. He was making his way about alone, 
waiting at kerbs for happier people to become aware of 
him and take him across the street ; dependent abso- 
lutely on the notice and kindness of others. He was a 
powerful, simple man without much education. I 
walked a few yards with him, and finally saw him safely 
on a street car that was to take him liome ; and in that 
little while, it seemed, I know, to onlookers, that I was 
helping a helpless man ! Helpless, indeed ! I would be 
proud to have such powers as he had, such magnificent 
power of adaptability. For, to the seemingly fearful 
conditions of his life, he had been able to adapt himself 
so as to develop strength and dignity and peace 
and joy. 

He told me tliat he had been blind since he was seven- 
teen ; but that, nevertheless, he was one of the happiest 
men alive. Some woman, it seems, had loved him well 
enough to share his fate with him. He made baskets, 
she did sewing. In this way they were able to make a 
living together. 

Such magnificent adaptability as that makes our 
problems seem for the most part little and trifling 
enough, does it not ? Where we sit inert, and complain- 
ing, strong spirits adapt themselves and create out of 
the conditions you and I call unhappy or hopeless, things 
beautiful and to be remembered. 

Practically every great and noble life has been a life 
of magnificent adaptation. Look into the lives of 
famous men and women and examine their early years. 
How little most of these people seem suited in their 
childhood to their future fate. But follow the history 
of their lives, and you will see that all of them loved life 
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Am you Adaptable 1 

and were constantly adapting themselves, day by day, 
to the demands it made upon them, and the oppor- 
tunities it offered them. 

Adaptability is not a thing that can be attained at 
once ; it is a thing that grows and develops by tending. 
And the seed of adaptability is, I think, sympathy ; 
and those who are day by day cultivating sympathy 
and understanding are, day by day. becoming more 
adaptable. The great men of the world — who have 
most adapted themselves to the world’s needs and 
opportunities — are, in nine cases out of ten, great- 
hearts ” as well. The adaptable girl is the girl with 
the ^nlling loving heart ; the girl who is ready and eager 
to see the rights of other people, willing to yield a point 
generously ; eager to adapt herself to the needs of the 
moment if slie can honourably do so. 

Begin in a small way. Try adapting yourself a day 
at a time — to-day. Try to be willing each morning 
when you get up to adapt yourself to every emergency 
or opportunity that the day may offer you. Try every 
day being a little less positive in your opinions. Say 
over to yourself, whenever vou are discontented or 


opinionated, Of course, I may be wrong about this.'* 
Instead of fretting over little matters and losing your 
temper, try to-day to adapt yourself to that event or 
person who has irritated you ; try to use your difficulties 
instead of rebelling against them. 

To the girl who is adaptable, life offers all her manifold 
riches, and for her one door never closes that another 
does not open. 

ITnder our feet each day is gold and treasure, but 
because we have not sufficiently willing and loving and 
attentive hearts, we do not hear these things calling 
to us, we hear only the voice of our own opinions, our 
own narrowmindedness, our own discontent ; and the 
day goes by dull and profitless. There are immense 
forces around, about us all the while, with which we 
have only to put ourselves in contact. 

The gracious and graceful life, like the gracious and 
graceful body, is the one that is flexible. Begin to be 
gracious, generous, willing, yielding in little matters, 
so that when the need for some larger adaptation comes 
you will be ready for it ; then life, instead of being a 
series of difficulties and shocks, will become a series of 
extraordinary opportunities. 


"My Place" 


A Tlioiiglit to Carry 
throiigli tho Day 


'* Place " is one of those words that are rather difficult 
to define. It has so many meanings, as reference to a 
dictionar}’^ will show. But the range narrows somewhat 
if it is prefixed by the word “ my." " Come round to 
my place," meaning her flat, says the bacheltir girl to 
her friend. And if it is a comparatively new place, she 
says it with pnde. 

" My place " may be the place that I own, or it may 
be the place that owns me — the part assigned to me in 
life. 

We hear a little child say, " That’s my place," and to 
the small person it usually means a seat at the table — 
the one next to father or mother, probably. That position 
means something to him, and woe betide the brother who 
tries to secure it for himself ! 

" My place " goes on meaning something all through 
life. In school it represents position in form, and brings 
with it a sense of competition. It means, to the school- 
girl, “how I stand with regard to my fellow-scholars." It 
IS a test of character or ability. The one whose place is 
always at the top is usually either, clever or hard-working, 
while the one whose place is habitually at the bottom is 
often rather dull or notably lazy. 

Later in life " my place " means my work ; my sphere ; 
my position in the home ; my scat in church ; " that 
state of life unto which it shall please God to call me," 
as our Church Catechism quaintly has it. And we arc 
filling that place somehow. Either we are making it the 
better for our occupation of it, or we are cumberers of the 
ground. The thought of tliat responsibility is a solemn 
one. 

Perhaps " my place " has its touch of bitterness when 
the word " same " is added. A friend comes back to 


By MARY B. 
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visit you after an absence of ten years. She has travelled 
a good deal, or married, or been particularly successful in 
her business or profession. And she says to you, with, 
perhaps, a hint of patronage : " Still in the same place, 
then ? " " Yes," you say brightly, gulping down, for the 
moment, the rebellious thought. You will enjoy that 
little bit of , misery presently, when you are alone. 
And you do ! And instead of being thankful to God 
that He has permitted so little change to enter your life 
in those years — rio great bereavement, no uprooting, ncj 
serious illness, no monetary loss — you have your little 
private moan, the refrain being: "Yes, I'm still stuck 
here in the same old place ! " 

Or you attend a missionary meeting at which the 
speaker is well known to you, a girl with whom you used 
to study five — or perhaps ten — years ago. You had 
interests in common, among them a love for foreign mis- 
sions, and a desire to serve in that sphere one day. For 
her those years liave meant training, followed by service 
in the mission field. For you, they have meant — the 
same place ! And your heart is sad as you think how 
fruitful have been her years compared with yours. But 
did you choose your place ? Did she choose hers ? Were 
not both your path and hers planned by an All-wise, All- 
loving Father ? And if, in each case, the " place " has 
been faithfully filled, dare we attempt to estimate the 
fruitfulness or fruitlessncss of the work done there ? 

One day our place — yours and mine — will be empty, 
so far as we are concerned. May it be that we shall 
only have exchanged it for " a Place " prepared in the 
Father's House " of " Many Mansions." And it will 
be well if it can be said of us then that the place we 
have left is the better for our having been there. 
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Two Books axo PabUshod 
by two Now Anthon 


“WE ASK TIIF AUIHOR TO PUT DOWN THE PKICE 
Oh 'IHP hlHbl hlVE HUNDRED COPIES." 

The Lost 


Choptor Vni. (Continued) 

Hiram Buyer. 

Evie watched the great Hiram Buyer 
anxiously, as he glanced again at her 
MS. 

"Yes, our literary adviser is very 
favourably impressed with your work, 
but what with compositors demanding 
eight-and-six an hour, and paper worth 
its weight in silver, and so on, we can- 
not speculate m an unknown author to 
the extent that we should like to do," 
the publisher went on, while Evie 
listened with strained attention to his 
verdict on her beloved story. " We 
have returned a great many MSS. — quite 
reasonably good — on these grounds 
alone," he continued. " But we do feel 
inclined to bank — you know that ex- 
pression ? — to bank, on your novel up 
to a point. Provided, for instance, that 
you feel the same confidence in it that 
we do ourselves. You do feel, no doubtj 
that it carries in it the seeds of success ? " 

Evie did not like to say so, it sounded 
so conceited, but her manner gave 
assent. 

" Well, then, what we propose is this 
— it*s a very great concession. Miss Glen- 
nan, and I can tell you that some of the 
authors we have turned down would be 


glad enough to get such a chance — we 
will undertake the whole cost, the very 
considerable cost, of production — that 
is to say, the pnnting, paper, binding, 
advertising and so on — if you will, for 
your part, give us a little guarantee as 
to sales. How many copies do you think 
will sell ? " 

He fired the last question at her so 
suddenly that she started. 

" Come now," he went on, as she did 
not answer — " you know that a success- 
ful novel often runs into hundreds of 
thousands — what is the very least 
number of copies you would suppose a 
novel, even by an unknown author, 
might sell ? " 

" It could hardly be less than a thou- 
sand," said Evie, trying to look busi- 
ness-like. 

" So we think. But we shall not ask 
you to guarantee a whole thousand* 
even ; five hundred would be enough." 

" 1 don't quite understand." 

" No ? I will explain then. Supposing 
the book is brought out at seven-and- 
sixpence — a usual price now — we should 
only get from the booksellers roughly 
two-thirds of that; to put it low, say 
four shillings a copy. Now what we say 
is this : ‘ This book is certain to sell, but 
just to make up for what we are prepared 
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to stake on it — ^the cost of production, 
etc. — we ask the author to put down the 
price of the first five hundred copies. 
That would work out at about one 
hundred pounds." 

" One hundred pounds ! " Evie i^as 
aghast. She was not even sure she had 
this amount still left in the bank. 

"It is only a guarantee," he ex- 
plained, looking at her reproachfully. 
" You said yourself that you were sure 
at least a thousand copies would be sold, 
in which case you would get back your 
money. Of course, if we sold, say, ten 
thousand, you would make a very con- 
siderable profit, as we are prepared to 
go on the half-profit system with you, 
if you become an actual partner with 
us in the manner suggested. We advise 
the half-profit system because it brings 
in much more money to the author if 
the book is a real success." 

" I thought a royalty " 

" So you know something about it, 
do you ? Well, a royalty, as you say, is 
a fair agreement, too ; some prefer the 
one, some the other. But we choose the 
half-profit system because, as you doubt- 
less know, the cost of producing a book 
gets comparatively less and less as the 
sale of the copies increases ; the initial 
cost is the heaviest." 




Tbm Lost 118. 

“ I see/* she agreed meekly, feeling 
quite bewildered, but she said no more. 

He sprang to his feet and looked at 
his watch. 

Forgive me, Miss Glennan, I have 
an appointment j I’m beginning to 
.think you haven’t such a high opinion 
of your own work as we have. In that 
case take it back, by all means.** 

” Oh, no, no ! But may I consider 
your suggestion ? ” 

WTiy. of course. We have no desire 
to run risks over it if you don’t wish to. 
Think it over, and if you decide to bank 
on it, send us your cheque for a hundred, 
and we will forward you the agreement 
immediately. Good-bye ! ” As she got 
up, he added, as a kindly afterthought, 
“ Perhaps you have friends whom you 
desire to consult ? ” 

" No ; there is no one.” 

” My dear Miss Glennan,” he said, 
springing forward to open the door for 
her with more politeness than he had 
so far shown, ” you are, then, your own 
mistress ? A very fortunate position.” 

” Perhaps, What about fifty ? ” Evie 
jerked out, encouraged by his kinder 
manner. 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

” What do you mean ? Fifty pounds ? 
And w'e are putting into the cost of pro- 
duction more than double what we are 
asking you as a guarantee — merely a 

guarantee. This trifling sum ” He 

stopped, overcome by righteous scorn. 
If Evie had had a blank cheque in her 
pocket .she would have filled it up there 
and then, to prove she was not a mean 
creature wdio dared not ” bank ” on her 
ow'n work. As she hadn't, she blushed 
scarlet and stammered — 

” I beg your pardon ! ” and got out 
into the passage as soon as possible. 


She gladly accepted this proposal, as it 
was interesting work, giving some scope 
for personality. She began it that very 
day, and at the end of the week she 
found her salary augmented to two 
pounds. 

The samples of these books were in a 
little slip of a room upstairs, and she 
spent some time every day up there 
absorbed in the pictorial geographies, 
attractive readers, and well -illustrated 
histories designed for the lucky school- 
children of to-day. But she had still to 
be dow’nstairs a good deal, and, as a rule, 
only went up w’hen some educational 
buyer appeared, and she was called for. 

This happened in the ten days after 
she had been to see Hiram Buyer the 
publisher, and she had still not made 
up her mind whether to send him the 
cheque he required or not. One day she 
had been in the small room upstairs 
with an elementary school-teacher, a 
very intelligent man, who told her more 
^Sbout the books than she had discovered 
for herself. 

When he left, she stayed on to replace 
the scattered volumes on the shelves. 
The door on to the passage was open, 
and so was the door of the room beyond, 
where either of the partners interviewed 
visitors they w'ished to get rid of quickly 
without admitting them to their own 
private rooms. As Evic's hands moved 
silently among the }>ooks, she heard 
Mr. Hawke, w'ho wras there with a visitor, 
exclaim very decisively — 

” No, I cannot do that ! ” 

As conversations about small business 
matters were carried on all round her 
every day, it never occurred to Evie 
that she might be overhearing anything 
private. In fact, she hardly understood 
what followed at first, though, as her 
mind registered it, something of its 
nature dawned upon her. 

” I have no means to compel you, Mr. 
Hawke,” said the man who was with 
him, speakmg in a high aristdcratic 
voice ; ” but as it is a debt of honour, I 
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thought you would immediately take it 
up, even at some inconvenience to your- 
self.” 

"It is an altogether irregular pro- 
ceeding, St. Clair ; most unwarrant- 
able for you to come here and dun me 
on such a matter in my office.” 

” It is an altogether irregular pro- 
ceeding for the cheque of such a man as 
yourself to be refused by the bank,” 
replied the other smoothly. ” I have 
told you I am going abroad and want 
the money immediately.” 

” As you know, from the fact of the 
cheque being ‘ referred to drawer,* I 
have no money in my private account 
at the moment.” 

” That I understand. But you have 
your share in the firm’s account — a sub- 
stantial amount, I imagine — and you can 
draw me a cheque on that.” 

” I assure you I cannot. Until I and 
my partner make up our accounts half- 
yearly that money belongs to the firm, 
and not to either of us individually.” 

” You mean, then, that you are going 
to do me out of this amount which you 
lost to me at cards, and which is a debt 
of honour ? ” • 

” If you talk like that I shall chuck 
you downstairs, and there’s an end of 
the matter,” said Hawke, with fury in 
his tone. ” If it comes to tliat, 1 consider 
I am stretching a point in paying you at 
all, considering in what shady circum- 
stances the money was won by you.” 

” You hound ! ” 

” Steady I You won’t get anything 
by calling names.” 

” You refuse to draw a cheque on the 
firm’s account then ? ” 

” To settle a private debt ? Most dis- 
tinctly I do. You can wait, and 1 shall 
pay you in due time.” 

” I have told you I cannot wait.” 

” That is your own look-out.” 

Evie had been kneeling by the book- 
case, and at this juncture she suddenly 
sprang to her feet ; in doing so she was 
unlucky enough to knock some books 
off the edge of the table, 
making a noise that she 
felt was loud enough to 
disturb the whole staff. 

She stood trembling in 
the dead silence that fol- 
lowed, a silence broken by 
no sound from the next 
room . Every moment she 
expected her employer to 
break in on her and scarify 
her for having played the 
part of an eavesdropper, 
but as no one came, she 
made a bolt for the 
passage. There she 
stopped. Mr. Hawke 
stood by the open door 
of the next room expect- 
antly. 


Chapfw IX. 

Fmcm to F*e«. 

Evie's natural intelligence, good educa- 
tion, and conscientious work at the 
office quickly led to her being entrusted 
with more than mere mat- 
ters of routine. One day 
Mr. Hawke, who had 
spoken to her once or 
twice on office details, 
himself asked her if she 
would like to take charge 
of the books for sale in 
the educational section, of 
which the firm made a 
speciality. This meant 
that she would have to 
read them up, as if for an 
examination, so as to be 
able to answer questions 
about them to the teachers 
and others who came to 
see them. She might even 
suggest to them what 
books would suit them. 


”I swallow 
No, certain 


a camel and strain at a gnat ! 
I am I would never do that.’* 


So spake I in youth, when I panted for Truth, 

And thought I had found her and held her, forsooth ! 

”I know what to swallow and what to refuse, 

What things to reject and what things to choose.” 

But as I drew nearer, and vision grew clearer, 

I saw I had been as blind as a bat, 

And I cried out in wonder, with heart tom asunder, 
”Lord, which is the camel, and which is the gnat?” 

Lillias Logan. 
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** Oh, it*s you, Miss Glen- 
nan,'* ho said coolly ** Come 
here ** 

With a burmng face and 
trembhng hands Evie went to 
him, certain that she was going 
to be dismissed on the spot. 

Kindly show this gentle- 
man downstairs,” said Ilawke 
affably, flinging the door still 
wider Whereupon Mr St 
Clair came sheepishly forward 
and followed Evie down the 
staircase without further pro- 
test 

Evie was by no means sure 
she had heard the last of this 
disagreeable incident She had 
a confused notion that Mr 
Hawke had disgraced himself 
somehow, and she feared that 
he would be unwilling to toler- 
ate a gu:l in his office who 
knew of that disgrace She 
was not reassured when, a little 
latei, he came downstairs and 
began woi king at the desk be 
side her He had done this 
before sometimes, and she had 
learned something indirectly 
about the making up of books 
fiom watching him She had 
seen him get the printer s 
estimate of the length of a 
MS from Brethcrton and then 
heard him and liretherton con- 
sulting as to whether it should 
be set in the style of an already 
punted book they handled, 
which would make it come out 
at so many pages, or in another, 
of a larger t>pe, which would 
mean so man> more She had 
heard them consult about bind- 
ings, and had seen a row of 
bindings, all in different colours, 
with the same title emblazoned 
on them, set up to get an 
effect 

This afternoon she felt as if 
she were an unhappy mouse 
and a cat were playing with her Hawke 
certainly took no notice of her, but what 
might there not be m his mind ’ Sup- 
pose next week when her money was 
handed to her, there should be a note 
of a week's dismissal ? What then ? 

The afternoon seemed very long, 
stretched out interminably by suspense 
About four o'clock, when Evie had 
begun to feel a kind of desperate resig- 
nation to the longest day of her life, the 
outer doors of the counting-house swung 
inward with unusual vivacity, as if 
thrust forward by someone who would 
say, ” Here 1 am, come to honour your 
office, take note of me I *' 

Evie was at a high desk, two rowrs 
inward, facing the doors directly, and as 
rile saw who the visitor was she turned 


a sickly white For there not many 
yards away, stood Violet in a soft dark 
coat showing a Hash of orange lining in 
front, which was exactly matched by 
the orange-tailed bird of Paradise in her 
coquettish hat Violet, the incarnation 
of dainty refinement, who had just 
stepped out of a luxurious car which 
awaited her outside, and now unex- 
pectedly confronted her cou<;in leaning 
over a clerk's desk in an outer office, 
workmg the weary hours of the after- 
noon away with a heavy heart lest she 
might lose this employment through a 
mischance for which she was not re- 
sponsible ! 

Evie had started, with a tremor that 
ran through her whole frame, at this 
extraordinary apparition Her ffrst 
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thought was that Violet bad somehow 
found out where she was and had come 
to seek her A faint smile dawned on 
her hps, and had it met a glad answering 
signal, would have broken out in wel- 
come all over her face But as she stared 
and Violet stared, it was quite obvious 
that the meeting had not been planned, 
and that Violet was as much startled 
as she Her lips shut tightly on one 
another , with a face like marble she 
averted her glance, and turned to greet 
Mr Hawke, who, after a pause of glad 
surprise, had hastened round to meet 
her, and lead her upstairs to his private 
room 

Evie felt as if someone had poured 
ice down her back and shoulders With 
a great effort she turned her head on a 
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Miss Cornford. She is anxious to have 
them brought out in the best possible 
style. No expense spared. They must 
be set up with wide margins^ and on 
hand^made paper." Then followed a 
long discussion by these two experts, 
sampling various sorts of paper, measur- 
ing margins, and choosing type, including 
ornamental headlines. They were both 
experts in the matter, and they spent a 
great deal of valuable time over it, 
giving that time practically for nothing, 
because, after all, though Violet might 
pay the whole cost of the book, and a 
percentage for the " Office expenses," 
the affair w^as very small, and there was 
nothing " in it " so far as the firm was 
concerned. In fact, they made it a rule 
to shun MSS. of this kind, paid for by 
authors, because it was wasted time so 
far as they were concerned. It was 
really a favour that they had under- 
taken the commission at all, but they 
would turn it out to be worthy of their 
reputation, and would have done so 
even if no personal feeling had entered 
into it. 

Nothing could have been farther apart 
than the methods of the two publishing 
houses with which Evie had now come 
into touch. The one made a speciality 
of publishing the works of those whose 
vanity led them to invest in this ex- 
pensive form of self-gratification, and 
never, as a matter of fact, produced 
anything else, slipping the major part 
of the *' costs " into their own pockets. 
And the other generally refused such 
MSS., unless they w^ere books of a 
technical kind, or likely to enhance the 
firm's standing, but not likely to attract 
a large audience, so that it w'as obvious 
someone must guarantee them. 

Little did Evie know of this, but as 
she stood there she realised that she 
and Violet were both making their first 
literary essay. However, she thought, 
Violet was paying for hers, whilst she, 
Evie, had found a publisher I 

She knew that Violet had occasionally 


written poetry, but she had been very 
reticent about it, and had never let it 
be seen. As these verses were to be 
published they were presumably no 
longer private; and Evie, seeing an 
opportunity to glance over some of the 
type-written sheets as they lay on the 
desk beside her, crept a little nearer, 
and began to look at them. The first 
piece was a short song punning on her 
name, "Violet." She gently raised it 
after reading it and became absorbed in 
the next, then started violently as Mr. 
Hawke's voice said at her elbow — 

" Poetry seems to attract you. Miss 
Glennan ? " 

She had not heard a sound, and her 
wholesale confusion was the result of 
yesterday's, as well as to-day's episode. 
>Miat a pnung odious creature he must 
imagine her to be ! She looked up at 
him, and in spite of herself her eyes 
were full of tears. 

He laughed kindly. 

" Nothing to cry about," he said 
good-humouredly. The office was for the 
moment almost empty, as many of the 
girls had gone to the back premises to 
get a cup of tea. " I would like to hear 
a woman's opinion. What do you think 
of these poems ? " 

Thus encouraged, she turned one page 
after another. How startled he would 
be if she said, " I am interested because 
they are by my cousin." But Violet's 
action had for ever prevented that. If 
she were ashamed of her cousin for work- 
ing in an office, then Evie was much 
too proud to give the relationship away. 
She read on awhile, and murmuring 
something non-committal, returned to 
her own place as the others came 
back. 

The next day Evie received by post 
a bulky package. It was the " Agree- 
ment" from Buyer and Co. She had 
not at that time, seen any publishers' 
agreements, and it interested her much. 

After the usual preliminary, the docu- 
ment ran — 


" The author agrees to transfer to the 
publishers all her copyrights, and her 
other rights in a novel written by her 
entitled Honour Before All, and the 
publishers agree to publish the said novel 
in one volume. 

"All expenses incidental to the cost 
of publishing shall be undertaken by 
the publishers, in consideration of which 
the author agrees that the publishers 
shall be at liberty to sell five hundred 
copies of the said novel for their own 
benefit and without accounting therefor. 
Subject to this the publishers agree to 
pay to the author one-half of all profits 
from the sale of the said book, after 
deducting all expenses incurred in pro- 
ducing, publishing, selling, and adver- 
tising the same. It is agreed as part of 
the expenses that the publishers shall 
be at liberty to include fifteen per cent, 
on the gross profits, in lieu of specific 
charges for carnages, booking, insurance, 
postages, travelling expenses, and estab- 
lishment-expenses. The author shall 
receive twelve presentation copies. 

"The author indemnifies the pub- 
lishers against any action brought on 
account of anything contained in the 
said book. 

" The publishers shall make up ac- 
counts to the thirty -first of December 
of each year, and settle with the author 
for the same after three months." 

There was nothing about the hundred 
pounds, and Evie read that clause about 
the five hundred copies several times to 
try to find the missing money there. 
But she could not find it. All the same, 
the document was signed with great 
ceremony, witnessed, scaled, and even 
stamped, so it was too late now to do 
anything. Anyway, Buyer and 
Co. were going to pay all ex- To 
penses, and it was quite clear bo 
that on the half-profit system 
she must very soon get her 
money back, so she put it away 
and made no expostulation. 
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Having recently transferred a small son 
from a high-brow school, at which the 
entire system of marks and of prizes was 
regarded as little short of immoral, to 
a regulation preparatory school, from 
which he will pass on to a public school, 
at which individual enterprise will be 
stimulated to its utmost by prize days 
and other kindred devices for encourag- 
ing the young idea to shoot, I feel just 
now peculiarly qualified to discuss the 
question as to whether the prize system 
can legitimately be held to develop in 
the budding intellect, incentives and 
aspirations of which the moralist may 
not wholly approve. 

In this case, the child may be said to 
be of good average capability, neither 
unduly precocious for his age nor unduly 
backward. At the high-brow establish- 
ment, where every effort was made to 
stimulate the pupils to work well for 
work’s own sake, and to seek neither to 
gain approbation by climbing over the 
heads of contemporaries nor by dis- 
playing tangible evidences of prowess 
(in the shape of prizes), gained at the 
expense of a certain humiliation on the 
part of those less successful, he was 
described in his reports a* being of un- 
doubted intelligence, and stated to be 
]irogressing favourably. It was observed, 
however, by watchful parents, that little 
or no effort was made towards improve- 
ment in subjects in which he was ob- 
viously weak, and that small response 
was made by them when special pressure 
was brought to bear in the case of prob- 
lems difficult of solution. In the trim- 
mings of education he was certainly 
making a good advance, that is to say, 
he was conversant with the greater 
number of the classical myths, he was 
familiar with the northern sagas, and had 
made many of the nature legends, proper 
to the folklore of the different nations, 
his own. These had been painlessly 
inculcated in him in the form of fairy- 
stories, and they had stuck, much to his 
advantage, just as the stories of Cinderella 
and Robin Hood will stick when less 
picturesque tales have faded from the 
memory. But of the solid drudging 
groundword that most of us would 
escape if we could, but may only evade 
at our ultimate peril, he had assimilated 
remarkably little. Dates were weak, 
even the multiplication table would 

gang all agley at times, and the Latin 
pluperfect would on occasions somehow 
take the form of the future without his 
noticing it. 

When, however, this very ordinary 
specimen of erring humanity became a 
pupil at the well-known preparatory 
school, and was placed in a rather 


humiliatingly low class owing 
to his lack of familiarity with 
the ** I before E, except after 
C,” aphorism, and other useful 
little educational formulae, a 
quite remarkable change was 
speedily observable in his 
outlook. For the first time 
the competitive instinct was 
aroused, and with it the sense 
of personal pride in his work. 

It is unbearable that he 
should find himself taking a 
lower seat in class than boys 
even slightly his younger, and 
the presentation to his mother 
of a weekly class list was ac- 
companied by a very real 
heart-burning when that list 
did not reflect to his credit. 

The game of the high-brow 
school had given place to 
another type of game, far more 
thrilling and with far greater 
possibilities of satisfaction at 
the end. If it was amusing 
to have one’s instruction 
vrapped up in the form of 
pastimes, it was even more 
amusing to play the jolly game 
of going up or going down, 
according to the accuracy of 
one’s answers. If simply set- 
ting one’s mind on the mem- 
orisation of a new declension 
or an extended vocabulary 
meant that next morning one was going 
to sit above Jones Minor, instead of 
below, and take a little of the swank 
out of Smith Major, well, that little job 
was going to be done to the very best of 
his ability, no matter if he did have to 
put on one side the new birthday book to 
secure the proper time to get it perfect. 

Now the ordinary Briton, even though 
he has only just begun to count his age 
in two figures instead of on?, is a sjiorts- 
man. If he likes to do better than his 
neighbour, there is no thought of 
“ crowing ” over him in the unpleasant 
sense. He is purely subjective in his 
view' of the situation, and if he should 
happen to go up to the top, he is thinking 
merely how happy he is in the achieve- 
ment and never how foolish the other 
man is. His pride in carrying off a prize 
or in heading a mark-list is not based, as 
the high-brow school assumed, on self- 
conceit, neither is it concerned with 
scorn for the less efficient. It is the 
same joy that comes to the winner of a 
race, or the champion of a tournament. 
Is not all life rather in the nature of a 
race ? Are we not all more or less par- 
ticipants in a tournament ^ 

I greatly fear that with the majority 


of us abstract maxims work less freely 
than does concrete encouragement. 
Nor is extreme youth so idealistic as 
budding adolescence. At the early 
“a, b = ab ” stage, I much fear me 
that the bribe of a chocolate may do 
more in developing memory than the 
instillation of maxims regarding the 
beauty of work well done without hope 
of rewards. And so does it work for 
some years ahead. It is only as the 
intellect begins to mature and to realise 
that the prize and the mark are but 
symbols *Qf that which is spiritually 
of far greater worth, namely, of the 
knowledge that one has used one’s 
talents to the utmost and, in the parlance 
of the l>oy scout, *’ done one’s best,” 
that we begin to regard work as an end 
itself. And when that time shall arrive 
we shall have learnt the habit of work. 

” Man’s aim should ever exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a Heaven for ? ” sang 
Browning. Human nature, especially 
in its earlier stages, seems to want its 
Heaven defined in such a way that its 
aim is ever clearly in front of it. There 
is something so literal about youth’s 
conceptions that high-flown efforts to 
stimulate its powers on pure abstractions 

\Comluded OH page 341. 
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Our Prayers ^ttM^SpIrltm? Ltte 

We have been thinking together the turning of the soul to God after 


about the results that would follow 
if the teacliing of Jesus Christ could 
only be applied in its fulness to 
human society. Love — Faith — Self- 
Sacrifice would soon make a new 
world ! 

These guiding principles were re- 
garded as acting between one human 
being and another. 

Now let us look together upon the 
relationship, not betw^een man and 
man, but between man and God. 

And the link between ourselves and 
The Lnseen, of course, is Prayer. 

There has been much discussion 
from time to time upon the eflicacy 
of Prayer ; and long ago a sugges- 
tion was made, not in any spirit, 
believe, of wilful irreverence. A 
test was proposed. 

Two hospitals were to be run. In 
the one, Prayer (together, of course, 
with all medical and surgical aid, 
and the best nursing possible) was 
to form an element in the treatment. 
In the other hospital the same ad- 
vantages w'cre to be found, with the 
exclusion of Prayer. “ We shall see,” 
said the inquirers, “ wliich patients 
will recover most quickly ; and if 
there is no difference between them, 
w’e shall know^ that Prayer is useless ” 

It was showm that this bold ex- 
periment w’ould be of no use ! You 
could not ensure a prayerless hospital, 
for the patients themselves could not 
be hindered from Prayer. 

No one can be trusted not to turn 
to God in dire extremity. 

I do not know if the experiment 
was seriously suggested in the first 
place, but it was universally acknow- 
ledged by believers and unbelievers 
alike that, for this reason, it would be 
useless. I^ayer is instinctive in the 
human heart. And surely this is 
significant as a proof. 

Now in all probability those for 
whom I am writing do not need me 
to urge upon them the efficacy and 
importance of Prayer. 

” Of course I say my prayers,” a 
girl would reply, if I were taJking to 
her on the subject ; and she might 
be somewliat indignant did 1 ask her : 
” How often do you really pray ? ” 
But let us look at the matter, ^ec- 
tionately and practically, without 
any wish to descend to trivial details. 
And first take the evening season ; 
surely a time for solemn thought, and 


the activities of the day, and before 
the rest of the night. 

No one would deny that this is, 
above all, the hour for prayer. 

It is also the hour for confidences 
between one spirit and another. 
How easy it is, and how delightful, 
to be shut up with a sister or your 
intimate girl friend, from the pressing 
occupations of the day, and, with 
the scK)thing accompaniment of a 
luiir - brush through your loosened 
tressc.s, to embark upon matters too 
intimate to bear the light ! 

It is tempting to prolong such con- 
fidences ; but at last they must cease. 
A good-night embrace is exchanged, 
wnth perhaps strict injunctions as to 
secrecy, and you are left alone. 

” Oh dear ! I must say my 
prayers ! ” 

This is an un uttered, but it is often 
a reluctant secjuel. 

You fall on your knees Inside the 
bed and bury your face in the cover- 
let, possibly an eiderdown quilt. A 
few hurried sentences, framed men- 
tally, are gone through, and you 
seek repose, feeling that a duty has 
been performed. 

Now this is a mere travesty of 
Prayer. 

First of all — it may conflict wdth 
accepted notions, but in many cases 
it is a imstakc to leave evening 
prayer till the very last thing. Tliis 
may, of cqurse, be unavoidable. But 
when one is thoroughly tired, the 
mind cannot work properly, and if, 
as in the case of my illustration, it 
IS full of the recent friendly chatter, 
it is not fit to approach the Divine 
presence without preparation. 

Then — it may seem heresy — I do 
not think the side of one’s bed is 
always the best place for prayer ! 

” Wliat does it matter ? ” some 
reader may indignantly exclaim. 
” Can it signify where, or how, 1 say 
my prayers ? ” It only matters in 
so far as the posture, and the sur- 
roundings, help true devotion. One 
can pray, of course, standing, walking, 
sitting in a train, tram, or omni- 
bus, in a crowded street, on a hill- 
top, or in a lonely wood. 

But does the diving of the head 
into a soft quilt aid devotion, or 
does it not rather connect it with a 
general sense of somnolence ? 

1 think it has a distinctly sleepy 
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effect, and should advise the reader 
who wishes to find more help from 
her prayers, who is perhaps coming 
to see that she might alter things 
mth advantage; — firstly, not, unless 
it is inevitable, to delay her nightly 
prayers till the moment before getting 
into bed. Pray in the evening, of 
course, but do not let it be at the 
very end of the evening. Secondly, 
I advise her to have some recognised 
place in her room for prayer, where 
she can kneel upright, and where 
the associations arc not those of 
sleepiness and languor. These little 
things are not of themselves impor- 
tant, but they do help or hinder. 

Prayer is of many different kinds. 
There is the ” common prayer ” of 
Christians worshipping in public; 
and the ‘'private prayer” of the 
individual. It is this, of course, 
about which I am writing now. 

And of w^hat unspeakable import- 
ance it is ! 

I may say here that it is of great 
consequence to train children from 
the first in kabits of prayer. Some 
form is helpful, but care should be 
taken that the child really can enter 
into it as liis own. I suppose the 
hymns most usually taught for the 
purpose are still : ” Gentle Jesus, 

meek and mild,” and ” Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” Of the two I 
much prefer the latter. As a little 
creature, I fiercely resented the third 
line in the first-named hymn — 

” Pity my simpUcity.” 

Why, I inquired mentally, should 
my simplicity need pity ? Ought not 
cliildrcn to be simple ? Then, if so, 
why did it need compassion ? Con- 
sequently I altered the line into one 
that did not rhyme, and was perhaps 
hardly applicable to a suppliant of 
vei*y tender years — 

” Help a guilty sinner, pray.” 

This illustration is only given to show 
what unspoken thoughts come into 
the child mind. 

Children that liave been trained to 
speak to God as to a Father, and who 
have been encouraged to use their 
own words, as well as a form, will 
find help in later life. 

And yet, unhappily, there are 
some who used to pray as children, 
perhaps at a mother's knee, but who 
dropped the habit when the childish 



form became too simple for them, 
and there was no one any longer 
to prompt their devotions. This is 
all wrong. For the spiritual life 
cannot exist without prayer. There- 
fore, if any one of my readers has 
ceased to pray, or has allowed her 
prayers to degenerate into a merely 
formal exercise, let her at once re- 
solve that a change shall be made. 
For there is no need to wait in this 
matter. 

If you are bewildered — uncertain 
what to do — longing to find Clirist, 
yet doubtful how you can do it, tell 
Him so. Put all your difficulties, 
your perplexities, before Him. 

Tliis 1 have already urged, as the 
first step in the Spiritual life. 

Prayer must be the expression of 
real, genuine feeling and must come 
from the heart. 

The words of the King in Hamlet 
always strike me as of terrible force — 

“ My words fly up, my thoughts 
remain below, 

Words without thoughts never to 
Heaven go.” 

Resolve, then, first of all, that 
your prayers shall be in earnest. And 
with this end, clear away from them 
all that is insincere, perfunctory, 
only formal ; clioose, as I have said. 


the attitude, the place, tliat helps 
you most. 

Do not fall upon your knees and 
rush, so to spe^, at once into the 
presence of God. 

A preliminary moment or two of 
recollectedness, of silence, is helpful. 
Remember Whom you are approach- 
ing. Do it with reverence, trying 
to realise the nearness of the Divine. 
Lift the desire of your heart and the 
thought of your mind into the atmo- 
sphere of the Presence of God. Even 
if you have but a short time for 
prayer, a portion of it is not wasted 
by being thus spent without words, 
even inarticulate words, just letting 
the thought of God steal into and 
possess your soul. 

It is of ab.solute necessity to dedi- 
cate some regular time to private 
prayer. The danger of hurrying it 
over and letting it degenerate into 
a mere form, the last thing at night, 
has been touched upon. But it is 
equally dangerous to hurry it over 
in the morning before the work of 
the day begins. How easy it is to 
lie a httlc too long in bed, and to 
think, ” Oh i I can pray at any 
time ! ” deferring prayers till some 
indefinite moment, which never 
comes at all ! 

The fact that we can pray at any 
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time and in any place has, perhaps, 
allowed us too much laxity in the 
matter of private prayer. We know 
in our daily work that what can be 
done at any time is often not done 
at all. It is, therefore, of real import- 
ance to have times for prayer, and 
to be strict with ourselves about 
observing them, always remembering 
that we need not keep only to such 
times. They are the ” minimum ” 
of wliat we do. 

Then there is the question of utter- 
ance. 

After the moments of silent recol- 
lection, shall you articulate the words 
of your devotion, or let them form 
themselves quite silentlyin your mind ? 

1 think utterance, in secret, is a 
great help. It has a tendency to 
control the wandering thoughts that 
seem to fly into the mind as soon as 
one tries to concentrate in prayer. 
Those who live most in communion 
with God have left it on record that 
to speak aloud, however faintly, is 
wliat aids them most in the all- 
important matter. 

\Vlien one begins to write 
on the subj ect of Prayer, fresh jj® 
thoughts suggest ihemselve.s, 
and I must put off much that 1 1 n. 

I would like to say until umL 
another month. 
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Rosemary 
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It was Rosemary who opened the door 
to the tall stranger who stood on the 
threshold. ^Mlen the little tinkling bell 
rang, l^Iarie was in the very act of making 
an omelette, and Rosemary, sitting on the 
kitchen table swinging her daintily >shod 
feet and prattling to her old nurse in fluent 
French, jumped down exclaiming — 

" I’ll go. Don’t spoil that heavenly 
omelette for the sake of some old carrier 
or somebody.” 

But no old carrier faced her when she 
opened the door. There was a carriage 
in the dusty road, and a tall man, w’ho 
had evidently just alighted from it, lifted 
his hat as he savr the girl. 

” C'est la maison de Mme. Sterndale,” 
he began in very halting French, ,with 
a strong English accent. 

” Yes,” she answered in English, at 
the sound of which language a look of 
rehef crossed his face. ” Mrs. Sterndale 
lives here. Did you want to see 
her ? ” 

” Very much.” There was a restrained 
eagerness in the visitor's voice and 
manner, and over his face, which Rose- 
mary noticed was ver>' lined and tired, 
there flashed a sudden smile. Something 
m his smile and the shining of his eyes 
— brown eyes, sunken and tired — stirred 
some memory in Rosemary's mind ; it 
seemed to her that in some inexplicable 
way this stranger's face was familiar 
to her, and yet not familiar , that was 
not exactly the word. She was sure 
she had never before seen the man 
who now stood before her, the man 
who stooped a little, as though it were 
an effort to hold himself upright ; whose 
eyes, dauntless and shining though they 
were, held something else which the 
girl could not quite define, something 
of infinite sadness ; whose face was so 
haggard and so tired ; yet w’hose smile, 
when it flashed out, seemed to her the 
sweetest she had ever seen. If she and 
the stranger had ever met before, she 
would not have forgotten his smile. All 
these thoughts went through her brain 
at racing speed whilst she held open the 
door for him to enter; and with the 
thoughts there came again that feeling 
of curious famiharity. 

” Please come in,” she said in her 
pretty gracious way. ” I will go and 
find mother.” 

” Mother ! ” the word dropped from the 
stranger’s lips in accents of profound as- 
tonishment. ” You can’t be Rosemary I ” 

It was the girl’s turn to look as- 
tonished, and her frank eyes stared 
into his tired ones with a question. 

” Do you feel as if I had gone stark 
staring mad ? ” he asked, with a low 
laugh that had the same quality as his 
smile. ” My dear, I ought to have 
introduced myself formally, but some- 


how I have grown stupid and dull in all 
these years, and at the first moment it 
never struck me that you were Rosemary 
— my daughter Rosemary.” 

” Your daughter Rosemary ? ” She 
repeated the words mechanically, then 
put out her hands with a little impulsive 
gesture. ” Oh, have you come back to 
us ? ” she said. ” Have you come back 
to mother and me ? ” And with a 
child-like movement very natural and 
very sweet she lifted her lace for his 
kiss. ” Mother has gone to see M^rre 
Belluse about some chickens,” she said, 
as she ushered their visitor into the 
sitting-room ; “I will soon find her. 
And oh, how glad she will be.” 

Geoffrey Sterndale looked round the 
small room, and out at the open window, 
with a little sigh. 

” Has Grace lived here all these 
years ? ” he said. 

” This is our home,” Rosemary 
answ'ered. ” We love it ; and the view 
out of the window is more beautiful than 
anything else 1 ever saw.” 

Across the garden where the anemones 
and big rosy-tipped daisies starred the 
grass, his glance wandered to the wood- 
land that sloped down to the valley 
and climbed the valley’s farther side; 
to the blue-grey mountains outlined 
against the April sky, and a smile broke 
up the haggard ness of his face. 

” \ory lovely,” he said softly. ” Very 
restful. But I have come to see 
whether ” 

His sentence remained unfinished, for 
at that moment Grace’s form came 
into sight, moving slowly across the 
daisied grass towards the house. At 
sight of him standing by Rosemary's 


side the colour drained from her face. 
She held out her hands with a curious 
appealing gesture, and if the visitor had 
not gone quickly to her side, she would 
have slipped down upon the grass at his 
feet. He steadied her, and, with his 
arm round her, drew her into the house, 
where she stood clinging to his arm, 
breathless and speechless. 

” I oughtn't to have come ’without 
letting you know beforehand,” he said 
remorsefully, ” but I wanted to tell 
you the wonderful news myself.” 

” Wonderful news ? ” She still clung 
to him as though she could never let 
him go. ” What news ? What has 

happened ? You are not They 

haven’t set you free ? ” 

” Can you bear* what may be a great 
shock — only a shock of happiness ? ” he 
asked tenderly. ” Can she bear it ? ” 
He turned to Rosemary standing by tlie 
window, a silent spectator of the scene. 

” 1 think she can bear good news and 
happiness,” the girl answered softly. ” It 
is unhappiness that is so hard to bear.” 

” Don’t look so frightened, my poor 
little wife.” Geoffrey drew his wife closer 
into the protecting circle of his arms, 
and smiled down at her white bewildered 
face. ” There is no more need for fear and 
misery. Everything has come right.” 

” Come right ? ” Grace was only 
capable of echoing what he said. ” Come 
right ? Do you mean they have found 
out the truth ? ” 

” Have they found that you were un- 
justly accused all the time } ” Rosemary 
exclaimed. 

Geoffrey's smile was good to see as he 
turned towards his newly -found daughter. 

‘ * You arc quick in the uptake, my dear,” 
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“ I AM AS PRKF AS EVER,” HR ANSWERED. 
“ABSOLUTELV MV OWN MASTER AGAIN.” 

he said, with something almost of gaiety 
in .his voice. " The truth has come out 
at last, after all these years," 

" And I always bdieved in you — 
always, always!" Grace exclaimed 
passionately. " ' My king could do no 
wrong ' I " 

" Your king didn't certainly commit 
the crimes imputed to him ! Thank 
God, you never doubted me." 

" Never — never for a single instant. 
I knew you were incapable of even 
thinking of such things. The judge and 
jury who found you guilty were just 
fools — ^nothing but fools." 

Geoffrey laughed softly. 

" The evidence was hopelessly against 
me," he said, " and we mustn't be too 
hard on the judge and jury. They did 
their best according to their lights." 

Grace snified a scornful little sniff. 

" Anybody who looked at you twice 
would know you couldn't forge and 
defraud and murder," she said. 


" Oh, but judges and juries are not 
guided by the personal appearance of the 
prisoner," Geoffrey answered, putting 
his wife upon the low couch by the 
window, and seating himself beside her. 
" Now come and make a third, Rose- 
mary," he went on. " I have to get 
accustomed to the possession of a grown- 
up daughter. Sit down here apd let 
me try and realise the wonderful phe- 
nomenon." 

Rosemary perched herself upon the 
arm of the couch, and her father laid 
one hand over hers, whilst his other 
hand was closely clasped by Grace. 

" I can't take it in," Grace said wist- 
fully. " I simply can't grasp that you 
arc free, really free. Can we be together 
again, Geoffrey ? Does it mean that 
you can do as you like, go where you 
choose ? I can’t understand it." 

" I am free as air," he answered. 
" Absolutely my own master again, 
and you and I can take up our lives 
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again where we left them off more than 
eighteen years ago." 

"Oh, Geoff, I can't realise it even 
now." Grace's voice was shaken, eyes 
dim with tears. "It seems so wicked, 
so dreadful, that all these years of our 
lives have been lived apart — that we 
have wasted them." 

" Not wasted them," he said gently. 
" I have tried to learn the lessons the 
years brought ; and these words stuck 
to me : * Wlio going through the Vale 
of Misery use it for a well.' Queer how 
these words helped me, even when things 
were at their very worst." 

Rosemary looked into her father's 
face with quick understanding and 
sympathy. She liked the simplicity 
with which he had spoken — the sim- 
plicity of the whole man was made clear 
to her by his words. 

" But we have been apart, Geoff," 
Grace said tremulously. " Nothing can 
ever give us back the years." 



Roscmury 

•* Nothing can give us back these years, 
but we shall have the rest of our hves 
together; and all the experience these 
years have taught us will make all our 
life greater and better.*' He spoke almost 
dreamily, and again it was Rosemary who 
most quickly grasped his meamng. Her 
eyes, as they met his, showed that she 
understood 

** I still feel dazed and strange,’" 
Geoffrey went on. ** The outside ^^orld 
seemed so noisy and glaring after the 
quiet prison life. At first I could hardly 
bear it. WTien they set me free, I went 
to a London hotel. I felt like a fish 
out of >\ater. Everything was so new, 
and strange, and puzzhng , and as soon 
as ever I could, I came to you '* 

** But even no^\ I don’t understand it 
all,” Grace said helplessly, whilst Rose- 
mary ga\e her father’s hand another 
sympathetic squeeze. Why have they 
set >ou free ^ ” 

“ Because the person who had done 
the things for which I was pumshed 
owned up,” Geoffrey answered gravely. 

'* Do you mean that somebody else 
has let you be pumshed for him all these 
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years ? ” Rosemary exclaimed vehe- 
mently. ” What a horrible shame ! How 
could anyone be so wricked, so cruel ? ” 
” He's dead now, poor chap,” Geo« 
frey said quietly ; ” and perhaps w^e 
oughtn't to blame him overmuch — 
the temptation was overwhelming I 
mean that the temptation to fraud was 
overwhelming I find it hard to forgive 
him taking dear old Uncle Denis's life. 
But it seems to have been the result of 
a violent quarrel. I don’t think James 
meant to do it. I am sure he had no 
intention of doing it ” 

" James ^ ” Grace sat upright, and 
stared at her husband in almost speech- 
less amazement. ” You aren’t trying 
to tell us that it was James who did all 
the tilings of which >ou were accused ^ 
James, who has taken your place at the 
Manor House ? Oh, Geoffrey, how could 
he ? How could he ? And he seemed 
so anxious that I should not suffer. 
Wlien they condemned you, he insisted 
upon sending me an allow’ance, because 
he said he had come into the estate in 
your place, and he felt he must do aU 
he could for me and Roscmaiy.” 
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Geoffrey laughed a little grimly. 

” The Manor automatically went to 
James as the next heir. Under the cir- 
cumstances the least he could do was 
to keep you and the child. I fancy his 
years at Grenlake must have been uneasy 
years. Conscience doesn't ever seem 
to have left him alone ” 

” I should hope not,” Rosemary put 
in breathlessly. 

” He was ill, as of course you know, 
for a very long time,” Geoffrey continued, 
” and I imagine that during that illness 
conscience awoke ii\to still more active 
hfe Then the illness became acute, 
and finally — ^when he was dying — he 
told the truth, the truth which has made 
me a free man It seems that nineteen 
years ago he was in serious money diffi- 
culties, up to his eyes in debt, with money- 
lenders pestering him, and altogether 
at the end of his tether. None of us 
knew anything about this He appeared 
prosperous enough, but he was really 
at the last gasp And then there came 
a chance — a fatally easy chance — c f 
tampering with the books in the office, 
of transferring money from the business 
to his own pockets; finally, of forging 
Uncle Denis's signature Well, there's 
no need to go into detail He took 
advantage of his chance, and saved him- 
self from rum Somehow Uncle Denis’*? 
suspicions were aroused, and he taxed 
James with the crimes. They had a 
terrific row in the office late one afternoon 
after everyone else had left, and m a 
moment of passion and heat, James 
lifted a heavy weight off the table and 
flung it at Uncle Denis, hitting him 
on the temple. He seems to have been 
overwhelmed with horror and dismay 
at what he had done, and he stole out 
of the office as quickly as he could 
Nobody had seen him go in. Nobody 
saw him go out , and as far as the care- 
taker knew, / was the last person with 
my uncle after office hours. There is 
the story m a nutshell—an ugly sordid 
story about which we need never speak 
again. James has done his best to undo 
the wrong he did, and now he is dead 
Don’t let us think evil, or speak evil of 
him now ” 

For very many minutes there was 
silence in the httle room, but from the 
garden outside there came the fluting 
notes of a blackbird's voice, and in 
Rosemary’s nund the song of the black- 
bird will always thread itself into her 
remembrance of that strange and 
wonderful day. 

” And now I have come to you,” 
Geoffrey said, after the long silence, ” to 
ask whether you and Rosemary will 
come home with me.” 

** Home ! ” A choking sob caught 
Grace's voice. ” Oh, you mean that we 
can go home to the Manor House ? 
Home to Grenlake ? It is so hke a 
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dream that I can't believe it even now 
Can we go home ^ And can w^ show 
Rosemary the garden and the flagged 
path between the rosemary bushes, and 
the dear room where she would have 
been born ? And her ancestress in the 
penwinkle dress ? Can we really go 
back ? " 

“ We can go back as soon as ever you 
like Grenlakc Manor is mine again, 
and whenever you like wc can show it 
all to Rosemary " 


choose through thick and 
thin Set yourself an 
ideal, and try to hve up 
to it ** 


Chmptmt Xm 

From the Back of Beyond. 

Rosfmary sat upon the low wall that 
shielded Mdre Belluse’s olive garden 
which was on the side of the road 
farthest away from the farm The 
wall was a pleasant place upon which to 
sit and meditate, fot the sun p'‘ured 
warmly down upon it — so warmly 
that two lizards basked upon the grey 
stones close to the girl, the gnarled 
old trees in the olive garden shut away 
the wind that blew off the mountains , 
and, furthermore, that particular piece 
of wall was a good point of vantage 
from which to survey the white road 
that wound up into the little town, and 
down into the valley leading towards 
(amchnes And Rosemary liked to be 
able to sec the road Then, if any of 
the ncighbouis came trudging along, 
she would jump down and talk to them, 
for slit was a gregarious soul, and every 
living creature in Dragnon was her 
friend 

She had a book in her hand, but her 
eyes were moic often on the road than 
on hci book, and her thoughts were busy 
over the unknown future that lay before 
her What would it all be like —the 
home she had so often pictured to 
herself, the life with a strange father, 
and a mother who was no longer ex- 
clusivel-y hers ? 

To have such a father as hers was, 
without a doubt, a joy beyond all words, 
for Gcotlrcy Sterndale had hrmly iivetcd 
his hold on his daughter’s heart 

" And there arc lots of ways in which 
he will help me you sec,” she said aloud, 
addressing her remark to one of the 
hzards, who kept a wary eye upon licr 
every movement, ” though my god- 
father’s letter has been like a wonderful 
guide He must have been a very 
wise boy, ’ she ended reflectively, still 
addressing her words to the watchful 
lizard ” He knew ^uch a tremendous 
deal about what girls had better be and 
not be ” 

Little phrases out of the treasured 
letter, the whole of which she practically 
knew by heart, recurred to her. 

“ The face and appearance attract 
a man's attention, but it’s the character 
that lies behind with which he really 
falls in love. . . . Stick to the man you 
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Why just these particu- 
lar phrases out of her 
godfather’s letter should 
have stayed in her mind, 

Ro<iemary would have 
been hard put to say 
Still, there they were, and 
dther fragments, too, 
started at intervals into 
her memory But it was 
the sentence about an 
ideal which appealed to 
her most just now Of 
men she knew little Her 
life so far had not brought 
hei into contact with 
those of her own genera- 
tion, and Mr. Merraby, her 
schoolfellows' fathers, and 
the clergyman and the 
doctor who \isited Miss 
Thrampton’s school, re- 
presented to her the mas- 
culine element with the 
exception of course, of 
the male inhabitants of 
Dragnon, and these con- 
sisted of peasants and 
small shopkeepers, the 
pasteur, and the eldcil-y man of medicine 
“ M> idea for you is that you should 
become the kindest and most lovable 
of women and >ou'll have to be very 
kind and very lovable before 1 grant 
you the highest rank ' The last sen- 
tence of her godfather’s letter unrolled 
Itself before her mental vision The 
words seemed to spread themselves out 
across the grass under the olive tices, 
where the httlc grey shadows of the leav es 
danced and played hide and seek with 
the gleaming particles of sunlight that 
wove themselves into all sorts of fan- 
tastic patterns amongst them 

” I would give anything to be what 
he wanted ” she said softly, so softly 
that even the lizards did not stir ” And 
though he sets a high ideal, I mean to 
try and follow it 1 can try to be kind, 
and I’d love to be lovable But, anyhow, 

I can be loving to start with ” 

She said those last w ords a little more 
loudly, and, with a flick of their tails, 
the hzards vanished in that flash of- 
lightning like fashion which lizards hav e 
And at that identical moment a tall 
form came round the bend of the white 
road, and paused rather wearily just 
opposite the wall on which Rosemary 
was perched 

Rosemary noticed that the stranger 
was dressed in rather odd badly-cut 
clothes , but the eyes that were turned 
towards her were very gentle, and when 
the tail man smiled, as he did on meetmg 
her glance, his smile was very kmdly. 

m 
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He wore a beard closely cropped, and 
its brown hairs were thickly sown with 
grey, as also was the hair beneath Ins 
cap There were dark shadows under 
his eyes, and the eyes themselves were 
deeply sunken, as though the man 
had been through some terrible suffer- 
ing , indeed, there was an expression 
in his e>es, gentle as they were, ivhich 
seemed to hint at some great trouble 
or fear Rosemary was not sure that 
it was not fear which lurked in their 
glance— fear of something unknown and 
very dreadful There were a great 
many lines upon his face, deeply carved 
lines, and as he walked he stooped as 
though he were tired 

” Is this the way to Dragnon ? ” he 
asked m slow and difficult French, 
spoken with a strong English accent , 
and Rosemjiry at once slipped off the 
wall to his side 

” That IS Dragnon^ — ^just round the 
bend of the road,” she said , and hearing 
the Engh*>h words a look of relief crossed 
the stranger’s face *' Did you want to 
find anybody there ^ ” 

*' No-o,” he answered, with a certain 
hesitation, and his brows drew together 
in a frown ” I am slaying down there 
at Camehnes ” He nodded over his 
shoulder along the valley road up which 
he had come ” 1 made some good 
friends on the voyage, and I am staymg 
with them ” 

His voice was very refined, very gentle, 
having a singularly charming quahty. 
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Some of the gentleness of the man’s 
soul seemed to be shown in his voice, 
reflected in his eyes, and words Rosemary 
had learnt at school only a little while ago 
came flashing into her mind : ** He was 
a veiy’^ parfit gentil knight.” For some 
unexplained reason they seemed to fit 
the tall stranger who stood looking down 
at her. 

“ It is vcr>" beautiful here,” he said 
presently, lifting his cap with a gesture 
that looked to the girl like one of thanks- 
giving. ” Very beautiful and very restful. 
The violets under those trees arc like 
purple pools.” And again a smile 
hovered over his face as he went to 
the low wall and leant against it, looking 
at the gnarled olive trees, the grass that 
was dappled with sun and shade, and 
the splashes of vivid purple where violets 
bent their heads to the breeeze. The 
air was sweet with their fragrance, and 
from somewhere farther down the road 


there came, too. a waft of sweetness from 
the crimson roses that made a hedge 
about Monsieur Jordain’s farm. 

” It is all so green and fresh and beau- 
tiful,” the stranger went on dreamily. 
” So— different.” 

” Different from what ? ” Rosemary 
asked. She was standing beside the 
tail man, who stooped a little as though 
he were tired. ” Different from what ? ” 
she repeated, when he did not at once 
answer. 

” From bare rocks, from mountains 
that are like a wall — a great wall.” He 
shuddered. ” Bare grey rocks, bare grey 
mountains, a sun that burns like a 
furnace, or icy blasts that pierce to 
your very bones. So different from 
this.” And his eyes once more travelled 
over the olive garden's dappled light 
and shade, to the violets swayed by 
the breeze. 

” Have you (^me from* the sort of 


place you aescribe ? ” Rosemary ques- 
tioned : and hJs eyes came back from 
the soft greenness of the olive garden 
and looked down into her upturned face 
with a glance she could not quite inter- 
pret. It still seemed to her to hold 
something of fear, or of a great shrinking* 
” Yes — I— came from the mountains.” 
He spoke with hesitation. ” There was 
a way out — I found a way out — at last, 
But — everything is so strange — so 
strange.” His voice dropped, he looked 
away from her again, and this tinie his 
glance turned across the valley to the 
elephant-blue mountains mistily out- 
lined against the sky. ” A way of 
escape,” he went on, more as if speaking 
to himself than to the girl. ” Some 
words 1 once heard keep running in my 
mind, but I don't know what they are. 
‘ A way of escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it.' " 

” You are quoting the Bible,” Rose- 
mary answered. “It is about 
God giving people a way of 
escape.” 

” Is that it ? Well, He 
gave it to me at last. But 
I think it only came after 
a long time — a very long 
time.” 

” Why do you say you 
think it only came after a 
long time ? Don't you 
know what happened, if it 
happened to you yourself ? ” 
The man's blue and 
sunken eyes looked full into 
hers, and their sadness gave 
her a sudden wish to cry. 

” I can't remember,” he 
said. ” Thai's just the worst 
of it all. I can't remember. 
Even the memory of my own 
name has gone. I can’t 
get hold of it, try as I will. 
Sometimes I think it is 
coming back to me. I feel 
as if in another minute I 
should remember, and then 
it eludes me again.” 

"Did you have an acci- 
dent ? ” Rosemary asked 
sympathetically. 

" An accident ? No — I 
don't think so. I don't 
know. It all comes back to 
that, you see — I don't know. 
All I can see is that moun- 
tain wall of barren greyness, 
bare rocks scorching in piti- 
less heat, or swept by icy 
blasts ; and myself creeping 
along goat tracks or the 
edge of precipices, clamber- 
ing down steep hillsides 
where the stones rolled from 
under my feet, walking 
through gorges that were so 
lonely and so frowning they 
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made me shudder. And behind all 
that remembrance there is a darkness, 
a darkness which holds in it some sense 
of nightmare, of horror, which I can 
neither define nor recall.*’ 

** How strange. But at last you came 
away from that loneliness on the moun- 
tains ? You spoke just now of a ship.** 

** I got into civilisation at last, after 
wandering in those awful mountains.** 
Again came the shiver which seemed 
to indicate a quaUty of fear which 
Rosemary had never before come across 
in her peaceful young life. 

** And yet he doesn’t look a coward.** 
The thought flashed through her brain. 
*' Not a bit of a coward.” 

” I came to villages and people,” the 
stranger's voice went on. ” And there 
was an Englishman in one of the villages. 
He was visiting the district. He took 
rae into his camp, and 1 went down with 
him to the plains ; and there other 
people were good to me, and I got to 
Bombay, and they shipped me off to 
England. But the friends 1 made on 
board begged me to stop with them at 
Camelines until perhaps my memory 
came back. You see, 1 shall be stranded 
when I get to England. 1 know nolxKly. 
1 have no clue to my friends or relations 
I am just a bit of flotsam and jetsam.” 
And he smiled a queer whimsical smile 
which brought a lump into Rosemarie’s 
throat. 

"Oh, 1 am sorry ! ’* she said, putting 
out her hand to him with an eager 
gesture. " It must be horrible for you, 
horrible not to know' anything alxiut 
yourself. It is like being cut off from 
all your past.” 

" I am cut off from all my past,” he 
answered. ” A great black cloud hangs 
between me and it. But some day it 
may lift. Who knows ? And mean- 
while I just live a day at a time. When 
1 am less of a crock I shall try to get 
some work — if anybody w'lll employ a 
semi-imbecile." 

Rosemary laughed. 

" I don’t think you look much like 
a semi- imbecile," she said, her eyes 
again meeting his eyes, which, in spite 
of their sadness, were so quiet and 
steadfast. " And I am sure you will 
quite suddenly remember everything. 
And then — ^won’t it be exciting picking 
up the threads ? " 

" I wonder," the tall stranger answered 
slowly. " I — wonder." He rested one 


are apt lamentably to come to the 
ground* As in business life, so in the 
school career, competition, so long as 
it be not carried to a pitch at which 
it dominates the finer susceptibilities, 
makes for effiiciency and advancement. 
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hand upon the rough stones of the wall, 
and his gaze again wandered over the 
valley to the soft mountains. " Sha n’t 
I be like a kind of Rip Van Winkle ? 
Shall I find that everybody I cared for 
is dead or has forgotten me ? Will my 
place in the world have been filled 
during all these blank years ? '* 

"There will l)e another place for 
you," Rosemary answered with confi- 
dence. " There are places for every- 
body. You will find you are wanted 
somewhere. I am sure wc are all 
wanted somewhere." 

" What makes you so sure ? ** The 
stranger smiled down into her flushed 
eager face, the certainty of her tone 
gave him an odd sense of comfort. 

" I don’t know," said Rosemary 
slowly. " I just do feel sure. You see, 
it isn’t likely God would have showed 
you that way out, that w'ay to escape, 
if He hadn’t any place for you after- 
wards. He doesn’t do things at random. 
I expect He has some work all ready 
for you somewhere, and presently you 
will find out what and where it is.” 

" You are very comforting," the tall 
man said abruptly. " Will you tell me 
your name ? And do you live here in 
this green place of peace } " 

" What a lovely way of describing 
it ! ” Rosemary's eyes shone. ” Yes 
— I w’as born here, and I've lived here 
nearly all my life until now. Now I'm 
going away from it. And my name is 
Rosemary — Ro.semary Stcrndale. ' ’ 

" Rosemary," he repeated. "I like 
the name Rosemary. It makes me 
think of some place I once saw." His 
brows drew together again in a painful 
effort of memory. ” There were great 
clumps of rosemary beside a flagged path, 
the leaves w ere very grey -green, and the 
flowers very grey -blue in the sunlight 
And somewhere — close by ”— he spoke 
more slowly, piecing together the pic- 
ture in his mind — ^"somewhere close 
by there was an arch covered with pink 
roses. The petals fell upon the rosemary 
bushes," 

" There, now, you see ! ” Rosemary 
exclaimed. " Your memory is beginning 
to wake up, and by -and -by then* w ill 
come other little links to help you, and 
you will be able to tell w'hcre you saw' 
those rosemary bushes. And then you 
w'ill get the missing clue you want.’’ 

" I w'ish I could I I wish I could ! ” 
came the vehement reply. " If only 

Pilses or No Prises? 

Conduded from pste 233. 

As soon as we withdraw the competitive 
stimulus we are in danger of encouraging 
such stagnation as w'c find in the ordin- 
ary Government office, an institution 
that has become a byword for slackness 
and ineflficiency. It may be that when 
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Rosemary 

I could tear down the curtain, the black 
curtain that hangs between me and my 
past, how thankful I should be I But 
it hangs there like a pall. They have even 
had to invent a name for me," he added 
bitterly. " 1 couldn’t tell them my 
own.” 

" What have they called you ? ” Rose- 
mary asked gently. " And you mustn’t 
mind about it, because, you see it ls 
only for a time — only just till you 
remember ” 

” You arc a born comforter,” he an- 
swered impulsively. " And perhaps you 
are right. Perhaps I shall soon remem- 
ber. Meanwhile, for all practical pur- 
poses, my name is Smith — John Smith. 
They felt —we all felt — 1 had better take 
a name that was quite non-committal, 
quite ordinary. Smith does as w'ell as any 
other.” 

" What’.s in a name > ” Rosemary 
quoted gaily. ” By -and -by you will be 
able to laugh over your John Smith 
name. 1 don’t see that it matters wdiat 
you are called. Nothing can prevent 
you from being you ” 

” If 1 only knew who 1 w'as ! ” he said 
ruefully. 

For a few' moments longer the stranger 
lingered, talking to the girl whose youifg 
fresliness charmed him as much a.s did 
the peacefulness of the countiyside. 
And when presently he turned to make 
his way back to Camelines, they shook 
hands as though they had been old 
friends. 

" Some day, w'hcn you are in England, 
will you come and see mother and 
father and me ? ” Rosemary asked. 
" And perhaps w^hen you see tlio clumps 
of rosemaiy bushes in the Manor garden 
you will remember where you saw those 
other bushes and the pink roses. This 
IS where our home will be.” She tore 
a scrap of paper from a letter in her 
pocket, and, writing upon it licr name 
and address, handed it to him. '* And 1 
believe father could help you,' she added. 
“He and my mother are away now; 
they have gone aw'ay to the mountains 
just for a few wxeks, as a kind of grown- 
up honeymoon ! When they come back 
we are going home. And if some day 
you could know father, I be- 
lieve he might be able to help Jo 
you to find yourself again. He 
is the very kindest man in the 
world, and alw^ays ready to help 
everybody ! " 


wc have attained a higher plane of 
being we may be able to ascend with- 
out its assistance, but until that day 
has arrived let us not seek to deprive 
our children of its undoubted influence 
for good. 



Miml Washes Silks 
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If you called Mimi a laundress she 
would be furious. Her professional cards 
and the smart little closed motor which 
goes round Paris to collect her orders 
bear nothing but one 
word : ** Mimi.** To get 
a garment ** Mimi-ed ** is 
to have it wondrously re- 
stored to its first freshness, 
and that without any of 
the horrid smelliness which 
often spoils cleaned goods. 

When people ask her, with 
admiration, if she works 
charms upon the things, 
she smiles in her myste- 
rious way. 

But to me, her friend, 
she speaks the blunt truth ; 

“ Charms I I just wash 
them — w’ash them the right 
way.** 

There are as many dif- 
ferent kinds of washing, she tells me, as 
there are countries. Mimi travelled a 
good deal in her youth, and picked up 
all sorts of odd notions here and there. 
For examp>, her wonderful w^ashing 
of black woollen dress materials was 
learned in a convent high up on the 
snow line in the Italian mountains. 

'* The nuns unpick their habits and 
Avash them once each year,*' she told me. 
“ The habits always look new, and yet 
a nun has onlv two, which last her whole 
life.'* 

First, the thing must be ripped apart 
and the lining and trimming taken away. 
Then it must be w^ell brushed and beaten, 
to get rid of the dust. Next it must be 
put into a big tub of cold water to soak 
till next day 

In the morning put a big boiler on llie 
stove, with two gallons of cold water in 
it. Pick two large double handfuls of 
ivy leaves — common ivy which grows on 
the house. Wash them well. Put them 
into the boiler and let them boil rather 
fast for two hours. Take them out, put 
in the soaked material, and boil that in 
its turn for two hours. Lift out the 
pieces with a couple of sticks and hang 
them from a line in the open air and 
shade, fastening them by their edges 
only. You must not wTing or squeeze 
them, just leave them to drip themselves 
dry. 

Her Woollen Cloth 
U Never Croon. 

At the end of one day in hot weather, 
or tw’o days in moderate weather, you 
will find that they are comparatively 
dry. Now" lay on the floor a lioard, 
larger than the largest piece of stuff, 
and cover it with a smooth old towel 
which will not give off " fluffs." Sjiread 


the pieces on this, pulling each into 
shape as you do'so, and arranging them 
in such a way that you make a flat 
smooth packet of them. Cover them 
with another towel and 
another board ; weight the 
top l)oard heavily with 
stones or irons, and leave 
the whole thing to itself 
for a week. 

You wrill find that the 
stuff comes out exactly 
like new, not the least bit 
faded or " greened ’* ; not 
the least bit shiny ; and 
with none of that horrid 
stiffness which spoils 
washed woollen materials. 
It has exactly the same 
texture and surface as if 
the pattern of the garment 
had just boon cut from 
fabric new from the .shop. 
The treatment takes away dustiness and 
shabbinoss, but not actual spots such as 
stains of blood or grease or anything of 
that kind. Tliese must be dealt with 
before the material is put to soak, and the 
same method is excellent for removing 
spots from garments which arc not to be 
washed afterward. It can be used on any 
dark w"oollcn material — black or coloured 
— with the exception of faced cloth. 

If you think that grease is present in 
the spot, lay a .sheet of blotting-paper 
over it and press with a hot iron. It 
is w"cll to do this to all doubtful spots, 
for the ironing does not hurt the stuff, 
and it is always possible that *some 
amount, at any rate, of grease exists in 
the stain. After this, spread the stuff 
out on a clean board, and rub into the 
mark a finger full of dry soft soap, the 
best flakes that can be bought. Rub 
it in as hard as you can, and leave it for 
twenty-four hours. It literally eats up 
the dirt. Wash it out again with a strong 
nail-brush and plenty of clean cold water. 
When you have finished there will oe no 
trace of the stain left at all. 

Evan Silk can 
ba Wachad. 

There is a wrong way as well as a riglit 
one of wa.sh)ng or rubbing out 
a sta I n . The wrong way is quite 
an ordinary one ; the person 
l>egins on the .stain itself, and 
rubs round and round w-orking 
outward. Naturally, she pushes 
the dirt outward as she goes, 
with the result that, when dry, 
there is a watermark all round 
the cleaned patch. The right 
way is to draw a fair-sized circle 
all round the mark with your 
wet finger or wet rag, letting it 
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be a full inch away from the mark at 
all points. Start on this circle and 
rub inward, dabbing up the moisture 
when you get to the middle, so that the 
stain is removed rather by dabbing than 
by pushing. A stain cleaned in this way 
dries right off, and no watermark is left 
at all. 

Mimi gets — literally by the dozen — 
dresses and coats and costumes of 
taffeta, stiff silks, poplins, and so on, 
which cannot be washed in the ordinary 
way, and would smell if cleaned. She 
does them beautifully. This is the way 
she manages silk things — 

First, take away any trimmings of a 
different stuff, and undo anything in the 
way of gathers, so that the garment may 
fall flat. In ripping, Mimi takes care to 
leave in the stitches as far as possible, 
so that they may guide the person who 
is going to make the garment up again. 
One seam, up the whole length of the 
garment, must be undone in the case of 
a dress, so that the silk may lie flat on 
a table. 

Next, prepare (i) three big baths or 
buckets, filled with clean cold water : 
(2) a clean wooden table ; (3) a clothes- 
line in the garden, or in some other place 
where you can throw water without 
doing harm ; (4) a new nailbrush, not 
too hard ; (5) the cleaning preparation, 
which consists of a quarter of a pound 
of honey, three ounces of soap flakes, 
and half a pint of denatured alcohol. 
Dissolve the flakes in the smallest 
possible amount of hot water, then add 
the other ingredients, and stir in a pan 
set in boiling water in the sink. As soon 
as they are thoroughly mingled, let the 
mixture cool, stirring it from time to 
time. 

Spread out the silk on the table. Di}) 
your brush in the cleaning mixture and 
brush all over the garment, gently and 
steadily, taking care not to crease the 
silk into little pleats as you go. You 
must brush both sides of the material, 
using enough of the cleaning mixture to 
soak it thoroughly. Much strength in 
rubbing is not needed, but very great care 
must be taken that all parts are touched. 
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If a small piece is jumped over it will 
come up as a mark when the silk dries. 

Take your dress by the shoulders and 
plunge it right into the first bath, 
taking care not to crease it. Don't rub 
It in the least, only dip it in and out 
about six times. The water will become 
full of soap and dirt. Pass on to the next 
bath, and do the same there. The water 
will be soiled again, but much less so. 
Repeat the process in the third bath. 
The water will remain almost, if not quite 
clean. 

Hang up the dress from the clothesline, 
pegging it only by the tops of the sleeves, 
so that it hangs down its full length. 
Throw over it three or four buckets of 
cold water, just to complete the rinsing, 
and then leave it to drip. 

As soon as it stops dripping take it in, 
and if you see that any parts still have 
water in them, wipe them gently with a 
soft clean rag. Have ready your ironing- 
sheet, spread with a smooth covering of 
wool. You cannot iron silk on a cotton 
sheet ; it comes up all hard and shiny. 
Neither can you iron it on fluffy wool — 
it gets lots of little hairs. Mimi uses for 
her silk things a sheet of white cashmere, 
well washed and ironed. Jt answers 
perfectly. 

Use irons that are only just warm 
enough to dry the stuff. If too hot they 
will crinkle it. Iron slowly and rather 
heavily, going always in the direction 
m which you feel least resistance, taking 
care not to make little pleats in the silk, 
h'or a dull surface, iron all the time 
through the covering. Wlien the dress is 
ironed, hold it up by the shoulders and 
shake it well. You will then find it as 
brilliant as new silk and soft and supple. 

Infioito Cure w 
th« S«cr«t 

The same treatment can be used for 
hat trimmings, scarves, children's sashes 
— anything, in fact, that you like. Do 
each thing separately, for fear that the 
colour may run a little in the rinsing 
water. As a matter of fact, it hardly 
ever does, but it is always best to keep 
on the safe side. 

If you have different pieces of silk to 
do, wash the first and get it out on the 
line before you start the second. To 
leave the cleaning mixture soaking into 
the material, even for a few minutes, 
might damage the colour. 

Coloured washing silks, such as .shan- 
tungs, jap silk, and so on, are much easier 
to do, although they need a certain 
amount of care, particularly when they 
are patterned, as the pattern is apt to 
run. Soak them for half-an-hour in cold 
salt and water first, as this sets the colour. 
Never wash together two silks of different 
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tints. Take fresh water for each new 
silk. 

Make a good lather of tepid water and 
soap jelly. Squeeze the silk well in this, 
pounding it up and down with your fists, 
but not rubbing or wringing it in the 
least. Never use hot water, and never 
rub any soap on the material. 

After washing, rinse the silk in tepid 
water, and then hold it under the cold 
tap and let the cold water run on it 
for a good three minutes. It is most 
important that all the soap should be 
cleared out from the weave of the 
material. 

Now rinse it finally in salt and water. 
If it seems at all faded add a tea.spoon- 
ful of vinegar, which will brighten pinks, 
greens, reds, or blues. If you are dealing 
with a shantung or tii.ssore, rinse in cold 


it vigorously between your hands. Then 
re-dampen it by dipping in water, and 
begin the drying-and-pressing process all 
over again. This generally brings things 
right, though the wear and tear is serious 
enough to make one wish to avoid this 
remedy. 

When washing new muslin, soak and 
squeeze it first in cold water to take out 
the dressing. Afterwards wash it in tepid 
soap and water, just like washing silk, 
the only difference being that a pinch 
of borax should be added to brighten the 
colours. Never rub or wring it. 

All cotton goods that have a coloured 
pattern on a contrasting ground should 
be washed on a windy day, when they 
can be hung out of doors and dried at 
once. The faster they are treated and 
done with the less chance there will be 


tea instead of in salt and water, letting that the design will run into the back- 
the strength of the tea depend on the ground. If the design has started running 
depth of cream or yellow tint that you do not wring the thing. Lay it between 
wish to give to the silk. If it is a two clean towels and use them just 
material that wants a gloss on it- add like blotting-paper, to take up so much 
one tablespoonful of methy- 


lated spirit to one pint of cold 
water and squeeze the silk in 
this after rinsing it in the salt 
and water. 

Never wring or twist silk in 
tlie least, and never hang this 
kind of silk out to dry. 
Squeeze and thump it well 
between your hands, to press 
out as much w’ater as possible. 
Then fold it evenly, wrap it 
in a soft, smooth, clean towel 



and beat it well, or put it cotton 
through the clothes - wringer washed 
twice or three times. If you see 
that the towel is getting soaked, change 
it. The silk may lie wrapped up in the 
towel for a while, if you cannot con- 
veniently iron it at once. But you must 
take great care that it does not get too 
dry, for it cannot be sprinkled as cotton 
clothes can. Each drop of water makes 
a sort of dimple on it, so sprinkling is 
out of the question. If, by chance, it 
gets too dry, it must be entirely dipped 
into water, and then beaten out in the 
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of the wet that the stuff no longer drips. 
Then hang it out in the shade and wind 
To set the colours in black-and-white 
or grey cotton things, mix a little pepper 
into the rinsing water. For blues and 
purples put in a little citric acid. For 
greens and pinks use a drop or two of 
sulphuric acid— about six drops to a 
gallon of water. If the thing is faded 
use one tablespoonful of vinegar to one 
pint of water for rinsing. 


towel again. 

SetUnz Colours. 

Have ready the ironing-table, with the 
woollen ironing-sheet on it. Pull each 
piece of silk into shape, spread over it 
a clean scrap of the same stuff as the 
ironing -sheet, and use a moderately hot 
iron. Never press heavily on silk when 
smoothing it. Glide over it quickly and 
lightly. 

Sometimes a silk which has not been 


If it is a deep cream or a ehampagne 
colour, rinse it in a gallon oi water in 
which a big double handful of hay has 
been boiled. The hay must be washed in 
cold water before use, and, after it has 
boiled for a quarter of an hour, must be 
strained and cooled. 

If you have a garment in those strong 
rather crude contrasts of colour now 
fashionable, melt one teaspoonful of 
sugar of lead in a bucket of water and 


properly rinsed turns hard in the ironing soak the garment for one hour before 
and becomes almost lik^ paper. In this washing. This treatment must not be 
case shake it most thoroughly and rub employed for delicate things. 
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Decoratton and the 
Diiilng4toom 


Til# FosidlbUltl#e 
of Modonitslag 
th# 01il*F#tliloa#a 


I HAVE always had great fellow-feeling 
for George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser, who 
wanted so badly to begin all over again 
and begin different.’* There are times 
when one views one’s household gods, 
even those for which one cherishes the 
most real affection, and could find it in 
one’s heart to scrap the lot, beginning 
all over again with some definite scheme 
that shall be free of the heterogeneous 
blight that in the course of years has 
fallen on one’s furnishing. But since 
in compromise and adaptability lie the 
secret of much of hfe’s comfort, most 
of us have to set our wits to work to 
fit in that which we happen to own with 
that which we would fain achieve. 

Happily some of our leading firms are 
keenly alive to the necessity for adapting 
old-fashioned (a very different thing 
from antique) pieces of furmture to the 
modern taste. Thus, if you should 
happen to have inherited from your 
family some ponderous pieces of nine- 
teenth century mahogany, too excellent 
as regards quality and condition to 
dispose of, yet too out of sympathy 
with the more modern feeling for decora- 
tion to prove acceptable, a really wonder- 
ful transformation of this into pleasing 
bits of Georgian furniture may be 
effected. No alteration is made in the 
actual structure of the sideboard , table, 
or cabinet. The smoothly-rolling 
drawers, the commodious cupboardb, 
are left as the excellent cabinet-maker 
hr^t turned them out, save that a little 
light ornamentation in the manner of 
the famous eighteenth century designers 
1^ added in the solid. A little delicate 
rarving is conferred upon the edges of 
the table or the chiffonier, and to the 
])anels of the cupboard-doors are added 
delicate applied ornaments in similar 
w'ood, in the form of the garlands, rams’ 
heads, or urns, so beloved of the Brothers' 
Adam, Chippendale, and Ilepplewhite* 
What this method can achieve in the 
transformation of a heavy piece of 
Victorian mahogany has to be seen to 
l>e realised. Nor need tlie fastidious 
tomplain in this of an immoral intro- 
duction of the spurious or the faked. 
The chiffonier or the w'ardrobe remains 
.structurally exactly as it was ; one has 
merely lightened its effect, just as one 
may lighten a frock by adding some 


dainty trimming to it. The firm in 
question will draw up schemes of adapta- 
tion to suit any particular piece of 
furniture. 

Thus, if one begins with Victorian 
mahogany, great is the success one may 
still achieve. As a background for its 
deep brown tones I feel that something 
other than the heavy reds and rather 
oppressive blues to which it is usually 
condemned, is desirable. Once introduce 
a French grey or a soft coffee tone as a 
background and it will be found to have 
shed at least half its Victorianism. 
Really good shades of grey, not so light 
as to be insipid, yet not so dark as to 
l)e depressing, are, in my experience, 
the most difficult tints to meet with in 
a pattern-book of wall-papers. Far 
better results are to be gained by having 
the w^lls first hung with a cheap lining 
paper m white and then treated with a 
couple of coats of water-paint in a shade 
selected from the very comprehensive 
little book of pattern colours issued by 
the large manufacturers of this medium. 
I say water-paint from motives of 
economy. Naturally one prefers the 
greater solidity and quality of a wall- 
paint based on oils, but the difference in 
cost is great, and, so far as colour effect 
goes, there is not sufficient diftereiKc 
between the tw'o to render the extra 
outlay in every case justifiable. 

If not already jx>.ssessed of a sidt*- 
board, there is no need to go to the very 
considerable expense which .so ambitions 
a piece of furniture represents. If one 
is using the room for other purposes than 
merely to take ouc'.s meals m it, a 
dining-room cupboard, .sufficiently low 
to admit of trays being rested upon it, 
is less likely to brand the room as one 
for consuming one's food in Such cup- 
boards are now being largely sold in place 
of dressers and sideboards, for in com- 
paratively few small houses and flats 
does the accommodation allow of rigid 
specialisation, .so that preference is 
naturally given to the furniture which 
IS not directly connected wdth any 
particular function. 

The dining-room, tlierefore, wliich is 
also a sitting-room, need boast no set 
suite. It may be composed from single 
items in the same way as one's drawing- 
room, and look all the more congenial 


for it. The only suite which is at present 
generally in vogue is the " three-piece 
set ” of couch aud easy chairs. These 
are for the most part fashioned on far 
less ponderous lines than in the past, the 
framework being frequently either of 
lightly-carved wood, enclosing caned 
sides and back, or of open slats of oak. 
The cushions are of coloured corduroy 
or of velours, according to the calibre 
of the set, and are in most cases of the 
loose variety. 

In regard to curtains, unity of effect is 
to be achieved by matching these in tone 
with that of the sofa and chair cushions. 
Golden brown velveteen in the cushions 
would combine well with curtains of 
warm brown poplin (the mercerised 
make of cotton has all the appearance 
of licavy silk ) and with filet net of 
daffodil yellow for the windows. Against 
walls of the coffee tint suggested, these 
could not fail to be harmonious ; but 
supposing grey walls to have been 
selected, a deep sapphire blue would both 
look well and prove practical in wear. 

In regard to the carpet, one's prefer- 
ence lies with plain colours, expressed 
m good pile, yet one knows from ex- 
perience that such carpets are too much 
disposed to show footmarks to be really 
successful in use. A good plan is to 
select a patterned carpet for the centre 
and have this bordered in plain pile, 
which shall match in colour the pre- 
vailing tone in one’s walls or hangings. 
This plan often works out, quality for 
quality, more cheaply than the purchase 
of a " made " carpet, and at the same 
time enables one to develop one's colour 
scheme satisfactorily. 

WTien choosing the woodcuts for the 
walls, don’t forget that these too are 
designed nowadays with a view to 
enabling you to continue in them your 
scheme of colour decoration. This is 
important, for many a good landscape 
or flower-piece can be totally deprived 
of its beauty by being placed amid sur- 
roundings that annihilate it. E.specially 
nowadays, when bold effects dominate 
our furnishing ventures, is it essential 
to take into consideration the environ- 
ment in which one is about to place one's 
works of art. Hence the vogue which 
the good -coloured woodcut is to-day 
enjoying. 
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Books which are Among 
our National Possessions 


Nbither the Bible which, as everyone 
knowF, Queen Victoria once describe as 

the secret of England's greatness/* nor 
Shakespeare, whose greatness ** is so 
far above all other Englishmen as still 
to remain something of a secret," was 
in my mind when choosing a title for 
this article. 

The books of which 1 propose to speak 
as among our national possessions are 
the Encyclopadia Britanmca and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 

Tha ** EncyeUip«dli» 

BritaanicA.*' 

Tl^e Ency elopes dia Britannica, which 
has been in existence for a century and a 
half, is as much a national institution 
as the British Museum. It is, in fact, 
the British Museum of encyclopaedias. 
But the Museum — that great collection 
of *' exhibits " in Bloomsbury — has set 
limits, specialises on certain subjects, 
and does not claim to cover the entire 
field of knowledge, as the Bntannica does. 
Were I to liken the Encvclop(sdta Bri* 
ianntca to the condensation, within the 
space of one shelf, of the stored knowledge 
of all the books in the Museum Library^ 
I should be nearer the mark. The longer 
and more important articles form a 
library of text-books — summarised text- 
books, neijessarily — upon every con- 
ceivable subject, and by recognised 
experts whose verdict carries authoritj 
In the House of Commons, when a state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister was 
disputed, he replied, “ I refer those who 
challenge it to that impartial authority, 
the Encycloperdia Britanmca,** thereby 
giving the astute business manager of 
the greatest educational work of its 
kind in the world, an opportunity for an 
excellent advertisement, of which he was 
not slow to avail himself. To advertise 
the Encyclopesdta Britannica is not my 
business. Here I write of the volumes 
not as advertised, but as I have found 
them ; and unless one is so fortunate, 
which I am not, as to possess authorita- 
tive text-books upon all branches of 
human knowledge, to possess a set of the 
Bntannica is to come within pleasurable 
distance of that favoured condition. In 
times of leisure, when reading casually, 
no less than when engaged on the stiffer 
work of " reading up a subject," I find 
myself uninformed upon some point 
bearing upon the matter, I take down 
a volume of the Encyclopcsdia Britannica 
from my shelf and there, without 
difficulty, I discover just the information 
I require, or at least sufficient to " carry 
on *' until I can consult some even more 
highly-specialised work. On literature — 
unless on some " abstract " question or 
for general information — I consult works 
other than the Encyclopcsdia, perhaps 


because, on literature, I happen to 
possess a greater number of authoritative 
volumes than on any other subject. Nor 
must one expect an Encyclopaedia of 
Universal Information as exhaustivelv 
to specialise on any one subject a.s do 
works dealing with that subject alone. 
For the same reason, an electrician, a 
chemist, a biologist — ^and the same holds 
true of other specialists — will turn for 
what he requires to a standard text-book, 
rather than to the Encyclopcsdia Bri- 
tannica. But for the general reader of 
either sex, no work known to me is so 
valuable or so indispensable. 

As an eleventh edition, in twenty- 
nine volumes, containing 30,000 pages 
(44,000,000 words), the work of 1,500 
distinguished experts, has recently been 
issued, and the publishers (125, High 
Hoi born, W.C. i) announce that they 
wrill be happy to send an illustrated 
booklet giving the fullest information 
regarding contents, as well as specimen 


pages of both issues (one of which costs 
just half the price of the other) on 
receipt of a postcard. I shall do better 
to record that fact than lengthily and 
unnecessarily to enter into further 
details. 

Th« DicHonArjr of 
National Biofraphy." 

As a biographical dictionary (exclud- 
ing the living, and confined, as the title 
indicates to our own countrymen and 
countrywomen) the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography is another national 
institution. Edited first by Sir Leslie 
Stephen, and, later, wdth the assistance 
of Sir Sidney Lee, who finally became 
the editor, with Mr. Thomas Seccombe 
as his assistant-editor, the work is un- 
equalled in this or any other country. 

I was myself working almost daily at 
the British Museum when some of the 
volumes were in progress, and met all 
three editors there, and occasionally 
elsewhere. When my reading desk 






Books which sro Among ovr Notlonsl Possessions 


happened to be next or near to one of 
them, I remember the feeling, akin to 
awe, with which I regarded the closeness 
of their labours, the appalling numl>er of 
books consulted, and the thoroughness 
with which each volume was searched. 
My wife's first husband. Professor G. T. 
Bettany, M.A., B.Sc., of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and my one time senior 
editorial colleague, w'as a prominent 
contributor, and as the proofs of* his 
articles were frequently in my hand, I 
had opportunity of seeing for myself 
how unsparing were the pains and care 
on the part of the editors to ensure 
accuracy and completeness. Again and 
again Professor Bettany showed me 
queries as to a fact or a date, or inquiries 
for the authority for any statement made. 

The great undertaking was in prepara- 
tion at the end of i88j, but the first 
volume appeared two years later. When 
Leslie Stephen was at work upon it, he 
was pressed to write the Life of Henry 
Fawceti . and Sir Leslie’s sister wTote to 
him : “ Well, happily, there need be no 
hurry about this ! ” To which Stephen 
replied : “ You miglit know me belter 
by this time. Milly ! Don’t you know 
that I’m like a hoop ? \Mien I’m not 
going at full speed, I drop.” The wonder 
l^ that Sir Leslie did not drop — not for 
lark of impetus, but from sheer over- 
speed, for at that time he was revi.sing, 
tliecklng, ami curtailing, or elaborating 
the articles of his contributors, and 
reading all }>roofs him.self ^\‘hcn I add 
that there were nine hundred bio- 
graphies all under the initial ” A,” the 
amount of work in\olved may be 
realised. 

There were, too, difliculties with the 
contributors, for Stephen wTOtc to his 
fnend, Professor Croom Robertson, that 
the “ dictionary must be kept going, 
though I begin to long for the day when 
it shall appear and have its fate decided 
one w’ay or the other. The antiquarian 
is a more troublesome creature to tackle 
ill some respects than the average con- 
tributor to a magazine.” (Stephen had 
been editor of the Cornhili, and so spoke 
with knowledge). ” He is rtht so humble. 
He thinks me an inferior animal, lKJcau.se 
I don't care for the obscurest sweepings 
of minute information, and treats me 
from a pinnacle of moral complacency. 
I don't know that he is worse than a 
poet, but he is nearly as bad.” To Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford he said that the ” diction- 
ary is about my bed and about my path, 
and spies out all my ways, as the 
Psalmist puts it.” 

In March, 1890, the name of Mr. (now 
Sir Sidney) Lee appeared as co-editor ; 
and in May, 1891, Stephen told Sir 
Sidney that the work must thenceforth 
appear as ” Edited by Sidney Lee,” and 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s own name be with- 
drawn. 


Sir Sidney celebrated the completion 
of the Dictionary by giving a dinner to 
the contributors, at which, I believe. 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
W’as present — an unprecedented happen- 
ing, .surely, in the history of literature, 
and signifying the national importance 
which the future King attached to the 
completion of so great a work. 

Wherein the Dictionary of National 
Biography differs from all other works 
of the sort, is as follow’S. If the reader 
wrish to inform herself about some fellow- 
countryman or countrywoman of only 
ordinary eminence, she will search other 
biographical dictionaries in vain. She 
may count among her own forbears 
someone of distinction in his own day, 
but unless he were of outstanding 
eminence, he is not likely to be mentioned, 
.still less included. The Dictionary of 
National Biography throws a w’ider net, 
and aims at the inclusion of every 
distinguished Briton w’ho in his or her 
own day and time did w’ork, or held 
position, of note. A .supplementary 
volume which has since been issued 
brings the work fairly up to date. 
Recently an abridged t*dition of the 
biographies has been published in a 
single volume. Thus a w’ork which is a 
national Roll of Honour, of which every 
Briton has cause to be proud, is within 
the reach of all 

*”ni« BmI Books** and 
**A R«ador*« Guide.** 

1 conclude, as it were in an appendix, 
with a tribute to two works- one to all 
intents and purposes — w’hich if not 
” national possessions ” in the sense in 
which the term is applied to the En- 
(yclopadta Brtlannua and the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography — are 
scarcely less monumental in the labour 
involved. The Encyclopctdia Britaninca 
and the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy are the work of many hands, 
under the mo.st competent of editors. 
The Best Books and A Header's Guide, 
published in London by the firm of 
Messrs. Swan Soniienschein, in New 
York by Me.s6rs. G. Putnam's Sons, and 
in Bo.ston, I’.S.A., by the American 
Library Bureau, are the w’ork of one 
man, Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein. 

Whether to possess or to consult at a 
public library, they arc invaluable, both 
to the student and to the general reader. 
The first named. The Best Books (pub- 
lished in 1887), has the title of the 
.second, A Header's Guide (publi.shcd in 
1895), as a sub-title, and the later work, 
which deals with “Contemporary Litera- 
ture,” is supplementary to the other. 
Both volumes have been reprinted 
since. 

When I say that The Best Books was 
in the printer's hands for three years, 
and runs to more than a thousand pages 
of small type, some idea of the work 


involved may be gathered. Following 
the example of Punchy which occasionally 
reviews books in terse rhyme, instead of 
in the more usual prose, one distin- 
gui.shed critic wrote of The Best Books — 

“ With blank amazement — almost awe — 
we ask, 

How could one life yield time for such 
a ta.sk ? ” 

Here, in short, is a reader's guide to 
the choice of the best books in every 
department of Literature, Science, and 
Art, with copious indices, both of 
authors and of .subjects, that of the 
latter being grouped into .sections, sub- 
sections, and paragraphs, to assist in 
consultation. 

Among those who ask my advice upon 
literary subjects or upon some cour.se 
of reading, very few “general readers,” 
and by no means all students, arc as 
much as aware that such invaluable 
works as The Best Books and A Header's 
Guide have been compiled. Yet the 
value of the tw’o books is priceless. 
Wliether general reader or student, each 
of us is likely to have occasion to wish 
to know what are the best books upon 
a given subject. Pntil my own attention 
was drawn by a friendly librarian to 
Mr. Sw’an Sonncnschein’s volumes, 1 
s])ent many precious hours in search of 
what 1 wanted, ran.sacking among other 
volumes, the British Museum ('ata- 
logues, in which books are grouped under 
.subjects. One reader in a thousand, or 
in many thousands, may wish to inform 
herself of all the books upon a specified 
matter, and her I refer to the British 
Museum Catalogues. But for the remain- 
ing thousand, or many thousands, to 
whom I address myself, to be .supplied 
w’lth an easily accessible list of the very 
best books is exactly what she needs, 
and this she w’ill find in Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein 's two volumes. 

Of The Best Books, one of the greatest 
critical journals in America .says : “ The 
student will do well to postpone the 
consultation of other books of reference 
to this which will tell him at once where 
to find the best in the whole existing 
literature of our language.” Of the first 
edition of the .same work, the verdict of 
the A thence nm (then the leading critical 
journal in England) was : “ It is a book 
which even a man of great learning may 
be glad to consult, and a man, beginning 
to learn, will find invaluable.” 

If this article— a rough-hewn wooden 
.sign-po.st, set by the way for the direction 
of travellers — do no more than bring to 
a reader’s notice, and for the first time, 
the stores of information to be found in 
Mr. Swan Sonnenschein's two volumes, 
the Editor of The tliRL's Own Paper 
and Woman's Magazine, by whom 
my subject was selected, is likely to be 
justified of her choice. 
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A ProfMcloa that Olrls 
mat to Bator 


By IIABT FRAHCBS 
BtULmOTON 


The Appeal of 
Joumalum 

No. 1. Education and Attributoi that are Euential Preliminaries. 


Hardly a week passes tliat I do not receive letters from 
girls who aspire to become journalists. The experience 
of the Editor of The Woman's Magazine is the same, I 
know, though in an enhanced degree. Soon after the 
end of the war the Ministry of Labour did me the honour 
of placing me upon their Advisory Board in connection 
with applicants desiring to be prepared for newspaper 
work, under the Government scheme of training for girls 
and women whose employment ‘was ceasing upon the 
Declaration of Peace. 

Whether, however, it is the girl in a sheltered home 
circle, or these more sophisticated erstwhile war-workers, 
the first impression that such applications always make 
upon me is, how amazingly little these people realise of 
the conditions that prevail in the office of a great daily or 
important weekly newspaper. The lady journalist " 
that hashes across the pages of inexpensive fiction is 
a being that never was on sea or land ! She wears 
lovely frocks and hats, she goes to Court balls and exclu- 
sive ceremonies. When the editor is taken suddenly ill 
she dictates the leading articles, and covers her paper 
with glory in a grand “ scoop " as to a plot to kidnap and 
conceal the Prime Minister. And she is always described 
as having " a salary that a Cabinet Minister would envy.” 

But in more years of h'leet Street than I like to count 
up, I have never met her or anything like her ! 

The Atpirmliont, Introductory* 

Commendatory. 

Many and various are the reasons that a girl will put 
forward in support of her claim to come totally unpre- 
pared to a post on the editorial staff ” I am quite 
ready to read through the papers end make cuttings 
that I think w’ould be of interest,” she will write, when 
applying for such an appointment. Or, '' I could arrange 
manuscripts in order ; see that the desks were supplied 
with paper and pens, and make myself useful in many 
ways if I could only have a trial.” 

But the writers of sub-leaders and editorial notes prefer 
to do tlieir own reading and select their own subjects. 
The professional journalist numbers each sheet of "copy” 
in readiness for the printer, and marks what is to be inset 
as well as changes of type to be employed. In every 
office is the useful working individual who lights the fires, 
empties the waste-paper baskets, fills the ink.stands, and 
does all the rest of the humbler tasks that make for the 
comfort of the members of the staff. 

Then there is the young lady whom you instinctively 
feel is a merely dreamy reader of anything she can pick 
up, from a text-book on the study of conchology to the 
last and gloomiest novel translated from one of the Scan- 
dinavian tongues. Her plea is that ” she loves litera- 
t ure, and feels that the only vocation in which she could 
hope to succeed w^ould be one in which she could always 
brow'se amon g books . ” 

To those of us who know the drive and strain at which 
so much newspaper work must be done, the vision of 
leisured ease, an armchair, and all the latest works as 
they come from the publishers is oddly entertaining. 
The paths of the reviewer do not pass along pastures that 
offer such easy grazing. It is one of the curiosities of 
the mental outlook of those who want this kind of work 


that they feci themselves equally competent to pass 
judgment upon a volume dealing with military strategy 
or antique oriental porcelain. 

Sometimes, too, there comes the offer of the young lady 
to improve the columns of the paper. She tells the 
editor bow they might be made so much better. The 
periodical that is serious and critical might have a weekly 
section upon jazz music and dancing ; the popular 
weekly concerned with the interests of the home ought 
really to pay more attention to the League of Nations, 
and she would be equally prepared to undertake either 
of these amendments. Moreover, she thinks it very dis- 
courteous that she receives no reply to her suggestions. 

From ParonU and 
TBBcliori. 

Sometimes it is the parent or teacher who puts for- 
ward the aspirant's claim to attention, lliere is the 
mother who, on the strength of having stayed in the 
same seaside boarding-house with a distant relation of 
the editor feels sure she may venture to ask him for 
an appointment on his staff for her darling Doris. She 
proceeds to explain, ” The dear girl is so clever. She made 
notes during the rector’s sermon last Sunday, and you 
could hear him sa>nng the things ; while her diary is full 
of all she hears and sees. She sent some verses to the 
local paper on ‘ Our Flower Show ' with such lines as — 

” ‘ And there you saw the daisies pied, 

Whose beauty ha.s no lazy pride,' 

that everyone said was such perfect poetry.” 

The elementary schcxil-teacher discovers a prodigy who 
has, at fourteen years of age, begun to record her impres- 
sions ” quite like Marie Bashkirtseff.” Her mother, it 
appears, is the biggest gossip in the place ; her father 
knows the inside of the county gaol for offences con- 
veniently classed as petty larceny. ” Here, indeed,” says 
her enthusiastic monitor, who prides herself on taking in 
a weekly literary review*, ” you will have one who will be 
able to give you the true tranche de la vie as it is being 
spread before us in these moving times.” 

The Place of 
EdueatioB. 

Into these examples has been conden.sed the kind of 
typical applicant whose variation is merely in the matter 
of details. Not one of them assigns the slightest import- 
ance to the place that education must bear in the equip- 
ment of the journalist who hopes to do anything better 
than the merest hack-work. To them all the profession 
appears to present a happy hunting-ground, unclosed by 
those barriers of examinatic ns that must be passed ere 
one may enter the Civil Service, medicine, teaching, the 
training necessary for nursing, or any of the callings 
likely to afford a satisfactory livelihood. 

Presumably even the most cocksure of these self-satis- 
fied applicants would admit that a knowledge of English 
and the art of composition were desirable if any one pro- 
posed to write for publication. But to use the language 
to its fullest and most plastic advantage, and to construct 
sentences upon a definite and shapely form, a fair aquaint- 
ance with the classics is necessary. 

It need not be altogether insistently urged that this 



Tli« Appeal of Joarnallam 

should include Latin, desirable as that might be, but at bobbed hair, or the height of the heels worn by her 
least there must be ^vide acquaintance with the great followers. 

masters of English prose and poetry. With our English As to a good working knowledge of shorthand, it is an 
Bible we have what no other language possesses — anabso- exceedingly valuable addition to a journalist’s accom> 
lute standard of comparison, by which can be judged plishments. The gallery of the House of Commons is 
what may or may not fittingly be employed. And who- now open to women, though it is a privilege that few of 
ever knows the magnificent phraseology of the Author- them use unless there is some exceptional event taking 
ised Version, as well as that of Shakespeare and Milton, place. Yet 1 tliink it is not rash to prophesy that before 
Addison and Johnson, and the newer masters of style of long some really great paper will employ a woman regu- 
the Victorian period will never descend into vulgarity of larly on its gallery staft to watch especially the matters 

expression. This is not to say tliat they will not employ that will arise of more strictly feminine concern. Such 

modem forms — there are occasions when one may use a a position might well appeal to an ambitious woman. In 

mere colloquialism or even an expressive slang word — any case, shorthand is useful in the matter of interviews 

but such will enter into the whole in its due sense of or information from specialists on their own subjects, 

proportion. TypewTiting is now demanded for the presentation of 

Sp^^i-a " “Py '■ in *n^ny 

that w EwfinHal . ManUl 

Without a sound knowledge of history no one can hope Equipmant. 
to go far in newspaper work. It is not the histor5% as Not long ago the editor of a famous daily paper w^as 
laboriously learnt in the class-room, consisting of famih- addressing the .students taking the journalistic course of 
anty with a number of dates, more or less irrelevant to the I’niversity of l^ndon — the most thorough scheme for 
one another, but it is rather the understanding that comes the theoretical training for the profession that has ever 
from the study of books bearing upon the social life and been laid down in this country. This is what he said : 

development, and the growth of national institutions. “ It is essential that the journalist should possess an 

More is needed than a superficial cognizance of the names education as broad, as deep, and as varied as possible, 

of a few’ Prime Ministers and statesmen, of decisive and, in addition, good shorthand, good typewTiting, a 

battles, or tlie places at which treaties were signed. There mastery of foreign languages, a mastery of English — the 

must be the further powder to convey, if even by the most difficult language he had ever tried to learn— a 
lu^l^test allusiveness, what was the line of policy of the training in the use of reference books, the jiower of corn- 
men that brought them about. pression, clearness of thought, and a sense of logic." 1 

As to geography, the need of thorough knowledge is give the quotation as emphasising what I liave already 

too obvious to call for any emphasis. Only in recent said, and I am in most complete accord with his views 

ironths a good many of us have had to re-learn the divi- on other aspects of the subject. 

Sion of Central Europe, and form some idea of the extent He touched also on the point that " the journalist 

and l>oundaries of the new’er States Those of us to must have a strong grip on the realities of life ; must have 

whem such knowledge is essential have secured the deep sympathy with and understanding of human pas- 
newest maps, not forgetting in this connection Lord sions, desires, frailties, and aspirations." Now these 
Salisbury’s sound advice to ** use a large map," as tilings are not to be expected from the girl whose vain 
conveying clearer ideas. imaginings would take her away from her high-school 

You may urge you liave no ambitions yet to write the classes to the editorial office, 
leading articles which may touch on these matters. But Yet everyone can gain some insight into these things 
any day may turn up some question as to their exports from even the narrowest circle. Would you know' wliat 

and industries, and the capable journalist must have carried me, the daughter of the rector of one of the most 

the basic knowledge upon which to add the facts gleaned rural little parishes of the south-west, straight into 

from specialised experts, if her work is to interest and Ixindon journahsm ? It was a study of the lives and the 

inform the general reader. housing, the thoughts and the hopes of the agricultural 

In these days it is absolutely es.sential to understand labourers among whom 1 had been brought up. It was a 

the problems of social progress. Such questions as how subject on which 1 had both knowledge and sympathy, 

the co-operative movement aro.se, or what w^as the origin and the editor to whom the little series was oflered — 

of trade unionism underlie matters of every-day new’s- the late Mr. Passmore Edwards — recognised the fact 

paper concern, and it is impossible to deal adequately at once. From that day J have never looked back, 

with these modern phases and manifestations without though my ultimate professional ambition developed 

know’ing wliat has been the trend of influences of well- itself later. 

nigh a century. Then there must be a .sense of proportion, which can 

The subject of w'omen’s labour is one on which the estimate how far the thing that seems so overwhelmingly 

average girl knows nothing whatever. Ask her who important to yourself will appear to others. This, too, 

was Mrs. Patterson ; to give a summary of Lady Dilke's can be cultivated. You perhaps regard some local 

efforts ; or, when W'omen inspectors were first appointed scheme in your suburb or town as superfluous and im- 

under the Factory Acts, and she will stare blankly. Yet practicable. But at least you can listen to the views 

there may be, sooner or later, a strike among any big quite sincerely held by others, and let them have their 

body of women w orkers from pickle packers to tea-shop due consideration in relation to the views of w hich you 

waitresses, when the woman journalist, set by her have become the doughty champion, 

newspaper to deal with the affair, will do so with a k 

general knowledge of industrial conditions that will put rmnilal 

forward something of better value in the eyes of the The soundest health and constitution is essential to 
outside public than some gasps about the leader’s the journalist. Not only will tliis be necessiiry for tlie 
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lulfilment of the daily task, but, as we are beginning to 
realise as never before, that the sound body means the 
mind that is balanced and can form right impressions 
and judgments. In a nei\spaper office there is no place 
for the faddy person who wants coloured environments 
according to the day's particular mood. 

There is no place, moreover, for nerves or headaches, 
or such disabilities. The work has to be done and done 
to time. It used to be said by the late Sir Edi\in Arnold 
in his brilliant years of editorship that he preferred a 
punctual mediocrity, to an unpunctual genius. Certainly, 
if the commoU’place person brought In the material to 
a newspaper office it could be put into some sort of 
sliape by capable sub-editors, and is indeed sometimes 
done over a sudden accident or catastrophe, though 
it would be impracticable as to thoughtful articles or 
reviews. But the most magnificent piece of writing 
would be useless if it failed to arrive in time. 


Ths Appeal of Jonmaltem 

Therefore, there is a good deal lor the aspirant to think 
over before she puts forward her claim to come into the 
profession. Perhaps if it were standardised, and brought 
into line with the other professions by means of examina- 
tion and degrees, it wtiuld in the end be easier to enter 
than it is now, when each one lias only his or her personal 
qualifications to offer. But the first and definite point 
that I want to urge is this : the vocation is not one for 
those who think it offers an easy road to anyone who 
cannot bring into it extensive general knowledge, and 
personality that stands distinguished and apart. And, 
moreover, there will be no joy, and only qualified measure 
of success when the work is done as a routine 
task. The profession claims enthusiasm and To 
ideals, over which we do not always take the ^ 
outsider into our confidence. But they are 
there, as they must be with an}^ who w'ould offer umd, 
truly conscientious work. 


A Inatter of 
Opinion 


My cousin Philip and his wife are 
highly cultured and artistic persons. 
Their tastes are far superior to mine. 
My own idea of comfort is to live in 
rooms w^ell filled with solid mahogany 
furniture of the mid-Victorian period, 
and to gaze on terra-cotta painted 
walls plastered over with large oil 
paintings in heavy gilt frames. 


lt*s w«ll m do not 
oU tUnk allkol 


My surrounaings make them shud- 
der, their flat being furnished with 
spindly-looking tables and chairs, 
with old Persian rugs and no carpets. 
This, they tell me, is tlie proper tiling. 
Rooms should never be crowded, and 
the furniture should all be of the 
same period, apparently the older 
the better. Now, apart from con- 
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siderations of comfort, I have never 
been able to see why one style shouUl 
be superior to another ; and age in a 
chair has alw'ays seemed to me a 
disadvantage, especially with icgard 
to the legs. However, few of us think 
alike. Take the case of Philip and 
Aunt Emily's things, for instance. 
When Aunt Emily departed some 



Dra/mnhf 
Qttrmd LtigK 


IT WAf UrriD INTO THE VAN WllH ALL THE 
RESPECT out TO 1T« ACS AND INFIRMITY. 
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time ago she left the furniture, 
china, and general contents of her 
house to be divided equally between 
Phihp and myself. The money for 
the most part was left in other 
directions, but Philip was cheered 
at the thought of the china and 
other valuables, so did not seem 
disappointed. 

“ She had some g')od old Worces- 
ter and Dresden, not to mention the 
Spode dinner service, which is com- 
plete/’ said he ; “ and the furniture 
was nearly all Sheraton or Chippen- 
dale.” 

After a long delay the legacy 
arrived on one of those very warm 
afternoons last summer. The four 
men in charge of the ” Road or 
Rail ” motor- van were most obliging 
and careful. Still, it was rather a 
trial. Imagine my feelings after they 
had gone to find the drawing-room 
filled with rolls of carpet and hearth- 
rugs, seven tables, three pairs of 
winter curtains, a large eiderdown 
quilt, mountains of blankets, four 
sets of fire-irons, and a copper coal- 
scuttle. A few weeks previously I 
should have welcomed these things 
with joy. As it was, it made me feel 
quite moist to look at them. 

” WTiat a comfort them blankets 
will be in the winter,” said the char- 
lady encouragingly. ” You’ll never 
know what it is to feel cold any 
more.” 

I quite agreed with her. 

Then cook put in a word. 

” There’s six large cases full of 
glass and china downstairs. The 
foreman is coming in the morning 
to unpack them. Oh, and there’s 
two chairs, but one of them must 
have been sent in a mistake. It’s 
such a curious crazy armchair. 
Wouldn’t be safe to sit in it, I should 
think.” 

Cook was right there. She’s a 
substantial woman, and the chair 
was very ” crazy ” indeed, I found. 
However, I decided t(^ keep it for 
the present in the tool-shed with the 
idea of presenting it to the dustmen 
eventually. 

The following morning Philip 
called. I was feeling very pleased 
with myself as a result of recent 
purchases at Brownsmith's summer 
sale, and, arrayed in a nice little 
cretonne frock, received my cousin 
in the drawing-room. 

” W’e've shared the ” he began, 

then staggered back with a look of 
positive horror on his thoughtful 
countenance. 


” Isn’t it pretty ? ” I asked inno- 
cently, turning round so that he 
should have the full enjoyment of 
the pattern. The shock restored his 
speech. 

” Pretty I ” he repeated with scorn ; 
” a thing like that I Blue apples and 
mauve foliage on a pink background. 
Elizabeth, you really get worse. A 
person with your figure should dress 
in subdued tints, and, preferably, 
plain materials, or at most a very 
neat pattern.” 

” Well, this is neat and cheerful 
at the same time,” I retorted; ”but 
I have another dress even more so 
— life-size green parrots pecking at 
very large oranges on a grey ground- 
work.” 

Philip waved aside this feast of 
colour with a frown. 

” You make me forget w^hat I 
came to say. Something about — no, 
that wasn’t it. Oh, I know now. 
Yes — about the furniture. We’ve 
shared the things up pretty fairly, 
only I find you have one tablespoon 
too many. . Give it back, if you 
don’t mind, and you shall have 
this instead.” 

” This ” was a handsome silver 
butter-knife, which I had often ad- 
mired on Aunt Emily’s table. I felt 
quite touched. 

“That is really very good of you,” 
said I. ” Arc you quite sure you 
don’t want it ? ” 

Philip surveyed the butter-knife 
w^ith some distaste. 

“ Wily, no. It’s good, of course, 
but rather too massive for my 
dining-room.” He spoke absently; 
tl^ere was evidently something on 
his mind. ” There are two more 
tables I want you to have,” he went 
on. “ One is for the hall. It'll look 
better than your present table, and 
go very well with that chair of Aunt 
Emily's. That’s a good chair, you 
know. There’s one just like it in the 
South Kensington Museum.” 

“Oh, but,” I protested, “you 
are really giving me more than my 
share. Wouldn’t you like some of 
the other things to make up ? There 
are five cut-glass decanters and a 
very nice crimson plush table cover 
with yellow ball fringe.” 

His reply really surprised me For 
such a mild person he became almost 
vehement. 

“ No, thank you. What an idea ! 
I’ve no use for decanters ; and Minnie 
simply couldn’t exist in a room with 
a crimson plush table cover, to say 
nothing of the fringe.” 
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I subsided on to the South Ken- 
sington Museum chair in a crushed 
condition. Meanwhile Philip calmed 
himself, and resumed in a pleading 
tone, as of one asking a very great 
favour — 

“No; what I should really like, 
if you can spare it, is the old Englisli 
ladder-backed rush-seated armchair.” 

Under this ornate description I 
had some difficulty in identifying 
the broken-down object in the tool- 
shed. 

“ It used to be in Aunt Emily’s 
back kitchen,” I observed in a faint 
voice. 

“ I know — I know. What a dese- 
cration 1 It wants properly doing 
up, of course. It has a superb back. 
My dream,” he continued, fixing me 
with the dreamy eye of a true enthu - 
siast, “ is that some day I may live 
in a place with only one picture ” 

“ On each wall ? ” was my inter- 
ruption, feeling a better grasp of the 
subject. 

“. No ; in the entire house. In the 
dining-room I should have a Welsh 
dresser, a table, and perhaps three 
rush-seated chairs. Even you would 
admire it, Elizabeth.” 

It seemed highly unlikely, but why 
inflict unnecessary pain by airing 
one’s sentiments. 

“ Probably you would have rushes 
on the floor to match,” I put in, 
beginning to feel my way. “It 
seems a modest ambition of yours, 
Philip. 1 always want such very 
expensive things, unfortunately, such 
as .some really good diamonds, and 
— and I can’t recollect now half the 
things. Well, you shall have the 
chair.” And here 1 ventured on a 
regretful sigh. “ At all events 1 shall 
know it is in good hands.” 

You will observe I did not refer to 
the dustmen. So very frequently does 
one find that silence is golden. Later 
on we parted in a gush of mutual 
gratitude and good feeling. 

The next day I summoned Punnett, 
the local greengrocer, who came with 
his horse and van. He also broughl 
his son to assist, a hefty youth, who 
was popularly credit^ with the 
slaughter of three Germans single- 
handed during the war. They flung 
the double doors wide open and 
seemed prepared to lift a full-sized 
grand piano if necessary. The first 
sight of the old English ladder- 
backed atrocity appeared to surprise 
them. I implored them to deal gently 
with it, and it was lifted into the van 
with all the respect due to its age 



and infirmity The shades of evening 
were falling, and 1 was pleased to 
note that none of the neighbours 
were watching at their windows 
After an interval the van returned 
with a moon-faced kitchen clock, 
two hearthrugs, a brass fender, a 
tea service, and several saucepans 
Mr Punnett unloaded these articles 


and came upstairs for further in- 
structions and his money I saw his 
gaze wander round my well-filled — 
but not crowded — drawing-room, as 
he said — 

‘ If 1 may make so bold, ma'am, 
vou seem to me to have nicer things 
here than what thev have at the 
flat ’ 


A Mftttw of Oplaloii 

My eyes followed his and took in 
the scene, the seven tables, innumer- 
able pictures, chairs, and much 
china 

** Mr Punnett," I replied, " a 
great deal depends on one's point of 
view, but the principal thing is to 
have a contented mind If my 
cousin IS satisfied, so am I *' 


Pretty Tatting 


Handkerchief and 
/X Camisole 


The Handkerchief. 

MedUdlion. 

Use No 70 Pen Lusti Cro 
cbet Cotton and No 6 hook 

King (r) (5 d s, p) 3 times, 
5 d s, close , ch 3 d s, p (2 d s, 
p) twice, 3 d s, turn, r 2 <1 s, 
join to last ]) of r, 2 d s, p, 
2 d s, close , another ch like 
lirst , turn, another Urge n 
joining first p to p of small r, 
and second p to middle p ol 
large r Repeat until tiiere nrt 
4 large and 4 small r, and 8 ch 

Make 6 medallions joining 
by p of 2 ch as pictured, ind 
fill the open spaces \tith small 
medallions, eai h r 3 d s, 3 p 
separated by 2 d s, 3 d s, joined 



to large medallion by middle p 
of r 

Make edge round handker- 
chief of r of (4 d s, ]i) 3 times, 
4 d s, joining r by side ]> 

The Camisole 
Top. 

king 9 (1 s, p, 7 d s p, 9 d s 
close , ch IX d s , another r 
joined to first , another r , ch 
II d s, repeat r, joining to 
list r , make another r , ch 
lids, r joined to last r , 
r , eh li , r joined to last 
r , r Repeat for length re 
quiicd Make 2 mor rows, 
joining to p of previous roi^s 
Shoulder straps are made of a 
single row, or wider if preferred 


Drsif Ni I) for use on a side 
board, the idet trimmed run 
ner in grape design i\ill grace 
any piece of furniture wheie a 
coveiing of this character maj 
lie used As the side borders are 
formed of a simple lepeating 
unit, It IS an easy matter to make 
them the exact length required 
Use Pen Lusta No 40 
Crochet Cotton, or No 50 
for a finer mesh 
The panel ends and side 
strips may l>e made se|mrately 
and loined, commencing the 
end pieces on the long straight 
side, or the crochet may l>e 
done m one piece, commencing 
at the tip of one end panel 
and adding spices in tach 
row until the fill width is 
reached Continue working 
the narrow side Kirder until 
as long as desired, break 
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thread, join to top of panel 
on opposite side 9 sp from ll>c 
edge and make a second strip 
of equal length, connect the 
tAO sides iMth the necessary 
number of chain stitches, al 
lowing 3 for each tilet mesh 
shown on the pattern, join 
thread on outer edge and work 
second panel M ule in this 
way the stitches will run the 
same direction from end toentl 
Straighten the ends with a 
line of chain stilehes, running 
from point to point, cover with 
doubles, an<l make a tuple 
picot of 6 eh loops oxer each 
joining and 4 at centre Side 
edges are finished with d c 
wuh 3 ch picots at regular 
intervals lo join, lay lace 
on linen and baste straight to a 
thread, overhand, then cut and 
turn linen to form narrow hem. 





Supper and Breakfast 
Dishes for February 


Derby Ess mmI 
Ssetese. 

3 eggs, 2 sausages, egg and bread- 
cruiid's, frying-fat, a little good tomato 
sauce. 

Boil eggs hard and shell them. Skin 
sausages and mash with a fork. Dry eggs 
carefully and cover uith the sausage 
meat, pressing it firmly so as to cover the 
whole egg. I>ip in egg and breadcrumb 
as though cooking a cutlet, and fry to a 
golden brown in boiling fat. Cut in half 
lengthways and lay face downwards on 
a plate. Surround with a good toinatn 
puree. 

Tomato Puria. 

I lb. tomatoes, 2 shallot.s, i dozen 
peppercorns, a clove of garlic, bouquet 
i:arm, 2 oz. lean bacon. { 02. butter, 
a pinch of salt and sugar, i tablespn. 
each of vinegar and flour. 

Melt butter and put the chopp<*d onion 
in, also the bacon cut small ; fry for a 
feu minutes. Add seasoning, garlic and 
tomatoes, sliced. Lastly, add i tablespn. 
vinegar, and simmer gently 40 niin. 
Ketnove garlic after the first 10 mm 
\\'hen tomatoes are thoroughly cooked 
remove from fire and pass through a 
hair-sieve. Re-heat and pour round 
egg^ and sausages. 

Stewed So l m. 

I sole filleted, t onion, | a blade mace, 
peppercorns, i tcaspn anchovy essence, 

I teaspn tarragon vinegar, i oz. butter, 
tablespn. flour, 2 eggs or 2 tablespn. 
gratc-d Parmesan cheese. 

Put the fishbones in J pt water, add 
a pinch of salt, 1 small onion, tlie mace, 
5 peppercorns, a little cayenne, and the 
anchovy essence, and stew* gently for 
I hour. Put the fillets of sole in a stew- 
pan with a little butter and the Tarragon 
vinegar. Allow them to simmer in thi.s 
for a few minutes. Then strain the stock 
and add. Cook until the fish is quite 
tender, but not broken in any way. Put 
the remainder of the butter in a basin 
and melt over hot water. Stir the flour 
in and the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, 
strain the stock from the soles and add 
to the egg and flour, and ccx>k over a 
gentle heat until nicely thickened. Care 
must be taken to see that it d(K\s not boil, 
as otherwise the sauce will curdle. Keep 
the fish in the .saucepan until the .sauce 
is ready for use, then lay in a deep dish 
and pour the sauce over the filk*ts. If 
liked, Parmesan cheese may be used in 
place of the eggs to thicken the sauce. 
A delicious method of cooking any white 
fish. 

Sayotury Kuhtey*. 

4 kidneys, 4 slices bacon, a little 
savoury butter. 


Skin the kidneys, cut them twice 
crossways, and through the eye cut them 
N'ery deep, almost through. Lay them 
fiat, and skew^cr them open with tiny 
skewers or sharpened matches. Fry 
them in some go^ fat in a frying-pan 
for 3 or 4 min. Also fry the bacon, 
rolled and skewered to keep in place. 
WTien cooked, remove the .skewers, and 
in the centre of each put a roll of bacon 
on a bed of savoury butter. Serve with 
the gra\’y from the pan, to which a little 
boiling water may be added. 

Sayovry Balter. 

r oz, butter, J teaspn. chopped parsley, 
a small slice of shredded onion, pepper 
and salt. 

Cream the butter in a saucer, add the 
remaining ingredients, mix thoroughly, 
and put in the bottom of each kidney. 

Chicken Creem. 

T chicken, eggs, seasoning, milk. 

Take the raw meat of the chicken, 
pound it well, and pa.ss through a sieve. 
To every 2 oz. meat, after it has been 
pounded, add the yolks of 2 eggs, J pt. 
milk, pepper and salt to taste. Put into 
a well-greased mould and bake in the 
oven for 12 or 15 min. Serve with this 
the following sauce. Stew the chicken 
bones in i pt. water, with i onion, a bay 
leaf, a sprig of thyme, and strain. Take 
2 shallots and cut into small pieces and 



fry in i tablespn. olive oil. Add 2 mush- 
rooms, also chopped finely, and | pt. 
chicken stock. Cook for 10 min., and 
flavour to taste. Strain through a hair- 
sieve, rubbing the mushrooms and shal- 
lots through into the sauce. Add i 
tablespn. red currant jelly. This sauce 
should be handed with the chicken 
cream, but never poured round it. 

Stmwd Bmui •n 
CcMcroU. 

Fry large onion, cut into slices, in 2 oz. 
butter, and as soon as it is a golden 
colour, stir in 2 oz. flour ; when this is 
smoothly mixed, add gradually, while 
stirring quickly with a wooden spoon, 
pt. good stock. This should be 
flavoured with carrots, onions, and a slice 
of ham or bacon. Sprinkle with pepper 
and a grating of nutmeg. Bring to the 
boil and thicken. When this is done 
draw the pan to the side of the stove 
and add 1 teaspn. mushroom ketchup* 
I tablespn. tomato ketchup or stewed 
tomatoes, and simmer gently for 5 min. 
Strain the sauce ’into an earthenware 
casserole, and keep it warm until the 
meat is ready. If the sauce is not brown 
enough, add a little good colouring and 
a few drops of cochineal. This latter 
improves the colour of any brown gravy. 
Cut 1 lb. steak into neat pieces, about 
2| in. square and i in. thick. Fry in 
I oz. butter until the meat is slightly 
browmed on each side. Put the steak 
into the prepared sauce, cover with 
buttered paper, then put on the lid of 
the casserole. Cook in a gentle oven for 
about 2 hours, but allow an extra ^ hour 
if the meat is inclined to be a little tough. 
Take i tea-spn. of some beef extract, mix 
with twice the amount of cornflour, and 
sufficient cold water to make very liquid. 
Stir into the casserole and allow to cook 
for 3 or 4 min. longer. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and send to table very 
hot. Lamb or mutton cutlets can be 
cooked this way, and the more vegetables 
added the better is the flavour of the 
sauce. A few French peas put in about 
10 min. before serving is very delicious 
with the lamb cutlets. 

St«w«d Tripa. 

The following recipes are good ways 
of cooking this very valuable and 
nutritious food. Many people have an 
antipathy against tripe who have never 
tasted it. For these 1 suggest' that the 
dish is cooked first and let them taste 
it without knowing what it is. 

Trip* Fritters. 

i lb. honeycomb tripe, ^ pt. water, 

I onion, a go^ pinch of salt, i tablespn. 
milk, frying-batter. 

Cut the tripe into squares about 3 in. 
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in sixe, and stew in the milk and water with 
the onion and salti and set on the stove to 
cook gently 4 or 5 hours. Tripe takes a 
great deal of cooking, and this is the best 
method of ensuring its being really tender. 
When done, remove the tripe from the stock 
and drain and dry. Have ready a good 
batter made from 4 oz. flour, i ox. butter, 
1 tablespn. milk, yolk of i egg and the well- 
whipped white, a good pinch of salt, and 

small cup of warm water. Sift the flour 
and salt into a basin and stir in the yolk of 
egg, butter melted, milk^ and stir well. Add 
the water gradually. Beat well, and set 
aside for 15 min. or more. Add the white 
of egg last, and give a final whip before 
using. Dip the squares of tripe in this, and 
fry in boiling fat for 5 min. Pile on a dish, 
and sprinkle with salt. Serve immediately 
before the batter has time to cool, otherwise 
it will become a little leathery. 

Curried Tripe. 

I lb. tripe cooked in the method above, 
} pt. curry sauce, boiled rice. 

To make the curry sauce take J pt. of 
the liquid in which the tripe has been 
cooked, I oz. butter, i dessertspn. curry 
powder, i teaspn. flour, i tomato, i onion, 
salt. Melt the butter and drop the onion in, 
.sliced. Fry for 2 min. Sift in the flour and 
curry powder mixed together, and stir 
while it cooks for another 2 min. Add the 
stock, tomato, and seasoning and bring to 
the boil. Put in the tripe cut in small pieces, 
and allow to simmer gently for 25 min. 
Dish up with a ring of wclM>oiled, wcll- 
dried rice, and add i teaspn. chutney as a 
decoration. 

Trips au BaehmaL 

I lb. tripe, 4 onions, i oz. dripping, 
I tablespn. flour, J teaspn. powdered sage, 
J teaspn. pepper, ^ teaspn. salt. 

Cut the tripe into small pieces and scald 
it ; put the dripping into a saucepan and 
allow to become very hot. Slice the onions 
and drop in, and fry for a few minutes until 
a nice brown. Sprinkle the flour in and 
brown it, add the sage, pepper and salt, and 
about I pt. cold water. Stir this while 
bringing to the boil, drop in the pieces of 
tripe, and simmer gently for ij hour. Stir 
occasionally to prevent the tripe sticking 
to the pan. 

Livur Hibit 

Goose. 

T lb. liver, x small onion, a little chopped 
parsley, mustard, pepper and salt, j lb. 
breadcrumbs, x onion, i teaspn. mixed 
herbs, i teaspn. chopped parsley, i oz. 
butter, pepper and salt. 

Soak the bread in warm water until 
quite soft. Squeeze nearly dry and break 
it with a fork. Chop the onion finely with 
the parsley and herbs, add to the bread, 
also the pepper and salt and butter melted. 
Stir thoroughly. Butter a batter-pudding 
dish and put in the mixture. Bake in a good 
oven for 40 min. Meantime, thoroughly 
wash the liver and cut into pieces 3 in. 
square. Dry and flour them. Rub with a 
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little made mustard, and pepper and salt 
well. Fry in boiling fat. Slice the onion and 
drop in when the liver is removed. Brown 
nicely, but do not let the slices break. When 
the vegetable goose is ready, remove from 
the dish and cut into 3-inch squares. Put 
one piece of liv-^er on the top of each slice 
and a piece of onion on the top of the liver. 
Garnish with chopped parsley, and serve 
with giavy made from the fat in which the 
liver has been cooked 

Supper SwDDts 

Gano«M Apple 
Puddliie. 

4 oz. flour, li oz. suet, J teaspn. baking- 
powder, a pinch of salt, 3 apples, i tablespn 
currants, i tablespn. brown sugar, a little 
cinnamon. 

Chop the suet finely w ith half the amount 
of flour. Put into a bowl, and add the re- 
mainder of the flour silted with the baking- 
powder and salt. Mix all into a stiff paste 
w'itli a little cold w ater. Flour a board and 
turn the paste out. Roll about J in. in thick- 
ness. Peel and core the apple, and cut into 
thin slices and spread them evenly over tlw* 
paste ; sprinkle the currants on, which 
should be caielully washed, dried, and 
picked over ; lastly, the sugar and the 
grated cinnamon— or, if preferred, nutmeg 
may be substituted. Moisten the edges of 
the paste and roll up neatly, tucking in the 
rough edges. Wrap in a cloth and .steam 
for 1^ to 2 hours Serve hot treacle round 
the roll when sent to table. 

Aant Alice 
Sponce. 

2 Sponge cakes, i egg, i dessertspn. sugar, 
grated nutmeg, 2 teaspn. jam, a glass of 
milk. 

Split the sponge cakes into three lengtli- 
ways, and spread with jam. Put together 
and place in a well-buttered pie-dish. Beat 
the egg, yolk and white .separately, and add 
to the yolk the sugar and milk. Lastly, 
whisk in the white and the grated nutmeg. 
Pour over the .sponge cakes, and bake in a 
very slow' oven until the custard is set. 
About 30 min. w'lll be sufticient. Garnish 
with red jam dropped at intervals on the 
top. 

Cold Brood 
Puddias. 

Several slices of bread cut i in. thick, 
I lb. stew^ed figs, 4 lb. dates, lemon jelly. 

Remove the crusts from the bread and 
pound flat with the rolling-pin. Grease 
a flat-bottomed souffle dish or pudding 
bowl, and fit the bread evenly round the 
sides. Finish the liottom with a square, but 
it is not necessary for this to be exact in 
size. Stew^ the figs in a little water with a 
piece of lemon-pccl until tender. Halve 
the dates and remove the stones. Add to 
the figs while hot. Turn all into the bread- 
lined bow'l and put a large slice of bread 
on the top. Place a saucer, deep side dowm, 
on the top and a flat-iron or heavy weight 
on the top of all. Leave for 24 hours. When 
needed, remove the iron and saucer and 
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turn the bowl upside down on to a dish, 
'rhe pudding will come out intact, and 
a perfect shape. Melt a little jelly and 
ix>ur round the edge when it is cool. 
Allow to become firm. If the pudding 
IS a little dry, a custard should be served 
with it. 

Tttiti Frutli 
Frittara. 

I orange, i banana, i apple, 4 dates, 
I strip of angelica, frying-batter, a little 
caster sugar. 

Peel and core the apple and cut into 
rings. Peel the orange and cut into 
slices. Cut the banana into thick slices 
and halve the dates. Cut the angelica 
into i-inch squares. Take a slice of 
apple, and place upon it a slice of 
orange, then half a date, then a ring of 
banana, and, lastly, a piece of angelica. 
Hun a sharpened match or small wooden 
skewer through the centre of them all, 
and roll in .sugar. Dip in batter, and 
fry a golden brown in boiling fat, using 
a frynng-basket for the purpose. Pile 
on a plate, and remove the skewers. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

Kirkberry Souffle 

1 macaroon, a slice of cake, a slice 
of bread, i 02. butter, i tablespn. sugar, 
I oz. sweet almonds, grated peel of 
4 lemon, i oz. raisins, i egg. } pt. milk. 

Blanch the almonds, halve and brown 
in the oven, then chop. Halve the 
raisins and remove the stones. Grease 
a souffle dish with the butter thickly, 
and crumble a macaroon in. Next 
crumble the cake, then the bread. 
Sprinkle the sugar in, chopped almonds, 
raising, and a few scraps of butter. 
Beat the egg yolk and white separ- 
ately , add to the milk and pour on the 
dry ingredients, taking care not to stir 
them in any w’ay. Steam for 1 hour, 
or bake in a quick oven for 30 min. 

BxMkfast DIslim 

Fifth and Tonuito 
Pi* 

This dish can be prepared the day 
before it is wanted. Breadcrumbs, cold 
fish, 4 sliced tomatoes, seasoning. 

Butter a deep pic-dish, bottom and 
sides. Sprinkle with a layer of bread- 
crumbs. Remove the bones and skin 
from the fish, and with a fork shred it 
into small pieces. Put a layer of fish 
on the breadcrumbs, next a layer of 
sliced tomatoes, and fill the dish in 


alternate layers. Finish off with bread- 
crumbs. Drop small pieces of butter on 
the top and sprinkle with salt and a 
plentiful supply of pepper. Wash this 
in with 4 teacup milk. Brown in the 
oven for 15 min. or heat on the top of 
the stove, and then 3 min. in front of 
the fire to brown. This served alone, 
or with bacon, is a delicious breakfast 
dish. 

UrftttliM Eggft. 

3 hard-boiled eggs, i oz. butter, i tea- 
spn. flour, 2 small cups milk, a pinch of 
salt and pepper, buttered toast. 

The eggs, which must be hard-boiled, 
could be prepared the night before, but 
care must be taken to keep them well 
covered, or else they will turn black. 
Put the butter into a frying-pan and 
add the flour, mix quite smoothly, and 
add 2 cups of milk, salt and pepper. 
Simmer gently until it forms a thick 
white sauce, then boil until the flour is 
cooked. Cut the eggs in slices and drop 
into the sauce. Cook until thoroughly 
hot. Have ready 4 or 5 pieces buttered 
toast, heap the eggs on top of each, and 
serve very hot. 

Bacon and 
Macaroni. 

2 oz. macaroni, 2 oz. bacon, j oz. 
butter, salt and pepper, and a little 
nutmeg. 

Break the macaroni into small pieces 
and boil in salted water for 15 min., 
then drain. Cut the bacon into small 
dice and fry a nice cn.sp brown, then 
add the macaroni, butter, .seasoning, 
and just a suspicion of nutmeg. Stir 
gently over the fire until the macaroni 
becomes a nice brown colour. Turn in 
a hot dish and serve immediately. If 
preferred, the bacon and macaroni may 
be divided into equal parts and served 
up in small ramekin cases. In this ca.se 
it is as well to put them for a few 
minutes in the oven to prevent their 
becoming “ .sad,” 

Rk« OoMlcIt#. 

2 OZ, boiled rice, 3 eggs, 4 pt. milk, 
salt and pepper, a piece of onion. 

Break the eggs into a basin, keeping 
the whites separate. Whip the yolks 
well, and add the rice, p?ppcr and salt. 
Whisk the whites to a stiff froth with 
a pinch of salt, and add to the other 
ingredients. Blend thoroughly. Have 
ready a frying-pan of boiling fat. rub 


the sides of it with a cut onion. Pour 
in the omelette quickly and cook for 3 
min. over a slow fire. When thoroughly 
risen, do not attempt to turn the ome- 
lette, but put the pan in the oven, or, 
in the case of a gas-cooker, under the 
grid, and brown for another 3 min. 
Fold in half and serve immediately, but 
do not cover. 

Dwl^fth 

3 small sausages, 6 slices bacon, i kid- 
ney, seasoning, frying-fat. 

Skin the sausages and halve them, 
rolling into six small balls. Skin the 
kidney and chop finely. Roll each ball 
of sausage meat in a slice of bacon and 
.stand on end on a flat dish. With your 
thumb flatten the sausage in the centre 
so as to admit a little of the kidney. 
Put a Sixth part of the kidney in each 
cup. sprinkle with pepper and a dab of 
made mustard, fry for 5 min. in good 
fairly deep fat. Drain and keep warm. 
Cut 6 rounds of thin bread, fry in the 
bacon-fat, dram and dish up the rolls 
of bacon, one on each. 

Venetian 

FUh. 

I or 2 fillets of raw plaice or white 
fish of any kind, 2 slices stale bread 
i in. thick, a few sprigs of parsley, .salt, 
})cpper. 

Wash and dry the fish thoroughly and 
cut into strips 4 wide and 2 in. 
long. Cut the bread into similar slices, 
and roll both the fish and bread in 
flour. Wash the parsley thoroughly and 
dry, and dip in salt. Have ready a pan 
of boiling deep fat and drop in all the 
ingredients. Pepper well while in the 
pan, and fry to a golden brown. Dram 
and sprinkle well with .salt. Serve 
heaped up in a plate surrounded with 
a clean napkin. 

Bacmi «nd 
Trip«w 

Several slices of bacon, fairly lean, 
4 lb. tripe, parboiled, a little chopped 
onion, seasoning. 

Cut the bacon in halves and the tripe 
into I -inch squares. Fry in bacon-fat 
for 10 min. Just before dishing up add 
4 teaspn. finely-chopped onion and a 
touch of cayenne; stir all well in the 
pan and dish up while very hot. Unless 
you have tasted this dish you can never 
realise how good it is, more especially 
on a cold winter morning. 


Our Cover DiMign ie from a Paintinf 

“HER FIRST LOVE” 

By EUZABETH EARN5HAW 
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A Hardanger D’oily in Ivory Tones 


Use Cream or Ivory Congress Cloth and 
Rickard’s Sylvan Embroidery. 

The illustration below shows a section the 
actual size. You can use coarser canva«> 
for a larger d’oily, or the design can be 
repeated and the piece of work enlarged 
to any size. The design is one that 
lends itself quite easily to repetition. The 
straight border round the centre square 
contains 37 stitches on each side, over 
6 threads of the canvas, and the longer 
lines over 4 threads, widening at the 
middle of each side to form a small 
square, the longest stitch covering 12 
threads. 

The scrolls are groups of 3 and 9 stitches, 
taken over 3, 6 or 9 threads, arranged as 
illustrated, and the whole enclosed by lines 
of satin-stitch over 4 threads, terminating 
in curves at the corners, which are finished 










oif with 


squaies 


worked over 


and 9 threads 
resp ectively. 
Finish the edge 
in ’simple but- 
tonhole - stitch 
in points over 


4 threads. 


If a large 
cloth is 1 e- 
quired, a very 
rich effect can 
be obtained as 
follow^s : Work 
the centre as it 
now stands in 
the middle of 
the cloth, 
finishinir it with 
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IMi to It Tkukfel 

tovt im't tiMNwt 


_ . «a to* 

toAgikt Wtei 

** If it isn*t sunn> enout?h to air the blankets it s a 
good thing the rani s come for the seedlings And if 
the wind nearly blows us off 
our feet, it does dry the table- 
cloths and sheets — so there s 
no denying it True, Molly 
is home with measles, but so 
aie Tom and Jim, and the\ 
all amuse each other and if 
Molly had scarlet fever and 
lorn had \vho<^ing>coiigh in- 
stead of measles how dull it 
would be for them all and 
more wwk to keep the infec- 
tion of each from liecoming 
general Pity Molh s exam 
Illation is next week, and 
she II miss it but if the 
measles hadn t shown noa 
•^he might ha\e sat with them 
in her head and got brain 
fe\ er — -so that s that \s for 
the ' maid going home with 
quinb\ — on the face of things 
one might call it inconveni- 
ent Yet had she sta\ed and the qumsi been diph- 
theria we haven t much nuismpr accommodation for 
another invalid — so it s all for the best no doubt 

If Mis K nee bone hadn t broken her leg yesterday, 
she would have given a hand willingU^ I m sure Yet, 
come to consider it she might have caught measles too 
\nd what sliould I do with Mr> Kneebone ill in the 
kitchen and mftclmg the cat (who has a touch of flu' 
alread} ) and jierhaps suing me for allowing her to 
meash liei eighteen grande hildren on her return 

home >ot that the) all live with her but things spread. 


To Fay laclitewiii 

Oh, thm woman that you are 

1« known to me. Your merry sjotorheod 
Shines with the oerving tun, and «nth Eve • star 
Makes fair the guardian night, to do the weary good. 
Earths finer homos are lynes that yon write. 

The songs you sing aloud are sur^y those 
Which wise primeval ehildren chose 
For pleasuro or rebof. er for a siiroet respito 
When trouUe from seve r e st storms was theirs , 
Childraa these were who knew how lifo must grow 
Full with a flood of channing cares 
That as time passed, should overflow 
Tho streamdiods of simplieily and loso 
Their flrst love lustred charm. 

So called the gods and bade them choose 
This splendid sisterhood of yours — 

In labour songful, mid lifos dangers calm — 

To save the life of Hope, and build upon strong shores 
Sbdtenng havens for us all to use 

A J Npai 


But I look at It and imagine things On washing days 
I fancy it is m an old garden contaimng many gentle- 
men and ladieb dressed in lovely silks and satins, with 
buckles on their shoes, long feathers in their hats, and 

powdered wigs They walk 
about the lawns, which are 
as smooth and green as at 
Hampton Court Tea is 
brought out. and my guests 
and I sit among the old-world 
flowers and talk, I in my 
beautiful chair (The washing 
progresses meanwhile) Pre- 
sently my visitors depart, 
some on horseback and some 
in carnages drawn by lovely 
cream ponies I do not get 
so tired while I am playing 
this game of make-believe 
“ Cold mutton days,' when 
things might be rather drab, 
my game permits of a visit 
from Aunt J uha She bnngs 
something very nice and cooks 
It for me (I, in the meantime, 
turn out a couple of bed 
rooms ) Last week it was a 
small piece of pork with apple sauce and stuffing I 
had taken my beautiful chair on to the moors to listen 
to the larks singing and get a look at the gorse just 
coming out in bloom (It was in reality a pouring wet 
day ) 

On ironing days I just put the chair in the Flower- 
Patch among the Hills and, the better to smell the 
flowers I put a very'^ little lavcnder-iv ater on a handker- 
chief on the ironmg-table It is just delightful on these 
dark dreary days to have a chair that transports one 
as mine does 


'Jacks aua\ at sea —or ratlier aas But he s in 
liospital abroad \MtIi appendix trouble I heard this 
morning \nd tint has its comfort too For such 
v\ind as it was in the night vou never heard Although 
llie weather fna\ be calm where his ship is one never 
knows And what 1 argue is tins — tf it was squally here 
at 6 13 a m it might be a hurricane w here the Saucy Sprat 
is and what is appendix trouble to a watciy grave ^ 

Ihe snow fell off the roof to-da\ and ruined the con- 
servatorv But whats a conservatory compared with 
the children ^ \nd what more likelv than, tf the children 
liad been well and their father home on leave and Sarah 
the maid in normal health and Mrs Kneebone hadn t 
broken her leg ~ uuhat more hkeh I repeat than they 
should all l^e in the greenhouse looking at the bulbs 
coming up (That is, if the bulbs weren t killed by the 
frost, as Uiey are ) 

" Really there s much to be thankful for, isn t there, 
now ^ " 

A OUM of Mtote-boUowo 
for Tlrod HotlioiB. 

We have a beautiful white cane chair with a fan worked 
in the back and a lot of scroll work It is a source of 
great delight and rest to me, although I seldom sit in it 


Some days Uncle Jack calls (I haven't one, but that 
doesn t matter ) Being a sailor, he always bnngs me 
lovelv beads or pearls (This is a sewing day, and I am 
stringing the beads all the time 1 am darning the boys' 
socks or mending shirts ) Then, when they all come 
home in the evening I feel quite rested and ready to 
be bright with the family instead of bemg worn out 
with my work 

Tlio Boordor. 

You’ve done it yourself, and you know what it is 
" We 11 turn out the chest of drawers in the spare room," 
we say And we do It s awful ! 'There are dozens, 
scores of things utterly useless to us — yet we hesitate 
to throw them aivay 

Old photographs, old clothes, old hats, old books, 
old ornaments We put a heap of them on the floor — 
we'll give them to Mrs Dustbin when she comes to 
clean And we put most of the things back m the 
drawers — ^we don’t know why exactly, only we thmk 
they may come useful , they've been there for years, 
some of them, but one never knows 1 

Then we scrutimse the heap That velour might 
dye , so the velour is put aside for further consideration. 
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Look t thero's the birthday book Uncle Galahad won 
as a prize when he was five years old. Fancy letting 
Mrs. Dustbin have that I It*8 removed from the floor. 
That sweet little work-box — ^the cover's off, true— 
that Great-aunt Lavender used to keep her crochet in. 
Cousin Polyanthus would value that. (No one has 
Cousin Polyanthus’s address ; she left for India fifteen 
years ago, and hasn’t been heard of since — ^still, she 
may turn up). The workbox is stowed away in the 
cupboard. 

So the hoarding goes on — and the pack of useless 
odds and ends grows heavier with the years. 

Hiunnuig#* 

Isn't it strange how it accumulates ! I’m half 
inclined to believe it’s all to do with our friends and 
Christmas presents. Dear Begonia sends us a dear little 
work-basket, Dahlia Blunt sends a sweet — absolutely 
sweet — fourteen-inch by eight-inch box covered with 
cretonne, Laurina sends an exquisite pot of some kind 
of ware one can’t remember, and Miss Bucket, who loves 
us dearly, send'- a plush bag. That’s the beginning I 

We put the work-basket on the table by our bedside, 
the box on the dressing-table (for handkerchiefs only /), 
the pot on the mantelpiece with an early snowdrop or 
two in it, and the bag with our knitting we liang on a 
nail just inside the door. 

That’s the day after Christmas Day. Early in 
February we peep at the gifts again. This is what we 
find In the work-basket are four hairpins, a packet of 
rusty needles, sixteen odd buttons, a pinless brooch, nine 
shells, a scrap 
of torn lace, five 
worn-out linen 
buttons, a re- 
cipe for seed 
cake, a shoe- 
lace worn, an- 
other shoe-lace 
unworn, a bro- 
ken suspender, 
a screw-driver, 
and a box of 
tacks. 

The handker- 
chiefs-only box 
contains a cake 
of soap, a pot 
of tooth-paste, 
some nibs, a 
stick of seal- 
ing - wax, two 
stamps, a tube 
of ”Mend-it,” 
a thumb calen- 
dar, two cough- 
drop s (going 
sticky), and a 
torn glove. 

That’s the 
box ! 

The pot has 
shed its flow- 
ers. It holds 
a pencil, a 
tape-measure, a 
Vot. 43.-N0. 5.-V 
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curtain-hook, two nuts, and a farthing's-change-with- 
thanks of pins. 

The knitting bag has gone altogether. We find it, 
next day, in the kitchen. How it got there we can’t 
think — in fact, nobody can think ; but there it is. 

And then, at spring cleaning, we wonder how it is 
things accumulate so. We never blame our friends ; it 
would be ungrateful, wouldn’t it ? But, still, if it 
hadn't been for the work-basket and box and pot and 
bag — ^well, " least said, soonest mended.” 

Aloa#-Tlma. 

We all of us want it sometimes ! There are the sad days 
when Mrs. Overwhelm comes dashing in to cheer us up 
She talks and talks and talks, until the set smile we 
have managed to conjure, to show her we appreciate 
her kindly efforts, gets thinner and straighter, finally 
disappearing altogether. 

” Of course, you’re going to the opera, dear,” she 
chirrups. ” Nothing like something bright to put new 
spirits into you I And what about your new spring liat 
Did you get it ? Run upstairs and bring it down. Of 
course, I told you about my shopping expedition, 
didn’t I ? ” 

There follows a half-hour crammed with descriptions 
of the frock she fancied ; and the one she nearly had »' 
and the other she couldn’t aftord, but wished she could : 
not forgetting the “dinky darling black colienne,’’ and 
the crepe-de-chine which was “ the last thought of 
Fashion's loveliness.’’ And you're not spared shoes. 
Eight separate and entrancing styles and colours are 

touched on. 
Stockings fol- 
low, and blouses 
and “ undies ’’ 
and furs. You 
feel a rag. But 
you’re brave 
still You say 
“Yes” and 
“ No ” in more 
or less the nght 
places; and 
“ Certainly,” 
and “ Indeed ” and “ Never ” 
when you lose the entire thread 
of the discourse, and realise 
you’re a worm for not paying 
more attention. Then, just 
as you’re getting numbed of 
feeling and dumbed of voice, 
away the lady flits. You hear 
her at the gate telling Miss 
Uproad that she^ Mrs. Over- 
whelm, has left you a different 
woman. 

And it's true. For you know 
that sad times can be made 
devastatingly nerve-racked by 
chattering well-meaners . Y ou 
slip out of the back-door and 
down to the lane. You cross 
a bridge and find the river- 
bank. You lay your head 
against a tree-trunk and your 
feet upon the moss, and you 
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tell the ivy and the ferns all about everything in a 
wordless healing heart-talk A sparrow sits on a step- 
ping-stone and looks at you ; he's a silent fellow — such 
good company for world-fretted folk The wind kisses 
your brow and cheeks and the sun smooths the wrinkles 
from around your eyes It's a bit of alone-time full of 
solace 

And the happiness-hour needs an alone-timc, too 

We see two kindly creatures hurrying along the 
street, and we flee Somehow ^^e want our bit of joy to 
ourselves for a while , e want to take it out and turn 
it over and count the links in its girdled completeness 
We want it with its undulled loveliness, where no one 
has breathed even kindly vords upon its brilliancy 
But there they are, Miss Chatterquick and Mrs Catch- 
neA\s — so neighbourly, so full of congra ulations, so 
voluble in their inquines 

Oh, that back door » It clicks belund us as the knob 
IS pressed v.ith a spinted hand at the front. And we’re 


off to the moorland beyond the bndge before the maid 
has tramped to the door-mat 

There’s the scent of violets, early violets, in the wood 
to the left , and pale-faced pnmroses on the bank to 
the nght The wind comes laughing bracingly and 
cnes, ” Good luck to you ! ” and the cloudlets in the 
blue above race on with never a word at all 

We sit on the velvet carpet and live again our bit of 
goldentide And a beetle comes and looks at us ; a 
blackbird peers from the brackened mound and pipes a 
greeting 

It's the bit of alone-time which Nature never mars, 
and by-and-by we sing a happiness-psalm in umson 
with the nvulet and the thrush They keep our 
gladness in a kind of sacred ecstasy, and pour it out 
50 tenderly, so gently, that we know they've caught 
the spint of our dreaming and will not violate the 
sanctuary in which we have shnned one of the treasures 
of happiness winch the God of joyousness keeps for 
you and me 
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THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


Qwing to the early date we are bound to go to press, 
in order to get our magazine out to the far comers 
of the earth at anything like a seasonable date, our 
January number was nearly all printed, and the major 
portion of our February number had gone to press 
before the announcement of the betrothal of the Princess 
Mary. It is inevitable, therefore, that a little time must 
elapse after the happy announcement, before the 
portraits of bride and bridegroom can reach our readers. 
But no good wishes are heartier than ours. We all — 
readers and editorial staff — feel a very particular interest 
in our beautiful Princess. Our magazine had the honour 
of being permitted to publish the first authorised 
biography of Princess Mary. Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the Mncess, read the proofs themselves, and evinced 
the most gracious interest in their publication. 

Since then, the Princess has become known to the 
girls and women of the land as one who takes a sincere 
and an intelligent interest in all that concerns the 
betterment of the lives of girls and women. In this she 
is following in the focjtsteps of her royal mother, who, 
as a girl, was trained in a most practical manner by her 
own mother, the late Duchess of Teck, to an under- 
standing of the problems and difficulties that beset the 
lives of girls and women. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that the Princess 
remains British after her 
marriage ; and that in 
becoming the wife of a 
distinguished English- 
man, she is forging 
stronger and still more 
intimate links to bind 
her to the girls and 
women of her native 
land, h^or, though she 
would have been an 
immense gain to any 
foreign Court, had she 
married a foreign Prince 
• — for such Princesses 
are hard indeed to find ! 

— she is as great a gain 
to our own land, since 
British girlhood and 
young wifehood can 
safely look to her to set 
a desirable example in 
regard to the everyday 
things appertaining to 
conduct, and home life, 
and the pursuit of 
pleasure. We believe 
that the Princess, in her 
new life with its added 
responsibilities, will 
exert a most beneficial 
and stead)ring influence 
on the younger genera- 
tion of to-day^ and help 
in no small measure to 
re-establish the sane 
outlook that, until 
the war wrought such 


social havoc, was a characteristic of British woman'* 
hood. 

We publish further portraits of Her Royal Highness, 
with views of Chesterfield House, Lord Lascelles' town 
house, and Harewood Castle, which the Princess will 
probably one day number among her country residences. 

Thm RMolt of oor 
liOttor Compotitlon. 

Qn another page will be found the names of the 
competitors whose letters on “ The Career I Most 
Desire,** were awarded prizes, or were sufficiently good 
to warrant distinctive mention. 

There were a very large number of entries, and very 
many interesting letters were submitted. Also, I confess, 
that some of the careers our readers desire came as a 
surprise to me ! 

First in importance, and most frequently named, Avas 
the career of wife and mother — the most natural and 
desirable career. But, recognising that this is not 
possible for all, most competitors also gave the ** next 
best,'* naming the career they would choose if it were 
possible, failing that of wife and mother. Now it is 
interesting to record that nearly fifty per cent, of the 
competitors (and their ages range from fourteen to 
seventy-five) name Authorship as the career they most 

desire. The letters on 
this subject took vari- 
ous forms. Here is one 
of them — 

If I Could Choose. 

“ If I could choose — 

If 1 were shod in for- 
tune's silvern shoes, 
And all I wished would 
instantly be mine, 
One boon alone I’d ask, 
the gift divine 
Of golden words that in 
men's hearts should 
slunc. 

Thus would 1 choose. 

** If I could choose. 

My brain, my life, all 
that I have I’d use 
To such good I know 
that (e’en for a while) 
Should men forget their 
cares and with me 
smile ; 

And hopes, endeavours, 
dreams long since 
gone by 

Once more should rise 
and courage still be 
high— - 

If I could choose I 

If I could choose. 

The mission mine to 
comfort and amuse — 
A song to sing to glad- 
den this old earth, 

A tale to tell to render 
life well worth, 
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And to tired e\es a gleam of vanished mirth , 

The guerdon mine to know perhaps for me 
The little place I leave may brightened be — 

Thus would I choose ! 

Some girls specially 
state tliat the> wish to 
be journalists (Miss 
Billington s articles will 
be of service to these ) 

\ei> man\ vant to be 
successful novehsts , a 
few want to make poetry 
their medium of expres- 
sion and others look 
longingly in the direction 
of editorship Here is 
one graceful tribute to 
our magazine — 

‘ If I were starting again 
m> frail barque on hfe's 
fluctuating tide I would 
aspire to become the editor 
of just such a magazine 
as our well beloved Girl’s 
Own Paper The mental 
traimng and discipline the 
artistic eje the disctrmng 
powers required for the 
* editorial chair ' form a fine 
and noble pursuit for girl 
hood s ambitious y ears and 
add to the true dignit} of 
mature womanhood while 
the aim to create and foster 
good taste in literature 
dress and domestic life set 
off in attractive language 
by enthusiastic WTitcr** is 
a source of uplift to thou- 
sands outside the circle of 
one s intimate friends 

* The editorial career 
though arduous is of great 

interest The editor is in a position to come in contact with 
so man} interesting people perhaps to touch the hem of the 
garment of genius Brilliant people, patriotic people, poets, 
‘dreamers of dreams ' are part of her world, and thoughts 
of rare beauty strike sometimes upon her ey’^es and heart 
Artists come upon her with their designs Difficulties are 
overcome and fnendships formed that will be a source of 
I omfort to her, should she succeed in reaching old age. 

* I would have the pages of my magazine replete with 
pleasure profit, refreshment for the weary soul, and good 
counsel for the emng one I would have it to become the 
ever-welcome companion, in fact, the friend for life of an ever- 
w id emng circle of readers I remember once hearing that 
the founder of a great publication in the nineteenth century, 
receiv ed forty y ears after its first issue, a letter saying * If 
my life has been clean and useful it is, next to the goodness 
of God owing tb the teaching of your great paper ' Oh, 
what recompen'^e for labour, to have done something towards 
sweetening the lives of the girls and women of our owm day I " 

But no matter what branch of authorship is desired, 
nearly all these Would-be Authors state that it is useless 
for them to think of taking up writing while they are 
bound to their present occupations (some are mothers 
of young famihes, some are in offices, or are teachers, 
or m other professions) One girl wntes that her 
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greatest wish is to have a house in the depths of the 
country, where she can have all the time there is to wnte, 
wnte, wnte all the day long , and then, she knows she 
could do fine work But as it is , etc. 

Just here I want to give 
a word of enlighten- 
ment to all these readers 
who long to wnte, and 
yet feel it is impossible 
to do anythmg unless 
they can give their whole 
time to it Wlule I admit 
that time is needed for 
steady work, if one is 
to wnte anytlimg worth 
publishing, it by no 
means follows that one’s 
life must be devoted ex- 
clusively to wmting On 
the contrary, some of the 
most successful works 
ever produced by women 
were written “after 
hours,” so to speak, and 
m conjunction with the 
busiest of daily hves 
Mrs Beecher Stowe wrote 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin at all 
sorts of odd moments, 
after she had put the 
children to bed at night, 
using any odd scraps of 
paper— even the empty 
grocery bags and wrap- 
pings — because she often 
had nothing better upon 
which to wnte her story 
The idea of writing The 
Wide, Wide World came 
to “ Elizabeth Wetherell 
while she was washing 
up the breakfast things, and she worked at it as best she 
could, m the midst of a multitude of household duties 
Coming to modem days, we are told m that most 
fgiscmating book, the recently published Life of Florence 
Barclay, that the famous love scene m The Rosary was 
wntten by Mrs. Barclay m a third-class railway carnage 
while travelling from London to Hertford. 

And yet another woman wnter who has had a remark- 
able success, “ Fay Inchfawn,” is as busy and full-handed 
a housewife and mother as one could meet ; and she 
hterally has thought out her poems while cookmg and 
cleanmg and makmg and mendmg. 

Had I space to spare, I could give you other instances 
to illustrate my point, namely, tliat the girl or woman 
who longs to wnte must invariably do so m addition to 
other work It is only the rare exception who can sit 
down systematically and give tlie best hours of the 
day to her writing With most of us, there are other 
matters having prior claim on our time ; and our wntmg 
has to accommodate itself to the demands of our hfe, 
work as women It is here that men score over women 
— they can make their wntmg their chief claim ; but 
neither votes nor legislation can alter the fact that the 
average woman lias to consider other people m mappmg 
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out her life. 1 do not mean to imply that all a girl 
needs to do to become a successful author is to scribble 
in a haphazard manner at any odd moment. On the 
contrary, she will have to work, and work hard; 
practising writing and 
re-writing ; but it is use- 
less for her to postpone 
beginning until she can 
call the day her own. 

The only way to become 
a writer is to write ; and 
if you are ever going to 
write, start at once, and 
keep on writing, till you 
liave something worth 
while to show. The mis- 
take girls make is in 
thinking the first thing 
they write is likely to be 
of any use ! 

But I need not go into 
this matter any farther, 
as I have dealt with it 
in detail in The Lure of 
the Pen. I will only add, 
for the encouragement of 
the thousands who long 
to write ; there never 
was a time when editors 
and publishers were more 
keen than they are now 
to get hold of good ma- 
terial. And some of you 
could reach the goal of 
your ambitions if you 
would only recognise that 
it is not so much '' more 
time ” that you need, as 
the determination to 
work hard and work 
systematically. 

Ufext in order of popularity is the Nursing Profession. 

Once more I can encourage those who long to train 
as nurses to persevere, as there are many openings for 
them at present ; the profession is not overcrowded, 
and it will probably be some time before the supply of 
good nurses equals the demand. 

Space will not allow of my going into details about 
every career named — ^they are so many and so diverse. 
A laxge number desire to enter the Medical Profession ; 
Teaching is also very popular ; likewise Poultry Farming 
came in for frequent mention. 

Here are a few of the more ordinary careers that the 
competitors desire to take up : Modem Dairy Farming. 
A Florist's Shop. An Art Teacher. A Foreign Corre- 
spondent. A District Nurse. A Librarian. A Millinery 
Designer. A Teacher of History. A Dress Designer. A 
Gardener. A Sculptor. An Artist. The Care of an 
Institution for Girls. A famous Singer. An Architect. 
A Deaconess. Planning Gardens. Welfare Work. 

Work connected with the well-being of children makes 
a very big appeal — and one does not wonder at this. 
So many letters state that the writer's desire is to be 
the Matron of an Orphanage ; others specify a trained 
Children’s Nurse ; a Worker in a CrSche ; a Children's 
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Assistant in a Pubhc Library ; to open a Home for 
Motherless Children; and one writer wants to make a 
lovely Home in the Country for Unwanted Babies. 
Work among children is undoubtedly one of the most 

soul-satisfying careers 
possible for a woman. 

Foreign Mission work 
is named very frequently, 
and particularly Medical 
Missionary work. This, 
again, offers a magnifi- 
cent field for woman’s 
work. Nevertheless, I 
tliink we need to bear in 
mind the fact that we 
can do missionary work 
at home no less than 
abroad. The mission- 
ary's purpose should be 
to show Christ, and the 
Christ -spirit, to those 
who give Him no thought 
or place in their lives ; 
to make lier own life 
so attractive that others 
will want to know more 
about Him. There is 
need for such mission- 
aries all over our own 
land to-day. If a girl 
cannot go abroad, let her 
look around and see what 
she can do for Christ in 
her home, in her office, 
in her social circle. Be- 
lieve me, it is far harder, 
and calls for much more 
spiritual endowment, to 
live the Christ-like life 
here in Great Britain, at 
the present moment, than 
in many a heathen land. 
And these home missionaries might be the salvation of 
our over-wrought distressed nation. 

Qutdoor life, and particularly farming, is the choice 
of many competitors — a healthy sign ; and 1 hope 
these may have their hearts' desire, for it makes me sad 
to see the number of girls that break down each year 
under the devastating influence of life in our congested 
cities. 

Many girls who give marriage as their ideal career 
mention tlie particular type of wife they desire to be, 
the main classifications being : the wife of a clergyman, 
the wife of a minister, the wife of a missionary, a farmer’s 
wife; and one competitor desires to be the wife of a 
pioneer settler in the far north-west of Canada. 

jyjany of the careers mentioned are less usual than 
those 1 have named so far. Indeed, after reading 
the tliousands of letters, I thought : How few of us 
have any inkling of the ambitions burning in the hearts 
of other people ! For instance, I had no idea that there 
was any girl in the world longing to be a Lighthouse 
Keeper I I myself have always wished I could own either 
a small uninhabited island out at sea, with a lighthouse 
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on it, if possible ; but I never before met anyone who 
was hiingenng for the same tiling ^"et the very first 
Competition Letter I l(K)ked at was from a girl whose 
great ambition is to be the Keeper of a Lighthouse 
She \m 11 be in good company if she ever gets her heart’s 
desire, for there are a numlier of women in vanous parts 
of the world \^ho keep those lights of 
fnendly w arning bright and burning And 
I always think that the next best thing 
IS to show a lighted window in a long 
dark country road, or in any place aw'ay 
from tow’ns where there are no street 
lamps ; the look of a lighted house is so 
welcome to the traveller. And sometimes 
the light can be made to serve a definite 
purpose Do you remember that beau- 
tiful poem by Alfred Noyes, ** The Cottage 
with the Kindly Light ” ^ If not, read 
it when you have opportunity. 

But this is w^andering from the subject 
of '‘Careers.” Two competitors desire to 
become detectives ; one says she would 
revel in being a female Sherlock Holmes. 

Several w'ould like to design hou.ses 
with a view to convenience and the re- 
duction of labour. 

Only one comp>etitor selects the life of 
an Explorer as her ideal ; yet quite a 
large number of women have hied them 
forth into the big Unknown in years past ; 
and exploration is not the difficult task 
it was in the past. After all, if the worst 
comes to the worst, nowadays one's 
friends can always send aircraft in search 
of one, if overdue ! I commend this career 
to the notice of the two 6/as/ competitors 


who say they cannot find any career sufficiently exciting 
to attract them ! 

One competitor’s great desire is to be a boy ; another 
would like ” any career that would bring me in touch 
wdth beauty.” Several state that their great want is un- 
limited money to distribute among those who are in need. 

Naturally a fair number of girls wish to enter Parlia- 
ment and become great speakers. These can start at 
once to train themselves for this work by accumulating 
all the knowledge and information they can about 
such matters as the metliods of Government of great 
nations ; the laws regulating international relation- 
ships, and particularly international commerce and 
finance ; the complicated questions concerning Labour 
at home. We need women in Parliament who have 
knowledge of the business of Parliament, rather than 
women wdio are merely smart at repartee, or pert ! 
And if girls aspire to high office in the land — and there 
is no reason why they should not — let them start early 
to fit themselves mentally for such office, and the prob- 
ability is that they will succeed. 

Jj^mong other less hackneyed careers, one girl desires 
to be a Custom's and Excise Officer ; others name 
as their choice : to have someone to care for ; to be 
a womanly woman ; to be a general confidante and 
adviser to those in trouble ; given to hospitality ; to 
be a Preacher ; to help lame dogs over stiles ; to make 
a Home for Tired Workers — this is named by a good 
many competitors, and the idea was probably suggested 
to them by the story we published on the subject some 
months ago. 

One competitor longs to be “an Interpreter of the 
Beautiful.” “ Uplifting the Working-Classes ” is a career 
another reader chooses — by which, I hope, she means 
helping them to get purer air and cleaner healthier homes. 
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Qne point is worth mentioning I notice that a 
number of girls have only a very limited idea of the 
work that would be required of them in certain careers 
} or instance, om girl wishes that she could be a Pnvate 
Secretary to a great social leader or a rich woman of 
fashion, so that 1 might be able to help her to see 
the needs of the poor, and introduce her to the world of 
toilers of which the wealthy know so little, and thus 
divert her from worldly aims " But this wnter must 
remember that her employer would be paying her a 
salary to do specific work — such as answering letters, 
keeping a note of social engagements, sending out 
invitations, perhaps answering the phone, and even 
doing some of her shopping , there would be com- 
paratively little time for conversation apart from the 
business matters in hand , and her employer would not 
be likely to allow her much time to discuss the subjects 
slie names 

One respects the desire that is in the back of this 
writer's mind , it is right to wish to interest the wealthy 
in those who have a hard struggle for existence , it is 
right to try to switch people s minds from small to 
great aims But all such zeal must be tempered with 
discretion, or it will defeat its own purpose All great 
causes, includmg Chnstiamty itself, have suffered senous 
set-backs from unwise advocacy It needs especial 
ability and very great tact if any employee is to make her 
employer see the error of his, and more particularly 
her^ ways ! Only m a most exceptional case could a 
pnvate secretary to a soaety woman do the work this 
correspondent aims to do, and then it would have to be 


a secretary who had been so long m the society leader’s 
employ, and had become so invaluable to her that she 
could not afford to dispense with her services Other- 
wise, I fear the pri\ate secretary would soon be dis 
missed if she made any sort of attempt to dictate to 
the society woman, or even to intimate that she might 
be making better use of her life 
Most employers resent cnticism from their employees , 
they naturally feel they are pacing them for work and 
not for criticism Moreover, it takes much knowledge, 
much expenence, and much power of discernment to 
be able to read our fellow creatures aright, more par- 
ticularly those with whom we come in daily contact 
Manv a woman who seems to be superficial and 
indifferent to the senous things of life is really doing some 
good work, and helping the unfortunate — only she makes 
no parade of this Ihe older one gets, and the more one 
knows of humanity, the more one sees the Divine 
Wisdom in our Lord s command “ Judge not ” 

I have gone into this matter here because several 
correspondents wnte on similar lines — desirmg certain 
posts because they think these would present opemngs 
for the improvcp;ient and uphfting of the employers 
But such opportunity comes but seldom to the employee, 
and only then in an indirect way 

^hen there is the girl who desires to be Pnvate 
Secretary to a famous author or c^ieratic star, 
because she wants to get personally acquainted wnth 
the great wnters and singers of the day She does not 
realise that her employment would be largely of a 
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business character, much of it mechanical and monot- 
onous, and very little, if any, of it would be taken up 
with things social. Both author and musician are much 
more likely to leave their secretary at home typing out 
MS. or letters, than to take them with them to the haunts 
of the Famous ! Moreover, the Truly Great seldom fore- 
gather in clusters. When a person has arrived high 
up in his profes.sion, he usually desires a fairly quiet 
life in private. The work entailed in getting to the top 
of the tree has probably left him with no superfluous 
energy or time to waste on ordinary social gatherings ; 
neither are these functions to liis taste. And though 
celebrities do not cut themselves off from the fellow- 
members of their craft (though there are some stars 
w ho prefer to be the only one that is shining in the sky !) 
they do not live in the centre of a social w'hirl, nor are 
they invariably in the company of other great ones. 
The person w ho is engaged on work that is really worth 
w hile is usually far too busy with that w ork to have time 
for much else besides ; and the secretary is supposed to 
follow suit ! 

Nevertheless, for the encouragement of those who 
are taking up such secretarial work, I w^ould add that 
the private secretary w^ho makes herself invaluable to 
an employer of high standing, who does her work more 
than well, w’ho concentrates on her employer’s interests 
rather than on her own, has a chance of seeing and 
hearing much that is very interesting ; only the secretary 
must bring unusual ability to her work if she is to enjoy 
exceptional experiences. Such good things dd not fall 
to the rank and file. 

Qne writer longs to be a Lecturer at a University, 
l>ecause she would .so revel in being in a crowd of 
other girls, joining in their sports and boating and 
picnics Another would like to be a Teacher, because 
she so loves getting up dramatic performances, and would 
like to organise performances of plays among the 
girls. While a number say that they want to be Teachers 
because of the very short hours and the several months* 
holiday each year that fall to the lot of the teacher. 

Neither of these competitors recognises, however, 
that she is not suited to be a teacher if her chief interest 
centres in the playtimes and holidays rather than in 
the work itself. Recreation is good, also it is necessary ; 
but work that is to lead one anywhere in particular 
must be undertaken for its own sake, not for attendant 
privileges. 

J have felt a tinge of sadness, however, in reading 

certain of the letters — yet they were bright con- 
tented letters, and not in the least bit dull. I refer to 
the many that came from those who have nothing left 
them in the way of a career but their dreams. It is 
touching, indeed, to read the finale of these letters. 


They begin by outlining such gay hopeful careers, 
pulsating with life and movement and big healthy 
ambition. Yet when one reaches the last page, possibly 
not till the last paragraph, such words as these await 
the adjudicators : ** But, unfortunately, this can never 
be my lot, as I am obliged to spend my life on my back, 
in consequence of spinal complaint or some other 
incurable ailment. 

There is never a word of complaint or a sign of grousing 
in any of these letters. To such brave ones I can only 
say, ** God has work for you to do, as well as for the 
strong and active. A big career is open to you (and 
many of you realise this) as important as any that can 
be followed by those less handicapped. The world 
badly needs people who have time to be quiet, time to 
sympathise with others, time to listen to what others 
have to say. There is so much noise and whirl and 
self-centredness rife at the moment : the invalid who 
can create an atmosphere of peace and quiet resourceful- 
ness is giving out strength from her very weakness, 
and making her sick-room a green oasis in the desert. 

It is not easy to do this ? I know that ! It is very 
difficult work, indeed. But she who can make a success 
of this career is one of the greatest among women 

Ifext month I hope to find space for some more of 
the letters ; but I cannot close without sending 
best w’^ishes for future happiness to one enterprising 
competitor whose great desire is to be the mother of a 
very large and very intellectual family ! 1 fancy she 
will have her hands more than full ! 

And I want especially to thank the hundreds of 
readers who kindly sent interesting letters to me per- 
sonally, in addition to the letters submitted for com- 
petition. I greatly value the appreciation expressed in 
the letters, and only regret that I am unable to answer 
each one individually, owing to the large number 
received. 

<Hur IPmpmx Fattsnui 
ftn CliMp^r. 

Will readers notice that our paper patterns are reduced 
to Sd, each, unless otherwise stated. And 1 want 
to draw special attention to the apron illustrated on 
p. 270 — ^a most serviceable style, and one that keeps 
the blouse clean both back and front, in consequence 
of its cape-like top. It is easy to make, and can be 
slipped on in a minute, with only one button to fasten, 
which keeps the back of the apron top in place, as well 
as the waist. 

And mothers of small people will find the one-piece 
romper suit, shown on p. 277, a boon. The diagram 
we give shows how simple it is to make. If you are 
not wanting either of these items for your own use, 
you would find them most acceptable presents. 


Another Book of Cheerfulness 

“THE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED ROBIN" 

B, FLORA KUCKMANN 

* Tim u a Companiem Volume to ** The F1ower»Pa(ch among the Hilk ** 
(now in its 20th edition) and "Between the Larch«Woodt and the Wdr" 
ONE OF THE BEST SELLERS OF THE SEASON 
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The School 
“Club" 

School Debating Societies have, without 
doubt, grown immensely popular during 
the last few years ; but whether they 
enjoy a long or short run it is just as 
well to put up the shutters as soon as 
interest and enthusiasm flags — there is 
ceriainly very little use in having a 
Debating Society when there is nobody 
who cares to “ debate/' But most 
school-girls feel the need of 'something 
that isn't play and isn't work, which 
will bring them into touch with their 
fellows. This is how it has come about, 
I think, that where a Debating Society 
has failed to appeal, a " Club " has 
been formed and found to be "just the 
thing." Usually it is most successful 
when run under a quaint name, such as 
" Scatterbrain Club," " The Pow-Wows," 
" Way-farers," " Wool-gatherers," and 
the like, members being drawn from 
not only one, but diflerent schools, 
providing the scholars are about on 
equal footing as regards .social position. 

FinL i^point 
the Ofmen. 

As no Club of this kind can ever bo 
successful without a really good Secre- 
tary, this officer should be chosen care- 
fully. Three or four names should be 
suggested, each accompanied, on " Vot- 
ing night," with a brief account of the 
candidate's school record, so that Club 
members may vote the more intelli- 
gently. While the Secretary wxU natur- 
ally have the responsibility of Club 
correspondence, etc., she should also 
have the help of an efficient Treasurer, 
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the two being ably supported by an 
" Event Committee." 

Next comei the 
Proffimmme. 

As soon as possible after the election 
of officers, every member should receive 
a programme— -a printed one if possible — 
though the Club must not be left so 
bankrupt that the postages, etc. will 
have to come out of Secretary’s and 
Treasurer’s pockets. 

A Tabl«'T«niiis Tpwmamtiit 
u always Popular. 

The " first-night " of the session is, 
of course, an all-important affair, and 
possibly not a few members will send 
in suggestions ; but in any case let me 
assure Event Committees that a " Table- 
Tennis Tournament " w^ill prove as 
popular as anything. Those taking part 
should be asked to enter for a " double " 
as well as " single " championship — 
the fun and skill of the former lying 
in each player being ready to grasp 
the bat which her partner immediately 
drops after she has served or returned 
a ball. Two bats only — one between 
each .set of partners — is allowed m the 
table-tennis " foursome." While the 
scoring is on the same principle as 
" lawn " tennis, it is wise to fix no 
more than twelve points to a game 
indoors, so that all " entrants " stand 
a fair chance. The two highest 
" singles " will, of course, play a " final " 
— likewise the highest " doubles " ; and 
I need hardly suggest that a couple of 
" trophies " and two inexpensive prizes 


will add greatly to the zest of the tour- 
nament. 

Following this evening spent in play, 
something more on educational lines 
should be attempted; for instance, if 
a lady doctor can be found willing to 
give the time, ask for a practical demon- 
stration on " Infant Welfare." In most 
towns it is possible to borrow from the 
local Welfare Centre a life-size " dummy " 
baby, and if a section of the room is 
arranged as a nursery. Club members 
will have a real treat. 

On« Etwiuic for Personal 
Performances b Good. 

Then a little wholesome competition 
might be considered, for doubtless 
among the girls are those who sing, 
play, or recite. Get such — as many as 
possible — to enter for vocal and instru- 
mental duets, solos, short-story telling, 
etc., and arrange for a lady — preferably 
one who, with others, has acted as 
judge — to present prizes. Let the 
special feature, however, of this night 
be the issuing of invitations to parents 
of members. They will certainly appre- 
ciate the " thought," and also welcome 
the opportunity aflorded for seeing the 
Club ; while the prospect of an audience 
will act as a mighty stimulus to the 
performers. Try it and see ! 

G«l an Outaider to 
Locturo Somoliinot. 

Now, m order that members be not 
drained dry at the very beginning, 
have an outsider in mind for the next 
Club night, and if you really want to 
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listen to something that*3 inspiring as 
well as educational, get the editor or 
manager of your local paper to come and 
speak. The printing of the daily news- 
sheet is one of the most wonderful 
industries of our time, and if you can 
get round a busy man, it will be w^ell 
worth your while. 

** Exhibition Nicbt " is otunlly 
wall Patroniaed. 

Next, arrange for an ** exhibition 
night,** a fairly simple affair. Invite all 
Club members to send in exhibits, such as 
plain or fancy needlework, specimen of 
wood -carving, collection of choice flora, 
amateur photography — anything, in 
fact, which a particular girl has specially 
studied or made her “ hobby.*’ Tables 
will be needed for each section, and 
while no stall-holders will be required as 
at a Sale, there should be at least two 
members whose special business wall be 
the courteous handling of queries con- 
cerning exhibits and exhibitors. This 
will not be a dull evening b)’ any means, 
especially if the Club can produce a small 
orchestra or quartet for selections ; but 
it wall be found an excellent idea to 
invite teachers and mistresses to visit 
the exhibition. Two members — say the 
Secretary’ and Treasurer — should have 
the honour of receiving these guests, and 
(lest it should not occur to Club Commit- 
tees) may I further hint at a “ refresh- 
ment stall,” Each member will probably 
find no difficulty in either begging or 
borrowing cakes, or some such dainty, 
from the home larder ; then, with very 


Traininc for 

HiMbandry. 

If you feel that boys should be as 
carefully trained for their prospective 
duties as husbands, as are your girls for 
theirs as wives, the new educational toy 
models, carried out by a young artist 
who appears to be also something of an 
engineer and an architect, should materi- 
ally aid you in your praiseworthy aim. 
Among these most ingenious miniature 
working models is a bath-room fully 
equipped with a small water-supply, so 
that the young owner can study in a 
practical manner the working of taps 
and cisterns (he had better not own it 
at too early an age, lest overmuch 
splashing result I). Then there are rooms 
fitted with electric light, and likely to 
prove most intriguing to those interested 
in electrical science ; and there arc 
work-shops of Liliputian size, fitted with 
machinery which performs its office just 
as conscientiously as its prototype. There 
is a tramp-ship fitted with wireless ; a 
goods yard with a crane ; a kitchen with 


little additional expenditure, the stall 
is an accomplished fact. 

And a Dabate thoiild 
b« InclucM. 

I think next might come an evening 
when girls would have a chance to 
express their different opinions, and, 
however much it may appear that 
interest in debates has gone down to 
zero, I have yet to find the young lady 
who hadn’t a great deal to say on a 
subject such as : ” Should Mrs. Grundy 
be obeyed ? ** Let this be by all means 
well ahead on the programme, so that 
those responsible for the debate may 
have ample time to work up their subject, 
and, incidentally, the Club’s enthusiasm. 
It will, I am sure, prove a huge success. 
But for the next debate invite two out- 
siders — say, a lady and gentleman — 
who will take affirmative and negative 
sides on ” The Modern Press : Good or 
Bad ? ” 

You mutt Give at 
well at Gel. 

Now, as no society or organisation 
can ever hope to achieve much if merely 
content to “ get,” 1 hope the programme 
will include at least one ” Work for 
Others Night.” F.very town has its 
needs ; and, although 1 do not pretend 
to outline them here, I do suggest that 
a way may be found of helping in some 
definite fashion the aged poor, needy 
children, hospital or similar institution. 
Christmas, New Year, hZastcr — all are 
seasons marked by giving, and it is good 
to show that the poor, the needy, the 


In my Walks Abroad 

all the modern labour-saving appliances, 
and many another model calculated to 
encourage the budding masculine idea 
to shoot in domestic directions. The 
boy who has been lucky enough to meet 
with such toys when in his teens is likely 
to prove handy in the house later on, 
when the switch fuses, or something 
goes wrong with the taps’ washers. 

A RavolTins 
Hatch. 

If your kitchen adjoins your dining- 
room, and you are contemplating that 
most practical of arrangements, namely, 
a revolving service-hatch, be advised 
to purchase your hatch ready-made 
rather than incur very uncertain expenses 
by having it installed by a local builder. 
For twenty-five guineas you can now 
procure a circular hatch ready for fixing 
in the wall separating the two rooms, 
and of dimensions which permit of its 
being loaded with a full complement 
of table utensils of generous size. The 
circular hatch has two outstanding 
advantages over the direct opening with 


solitary, are not forgotten by us who are 
remembered by so many. 

If one or two first-class lectures are 
provided, they will be appreciated and 
supported by members ; and where 
more than one school forms the Club it 
is possible to arrange a ” Mystery 
Night.” Its real title on the syllabus will 
be, ” Under Sealed Orders,** and implies 
that one particular school is responsible 
for the evening’s entertainment, the re- 
maining members merely being given 
the time and place of meeting. 

Remember tlw Club NoUcet 
uru MuMit to bo Rood. 

Before I close, let me say a word 
about Club notices^ Every girl will 
agree with me that it is useless to ask 
anybody to get wildy enthusiastic about 
any notice, no matter how important, 
if it is written in an anaemic, ” spidery ” 
hand, and pinned up just anywhere and 
anyhow. Every Club should possess a 
business-like Notice Board ; and if there 
is a member who specialises in plain and 
fancy writing, let her be responsible for 
all the notices, for they .should be boldly, 
as well as tastefully, written. 

It is quite a general rule for all 
societies and organisations to have a 
motto as well as a title, and for the 
School Club 1 know nothing finer than 
the thought conveyed in Mr. Herbert 
Spenser’s words : — 

” The test of whether you are educated 
is, can you do what you ought, when 
you ought, whether you want to do it 
01 not.” 


the window shutter, which, up to the 
present, has been more generally in use. 
Firstly it permits of quicker service, the 
plates from one course being loaded 
on the dining-room side while the 
dishes for the next are being placed on 
the shelves on the kitchen frontier. 
Secondly, it shows an admirable dis- 
cretion in permitting no kitchen smells, 
kitchen sounds, nor kitchen vistas to 
be perceived in the living-room. By 
an automatic device the hatch, when 
shut on one side, is simultaneously 
shut on the other, so that there can 
be no accidents through the hatch being 
revolved unexpectedly. Each shelf is 
covered with white felt to minimise 
the sound of dishes being placed and 
removed, and, being equipped with ball- 
bearings, the hatch revolves smoothly 
and noiselessly. It is so arranged for 
fitment that it protrudes but slightly 
on the dining-room side, the greater 
portion appearing on the kitchen wall. 
A small trap-door in the transverse 
division allows intercommunication. 
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The Result of Our Letter Competition 

"The Career 1 Moat Dealre" 


Firat Prize: Two Guineas. 

Anna Sophia Briant, Brighton Villas, Mount Street, Aber- 
gavenny. 

Second Prize: One Guinea. 

Mrs. J, J, Ronan, Parnell Street, Limerick, Ii eland. 

Third Prize: One Guinea. 

Margaret Cobham, Warton Street, Lytham. 

Fourth Prize : One Guinea. 

Agnes Burns, Kernleigh, Melrose. 

Fifth Prize : Half-a-Guinea. 

E. Red FERN, Thurlow Park, Torquay. 

Sixth Prize: Half-a-Guinea. 

E. L. Hawkins, Avondale, Builth Wells. 


Seventh Prize: Half-a-Guinea. 

L. Jackson, Nicholson Street, Rochdale. 

Eighth Prize : Half-a-Guinea. 

K. Macpherson, Spital, Aberdeen. 

Ninth Prize : Five Shillings. 

E. C. Masters, Victoria Avenue, Saflron Walden. 

Tenth Prize: Five Shillings. 

Eliz. G. Jones, E. U. Manse, Bathgate. 

Eleventh Prize : Five Shillings. 

Mani Ratnagar, Chaldea, Kalyan, India. 

Twelfth Prize: Five Shillings. 

H. Cross, Cell Street, Sheffield. 


The following wore placod 
noxt tho Pk-iso-winnort : 

Mrs. S. Smith, Islip, Oxford ; M. E. 
Little, New Southgate ; R. Speight, Lothian 
School, Harrogate ; E. M. Monk, Wellington, 
Som. ; C. L. Chorlton, Morcett, Uppingham ; 
T. L. Smith, Eltham ; L. Martin, Chiswick ; 

I.. M. Foster, Belfast; E. M. Percy, Kenil- 
worth ; B. Richardson, St. Blazc’y, Corn- 
wall ; E. E. l.cwis, Donnybrook, Co. 
Dublin ; J. Love, Wigan ; N. Ncclic, Kings- 
ton. Jamaica ; M. de Pallandt, Bruges, 
Belgium ; D. Canhain, Leicester ; W. 
Atkins, (iarston, Watford ; D, Roberts, 
Neston, Birkenhead ; N. Hancock, Dore, 
Sheffield ; H. K. Orme, Whitehall Park, N. ; 
M. Shillinglaw, Leigh -on Sea ; R. A. 
Howard, Calford ; A. E. Stout, Medical 
Hall, Lerwick ; H. A. Carter, Woodsidc ; 
M. J. ITrry, Liidford ; R. l^alzeli; Bath ; 
Cl. 1. Gibson, Dublin; V. Wright, Dcibv ; 
P. E. Gault, Phimstt ad ; V. Townslirnd, 
Abergavenny ; D. Mitchell, Maidstone ; 
Mrs. Holt, Oldham ; E). Lamont, Edin- 

burgh ; Mrs. Worthington, Kldimond ; 
M. E. Howart^on, St. Andrews ; D. Martin, 
Manor Park; D A. Yates, Marlow; E. 
CoUhorpe, West Bndgeford, Notts ; E. 
Allanson, Roddjmoor, Durham ; C. Waller, 
Hull ; K. Osborne, Lewes ; N. Dronficld, 
Grenoside, Sheffield ; E. Hewlett, Nt atham 
Manse, Alton; M. Smith, Coatbridge; D. 
Cowley, Ramsey ; M. Lillywhite, Redditch ; 
M. j. Cross, Haiidsworth ; (i. Tavlor, Roch- 
dale ; A. Cox, Bidcford ; L. Robins, 
Twickenham; M. Oveilon, Leicester; F. 
Pitcher, Whittington, Worcs. ; C. Bdshaw, 
Bridgc’town, Glasgow ; Mrs. Folds, Welwyn, 
Herts ; O. Clarke, Witliington, Manchester ; 

F. Lewcndoii, Ash. Surrey ; G. K. Grout, 

. Weoblcy ; G. Heap, Dublin ; E. Wilson, 
Howlh, Co. Dublin ; C. Turner, Darmsdoii 
Hall, Needham Market ; M. E. Ramsden, 
New Cross. 

The follewing were 
Highly Commended : 

N. Dean, High Kilbum ; W. M. Graham, 
Sevenoaks ; Mrs. I’ogson, Shaw ; P. Caves, 
Woodford Green ; E. J. Chistian, Glasgow ; 
C Park, Millom, Hythe ; F. Coates, Brixton 
Hill ; E. Rei s, Lampeter ; M. Barnes, 
Cheltenham ; Mrs. Milne, Rothesay ; K. F. 
Dunlop, Esher ; E. Dewhurst, Barrow ; 

C. Morrell, Erdington ; C. M.neaskill, Dor- 
nock ; G. Ross, Glasgow ; O. E^ Jennings, 
Brighton ; P, Craddock ; May Cregg, 
Torquay ; I. Pegg, Cottingham ; M. Clegg, 
Durham; M. M. Elliot, Belfast; Mrs. 
Tucker, Brislinaton ; H. Maveean, Heaton ; 
P. Elliott, Rosslea ; Mrs. Gibson, Stockport ; 

B. Browne, Upper Norwood ; F. Platt, 
Sheffield ; Mrs. Rowland -Jones, Bangor ; 
£. Tonks, Sutton Coldfield ; E. Jenkins, 
Pontypridd ; Mrs. Cousens, Wandsworth ; 
Mrs. Whitehouse, Huddersfield ; A. Strigs, 


Kaiachi, India ; N. Hantley, Lecd^ ; A. W 
Kay, Edinburgh ; E Robinson, Rcdi'ar ; 

J. Archer, CapeTown, S. Africa ; E. jessop, 
Grimsby ; Mrs. Brown, Manchester ; I. 
Black, Turriff ; D. Shindcr, Cape Colony ; 

L. Margan, Cardiff ; E. Brown, Wakefield ; 

M. Ford, Cahir, Co. Tipperary ; M. Shovel - 
ton, Winchcoinbe ; D. Munro, Aberdeen ; 
M. Scott, Brocklcy ; A. Gurney, Herne Hill ; 

M. Simpson, Horiisev ; M. Pain, Bourne- 
mouth ; M’ss Micklcwright, Market Har- 
borough ; E. M. Jewell, Bristol ; W. Dixon, 
Southampton ; G. Hube, Harlingham ; J. 
Banks, (ilasgow ; D. Shorter, Bromley ; 

R, Jenkinson, Warrington ; V^ Cameron, 
Newport Pagnell ; M. E. Hulsc, Carlisle ; 

S. M. Marehal, Gloucester; M. A. Dcakin, 

Sheffield ; K. MitHicH, Salisbury ; 1. 

Philhpps, Birmingham ; E. A. Robchs, Old 
Colwyii ; G. E. Morley, Bury St. Edmunds ; 
Mrs. Bell, Berkhamsted ; D. Dalzcll, Bath ; 

G. G. Martin, Barkingside: J Hague, 
Hath ; Miss Alleaid, Sheffield ; C. E. 
1 ow’iidcs, Wolstanton ; E. C. Handley, 
Wolverhampton ; Mrs. Hanc ock, J.eyton ; 
Mrs. Rowlands, Stoke Newington ; E. D. 
Clarke, Lcytonstonc : (L Williams, Walling- 
ton ; D. M. Morgan, Wc*llington ; S. A. 
Chadwick, Stockport ; O. Darby, Kneb- 
worth ; Mrs. Pingstone, Bristol ; K. Ormsby, 
Jamaica, B.W.l. ; R. Jacobs, Jamaica, 
B.W.L ; D. Legg, Melksharn ; H S. 
Ritchie, Harrogate ; E. Runciinan, Lander ; 

N. Methcrcll, Finchley ; E. Davey, Cosham ; 
L'. Cartwright, Streatham ; M. Hill, Notting- 
ham ; V, Newham, Richmond ; K. Edis, 
Bristol ; A. Hams Jamaica, B.W.I. ; 
N. J, Conochie, Blairgowie ; Mrs. Norris, 
(irryal)bey ; Mrs. Penrose, Clydebank ; B. 
Lynn, Cobham ; E. Wood, Leek ; C. Paul, 
Birmingham ; F. Simpson, ManchestcT ; 

K. Menzies, Teddington ; Miss Lee, Isling- 
ton ; W. Bell, Wolverton ; L. Mudlen, 
Walton -on -Naze ; D. Boscowen, Torquay ; 
Mrs. Adams, Dulwic-h ; D, Rounncll, 
Bickley ; H. Woods, Fareham ; Mrs. Bull- 
hatchet, Bristol ; Miss Bradbeer, St. Albans ; 

H. Horlock, Mistlcy ; J. G, Cook, Gilling- 

bam ; A. Barry, BaUysillan ; 1. Smith, 

(ilasgow ; W. Challis, Luton ; W. Triggs, 
S. Dulwich ; E. J, Rolf, Tunbridge ; H. 
Clegg, Darlington ; F. E. Smith, Gloucester ; 
M. Atbull, Branstonc; M. Day, Boumc- 
moutb ; N. Wright, Alf reton ; Mrs. Waplmg, 
Tadworth ; L. E. Yates, Stourbridge ; 
G. Doubleday, Walthamstow; E. Brohier, 
Colombo, Ceylon ; Mi-s. Knight, Margate ; 
M. M. Jones, Abcrdare ; V. Walher, Hove ; 

I. L. Gill, Minehcad ; M. MiUar, Dundee ; 
P. Hawkins, Tooting * K. E. Houghton, 
Burv ; E. M. Heath, Walham Green ; Mrs. 
Te I)iew, Halifax ; E. Berrington, Liverpool; 

L. Robines, Twickenham ; K. G. Sharp, 
^umemouth ; L. Pogler, Chelmsford ; 
Mrs. Dixon, Darlington ; C. £. Lyall^ 
Pitlochry ; L. Chandler, Honor Oak ; Mrs. 
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A. M. Hall, New Cross ; W. Pinficld, Binn- 
mgliam ; Mrs. Fraser, Glasgow ; M. Wither- 
spoon, IJverpool ; A. Halliwell, Southport ; 
Ci. Newman, Islington ; Mrs. Boulding, 
Liverpool ; A. Farguharson, Liverpool ; 

L. Sellinan, Reading ; A. Rogers, Bcwdloy ; 
1C Chard, Lincoln ; F. Horsey, Ulceby ; 
Miss Lyon, Ness- Bank ; W. Robinson, 
(-aton ; j. I^besoii, Newcastle ; M. Dobbie, 
Ayr; ( 1 . Harold, Exeter; M. A. Ward, 
Letc'hworth ; B. Powell, Mountam-Ash ; 

D. Benton, Wolverhampton ; B. Maclagan, 
Crieff ; H M (ireeiiwood, Allerton ; A. C. 
Fowler, London, N. ; A. Journet, London, 
W. ; R. Kenton, (ilasgow*; F. E. Ingram, 
Boston ; B. Bisset, Imvani, Cape Colony ; 
S. Palk, Bndport ; P. Clayton, Lavender 
Hill ; E. Kew, Northampton ; L. k<*ynold.s, 
Birmingham ; E. Latcham, Radstock ; 

E. V. Brodie, (ioldcrs (ireen; K. Petersen, 
Launton ; 1. Barker, Lewes ; G. Thorkildson, 
Haltwhistle ; M. Procter, Preston; J, 
Simpson, (iould’s Cross; L. M. Burr, 
Milton ; I. Kerwiii, Sydenham ; M. 1. 
Machar, Castle Eden ; E.*L. Cullum, Market 
Wcighton ; W. Newman, Hcnbiiry^ ; K. M. 
Tehan, London, S.E. ; B. Newth, Malmes- 
bury ; H. Pell, Nottingham ; L. A. Reid, 
Edinburgh ; D. B. Porkin, Baniby Dun ; 

M. Macdonald, Glasgow ; H. G. Sanderson, 
Ardlaggan ; N, Rose, Brocklcy; K. F. IVicc, 
Highgatc; F.J. Smith, Radlctt; Mrs. Roberts, 
Grampound Road, Cornwall ; O. Hallowell, 
Todmorden; V. B<*1I, Newcastleton ; C. Grant, 
Southgate ; M. Smalc, Stockport. 

Thv foUowinz received 
Honourable Mention i 

C. Milne, Fraserburgh ; A. (iicgoiy, 
Staines ; M. Borrett, Seaford ; Miss de 
Hailes, Hove ; E. A. Cielder, Pennth ; 
K. Nelson, Dublin ; Mi-s. Roberts, Greenock ; 
W. Coulton, Banisbury ; Miss (iuild, Bon- 
church ; F. Brown, Lewisham ; R. Malin- 
tyre, Limpsfield ; D. Kuhruber, Portmund- 
Kbme, Germany ; A. G. Jeans, Poplar ; 

K. Batchelor, Tunbridge'; O. Smith, 
Roscrea ; D. Boaddla, Bowes Park ; M. 
Huinby, South Woodford ; L. Bartlett, 
Reading ; D. Methcrcll, Finchley ; K. Cox, 
Broadstairs ; Mrs. Hendcilcith, Biggar ; 

D. Hammond, Manchester; (i. Lincoln, 
Wednesbury ; L. Johnson, Birmingham ; 

E. N. Wright, Southport ; F. Noi'l-Tall, 
Slough ; F. Glaister, Manchester ; L. 
Biddle, Great Aytoii ; Mrs, HoncyblC, 
(irimsby ; D. Chailish, Acton ; Miss Allen, 
London, N.W. ; S. Robinson, St. Lconards- 
on-Sea ; Miss Ballard, Sidcup ; S, Donovan, 
Roscrea ; M. Winning, Seine inferieure, 
France ; F. Barker, Wakefield ; E. Park, 
Merton ; E. Curtis, Sutton ; Mrs. Cartner, 
Newcastle : D. Hewer, Oxon ; M. Roberson, 
London, S.W. ; L. de Traissard, Portsmouth ; 

L, P. Marlow, Shirley ; G. L. Thomas, 
Bruton ; M, Graham, Ashford ; L. Aldcrtou, 
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A BoumImM Frlmd with 
liAvabto <|nalltlM 


The Singer on 
Hob 


»y 


MJkrm MAW 


It is not usual for anything without life to possess the 
power of being able both to sing and run, yet a kettle 
is looked upon as an inanimate object. I mean a fire- 
side kettle, not a stove kettle, because there is as much 
difference between the two as there is between a taxi 
driver and a *bus-horse driver — the one so devoid of 
humour, stiff, solid, and lifeless, a perfect specimen of 
mechanism like unto the thing he drives ; the other a 
humorist without knowing it, round, rosy, and bright, 
with eyes full of mischief and a yarn for everybody. 

The biography of a stove kettle is scarcely worth a 
passing thought. Like the taxi driver, they are mostly 
all of one pattern, they rarely come in contact with the 
family, they hold no secrets, 
and, being as a rule manipu- 
lated from a substance 
called enamel, their life is 
short-lived. But hens with- 
out chickens, cows without 
tails, trains without rails, 
motors without hoots, and 
a country without a flag, 
all would be as disastrous 
as homes without kettles, 
their importance is posi- 
tively written upon them. 

Just as there are types of 
human beings, so there are 
types of kettles. It is true 
they possess a temperament, 
for how well do we know 
their influence in being able 
to make us either sweet or 
ill-tempered. Like most 
folks, it is their actions and 
not tlieir words that make 
the influence felt. 

Who does not love and 
cherish kind thoughts to- 
wards the big, fat, shining, 
obliging family kettle, 
brought out on all festive 
and opposite occasions. 

Like Grandfather (the 
clock), we feel she belongs 
to, and is part of the family. 

Why we think of her as 
she," I know not ; but 
methinks there must be 
something loving and graci- 
ous about her, for who has 
not been heard to exclaim, 

" She*s boiling! " which goes 
to prove there is something 
more winsome about the 
women-folk than the men- 
folk. It goes without say- 
ing, the charm and chief 
attraction of the family 
kettle is in her two beauti- 
ful lips. How we love to 
gaze upon them. There is 


nothing forward or deceitful about their behaviour, 
they control all the vocal chords and inward workings 
of the kettle’s contents ; they have such respect for 
the appearance of the hearth and temper of the family, 
that to allow the continued effect of the singing and 
merriment that takes place would ruin the reputation 
of any respectable family kettle. 

Of course, we are told it is the water and not the kettle 
that sings, and the explanation goes on to explain about 
minute bubbles rising to the surface and coming in 
contact writh the cooler water, ’ ' etc. ; but like a few things 
when they are begun to be explained, we don't under- 
stand, and the singing of a kettle is something I think 

we don't want to under- 
stand. Now there is, we 
know, the every-day kettle, 
the word indispensable 
really and truly seems to 
ooze from every pore. We 
have nothing to do but again 
look at her lips, they are a 
certain indication of charac- 
ter, not sulky or petted lips, 
but always gaping wide 
open, ready to pour out 
wrath on every conceivable 
occasion. Not like the dear 
old family kettle. When 
she commences to sing she 
begins in a beautiful andante 
movement, so that your 
mind is quite at rest. She 
then proceeds legato, and 
in perfect time, until she 
approaches fortissimo with 
ease and grace, until Anally 
the song ends in one of in- 
tense satisfaction and de* 
light. No, as a rule, the 
every-day kettle commences 
her singing fortissimo right 
away. Unlike her more for- 
tunate sisters, she gets no 
" off duty " time, her work , 
lasts the day through, thus, 
before you have had time to 
realise that the song has 
begun, she is singing ad lib, 
to the bars, the hobs, the 
fire-irons, fender, and 
hearth. Who does not know 
the drastic influence of that 
type of kettle ? 

The rudest and worst- 
tempered kettle is the one 
which is used in the dining- 
room; whether it is jealousy, 
because only used now and 
again, I don't know; per- 
haps, maybe, because she 
has no real abiding place*— 
as a rule, there being no 
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Tli« Stager on the Hob 


hobs — she is alwa3r8 either too hot or too cold. 
Your eyes and ears are fully employed, else she thinks 
nothing of falling head-long into the fire. You take 
no pleasure in her singing, because you never know 
what she is coming out with next. You must be 
prepared for anjrthing. I have known her purposely 
get .into the hearth and pour almost boiling water on 
to the baby, the cat, or the dog, whichever she happens 
to have the most spite against. She gets so bad-tempered 
that, should you wish to assist her in any way, she thinks 
nothing of burning or scalding your hands for your 
intended help and assistance. Our pride and temper 
are truly chastened 
when we see in her 
eye the wicked gleam 
of delight. But a 
little sympathy ought 
to be given, for who 
likes to be shifted 
from “ pillar to post, 
and post to pillar" ? 

Everybody gets horrid 
tempered when, like 
the dining-room 
kettle, they are just 
made a convenience of. 

Now, if ever there 
was a kettle that was 
full of vain-glory (not 
pride, mind you, be- 
cause pride is a very 
essential thing in 
life ; vanity is 
another matter al- 
together), it is the 
kettle which'is used 
in the drawing- 
room. Her lips 
(again) are positively 
tip-tilted. We admit 
she is small, but ex- 
ceedingly graceful in 
form and figure ; and 
give her her due, she 
is always bright and 
cheerful ; but who 
would be anything 
else when never a 
scrap of dirty or un- 
pleasant work is given 
her to do. If dwelling 
in bright and artistic 
surroundings has any- 
thing to do with the 
development of per- 
sonality, .then the 
drawing-room kettle 
ought to be the sweet-^ 
est tempered of all 
kettles. Never once 
does she mix with 
anyone but the dain- 
tiest and most intelli- 
gent of people; she 
hears all the news and 
knows the latest in 


everything — ^from whom the Prince of Wales is likely to 
marry, down to the treatment of " flu " and the ever- 
lasting servant problem. Her person is never allowed 
to become soiled, and maids wait upon her hand and 
foot. 

Needless to say, she possesses a sweet soprano voice ; 
trilling she seems to think becomes her ; never once does 
she become vivacious, lest she should be thought loud. 
No wonder the dining-room kettle is jealous, when her 
sister has always such a good time. 

Have any of us any remembrances of the sick-room 
kettle ? We know not whence she came, but no 

matter, she seems to 
realise her mission in 
life, and behaves as 
" to the manner born." 
Her singing is not un- 
like that of a mother 
to her babe, no real 
.song, but just sweet 
murmurings, soft 
gurgling and cooing 
whispers, really in- 
tended for slumber 
songs. Without tlie 
strain of having to 
listen carefully, she 
frequently comes to 
the same bar, and 
the word " Cheerio ! 
Cheerio ! " is distinctly 
heard. Whatever she 
has to do, and how- 
ever she feels, morn- 
ing, noon, or night, 
she never displays any 
temper or ill-will, 
which is more than 
can be said of some 
kettles we can men- 
tion. 

But, unlike Tenny- 
son’s brook, a kettle’s 
life cannot "go on for 
ever." What owner 
and lover of kettles is 
there who does not 
remember their dear 
old family kettle ^ 
Having served and 
done her work well 
for many years, she is 
noticed to have fre- 
quent and periodical 
attacks ; when the at- 
tacks come on, you 
distinctly hear issuing 
from her anatomy 
strange hissing sounds. 
From experience you 
know her time will not 
be long. When once 
that discharge sets in 
all hope of complete 
recovery is gone; but 
the doctor of kettles 



A LO^V -NECKED CHEMISE ANE 
DIKBCTOIRB KNICKERS. 

No. 9301. 

Sizes for 32 end 36 Inches 
bust messore. 

Msterlil required for the 
Isrger size— 'Chemise, 2i 
rsrds 40 Inches wide ; 
Knickers, U ysrds 40 
inches wide. 

The Knickers sre lllustrsted 
>n the srotil figure at the 
top of Che group. 
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The Nightgown in 
eluded in Psttern 
No. 9302. 


A ONE - PIECE NIGHTGOWN 
AND PYJAMA SUIT. 

No. 9302. 

Sizes for 32 end 36 inches 
bust measure 

Mtterisl required for the 
larger size — Nightgown, 31 
ysrds 36 inches wide ; 
Pyisms Suit, 3i yards 36 
Inches wide. 

A Pattern for thr Cap and 
Slippers shown on the figure 
on the left is sl<to Issued. 
No. 9303. 

In the medium size only* 


•uch set of puttorae ia Sci., poetaco Id. 
* pnokot poet, or ad. by lottor poet 
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prescribes and patches her up, and for a time alt 
goes well. Then alas ! there comes a day when you 
fondly and sadly bring her home from the hospital for 
kettles with the final verdict that “ nothing more 
can be done.'' The idea of selling into unsympathetic 
hands, or leaving her to the scrap heap, is never 
given a thought. The sheets of the newspaper are 
spread out, and how gently she is wrapped and left 
to the newspaper's care, stored away on the shelf, 
where sleepeth many a household treasure. To some 
there are times when they become possessed with the 
desire that they would secretly wish to have their 
character told them. The advice given in the news- 
paper or magazine is to write to some strange address, 
enclose a certain number of stamps, along with a stamped 


envelope for reply. If such be your case, there is no 
need to go to the expense and suspense of writing, 
just show your kettle, and your character is written 
thereon 1 A dirty, grimy, sooty kettle makes one frown» 
and the tongue gives a click. 

When we think that our friend the kettle is the means 
of providing thousands of British men and women 
(especially the latter) with one of the greatest joys of life, 
then in return we just owe her a little of something back. 
Not only that, but the voice of song is not always with 
us, and there are few sights or sounds on a cold winter's 
night equal for the creating of cheer, hope, and good 
temper than a singing kettle, sitting beside a bright, 
happy, crackling fire. Therefore, let us thank God for 
one of the common thibgs of life. 


The Newest 


A One-Piece Apron is not a 
new type of garment at all. We 
have shown quite a quantity of 
such garments in our pages in 
the past. 

There is the one-piece apron 
that fastens on the shoulders ; 
another that slips over the head 
and fastens on the hips ; and 
yet another, more of an overall 
ch.iracter, that fastens all the 
way down the centre front. 

But I do not think any of our 
previous designs quite come up 
to the one we are now illus- 
trating for a combination of 
graceful lines with practical 
utility. The cape effect of the 
upper part is particulaily be- 
coming, and the novel-shaped 
pockets stiikc a distinct note of 
individuality 

The garment slips over the 
head and buttons with one 
button at the back of the w'aist 
where the cape and skirt meet. 



Pftttern No. 9304. 


One-Piece Apron 


Here is an opportunity, too, of 
using up any small pieces of 
flowered cretonne for facings 
and pockets. Such trimmings 
give a very blight touch to a 
cream or plain-coloured mate- 
lial, and quite small square oi 
triangular pieces can be cut 
into narrow bias strips and 
joined together when a flat 
facing of all edges, as depicted 
in our sketch, is desired to be 
made. 

Tw'o yards of plain -coloured 
material will be needed for the 
medium size, and half a yard of 
cretonne for pockets and facings 
if new material has to be pur- 
chased. 

Pattern No. 9304 is supplied 
in sizes for 36 and 40 inches 
bust measure, price S(f., postage 
extra. Address to the ** Girl's 
Own " Fashion Editor, 4, Bou- 
verie Street, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 


The Result of Our Letter Conpetitlon 


Beccles , K Woodall, Manor Park ; Mrs. 
Maikwell, Newport, M. Hanson, Westoe; 
F McMillan. Parkstone , J. Tompkin, 
Southend , M Shakespeare, Russel Square ; 
H. Tucker, Walthamstow , T. Dood, South 
Croydon ; Mrs. Rose, Fulham ; A. Rorke, 
Glasgow : N. Robinson, Birmingham ; L. 


Coac Itt dUd from paco Z67 

Billows, Letchworth ; M. Parry, Chelten- 
ham ; M. G. Piggott, Croydon ; I. Trimble, 
Muswell Hill ; M. Cull^, High Wycombe ; 
F. Adams, Warwick ; & Speargbt, Crouch 
Hill ; E. Hembrough, Bristd ; S. £. 
Merritt, Holy wood ; M. Nosworthy, Little- 
ton Panel; £. Swire, Nelson; B. Elder, 
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Musselburgh ; A White, Abbey Wood ; 
E. A. Westbois, Crouch Hill ; R. Cook, 
St. Albans; I. Meston, Glasgow; N. M. 
Butterfteldi Ilford ; M. A Page- Wood, 
Axbridge ; E. Elliman, Chesharo ; Mrs* 
Jennyn, Ballyduff, Ireland ; M. M. Sinclair, 
Fairlie ; E. L. Mills, Honor Oak Pftrk. 



Converting the 
Wool Scarf 


my nOMMA MAY 


When passing a shop 
window full of multi- 
coloured wool scarves 
the other day I 
stopped to note their 
extreme cheapness^ as 
well as their extreme 
attractiveness. As my 
eye passed from one 
to another, I specu- 
lated rapidly as to the 
dozens of different 
ways in which they 
might be utilised, 
quite apart from their 
original purpose. 

So taken was I with 
the idea, that I bought 
three. One was of 
lemon -yellow with 
broad stripes of 
mauve, a soft and 
fleecy scarf, i8 inches 
wide by 2 yards long. 

This 1 used foi mab- 
ing a jum|>er with bell 
sleeves and new 
hrench neck. 

The Jumper with 
Bell Sleeves. 

Remove the fringe fiom one end of the 
scarf and save. From the end at which it 
has l)eeu taken measure oft 22 inches, and 
run a tacking thread across to he sure of 
keeping a straight line. Set your sewing- 



Thts RuftHian Scarf-Jumper laaarm and 
cosy for sports, or for indoor wear. 



Tho itttttlan Searf-Jumper ahown above. 
Could anything be simpler? 


machine with a veiy 
large stitch, using cot- 
ton the colour of the 
scarf, and stitch the 
scarf right across, fol- 
lowing the tacking 
thread. As you 
stitch, stretch the 
wool, and by this 
means you will pre- 
vent a light line at the 
bottom of the jumper. 
This done, cut close 
to the stitching. 

For those Who have 
no machine, cut the 
scarf ^e^y carefully, 
and with a crochet- 
hook double crochet 
the end, taking uj) 
each stitch. This 
sounds tedious, but is 
really very quickly 
done. 

Now put back the 
fringe on the new 
end. To do this turn 
back the edge of the 
jumper to about Jinch, 
and insert a crochet- 
hook from the wrong 
side to the right. Take a length of wool 
between your fingers and fold in half, draw 
the loop through the scarf 
with the hook, and pull the 
ends of the wool through the 
loop. Tighten well. Be 
careful in doing this not 
to stretch the end of the 
jumpier. ! 

tor the sleeves, take 
the 22- inch piece of scarf 
and cut in half, making 
two sleeves 1 1 inches long 
and 1 8 inches round . Tull 
the cut end which you 
decide on to be the bot- 
tom of the sleeve, and 
stretch into a bell shape. 

If well pulled the wool 
will stretch, and so the 
stitches will knot and 
save having to crochet 
the edges. 

With a crochet -hook 
and some wool the same 
shade as the scarf, double 
ciochet the top of the 
sleeve, taking up 2 st at 
a time, the back and 
front, as all these soirve^ 
are knitted in double 
stitch. This done, break 
off your wool. Always 
begin on the wrong side 
with the crochet, as it 
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Would you think thit the 
Hat shown in the opposite 
picture it merely like this r 



This Bag Is an addition to 
any costume. 


forms a prettier stitch, and has the appear- 
ance of hem-stitching. 

Divide the jumper exactly in half and put 
a pin where the top of the shoulder will 
come. Do the same with the sleeve. 

Take the jumi^ir and sleeve and lay face 
to face, right sides inwards, and pin the 
two centres 
together. 

Measure 
along, and, if 
nece ssary, 
tack the 
sleeve in 
place, but 
about 3 inches 
down so as to 
allow freedom 
to crochet. 

Crochet the 
sleeve into the 
jumper by 
taking the 
crocheted 
stitch of the 
sleeve and 
pushing your 
hook through 
the wool of 
the jumper 
part. When 

finished this gives the exact look of the very 
tedious faggot-stitching. 

Before joining the under- 
arm seams of the sleeves the 
neck must be cut. Mark a 
i>lraight line with a tacking 
thread right across the 
shoulders of the jumper fiom 
centre top of one sleeve to 
centre top of the other. 
Halve the jumper and run 
a tacking thread down the 
centre as deep as you require 
the neck. The ^one illus- 
trated measures 7 inches. 
Count the stitches, to be 
quite sure the centre line tf 
centre, for nothing looks 
worse than a lop-sided neck 
oj^ening. 

With a sharp pair of 
scissors cut down the tacking 
"thread. Then across the top 
of the shoulders 3} inches 
each side of the centre slit. 
Double crochet all round this 
before it has time to stretch. 
The opening now forms the 
letter T with the top of the 
letter across the shoulders. 

This done, turn the jumper 
insiile out and lay end to 
end as it is to be joined. 
Begin at the bottom of the 
sleeve and sew up with wool, 





CoiiT«rtiag th« Wool Scarf 



The Jumper with the Bell Sleeves. 


giving an extra strong stitch at the 
crotch of the under-arm. Continue 
along the body part to within 
15 inches of the bottom, here fasten 
off carefully so that it w ill not split 
w'hen pulled on over the head. 

Re\erse the jumper and tr>’ on. 

Pull crossways to shape to the figure, 
and generall) manipulate. You will 
hnd that the jumper will lake almost 
an\ shape to fit ciery figure. 

The opening ot the skirts should 
comt just at the waist. 

( >n either side of the oj^ening 
crochet a small loop just large enough 
to lake a narrow patent l^lt, which 
slip thiougli, lasiening in the front. 

If preferred, \ou might knit or 
crochet a lx.li, but the leather one is 
smarter. 

hinish ofi the neck with a cro- 
cheted loop on the right laj^l and 
a wool button on the left one. 

The Russian Juniper. 

I or next “ conversion ” I chose a very 
light grey scarf fringed in grey and ha\ mg 
a border of old rose and black. This 1 
uia<le into a Russian jumper and hat. 

Tne one drawback to heavy wool jumpers 
is the difficulty of getting the sleeves in 
smoothly and not sjxjiling the set of one’s 
“best lacket Ihis can be worn over a 
blouse, and when the coat is removed is 
most .ittracti\c. 

Cut oft a length measuring fiom 39 to 40 
inches .according to whether you are long- 
waisttd or not, but do not remove the 
fringe. Buttonhole the end with a piece of 
woe»I the same colour as the scarf, as this 
shouhl not be notued. 

Choose a l>elt that will go with the liorder 
of the ‘•carf — in my case it was a dull red 
leather one — and fasten to the cut end of the 
scarf, sewing it firmly, so that when fastened 
round the waist it will keep the back in 
place. 

Next measure 25 inches from the front 
end ot the jumper, and cut the neck accord- 
ing to the directions given in the preceding 
jumper. If preferred, a square or round 
neck could be used, whichever is the more 
becoming to the intended wearer. 

Crochet round the neck in wool the same 
colour as the jumper. This prevents stretch- 
ing, and IS a nice finish. This completes 
the garment. 

To wear, slip over the head and fasten 
the belt in the front, adjusting it to fit the 
size of your waist 

For the hat, measure off 20 inches, in- 


cluding the border. Starting at the cut 
end, on the right stde^ sew up with wool to 
the edge of the border. This leaves any- 
where from 6 to 9 inches undone. Reverse 
the hat, and with a piece ot wool gather the 
cut end and fasten tightly. There is no 
need to fasten oft the stitches at the cut end 
in the hat, as they do not run if gathered 
closely. Tins finishes the hat. 

To w^ear it, turn back the fringed end to 
the border, slip it on the head, and adjust 
to form cither a tam-o’-shanter or a Russian 
tiara shape. This hat can be adjusted into 
so many smart sha|>es, that one quite forgets 
that it is only a wool cap. 

For the bag, take the remaining piece of 
wool from the scarf and pull into a square. 
With wool of the same colour, crochet the 
edge to prevent the stitches running. Bring 
the four corners together, and from the 
points 4 inches down, sew up to form an 
envelope. 

For the handle you want a bone ring of 
any colour, or an imitation tortoiseshell 
would look exceedingly well. With wool 
of the colour you are using, crochet lo ch 
and form into a loop round or through the 
handle. Make a chain of 30 st, then take a 
small bone ring and cover with double cro- 
chet, 20 St, slip stitch into the chain, and 
double crochet into each of the 30 ch. This 
brings you to the beginning of the 10 ch 
into the loop. Make 10 ch, form into a 
loop through the ring and proceed os before. 
Do this until you have 4 strips and 4 small 
rings. Next take an old curtain ring about 


5 inches in circumference. Cover this 
with wool of the shade of the border 
—in my instance this was old-rose 
with black. 1 took the old-rose and 
with a needle buttonholed the ring, 
which was not as thick as to double 
crochet it. When this is done, pull 
the four points of the bag through 
this ring and sew one small crocheted 
ring to each point. To open the bag 
slip the pink ring up the strips, and 
when not in use pull the pink ring 
well down over the points. Finish 
the bag with a tassel. 

Jumper with Georgette 
Sleeves. 

The third and last scarf was a 
shorter one. We are not illustrating 
this. 

Fold a scarf in half and cut out of 
it a deep oblong neck lo inches 
from the shoulder downwards, and 
inches across. Buttonhole with 
plain-coloured wool, as the scaif was 
royal blue, and with a white border and a 
narrow^ red slrqie. 

With S yard of royal blue georgette cut 
out a pair of sleeves like a drainpipe— two 
strips, simply halving the malenal ; sew up 
by machine. 

From the piece cut from the neck make 
the cufts. 

Cut this in half Icnglhuays, and button- 
hole all round with royal blue uool. Attach 
the sleeie to the cuft with the scam of the 
geoigelte directly under the arm. Leave 
the cuff open for the time being. Insert 
the sleeve into the wool jumper by faggot- 
siitching with fine royal blue silk, setting 
the sleeve with the centre top lo the centie 
top of the scarf. Press with a heavy iron. 
Fasten cuffs with two pearl buttons in white 
to look like cuff links. 

Across the front of the neck sew a piece 
of georgette cut from the end of the sleeve, 
which, being 27 inches, is too long for the 
average arm. Embroider in red, white, and 
blue wools, picked out in black. Fasten 
this from side to side of the jumper neck at 
the bottom. 

To finish, fasten up the wool jumper in 
the same way as the first jumper was fast- 
ened, and leave open to within 9 inches ol 
the bottom. As this jumper is worn like a 
Russian pouched blouse, it must be sevin 
fiirther down. 

Round the waist put a broad red American 
cloth belt ; embroider in coarse wools of 
red, white, and blue. Finish with a big 
buckle in the front. 


“PILLOW LACE AND HAND-MADE TRIMMINGS ** 

This is just tlie book for tho girl who wants to malm bar own laca 
frica 2s. 6d. nat. By post 2s. lOd. 
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In my Walks 
Abroad 

Tilt lANdt la 
Liaolmim. 

Now that so many of us are turning 
our kitchens into rooms which shall also 
serve the purpose of a dining-room, 
any new departure that will render the 
floor-covering additionally suitable is 
peculiarly welcome. The new ** floor- 
brick " linoleum that simulates a rather 
uneven flooring of red bricks divided 
from one another by lines of cementing, 
has an extremely picturesque eflect, and 
is a change after the tiled lino that we 
have now patronised for some little 
time. Its cost is 7s. iid. per yard, 
no more than that of the ordinary and 
far less imaginative type of material. 

A Wrinkle' 
in Ruffd. 

The ordinary mohair slip mats for the 
doors have a distressing habit of growing 
bald before what their owners are apt to 
regard as their time. But most of us 
continue to spend our substance upon 
them just because it never occurs to us 
to .strike out in another direction. 
When next you need to renew these 
small mats, suggest to your shopman that 
he make you new ones to your measure- 
ments from carpet bought by the yard. 
You will need to have the two raw ends 
bound, but even so, the cost will work 
out slightly less than the mohair, and 
the mats will wear infinitely longer, 
being fashioned from more serviceable 
material. 

The same principle applies to the 
hearthrug. A yard and a half of plain 
pile carpet, twenty seven inches in 
width, makes an excellent rug, and will 
work out at something in the neighbour- 
hood of a guinea, a reasonable price for 
a rug of good quality. Having been 
" put up ** to the ruse by a shop assist- 
ant of more than usual intelligence and 
found it good, I hasten to pass it on to 
my readers. 

A Chinet* 

CaiiMt. 

If, as is the case with so many of us, 
you have succumbed to the craze for 
Chinese lacquer, you will be glad to know 
of a black-grounded carpet which in 
its design exactly reproduces all the 
salient features of lacquer decoration. 
Woven in a single piece, the carpet is 
stocked in two useful sizes, the prices 
respectively being fourteen and sixteen 
guineas. Just the thing for a room into 
which Chinese features have been intro- 
duced. 

Bofdariiif tht 
Carpet 

If you should come across a remnant 
of carpet at an advantageous price, but 
And, as one so often does on these 
VoL, 4 ^.^No. 5.— X 


Tldagi 1 Imvr Sma 
fhatwlll IntRVMt thm 
BmMkMpw 

occasions, that it is hafdly sufficient 
for your purpose, remember that you 
can enlarge it by having it bordered with 
a plain colour to harmonise with its 
predominant tone. A firm which makes 
a speciality of bordering patterned car- 
pets in this fashion, will cut the border 
to a 4^'inch, 9-inch, or 12 -inch width, to 
suit requirements. 

To Comploto tko 
CoMmont CurtoiiM. 

Most of us fashion such trifles as 
casement curtains for ourselves, and 
omit, I grieve to say, the finishing touches 
that count for so much. Practically 
every casement curtain looks better for 
being finished off on each side with a 
proper casement edging. But how often 
is such a nicety forgotten ! The daintiest 
of such edgings are now to be obtained 
from a firm which specialises in such 
details at a cost of anything from a 
couple of shillings a dozen yards, so 
that there is no valid excuse for doing 
without the little embellishment. 

Fot die Window. 

If your window is of the uninteresting 

guillotine order, don't forget that 
you can add considerably to its attrac- 
tions by hanging in one of the panes 
a specimen of the little stained-glass 
pictures that are being sold for the 
purpose. A coat-of-arms, a basket of 
flowers, an animal, a geometrical device 
— all these carried out in fine colouring 
make acceptable decorations. 

ASok^n 

Cretonae. 

As a variant on the beflowered cre- 
tonne, that which bases its decoration 
on bird-life is at present enjoying a 
great vogue. Especially appealing is a 
" sea-gull " cretonne on a mauve ground, 
the birds in flight being drawn with an 
unusual grace and beauty. Its price of 
3s. gd. is extremely reasonable, consider- 
ing the real artistic merit that has gone 
to its design. 

A Charmiiit 
Clutir Cow. 

Little touches will often alter the 
entire character of one’s decorative 
accessories. The combination of tapes- 
try and velvet, for instance, in the 
covering of a chair and couch, intro- 
duces a note of novelty in place of the 
more commonplace effect achieved by 
the use of a single material only. By 
employing the velvet for the lower 
portion and inserting i strip of it upon 
the arms, the furniture is given an effect 
of individuality that is of great value. 
The firm which is making covers on 
these lines has also much skilled work 
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to show in connection with sets up- 
holstered in silk. Here a patterned 
damask is combined with shirrings of 
shot silk in which the different shades 
of the former are combined. Thus the 
" made to order " note is secured, rather 
than the ready-made " air that we 
would all rather avoid. 

Thwr Very 
Own Chain. 

Have your Jack and Jill their own 
chairs ? If not, you must really make 
a point of providing them on the next 
birthday as ever is with some miniature 
grandfather's chairs, upholstered, the 
one in a ** Farmstead " cretonne, on 
which ducks and geese, haystacks and 
thatched cottages create a delightfully 
rustic effect, the other in a " Noah's 
Ark " cretonne, gaily adorned with 
animals depicted in the approved 
wooden manner of tradition. Jill’s 
chair, which, as befits that which per- 
tains to the woman, is slightly less 
heavy than Jack's, costs 39s. 6 d., just 
ten shillings less than his. 

The MoriJ 
Mottow 

" Be tidy and be happy " is the very 
appropriate legend inscribed above a 
dwarf hanging wardrobe, which is also 
a boot cupboard ; and certainly the little 
piece of nursery furniture is alluring 
enough to make even- the most irre- 
sponsible of children feel a desire to keep 
his room in order. The whole is in white 
enamel, a gay little curtain hiding from 
view the small frocks and coats that it 
accommodates. J ust under seven pounds 
will buy it. 

PIcturMqut 

Potteiy. 

At a London shop is to be obtained 
kitchen pottery on picturesque peasant 
lines. For the mantelpiece, for in- 
stance, are pleasing jars for one’s 
raisins, rice, sugar, and so on, expressed 
not in the rather cold unsympathetic 
white china to which we are accus- 
tomed, but of pleasant brown pottery 
eloquently suggestive of the farmhouse. 
Similarly, there are to be had delightful 
bow'ls and mixing basins of creamy 
pottery, embellLshed with lines and 
stripes of bright blue, the sort of ware 
that one finds in village markets, buc 
seldom in town. The kitchen equipment 
of jugs is after the same style, the old- 
fashioned jug of brownish tint, embel- 
lished with bands of cream, jostling 
the jug of mottled blue -and -white that 
speaks of pumps and tap-rooms. And 
best of all, this really decorative ware 
costs hardly appreciably more than the 
commonplace stuff that force of habit 
usually leads us to acquire. 



Ill my Walks Abroad 


Tba Portrait of 
srour Room. 

Some time ago I wnrotc of an em- 
broid cress who made a special feature of 
producing needlework pictures of one's 
room or garden. Since then I have dis- 
covered that the growing fashion for 
having a fa^’ourIte nook or comer im- 
mortalised for memory's sake, has given 
rise to a new departure in art. A 
woman artist with a gift for making 
charming sketches (both in oil and water- 
colours) of interiors, specialises just 
now in carrying out such commissions, 
more particularly for folk who are 
leaving a home that they have loved, 
and in which they have been happy. 
The idea is a charming one, and likely 
to develop now that some individual 
of more than usual sentiment has set it 
on its career. 

A Novel Seet. 

If you have a hall that lends itself 
to the picturesque, or enjoy a sitting 
room of the studio order, you might 


consider the extremely decorative claims 
of a seat formed from an oak beam laid 
quite simply upon a couple of supports 
of earthenware, worked in the front into 
a Celtic design of very considerable 
beauty. In red pottery the supports cost 
li 17s. (>d. each : in grey pottery five 
shillings more. In a spacious room the 
effect is extremely good. 

The Hytmic 
Ck^diet BeskeC. 

This is a matter on which I have 
touched before, but I must confess 
never to having solved it to my entire 
satisfaction. An erection of four posts 
of i)olished wood, fitted to a square 
base and equipped with a hanging bag 
of holland attached to the posts at the 
four corners, comes as near to my 
hygienic ideal as anything I have yet 
met. The bag, which is of sensible 
dimensions and draws up at the mouth 
with a tape, is easily detached for 
washing, and looks clean and fresh in 
chc room. 


For iho 
Gat SloTo. 

If you cook by gas, you have no 
doubt experienced the difficulty of 
making the requisite number of pans 
accommodate one another on the top. 
The new “ nest o* pans," which is an 
ingenious device enclosing within a 
single container three different sauce- 
pans, overcomes the difficulty very neatly 
at a cost of 335. Each pan has a flat, 
instead of a rounded side, so that no 
space is wasted, and a single ring will 
heat all three. 


Paint for 
tko Taps. 

The brass tap that needs practically 
a daily polish to keep it free from 
splash marks is a nuisance to the 
busy housewife. A good cycle enamel 
applied to the taps will save an im- 
mense amount of labour. The tap must, 
of course, be thoroughly cleaned and 
dried before the enamel is painted 
over it. 


Aronnd the Bouse 


A Use for Old Boots. 

WTicn the plumber called the other 
day to put a new washer on the bath- 
room tap, he deplored the lack of re- 
.sourre observable m the average house- 
holder. He was unable to understand 
why folk should spend good money on 
buying rubber washers, when even more 
excellent ones were to be fashioned out 
of old boot soles. The boot sole has to 
l>e well soaked in cold water before it 
is cut to shape and pierced, it being wise 
to cut a number of circles at a time, 
for, ardent as was his recommendation 
of the home-made washer, I harbour a 
shrewd suspicion that one may need 
to renew it more frequently than will be 
necessary in the case of rubber. 

If yiMir Fireplace b 
Unduly Laryu 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
reduce to economical proportions the 
spacious fireplace left over from the days 
when coal was calculated per ton in 
shilhngs instead of, as now, in pounds. 
A grate, however, which is too wide to 
please your ideas of what a coal bill 
should be, can be greatly reduced in 
dimensions by the simple expedient of 
applying Portland cement to sides and 
back. This is sold in bags at a shilling, 
one or more being necessary according 
to the space to be reduced. 

The cleanest method is to place the 


cement in a bucket and pour on to it 
sufficient water to form it into a thickrsh 
paste, such as can be conveniently 
manipulated with the fingers. This 
should then be applied thickly to the 
back and sides, a large brick being placed 
in each .side and also in the back as .soon 
as the moisture has sufficiently evapo- 
rated to give the cement the necessary 
holding capacity. To enable the cement 
to adhere easily to the grate itself, 
it is a good plan to damp it well before 
the operation is commenced. 

As soon as the bricks have taken a 
firm hold, a thick covering of cement 
should be applied to them, and the 
spaces round the bricks brought up to 
a level with them by means of more 
cement, the whole being smoothed with 
the hands until an even surface is 
secured all round the grate. Since a 
fire is usually banked up more at the 
back than the sides, the cement may 
well be taken higher at the back, the 
sides being sloped to meet it. A layer 
of brown paper laid over the cement and 
patted into position will help to keep 
the shape, as the cement dries off, but 
it will ^ necessary to keep a wary eye 
on the grate during the drying process, 
and to fill in any cracks as they appear. 
If you have not a proper plasterer's 
knife, an ordinary blade dipped in water 
should enable you to insinuate the 


cement even into the most difficult of 
crevices. 

Sec that you have left plenty of air 
passage at the bottom of the grate and 
do not treat the cement to too great a 
force of flame on the first lighting of a 
fire after it has been applied. If your 
work has been well and truly done, 
you will find that not alone do you use 
less coal, but that you get a far greater 
heating power from that which you do 
employ. The cement, as soon as it 
begins to glow, itself throws out a great 
heat, and furthermore, prevents heat 
from being dissipated between the bricks. 
A VandalUm* 

Don't .shake a good rug any more than 
you would shake a naughty child. Both 
habits are likely to have consequences 
that you do not bargain for. A rug 
that is gripped by its ends will re- 
pay the savage usage by encouraging 
the cords that should strengthen the 
sides, to part company with the body, 
and the whole will soon assume a 
.sagging, loose appearance which fore- 
bodes decay. Any rug that displays 
frayed edges tells its own tale. 

A carpet sweeper passed oyer the rug 
every day, and a vacuum applied 
once a week, should do all that is neces- 
sary ; but if more strenuous means are 
deemed advisable, the rug may be laid 
across a clothes line and beaten. 


All Letters must be addruss«d to the Editor, with a stamped 
addressod envelope oaclosod if a raply is needed. 



A Crocheted Waistcoat 


Very becoming indeed are these at- 
tractive little waistcoats, or sleeveless 
jumpers, for wearing over a thin blouse 
with the spring costume coat. Worked 
in some pretty art shade of silk or 
embroidery thread, and worn with a 
blouse of the same colour, they have 
a very smart and dressy appearance. 

This model was worked in Messrs. 
Knox’s ** Falcon ” Linen Floss No. 3 ; 
2 J hanks will be required. The stitch 
used is the ordinary treble crochet 
stitch, but by working alternate rows 
into first the back and then the front 
loop of the stitch below, a pretty ribbed 
effect is obtained. 

Commence at the back of the gar- 
ment by making a ch 15 inches long. 
Work for 8 inches without shaping, 
then continue, decreasing i st at each 
end of ever}’ other row until the work 
measures 12 inches across. 

Continue without shaping until the 
back measures 22 inches from the 
lower edge, or the length desired to 
biing it to the shoulders. 

Now, for the first front continue on 
4 inches for a depth of 1 inch, then 
continue, increasing i st at the neck 
edge until the work 
measures 6 inches 
across. 

Break off the 
thread, and work 
up the other side 
of the fiont in the 
same way. 

In the next row 
^^o^k right across 
the two front sec- 
tions, and complete 
as the back, in- 
creasing at each 
side where the dc- 
creasings were 
made. 

Work a row of 
d c along all edges 
of the garment to 
give a firm neat finish, catch back the 
lower corners as illustrated, and finish 
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Some further sug- 
gestlons for these 
attractive little 
■H waistcoats in knit- 

ting appear in “ The 
Popular Knitting 
Book," published at the offices 
of this magazine, price 28. 6d.; 
by post 2f. lOd. 

It will be best to make the 
tassels of a finer thread if 
possible, and the top of the 
tassel is weighted and shaped 
by making it over a wooden 
ball button-mould. 


wtH'ribbon ties weighted with tassels 
to tie under each arm. 

An edging of fur can be added to 
trim the armhole edges, if desired, 
as shown in the small oval illustra- 
tion ; this gives the garment a soft 
touch. 

If a rather more dressy- looking gar- 
ment is desired, a fancy border or 
insertion can be crocheted and added 
to the lower edges of the waistcoat, 
which would probably not then require 
to be made so long. Another pretty 
way of finisShing the edge is to crochet 
in a fringe of the thread. 

Some attractive designs for crochet 
edgings and borders will be found in 
T/ie Popular Knitting Book, 

Also, the knitted waistcoats shown 
in the same volume will appeal to 
the worker who prefers knitting to 
crochet. 

These will be found such straight- 
forward little garments to work that 
there is no need to have had much 
previous experience in knitting to 
undertake their execution. 

Particularly effective and attractive 
is the little square-necked design in- 
cluded, which is made on similar lines 
to the crocheted one here illustrated, 
and has a straight panel back and 
front worked in alternate stripes of 
stockinette and garter- stitch ; and in 
place of the ribbon ties at under-arm 
has narrow knitted belt straps extend- 
ing from the back, which button on to 
the front of the waistcoat. 

Quite a number of alternative designs 
for knitted borders for jumpers and 
waistcoats are also included m this 
practical manual of knitting, and those 
who have time and energy to spaie 
for making larger garments w'ill find 
the many designs for jumpers, jumper- 
dresses, coats, etc., for adults and 
children well w^orth the expenditure of 
their efforts. 

This new volume in our ** Home 
Art” Series of Needlework Books is 
published at Is, td . ; by post 2 s, lod. 


A Colour Not# for tho Blouse 


Glaring colours and bizarre designs 
have had their day, and are no longer 
worn by those who wish to be con- 
sidered well dressed. White and black 
are the tw’O most fashionable colours ; 
but these need not be fiat or monotonous 
in their appearance, as a touch of colour 
introduced in some novel or unhackneyed 
manner will probably prove far more 
effective and pleasing than the splashes 
of violent colour applied haphazard, which 


made our eyes ache during the past sum- 
mer, One simple method of introducing 
a suggestion of colour on the white or 
black blouse is to stitch it throughout 
in colour. There is now a beautiful 
machine twist on the market, Dew- 
hurst’s Sylko " Machine Twist, which 
has all the lustrous appearance of silk, 
without being so expensive. It washes 
well, as do all the Sylko ” threads, 
and can be obtained in a wide range of 
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lovely colours. If the blouse be stitched 
liberally with this, in No. 40, the button- 
holes worked with the same “ Sylko ” 
machine twrist, and a few buttons added 
to match, the blouse or jumper will at 
once acquire a distinctive note, and be 
brighter than the all-white or all-black 
garment ; for we still crave colour, even 
though we have at last learnt that it 
can be very wearying if applied to our- 
selves by the bucketful 1 














A Knitted 

Many people like to use a 
face-flannel that can be slipped 
over the hand, and those who 
do will find this little hand- 
knitted one has the advantage 
over the straight turkish-towel- 
ling glove that it \\ill not so 
easily slip off the hand when 
in use ; the ribbing at the wrist 
helps to hold it in position. 
The ridged effect across, too, 
gives a suitable surface for 
washing purposes. 

Using Strutt's Knitting Cot- 
ton No. 6, and a pair of 
No, 14 steel needles, cast on 
36 stitches. 

Knit in rib of 3 plain and 
3 purl St alternately for 30 rows. 

3u/ Rozc. — Plain. 

Tt2n(l Rozv, — Purl. 

33;'^ Rozt\ — Plain. 

Repeat these 3 rows through- 
out to give the ridged effect. 

Work until you have 10 ridges 
above the ribbing, then de- 
crease I st at the commence- 
ment of each row, until you 
have reduced the number of 
stitches to 12. 

Knit 7 ro^\s without decrease, 
then increase i st at the com- 
mencement of each row until 



WlMldng-Glove 

you have 36 st on the needle 
again. 

Work 10 ridges without 
shaping, and finish with 30 
rows of ribbing as the other side. 

Sew up the sides with the 
cotton. 

A child could be set to make 
such a thing as this after very 
few knitting lessons, and the 
others are often glad to know 
of some really useful little 
article — not requiring too much 
effort— they can make just to 
pass the time. Or for the busy 
housekeeper it may suggest an 
odd-minute task to be picked 
up between others, when, for 
obvious reasons, it is not pos- 
sible to get out delicate hand- 
sewing or light fancy knitting. 

All knitters should get a copy 
of the new knitting book re- 
cently published, entitled 2 'he 
Popular Knitting Book, It 
is edited by Flora Klickmann, 
and contains a most compre- 
hensive selection of knitted 
garments, including some pai- 
ticularly pretty jumpers for day 
and evening wear. 

Published at our office, price 
2S, bd, net ; by post 2s. lo^l. 


The One-Piece Romper Suit 
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As will be seen from the diagram in the 
centre, this little Romper Suit is cut in 
one piece, but, by a simple arrangement 
of a tuck round the knees, it is given the 
appearance of a tunic and bloomers ; the 
shoulder tucks, too, add to the set of the 
garment, and make it more comfortable 
than most magyar styles. 

Fig. I shows the ^hole garment laid 
flat. 

The first thing to do in making the 
romper is to stitch the dart lucks at the 
shoulders. Fig. 2 will give you an idea 
of how to fold the material and stitch. 
As soon as these tucks are stitched, bind 
the neck edge and the lower edges of the 
sleeves. Fig. 3 shows the first stitching 
in sewing on the binding, and Fig. 4 the 
second stitching. 

It is always an advantage to make a 
garment so that it can be ironed flat, 
that is, so that the gathers can be opened 
out fl.at. A simple finish that iiiill ac- 
complish this at the lower edge of the 
sleeve is a casing. Fig. 5 shows how 
to stitch it. After the sleeve seams are 
closed, run a tape in the casing, draw it 
up to the desired size, and tic it. 


Diagram ahowlng the varloua stagea In 
oeatening the Uttie Romper Suit No. 9287. 

Pattern price 8d. ; postage 2d. extra* 
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Close the sleeve and under-aim seams 
in one continuous stitching. French 
seams give the neatest finish. Lay the 
two pieces to be joined with the right 
sides together, and stitch as in Fig. 5, 
then turn the garment wrong side out, 
and stitch as in Fig. 6. 

A piece of cardboard notched is a 
wonderful help in keeping the tucks just 
even. (See Fig. 8.) In stitching the 
tuck, stitch just through the two thick- 
nesses. (See Fig. 9.) 

The romper has an under-leg opening 
finished with an extension and facing. 
Cut two pieces for the facing and stitch 
them together, as shown in Fig. 10. 
Join the extension to the back, as shown 
in Figs. It and 12. Face the front of 
the romper at the placket closing, as in 
Figs. 13 and 14. 

Finish the lower edge of the leg open- 
ings with a facing. (See Fig. 16.) If 
the elastic leg bands have snap fasteners, 
as in Fig. 17, it is an easy matter to take 
them out when the romper is laundered. 

Pattern No. 9287 is supplied in sizes 
I, 2 and 4 years. Material required for 
size 2 years, i| yards of Tobralco. 




Play C^othai for the Little Person 


Pap«r PattMW, prio« 8dL — c h , poftM* Id. pack axtra by u n t—l ad 
pack*! poll, or 2cL by lattar paet Ad dr a n to tba **Girl’a Own** 
Faahion Editor, 4, Boavoria Strpat, Float Straat, London. E.C 4. 


Each of the 
liltle garments 
illustrated on 
this page has 
the fastenings 
so arranged as 
to be within 
easy reach of 
little fingers. 
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A child's jumper 

A child’s smock with 

No. 9289. No. 9291 

No. 9290. No. 9288. 

BACK VIEW OF THE ONE-PIECE 

BLOUSE. 

BLOOMERS. 



ROMPER. 

No. 9289. 

No. 9290. 



No. 9287. 

Sites for 8, 1 0 and 

Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 




t2 years. 

years. 






Comfortable Clothoa for Baby 






When Sleeping or WaMns 
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Garments that can be BCade In an 

Evening 


Anv’ of the attractive 
little garments illus- 
trated on this page can 
be run together at the 
shortest notice — cut out 
and made up in one 
evening, if necessary ! 
And to those who 
haven’t much time at 
their disposal for dress- 
making there is always 
more pleasure in setting 
to work on a garment 
that won’t need to be 
returned to again and 
again before being 
finally ready for wear. 

For the dressing 
jacket you will need a 
2i-yard length of crepe- 
de-chine, and about 5 
yards of a deep lace 
edging. A narrow 
band of black ribbon 
velvet to head the 
flounce gives a distinc- 
tive touch, but is not 
at all necessary. 

The underwear set 
requires : for the 
chemise, 1 i yards of 
40-inch 1 arantulle ” ; 
and for the knickers, 
2 yards of the same 
material will be needed. 

For the cute little 
pinafore, xg yards of 
** Tobralco ’’ will lx: 
needed for the 4-year 
size, and the cats’ heads 
should be cut from a 
small piece of material 
of a darker shade. 

Any soft silky mate- 
rial will make up well 
for the blouse ; 2} yards 
40 inches u ide will be 
sufficient for cutting, 
and the severity of the 
flap collar and sleeve 
edges is relieved with 
a line of tacking 
stitches. 

For the neglig^ use 
a brightly-patterned 
“ Namrit ” v'oile, and 
finish the neck of 
sleeves with a bind of 
ribbon to tone with the 
patterns; 3^ yards of 
voile will l)e needed, 
and about 6 yards of 
ribbon for facings and 
girdle. 



A TWO-PIECB SLIP-ON BLOUSB. 

No. 9294. 

In the medtum else only. 


A ONB-FIBCB MBGLtGdB 
VOILS. , 

No. 9296. 

In the medtum eire only. 
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“ You and I have lived long 
enough to be in subjection, Mr. 
Sheers/' old Dr. Raynes chuckled. 

. " Such a fuss if I stay out after 
sundown ! ‘ Where’s your over- 

coat, father ? You’ll be getting 
a chill,' as if we were m our 
second cliildhood, eh ? And I was 
only sixty-six last May, and you’ll 
not be far short of that, either ? ” 

The doctor’s garden joined the 
more extensive grounds of Fairlawn, 
and many were the political views 
and poultry liints that were ex- 
changed over the fence. 

Mr. Sheers smiled. He had a 
pecuharly attractive smile. 

” Sixty-one next birthday, doctor. 
My young people are too busy at 
present to worry much about me. 
This visit of Sir Reginald Camp’s is 
too important for that Yes, the 
dew is heavy ; we are both better 
in. Good-night.” 

Mr Sheers remained sitting, never- 
theless, somewhat hstlessly on a 
cliicken-coop till dusk had changed 
to dark. He felt depressed to-night, 
and lonely. He looked back wist- 
fully to liis business days when hfe 
had been full and days short ; when 
his friends used to gather for dis- 
cussion and argument in his ledger- 
lined office. Commercial men in 
those days were less hurried ; busi- 
ness was more a personal thing. 
Those were pleasant days ! Now 
and again there were mouiing cups 
of coffee, when more gossip tlian 
business, it is to be feared, *was 
got through. Time hung somewhat 
heavily on his hands since he had 
retired. 

The chickens had long gone to 
jroost, still he sat motionless. He was 
not afraid ; that was an absurd, an 
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The Carchester 
Organ 

By li. Bi. BRA8B 

exaggerated idea ; still, undoubtedly 
he was loath to return to the house. 
Wilfred was unusually irritable just 
now with the strain of this impenffing 
organ recital, and at the best his 
temper was a sharp one. Rachel, too, 
busy with the end of term exams , 
was inclined to be sharp in her man- 
ner. Mr. Sheers blamed liimself for 
being so foolishly sensitive. Still, 
it hurt, it hurt increasingly, to feel 
he was being slowly pushed out of his 
children’s crowded hves. 

The supper gong had long ago 
sounded. Wilfred entered the dining- 
room with a sheaf of papers in liis 
hands and a frown on his face. He 
sat down at once and began to eat 
"For goodness* sake, Rachel, see 
that father goes out for the evening 
when Sir Reginald is here ! ” 

Rachel nodded. 

" Father will probably be only 
too glad to get out of the fuss. It's 
not likely that he and Sir Reginald 
Camp will have much in common. 
I'll arrange it. Don't worry ” 

" And you’ve seen cook about that 
game ^ ” 

" It’s all right. You know, we 
really are lucky to ge^ a first-class 
man like Sir Reginald down to a 
potty little hole hke Renford. The 
place will be packed.” 

She poured him out a second cup 
of cocoa. 
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" Oh, he’ll draw right enough ; 
I’ve no fear about that. It’s this 
Carchester organ I’m thinking of. 
He’s adjudicator, you know.” 

Rachel smiled ; too well she 
knew that fact. 

"lam very keen about making 
a good impression on him in every 
way, social as well as musical. 
I’d have a chance as City Organ- 
ist. I’m a recitalist ; I feci it. I'm 
too cramped as church organist. And 
this is just the chance to let him see 
what I can do as a composer.” 

" We’ll do our best to make him 
comfortable,” Rachel said sooth- 
ingly. " Of course, a man of good 
social standing has a better chance 
as City Organist, we all know that. 
I’ll just give father a hint.” 

" It’s no good hinting.” Young 
Sheers’ nerves were clearly some- 
what ruffled. " It would never do 
for him to start talking about the 
shop ! It makes me hot all over 
when I think of Bertram Fisher’s 
visit.” 

" Dear old father I He doesn’t seem 
to realise what a social drawback it 
IS to be a tradesman. Not that we 
are ashamed of the splendid success 
he has made ; only it doesn’t always 
pay to ignore social prejudices.” 

Somctliing of the lady lecturer of 
the Training College was faintly per- 
ceptible in her voice. 

Fairlawn had been shaken to its 
solid foundations to provide the 
great musician with adequate hospi- 
tality. The family temper had also 
suffered slightly in the process, as 
family tempers occasionally will, 
especially if one of them is a musical 
genius and the other a lady lecturer 
on mechanics. 

" And do, for mercy’s sake, see 
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that father doesn't start waking the 
house in the early morning with his 
piano strumming.*’ Wilfred went on. 
" I shall say something strong if I 
spe-ak, so you see to it, Rachel.” 

Rachel nodded. 

" Is Dick Webley coming in ? 
That makes nine. I almost think 
that's enough. Sir Reginald will be 
tired, and won’t want anything like 
a reception ” — ^tapping the list before 
her with her fountain-pen and going 
on with her supper. 

” If 1 can only get this appoint- 
ment it’ll be the chance of my life,” 
Wilfred went on. “I liave decided 
after all to play my ' Rhapsody * ; 
it will giv'C me an opportunity of 
showing my stops If that doesn't 
do it ” A\’ords failed him. 

The city organ at Carchester, now 
vacant, was one of the finest organs 
in England, and as City Organist 
Sheers behoved his future would be 
assured. Since Sir Reginald was to 
l>e the adjudicator, Wilfred was 
nervously anxious to make a good 
impressic)n on the great composer. 

In his philistine youth, while 
still under his father’s influence, 
Wilfred had sat for vanous musical 
examinations, but, failing repeatedly, 
he decided to develop his genius 
” unfettered by conventional details,” 
and uas wont to express this genius 
by impressionist chords and amazing 
blends of stops The church of All 
Souls’ found him a little tr>nng as an 
organist, but the ladies of the con- 
gregation admired intensely his w’avy 
liair boblied to his collar in a thick 
bush, and his dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the chants and Psalms 
exactly suited the fashionable coterie 
who attended All Souls’. He was 
regarded as a coming celebrity. 

The door of the dining-room 
opened, and Mr. Sheers came in. 
He was tall and grey, with a lean 
Don Quixote face and mild blue 
eyes. The fact was he w^as a draper 
— no, had been, he was retired now*. 
His son and daughter, however, still 
detected a drapery odour about him, 
and regretted it. He had been 
a good drawr ; better still, a sue- 
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seldom admire their sons with quite 
the same pride as they do their 
daughters. Besides, it was a real 
trouble to him when Wilfred aban- 
doned the steady orthodox climb in 
the world of music, the examinations 
which lead to Mus. Doc. 

” The letter of the law I ” Wilfred 
would declare in artistic despair, 
when his father pointed out techni- 
cal faults in his compositions. ” It 
is the spirit alone which matters ! 
I cannot be tied to hampering rules 
and trifling details such as you worry 
over in your compositions.” 

” It’s all a knowledge of harmony,” 
the older man would say. ” Look at 
these consecutive fifths.” 

” I am not working a mathemat- 
ical problem,” Wilfred would snap. 
” I want consecutive fifths ! I 
meant the jar and clash of sounds, 
the tumult — oh, let me have it I 
You — you have not a soul above 
counter}:)oint ! ” 

Long hours in the early morning 
Mr. Sheers used to spend spelling 
over his compositions at the piano 
He could play but haltingly, and 
his fastidious car insisted on perfect 
harmony, on meticulous accuracy. 

” Poor father ! I wouldn’t hurt his 
feelings for the world.” Wilfred used 
to say to lus fnend and choir-master, 
Dick Webley; “but he dare not 
throw' over his musty old rules and 
plunge into the ether of unham- 
jiered inspiration for anything.” He 
crashed out a few chords to illustrate 
his point. ” Now that last song 
my father wrote, 'pon my w^ord, 
there is a certain tunefulness in it 
not half bad. I have sometimes 
thought if he had had my chances 
he would have made something of it 
all. He’s always scribbling his com- 
positions and polishing and re- 
w’riting them.” 

Mr. Sheers sat down to the nearly 
finished supper. He had lived with 
his two clever children long enough 
to detect a certain tension in the air, 
and wisely did not stir up possibly 
smouldering fires. The white pullet 
had gone broody, he told them, and, 
when this elicited no response, he 
gave them sundry items of harmless 
gossip gathered from his friends in 
the world of trade which he had left 
behind him. 

An unfortunate remark, as it 
proved, this last one. 

” Now. for goodness’ sake, father, 
don’t talk about Locke, the chemist, 
or that impossible old seedsman 
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Robson, when Sir Reginald is here. 
It’s no good telling the whole world 
we are a tradesman's family. You 
have retired, that is all Sir Reginald 
wants to know. It'll spoil all my 
chances for that Carchester organ 
if he knowTS my father served behind 
a counter.” 

It annoyed Wilfred intensely that 
his father showed so little sense of 
class distinction, that he could chat 
in the same friendly way with the 
postman that he would to Lord 
Rently. 

” It does sound idiotic, father,” 
Rachel said, smiling across at the 
gentle ascetic face ; ” but there is a 
lot of truth in what Wilfred says. 
So we needn’t let Sir Reginald know 
what you were formerly. You are 
retired, that is all he needs to know 
about it.” She filled his cup again. 
” I am afraid the cocoa’s rather cold. 
Let me sec, why don’t you go round 
to Dr. Raynes's to-morrow evening, 
and get out of the fuss ? I know you 
don’t like a crowd; and the doctor’s 
keen on a game of chess, yon know.” 

” I think 1 will, my dear.” 

A sudden flush had risen and 
settled in the thin face. Rachel 
noticed it, and tactfully led the sub- 
ject round to broody pullets and the 
supper proceeded peacefully. 

Sir Reginald, a jovial red-faced 
man of alxiut .sixty, arrived punctu- 
ally the following day. In appearance 
he was more like a farmer than a 
composer of world-wide reputation. 
T'here was a breezy geniality about 
him which soon put his hosts at their 
ease. Wilfred, however, waited in 
a state of pitiable nervousness the 
hour of the recital. Would ” that 
fleshly-looking man,” as he inwardly 
called him, be able to appreciate the 
subtle beauty of his composition, the 
pedal motif, the tremolo throb on 
the swell ? There wa.s something in 
the composer’s face that made him 
doubt. 

Mr. Sheers spent the evening with 
Dr. Raynes, where, over their pipes, 
they pla3*ed remarkably long-drawn- 
out games of chess. On his return 
he went straight up to his room. He 
did not feel up to the social require-^ 
ments of the cultured and musical 
company gathered at supper just 
then in the dining-room in honour of 
Sir Reginald Camp. There were so 
many remarks and allusions which 
drew forth warning frowns from 
Wilfred and little tactful re-arrange- 
ments from Rachel, that he decided, 
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so AnsORHPn ^\ERE THE 1\U) ELDER! Y MEN THAT 
DID NOT HEAR WILFRED’S NOISY EM RANCE. 

wi«^ely, not to risk it to^niglit After 
tlie strain of the recital the family 
nerves would probably be a tidie 
]nrred He went straipjht to bed 

Even Wilfied, therefore, would not 
attribute Ihe undoubted stiffness 
that prevailed that evening to an 
outraged sensibility on Sir Reginald’s 
part. I'hc conversation, planned so 
carefully vith a view to impressing 
the great man, seemed to bore him 
He told one or two rollicking yarns 
about his experiences in Australia, 
and seemed indifferent to the point 
of boredom when modem musical 
tendencies were discussed. Worse, 
he studiously avoided the frequent 
occasions given him of passing an 
opinion on the Rhapsody.” Wil- 
fred's nerves betrayed their tension 
by his repeated reintroduction of the 
subject. Finally, he risked a direct 
inquiry. 

” Sir Reginald, do 3’ou think a 
novice might ask so noted a veteran 
as yourself for his opinion on mv 
little piece — ^you heard it — the 
interval ' Rhapsody ’ ? ” 

” Miss Sheers, if \^ou are as kind 
as you look yon will pardon a homely 
old man’s early hours and let me go 
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t<j lied You young people will enjoy 
yourselves better alone, and I con- 
fess I am tired ” 

Was it possible he hail not heard ^ 
\ fliisli of anger rose to Wilfred’s 
face 

” Old people claim privileges,” Sir 
Reginald wont on in his plea.sant 
voice ” Good-night, friends • ” 

He turned at the door and smiled 
a general good-night. Wilfred, per- 
force, had to accompany his guest to 
his room before leaving him. 

Mortification, bitter and stinging, 
prevented him joining the others 
downstairs again. He left Rachel to 
make what excuses she could and 
wTnt off to his bed-room, tramping 
up and down and smoking innumer- 
able cigarettes till long after midnight. 
It was dawn before he forgot his 
slight in sleep. 

He woke with the consciousness 
of something unpleasant. It took a 
moment to recall what it was ; then 
the optimism of youth and self- 
esteem began their healing work. 

” The old buffer liad notheaid. . . . 
Old men were always jealous of young 
genius treading on their preserves. . . . 
Sir Reginald belonged to the old 
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school. ...” He must not show his 
mortification, tlierc was this Car- 
chester organ still to be considered 

At this point Wilfred became 
aware tliat his father was breaking 
the stringent instructions laid upon 
him and was now at the piano as 
iivSual. It was barely six o’clock 
The slow notes came haltingly up 
to Wilfred's room ; the careful, oft- 
repeated chords with their long 
pauses in between. That the great 
Sir Reginald should be awakened at 
this hour with this ! Why, it might 
even reflect on Wilfred himself ! 

As if in defiant response, a crashing 
chord startled the sleeping echoes, 
then two or three rapid single notes, 
obviously accentuating the melody 
This was outrageous ! Pushing his 
feet into his bath-slippers and throw- 
ing on his dazzling dressing-gown, he 
sprang downstairs, the tassels flap- 
ping angrily on each step after him. 
He opened the door and entered, 
then stood aghast 'The rising sun 
fell full on the inmates. His father 
was at the piano, his shabby dressing- 
gown over his suit, for the morning 
was chilly. Sir Reginald, stubbly 
chinned, half-dressed, in fur coat. 
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was marking time \vith head and 
hands, obviously transported with 
delight. So absorbed were the two 
elderly men that they did not 
hear Wilfred's noisy entrance. The 
piano was littered with music manu- 
scripts in his father’s neat hand. 

"It’s a masterpiece, Mr. Sheers ! 
Those clean firm chords, the re- 
straint, the progressions, the easy 
modulations, the * rhythmic flow ! 
Why, sir, lines like these two deserve 
to live. Listen to this." 

Sir Reginald almost pushed his 
host off the piano stool in his zeal. 

" Listen to this — tliis opening 
chord ! 

He seemed to have appropriated 
the music and to be expatiating 
on its merits to its creator. 

A rolling grand harmony his clever 
fingers and master brain made of it. 
Instantly and surely he interpreted 
the other's theme. Firm, clean-cut, 
accurate, wdth the beauty of perfec- 
tion, the music rose, a glorious melody ; 
not a mere catchy phrase repeated 
and decked out anew in other form, 
but the fulness of a boundless store. 
Wilfred stood in dumb amazement. 
Was it possible those drawling halting 
chords meant this ? 


The gong for breakfast had long 
sounded, twice, and still again, 
before the elderly enthusiasts could 
be induced to leave the piano. Sir 
Reginald insisted on taking the MS. 
back with him to his bed-room to 
scan through while he shaved and 
fiuished dressing. Breakfast was 
nearly an hour late. The great com- 
poser was in high spirits, and enter- 
tained liis young hostess with his 
own early struggles. He had been a 
sadlcr’s apprentice, he told her, and 
had fought against every obstacle 
poverty could form to gain his musical 
training. 

" All my life," he said, addressing 
Rachel, " I have been looking out 
for original church compositions. I 
feared we had come to the days of 
educated mediocrity and genius was 
dead; but" — ^he seemed to gasp a 
little in his excitement, and actually 
dashed away something not unlike a 
tear — " I can't stay to lunch, thank 
you. I must see Monabys, my pub- 
lishers. Your father has given me a 
free hand. This manuscript here " — 
hugging a worn and shabby MS. to his 
rotund self — " exactly what I w'ant 
for the All-England Musical Festi- 
val. It’s taken a life- time to produce 


this one manuscript, but it will o«t- 
live your life, young lady, much less 
mine." 

You know the piece, " And There 
Was no More Sea," hackneyed, if 
such music ever can become hack- 
neyed, by much playing. From high- 
class recitals down to cinemas it 
still holds its own, and is likely to 
do for many years to come. It has 
passed from popularity to fame, this 
one gem from a life-time of striving. 

Both Rachel and Wilfred took a 
gallant share in their father’s success. 
'They interviewed occasional press- 
men, edited suitable versions of their 
father’s life for sundry musical papers, 
the draper’s shop becoming " a com- 
mercial enterprise," and the chickens 
" an interest in natural history." 
But Mr. Sheers still prefers his pipe 
and his chess. 

" It isn't as if I were really a 
professional musician," he explained 
to Dr. Raynes over his poultry fence. 
" Now it’s different with Wilfred, 
particularly since he got that Car- 
chester organ ; he’s hoping to do 
great things. Now look at that 
pullet over there ; she's laid six 
eggs in six days. There's a record 
for you." 




Fart II.— Ckittlag a Foot 


By MABY FBABCBS 
BIULINOTOIf 


The Appeal of 
Joumaliiun 


As I stated last month, there must be, of course, a solid 
foundation of good practical education before a girl 
should entertain any hopes tliat she might do well in 
the world of journalism. But, good as knowledge is, 
and necessary, indeed, as it will prove in the long run, 
it is not all. I have known women who could write 
all sorts of letters indicatory of university distinctions 
after their names, but who have proved very indifferent 
in the exacting paths of newspaper work. 

And again, “ Mere talent is not enough. Cleverness 
alone is too frail a prop for the life-work of a man or 
woman. The dictum is not mine, but comes from a 
leading editor, who was speaking recently on the forces 
that go to make a successful newspaper. And, further, 
let it be said that he placed character very high among 
the attributes that the journalist should possess, with 
the power of distinguishing wliat is fundamentally 
wrong. 

The aspirant, however, is sure to be satisfied that 
her learning, her breadth of sympathy, her outlook on 
life, are exactly what are needed to launch her in the 
profession, if only — and that to her seems to be the only 
thing she really needs — someone would commend her 
personally to a great editor. But alack and alas, her 
acquaintances include none who could give her the 
introduction which she believes would open all the 
doors that now seem so closely shut. 

She does not stop to think that if some good fairy 
intervened and earned her into the actual presence of 
that powerful individual, her answer to his question 
" what could she do ? " would be “ an> thing," and that 
would be quite fatal, for it would be equivalent to con- 
lessing that .she knew nothing at all as to the vocation, 
and had no useful or specialised department in wliich 
she thought she might be of service. 

The Personal 
Equation. 

At the outset, it should be said that the personal 
introduction to an editor is of no value whatever. He 
may, for courtesy's sake, see, at some inconvenience in 
his very busy day, the young lady who comes to him — 
or her, for in this case it does not matter whether the 
editor is a woman, as her attitude would be exactly 
the same — bringing a recommendation from a mutual 
friend. 

All that is likely to result from such an interview, 
however, would be some kindly general advice, a little 
statement as to the fact that a good and suitable article 
would be given all consideration, and the suggestion 
that if she sends in any tiling fulfilling those conditions 
it will be acceptable. 

But the offer of a salaried post on the staff, which 
lay behind all the applicant's dreams, will most certainly 
not be made to the mere beginner, who must be tried 
and tested in various ways before she could secure any 
such position. Although I had had a good deal of 
useful all-round experience on two smaller papers, the 
leading daily paper to whose staff 1 have the honour to 
be attached, gave me full two years of exacting and 
varied work before it made me an offer to join it 
exclusively. 

And the reason is not far to seek. On a newspaper 


one stands or falls entirely by the standard of the work 
done. It is not the editor who might be wdshful, indeed, 
to oblige a friend ; it is not even the proprietor, powerful 
as he is, who is the final arbiter in this matter. The 
ultimate decision rests with the great outside public, 
paying its pennies or its twopences, its sixpences or 
sliillings, for the publication ; and it will not lay out 
that money unless it is given the literary contents it 
feels it has the right to expect. 

No editor can run the risk of offering what is likely 
to be unacceptable, and unless the would-be contributor 
can provide what is required, no considerations of a 
personal kind can enter into the matter. 

If regarded from tliis point of view, the aspirant may, 
perhaps, understand why the introduction from which 
she hoped for so much has done so little for her. 

Th« Offer of 
Article!. 

It is a hard, and often a bitterly discouraging 
endeavour, to find an opening through offering articles 
to newspapers, and yet it is in almost every case the 
only thing to do ; but the beginner often handicaps 
herself most unnecessarily by her inability to recognise 
the type of article that a daily or weekly paper 
wants. 

There are various reasons for her failure in this 
direction. In the first place she probably does not see 
many papers. Not a few households take in two morn- 
ing papers, one of which will be a big and leading one, 
and this the head of the household usually takes with 
him when he starts out on his day's business. The other, 
wliich will be left at home, will probably be one of the 
less responsible organs, and, as likely as not, will be 
chosen from the illustrated group. 

You will find, therefore, that the ideas of the average 
beginner run in two grooves on the subject of newspapers. 
She will consider the well-established papers, that are 
regarded by thoughtful people as reliable authorities 
on politics, home and foreign news, the money market, 
art and literature, quite above her own interests, though 
it is through the study of these alone that a grip is 
obtained of what the profession demands. In the 
others, she will find trivialities exalted out of all pro- 
portion to their importance, a great deal that emphasises 
exaggeration and absurdity in dress, and much space 
allotted to superficial generalising on passing vogues 
and habits. 

And then, over and beyond the morning and evening 
daily papers, there is all that big field of the weekly 
papers that covers every phase of politics ; tliat devotes 
itself to pleasant aspects of outdoor life ; to the review- 
ing of books, pictures, and all the artistic side of life ; 
the women's papers that now touch serious interests 
as well as fashions and amusements ; publications that 
are concerned with the home, the garden, the pets and 
the poultry. Indeed, it may safely be said tliat every 
hobby, every cult, good or foolish, has its own organ, 
wliile, of course, the trade Press — often far more interest- 
ing than those who know nolliing of it can at all realise — 
is a whole vast department to itself. 

Having got as far as recognising that more papers 
exist than the two or three that come into her own house. 



TIm AppMl of Jounuillsm 

lliore is tlie further study to be made of what arc the 
distinctive features of others, 

Evorr Pteper hat its 
o%m AlmosplMre. 

Evcr>" paper lias an atmosphere peculiarly its own. 
It is a very elusive quality, but she who does catch and 
recognise it, has one of the first qualifications that 
would make for her success in the profession. 

I.et me tr\’^ and illustrate what I mean. Imagine that 
an enterprising lannderer has opened in the aspirant’s 
district an establishment in which can be undertaken 
the bag wash.” For the benefit of the uninitiated. 
It may be explained that people can bring all their 
uncolonred cotton clothes and household linen in a 
white sack supplied by the laundry, and it w^ill be 
thoroughly and efficiently washed, but will not be ironed, 
mangled or ” got up ” in any w^ay. 

This appeals, perhaps, to a young writer, who enlarges 
on the benefits of labour-saving machinery as now 
reaching the needs of the working-class home ; and 
she depicts the greater comfort of the husband coming 
back after his day's toil, and not confronted with strings 
of moist and steaming garments and sheets hung up 
to dr\-. So far, so good, and it would be possible to 
make a human and sympathetic little sketch. 

Hut over placing it she might well make a mistake. 
She must understand how’ municipal matters are 
regarded by the journal to which she offers her work. 
For there are those local authorities w ho hold that their 
own baths and washliouses should lie used ; and, further, 
there are Press organs that approve of municipal trading, 
and regard ” bag-washing ” as a dangerous inlriisioii 
upon that system. Hence, her little study, no matter 
how good in itself, might find no editorial approval. 

It IS necessary, therefore, to understand the general 
social attitude of a paper. And I may add, that the 
problem as to the ” bag wash ” is not a hypothetical 
one. It disturbed the local councillors of a populous 
suburb not long ago, and was discus.sed with consider- 
able warmtli in certain directions. 

There are, however, far more obvious blunders that 
the beginner will make in offering her work. She will 
send review s — as she considers them — of books that she 
has read. This is quite useless, as, in the first place, 
the editor has his own staff of reviewers, to whose judg- 
ments the books he intends to notice will be submitted. 
Moreover, who cares wiiat the opinion of an unknown, 
inexperienced person upon a book may be ? 

Or she will ofier to a serious w'cekly publication con- 
cerned with politics and scientific and intellectual move- 
ments, a sketch of the jazz dancing and dresses that she 
saw' on a seaside pier. To a lively little print, with short 
stories and amusing reading with pictures, she will forw ard 
a dissertation on the Ethics of Confucianism. And 
then she will wonder that they come back to her (pro- 
\ided that she has enclosed a stamped addressed 
envelope) with the usual printed form of refusal ! 


A First 
AeoepUtnoti. 

Some happy day, however, if she has persevered, and 
fortune has chosen to smile upon her, there will come 
the intimation that a MS. has been accepted. It may 
be some really useful article. But, on the other hand, 
she has, perhaps, hit off some variation of the five- 
hundred-word item as to a phase of thought, or habit, or 
speech, or weakness, regarded as essentially of the 
moment ; ot, perhaps^ she has laid dowm the law as to 
whether red-haired girls may be expected to make good 
wives. Then, when some such brief contribution 
chances to be accepted by one of the minor papers, she 
sees success and a fame looming before her. She can 
now, and will, say, when offering her work in other 
quarters, ” I may tell you that 1 am a waiter for the 
Nocturnal Looking-Glass/* feeling sure that this will 
impress all editors — little realising that work of this 
type is no recommendation. 

If, in the course of a month or so, she can place a 
second effort, she has, in her own mind, graduated in 
I'leet Street, w’here she sees herself astonishing everyone 
by her versatility and originality. 

It seems hard to have to pour cold water on any- 
thing at the outset, but the plain fact is that a tremen- 
dous amount of much harder work will be needed before 
she is standing on even the lowest round of the journal- 
istic ladder. The occasional acceptance of an article 
means nothing whatever, and at this stage she stands 
merely in the |X)sition of a free-lance, with no assured 
pros])Ccts before her 

I'he positi(»n would be different had her first and 
second accepted contribution indicated anything of 
.specialised knowledge. Whatever this may be, from a 
knowledge of caterpillars to Tanagra statuettes, from 
technical acquaintance with the processes of sweet - 
making to anthropology, it will have recognition. But 
the possessor of this particularised learning must w'atch 
her time when to offer her article. Perhaps there is 
something abnormal about the chrysalis of a season ; 
it may be that a famous collection of dainty figurines is 
to be dispersed ; a sudden interest in confectionery or 
primitive humanity has arisen. There is the opening of 
the door. 

And when once even the slightest recognition has 
been won, in the form, perhaps, in a request to send in 
further suggestions for contributions on the same lines, 
a start has really been secured. She may then ask the 
editor if she might attend any lectures on her particular 
subject with a view to furnishing him witli reports of 
them ; she might also mention diffidently any further 
theme to which she li^ given study, and, by degrees, 
she would realise that she was ceasing to be 
regarded as a mere outsider, and had reached 
the stage of ” an occasional contributor.” But 
to that she will only attain by having knowledge tin- 
that is advanced and reliable. wed. 


A Book for Would-be Authoff 

“THE LURE OF THE PEN” 

By Flora Klickmann 

Now in its 6th Edilioii, Price 7e, net. By poet 7«. 6d. 
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HIS WHO I HGURE SlIFFKNFD. An-RONTED , 

PIC NITY WAS IN EVERY LINE ^ Htckltng 


The Lost MS. 


Chapters XL-XXll. 

Both Vlolot and BtIo moko 
DIscoirttriM 


By 

LADY BCOTT 


VioTFT CoRNFORD had taken at a reck 
less rent one of the narrow houses in 
Kni^htsbridge that o\erlook tlie park 
at the back She had set her heart on 
this locality, and discovered that she had 
to pay for her fancies 1 he long narrow 
room which occupied the v^hole space 
on the first floor was the drawing loom 
It had a window at each end the one 
towards the street was discreetly veiled 
the other, which opened above a small 
garden and lawn, showed beyond them 
the trees and a glimpse of the Serpen- 
tine This gave most of the light that 
the room received It was banked on 
either side by a succession of plants in 
season Violet’s orders to the florist 
were unlimited She had thoioughly 
enjoyed picking up old bits of furniture 
here and there to adorn her living room, 
and Guy had allowed her to take what 
she chose from ( rossways where there 
were some priceless old pieces of various 
penods Violet had no idea of keeping 
to one period only , she put what she 


liked wheic she liked to have it and the 
result was a room of character quite 
different from that of any of her friends 
Her own good taste prf%ented it from 
becoming a mere jiimblt and that was 
all the guide she had 

Soon after she had \ is ted the pub 
lishing office she stood one da\ in this 
charming room with her brows drawn 
down and her lip> compressed In her 
hand she held a bank pass book 

Nine hundred pounds overdrawn ' 
And they ask me to pay something m 
on account ” she said aloud abruptlj 
She could not understand it Her for- 
tune had seemed to her boundless She 
had done nothing out of the way in the 
spending of it *^She had not been grossly 
extravagant , for instance she possessed 
but one car She haii jlayed at cards 
certainly, but seldom really high She 
had given Guy sums of money from 
time to time, but not unduly large ones 
In the old days she had seldom had any 
money in her possession at all What 
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she and Fvie wanted they asked for and 
Miss Travers 01 her brother bought it 
for them Ihere was nothing to spend 
money on m the village of "Whitham 
where Crossways stood So Violet had 
\ ery little experience of the purchasing- 
power of mone> As she pdndered over 
the strange and most annoying problem 
revealed by the bank-book, the actress 
known as Mary Meadows came in , she 
seldom appeared before mid day, which 
it now was In private life Mary was 
Mrs Endicott, a good hearted little 
thing, whose warm and generous nature 
was often undiscovered by superficial 
a< quaintanccs because of that inartistic 
garishness which she chose to assume 
off the stage in contra«*t to her saintly 
part-* Violet had felt at first as if she 
should never like her, for much in 
Mary’s appearance and manner jarred 
on her fastidiousness, but she had made 
a great effort to get to know her, for she 
had qiiicklv discovered that if there 
was one place where Guy’s volatile 
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heart could be said to anchor it was on 
Marv. was a widow, and had had a 
trapic marriage, ended some years before. 
Her reputation was unblemished ; in fact, 
many of her contemporaries snecrirjgly 
said that, whatever might be her appear- 
ance off the stage, she undoubtedly kept 
her ingihiue way of life, whether on 
or oil. 

It was not a month after first knowing 
her that, rather to her own surprise, 
N’lolet found herself cheerfully agreeing 
to the proposition put forw^ard by Guy 
that Mary should share the house in 
Knightsbridge as a paying guest. She 
made a large income on the stage, and 
the arrangement suited both her and 
Violet, who, perhaps becau.se of their 
entire dissimilarity, got on admirably, 
each going her own way Avithout inter- 
fering with the other 

When Mary came in Violet made a 
sudden resolve to tell her of this absurd 
financial difficulty w’hich had arisen, for 
she knew that her friend was both 
shrewd and to be trusted. 

“ It's ridiculous. Poll,” she began, 
\Mth just a suspicion of tremor in her 
usually equable voice. ” These bank 
peo])lo say I am overdrawn. It's im- 
possible ! ” 

” Never impossible,” said Mary 
cheerily. ” ItS the easiest thing to do 
in the world. You have a good income, 

I know. But, my dear girl, look what 
>ou have been paying out.” 

Violet began to reckon. 

” I paid a premium to get the lease 
of tins house,” she said. ” Then there 
was the car. I bought a good deal of 
furniture, certainly, and it wasn’t cheap 
furniture, either. Guy has had some 
money, of cours»e — that was only natural. 
On the top of that are my frocks and 
living expenses ; and I suppose I’ve lost 
a bit at the St. Clairs’. 1 had made up 
my mind not to go there again, anyway. 
r\e had enough of that,” said Violet. 

” So I heard.” 

“Guy told you that, I suppose ; I 
believe he tells you everything 1 say. 
Yes, 1 lost a lot last night. Poll, why 
don't you marry Guy ? ” 

“ He hasn’t got enough to keep me/' 
Mary replied with engaging candour. 

” But you have enough for both. Oh, 
yes, 1 know it sounds strange talking 
like that of my own brother— but it’s 
not his fault. He hasn't had a chance. 
Who could make money in his profes- 
sion ? He has a httle of his own, of 
course.” 

” Would you marry a man who 
couldn't keep you ? ” 

“ I would if I loved him.” Violet 
stopped and looked with disconcerting 
clearness at her friend. “Oh, I see what 
you arc aiming at,” she continued with 
a change of tone. “ But that is different I 
The man you mean is quite well off ; he 


must have at least as much as I have ; 
it’s his position I don’t like.” 

"'Then you don’t love him.” 

Violet walked to the window again, 
and began to play with the tassel of the 
blind. 

” If you mean would I give up every- 
thing I like to have him ; would I 
change my nature, and think nothing 
weighed in comparison with him — then 
you arc right — I don’t know what love 
is.” 

” Same here,” said Mary cheerfully ; 
and at that moment Guy wralked in. 
After a rapturous greeting to Mary, for 
whom his admiration was unconcealed, 
he turned to kiss his sister. 

” Violet wants to talk to you on busi- 
ness,” said Mary. “ Besides, I have an 
engagement, so I am going to get ready. 
No, I will not have your escort I Stay 
here, you boy.” 

Violet turned to her brother abruptly 
as the door shut on her friend, and held 
out the pass-book mutely. 

“ I thought this would come,” said 
Guy quietly, having scanned it. “You 
have been chucking it about, you know. 
However, never mind. The truth is that 
all this money is invested at far too low 
a rate of interest — rotten five per cents., 
and things in Government securities ; 
no one goes in for that now. You must 
remember, next year you'll have to pay 
income-tax, which comes to about a 
third of your income ; that will run 
you in for three thousand pounds or so ; 
or no — stop — there’ll be super-tax too, 
which works out at about ten shillmg.s 
in the i>ound, so it will be quite half of 
all you have ! ” 

” It’s wicked ! ” said Violet with more 
heat than she often displayed. “ Do you 
mean to say people who have money are 
compelled to give half to the nation ? ” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ And all the people wiio are for ever 
grumbling and striking know nothing of 
this, I suppose ? ” 

“ Tliey are beginning to have to pay 
a little too. It’s a good thing, for they 
never realise where the nation’s money 
does come from ; they seem to think 
they’ve only got to pull a string and 
down will come a golden shower.” 

“ But Guy, 1 shall be ruined ! ” 

“ Not a bit of it. Sell out a good lot 
— about half, say. I know a fellow who 
will put you in a real good thing — about 
fifty per cent. I'll get particulars for 
you.” 

“ Is it safe ? ” 

“ My dear girl, how could fifty per 
cent, be perfectly safe ? If it were, who 
would ever take up these Government 
things ? But if there is an clement of 
risk, it's worth it. Where is Mary 
going ? ” 

” I don't know.” 

’’There she is,” said Guy suddenly. 
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” I hear her slipping downstairs like the 
little mouse she is. Well, so long, old 
girl, ni ask that chap about it again, 
and we’ll select what to sell out.” 

He vanished, and Violet heard a 
shout of laughter as ho caught Mary 
downstairs ; then the hall door slammed, 
and she was alone. 

But not for long. For, within five 
minutes the bell rang and the smart 
maid entered with a card on a salver. 
Violet took it up, and stood still with it 
in her hand. It had come 1 What she 
had dreaded I But she decided to face 
it and get it over. 

“ All right, Edith, show him up,” she 
ordered. 

So Lord Uplands followed his card 
upstairs. 

lie was the kind of man who might bo 
any age within thirty years or so — say 
anything from thirty to sixty. He was 
rather soft and podgy of body, very 
colourless as to skin and hair and eyes. 
Someone had said of him once that you 
could not sec him easily unless you got 
him against a dark background. He 
was very correct in manner, and known 
far and wide as a good fellow, but one 
who was neither brilliant nor interesting. 
He lacked virihty, and if his exterior 
had been changed, might have passed 
very well for an early -Victorian old 
maid. 

He bent low over Violet’s cold hand 
as he held it in his soft white one, before 
he took the chair she indicated. 

Within herself she was saying fiercely-— 

“ I can't ! I won't ! I’ll put him off 
somehow. No, I can't do that. The 
time has come. I must go through with 
it.” And all the while she was uttering 
aloud, mechanically, the usual society 
openings. 

Then there was a pause. 

Lord Uplands folded his hands and 
looked at her. 

*' Of course, Miss Cornford, you can 
readily guess why I have chosen this 
most unusual liour for a call,” he said, 
looking at the clock. It was a quarter 
to one. 

” Suppose you tell me,” said Violet 
in a very low voice. She had carefully 
chosen a seat with her back to the light, 
and sat very erect and still. 

” I came because I wanted to be sure 
of seeing you alone,” he said, and there 
was a weighty silence. ” I understood,” 
he went on, seeing she made no move- 
ment to help him out. ” that you knew 
I would come, and were not unwilling 
— not unwilling ” 

” Yes ? ” said Violet. She was in for 
it I What could she do ? 

He found it more difficult to go on 
than he had anticipated. 

’’ I have admired you from afar,” he 
said, trying a new opening, ” as every-» 
one must, and I took steps to ascertain 
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DICK I*' A SHOCK OF TERROR RAN THROUGH DruWH 

«VIE. “what ABOUT DICK?’* P, B, Htckliftg, 


I was not altogether un« 
acceptable to you be- 
fore ” 

She might help him a 
little. He had not expected 
this ice-cold front. He be- 
gan to be uneasy. 

** In short, Miss Corn- 
ford," he ended up rather 
defiantly, " I have the 
honour to ask you to 
marry me." 

They stood up simul- 
taneously. His plump 
hands took her long thin 
ones in their warm grasp. 

" My dear child," he ex- 
claimed more humanly, 

“how cold you are. Is it 
such a terrible thing to give 
up your liberty ? " 

Violet raised her droop- 
ing face and looked at him, 
with her brilliant eyes 
showing beneath the black 
lashes like shining jewels, 
and he leaned forward and 
kissed her cheek. 

" It is yes, then ? " he 
said, still patting her 
hands. 

" Yes," she echoed. 

There was something un- 
canny about her stillness. 

Lord Uplands began to 
laugh. 

" You take it very trag- 
ically," he said. " You 
need not. I am not a 
Turkish pasha. You shall 
have your liberty as my 
wife." 

For answer Violet 
wrenched away her hands, 
and, placing a chair be- 
tween herself and him, 
spoke fast and low. 

" I can*t — can't ! " she panted. " I 
thought I could. It was wronging you 
more than myself. Oh, forgive me, Lord 
Uplands I No one shall ever know from 
me. It’s all my fault." 

His whole figure stiffened ; affronted 
dignity was in every line. 

" You mean to say," he began slowly 
and icily, " that you had made up your 
mind to accept me, and now find that 
I am so repulsive to you, you cannot 
carry it through ? " 

It was the truth, and she could not 
answer or look at him. 

" Then I say," he said, and his voice 
rang hotter, and with more vibrant 
sincerity than she had ever heard in it, 
" that you are a coquette of the worst 
type. I had heard it of you— -yes, but 
I did not believe it. I took steps, there- 
fore, to make my way secure, so as not 
to put myself in your power without 
some certainty of success. I approached 
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you through your brother, and now I 
see clearly that I have been made a fool 
of. It is a plot — a base plot ! You saw 
you could not get me in any other way, 
and you wanted another scalp to hang 
at your belt, among those of the touts 
and fortune-hunters you have already 
there. You wanted to be able to say, 
' Here, at least, is one man who has 
nothing to gain, who has sought me for 
myself.' So you lured me on, meaning 
all the time to refuse me. You — ^>’ou — 
witch I " he ended. 

She liked him better in the rage which 
sprang from offended vanity than she 
had ever liked him before m his placid 
self-complacency. She made an effort 
to bridge the unbridgable gulf. 

" It must seem like that to you," she 
said, with unwonted humility; “and, in 
truth, the real explanation u not much 
better. I have nothing to say. I cannot 
excuse myself. I do not ask you to 
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forgive me. But I do say this — it was 
no plot. I am not a coquette. I wish I 
were, for I understand they have no 
hearts to ache." 

He looked at her sideways, swiftly, 
and then hastily turned to the door, as 
if afraid she might work him round if 
he stayed. Self-pity was already re- 
placing indignation in his flabby per- 
sonality, ?nd as he left the house he 
was more ready to cry than to blame 
her. 

Cliaptw XUm 

'*Dick it Mlawng.** 

As the weeks drew on to the winter, 
Evie began for the first time to under- 
stand what it meant to have to go with- 
out things she considered necessaries 
She, too, was learning the meaning of 
the value of money, though her lesson 
was in a very different school from that 
where Violet was a pupil. Up to this 
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time Evie had never been really haxd-up, 
only careful. She had always known 
that there was money in the bank to 
draw for any extra expenditure, or to 
make up a deficit. Ihis money had 
given her the same benevolent shelter 
as Mr. Travers had hitherto afforded. 
It was between her and the roughness of 
life. Now it was all gone, and the account 
closed. Soon, of course, she would have 
plenty ; that would be when the book 
first leaped into public notice ; but she 
had heard from Buyer and Co. that the 
book was not to appear until the spring, 
and meantime there w'ere the hardest 
and coldest months in the year to get 
through. 

All E\ne had was that two pounds a 
week, paid with unfailing regularity on 
Saturday mornings. Five shillings of it 
went at once for rent. The gas-meter 
ate up as much, even though she exer- 
cised the most rigid economy, often 
going to bed in the evenings simply 
because she could not afford to burn 
the light. She tried candles, but found 
there were very few to the pound, and 
besides saving very httle, were so de- 
pressing. She used the gas-ring she had 
had fitted for cooking, and very seldom 
allowed herself a fire in the small grate, 
as the half-hundredweight of coal she 
bought from time to time, and kept in a 
l>ox, seemed to burn out almost at once. 


Bacon and sausage were now treats for 
Sundays only ; a boiled egg was all she 
dare allow for the everyday breakfast. 
Quaker-oats began to be her chief stand- 
by. They were filling and hot. One 
evening, when she had come home tired 
and disheartened, she boiled herself a 
panful in the little enamel pan she had, 
and was just going to turn it out, when 
she stumbled on the edge of the rug and 
the whole steaming mass poured out 
down her arm, scalding her painfully, 
and went on to the floor. She wiped 
her arm helplessly, and. sinking down, 
began to cry softly. She was so helpless 
and so very tired. Short commons were 
sapping her strength, and that and the 
confinement of close work and London 
air had taken the colour from her cheeks. 
After a while, realising that no one knew 
and no one cared whether she cried or 
not, she lost the sense of self-pity which 
liad engulfed her, and looked at the mess 
of porridge on the floor. 

“ Self-pity is the weakest thing on 
earth,'* she exclaimed angrily. 

Then again she eyed the porridge. It was 
the end of the packet ; there was no more, 
and she had not the energy to go out 
and buy any ; besides, it was Thursday, 
early-closing day in this neighbourhood. 
It always was early-closing day if there 
was anything she really wanted. Again 
she looked at the floor. It was very 


clean. Well, when people were starving 
they did stranger things than that. 
There was no harm in it. In a moment 
or two more, most of the porridge — 
except just where it actually touched 
the hairy rug — had been scooped up and 
transferred to a soup-plate. Evie was 
not hungry when she went to bed that 
night ! 

What had depressed Evie most was 
that, after her encounter with Violet, 
there had been no sign from home." 
Violet must have told Georgy where 
she was, yet Georgy had not written. 
Bitterest thought of all, Dick must have 
had leave by this time, and yet Dick 
had not come to seek her. Even if 
Georgy had not cared to write, and had 
been still too much wounded to seek her 
out, there must have been letters from 
Dick which she certainly ought to have 
redirected now that she had Evie's 
address ; yet no letters came. It was 
all very depressing, as if an eclipse had 
intervened and cut off all the sunlight 
of Crossways, which looked more alluring 
and homc-hke and gracious now, in her 
exile from it, than even when she had 
lived there so happily. 

Evie had had no holiday in the sum- 
mer. As she had only joined the .staff 
so late she had not earned the fortnight 
the other girls received. One by one 
they had gone away and returned, red 
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or brown, according to their complexions. 
It was easy to tell by merely glancing 
roun4 who had had the yearly holiday 
and who had not. There seemed to be 
a competition among them as to who 
could get most dyed in the short time 
allowed. Mr. Bretherton was positively 
mahogany colour ; the white line across 
his forehead where his cap had rested 
showed that he must have lain in the 
full sunlight on some sandy beach to 
attain so startling an effect. 

• Hetty had gone away determined to 
shield her complexion, but the delight 
of dancing about in the foam in a sldn- 
tight bathing-gown, with the blissful 
chance of being photographed for one 
of the picture papers as “A Happy 
Trio,” ” Seaside Days have Come,” or 
something of the sort, had proved even 
stronger than her care for her skin, and 
she came back with a peeled nose and a 
large scarlet triangle at her neck. Evie 
alone had lost colour and become thinner. 

But when Christmas drew near she 
was told she would have four days’ 
holiday then, with the rest. Christmas 
fell on a Saturday, and the office was to 
shut on Thursday and not open again 
until Tue.sday. 

A great longing seized Evie to see 
Crossways again, and to find out about 
those who lived there ; but the fear that 
Dick might be home on leave prevented 
her writing openly to say so. So she 
scraped up enough to pay her fare, 
and a little licside, and taking only a 
small suit case in her hand, went off on 
Thursday to reconnoitre, and, if need 
be, to stay in the nearest country town, 
only three miles from the house, for the 
night, so that she could at least take part 
in the well-known service next day. Her 
spirits rose as she drew nearer, and 
began to recognise one object after 
another. When the train reached 
Whitham station she jumped off and 
looked apprehensively to see if she would 
bo recognised ; but there was a new 
station-master, or perhaps a temporary 
one, so she left her suit-case and started 
off to walk along the old familiar road 
by the side of the common. It was a 
bright clear day, unexpectedly mild, 
with a rather wild wind, and presently 
she saw the woman who lived in the 
cottage near Crossways hanging out her 
clothes to dry. When Evie went up to 
her she was greeted with a shriek and 
ecstatic welcome as soon as she was 
recognised. 

” Well, Miss Evie, dear ! Here you 
be I They did tell us you was doing 
wonderful things in London town, but 
you was too hard worked to c6me 
around to see us again. 1 says to John 
only the other day, * Well now, surely 
Miss Evie’ll be finding time to look in 
on us all at Christmas, too , and with all 
the sadness there is, too, surely she'll 


come back to comfort poor Miss Travers 
a bit.* ** 

Evie felt remorseful. She did not 
know that Georgy would have taken it 
to heart so much as that. Why, then, 
had she never written ? But her sense 
of reserve was strong, and only the des- 
perate need of finding out who was at 
Crossways impelled her to say — 

” She*s all alone, then ? ” 

** All alone she is ; and who should 
there be with her ? Miss Violet, we hear, 
is doing great things too.** 

Evidently the true story of Evie's 
voluntary disappearance had been kept 
very quiet ; she was glad of that. So 
she went forward confidently, and, push- 
ing the green gate in the hedge, opened 
the hospitable door, ever on the latch, 
and went into the low charming room 
at the back, with the long windows 
overlooking the lawn. 

Miss Travers, who was sitting bolt 
upright on a straight-backed chair, just 
as she always sat, stared with dropped 
jaw as if she had seen a ghost, until 
Evie, bounding forward, fell on her 
knees before her and buried her head 
on her lap. 

” Oh, my dear, my dear ! ** said Miss 
Travers sadly. ” So you've come at 
last, Evie ? ** 

” Didn't Violet tell you she had found 
me three months ago ? ” Evie asked, 
raising her head, and noting with appre- 
hension how thin and old that well- 
known face above her had grown. 

” No ; I never see Violet, she has quite 
deserted us; and her letters tell us 
nothing.” 

” I thought you knew. Oh, Georgy, 
I know now I have been wrong. It was 
all my horrid pride. I never dreamed 
you would look like this ! ” And her 
loving arms stole upward round the 
thin waist. 

** You and Dick I ” said Miss Travers 
in a broken voice. ” Without you and 
Dick, what was life to me ? **. 

** Dick I ** A shoot of terror ran 
through Evie. ” Dick ? What about 
Dick ? ** 

” Haven't you heard ? You say you 
saw Violet ; didn’t she tell you ? Oh, 
that was three months ago, she wouldn’t 
know then.” 

” But Dick, Dick ! Be quick ! ” 

** You knew he was sent off hurriedly 
to the China coast so that he never 
even had a chance to comt back on 
leave ? ” 

” No, no I Go on.” 

” Dick is missing. Six weeks ago we 
had an official letter to say he had been 
swept overboard in a typhoon there, and 
there was no hope of ever seeing hhn 
again.” 

Evie's head was down now. She could 
not cry, she could not breathe ; she 
was choking — being smothered. Dick ! 
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The light of life went out for hei . Then 
a strange new light dawned through the 
darkness, a strange sensation of reaching 
out on high drew her upward. Motion- 
less she remained bowed, feeling as if 
the soul had passed out of her. Then 
gradually she came back to earth and 
sat erect. 

” Dick is not dead,” she said calmly. 

” My dear child ! ” 

” I know it. Something told me — 
something far above myself. I think 1 
will just go now, Georgy, to be by my- 
self a little while.” 

She wandered up into the room that 
had been her own, and through the 
open communication door into that 
which Violet had had. Some strong 
instinct made her walk straight up to 
the dressing-table and open the right- 
hand drawer. There, lying facing her, 
were three letters addressed to herself 
in Dick's handwriting. She felt as if she 
had known they were there all the time. 
She sat down on the low broad window- 
seat and opened them. The first was 
written just after he had sailed and con- 
tained nothing of special moment, be- 
yond the sentence, ” I am desperately 
anxious to know what happened on 
Vi's birthday.” 

The second, dated much later from 
Port Said, showed that he had heard 
the news, for in it he opened all his 
heart. ” You know. Eve, how 1 love 
you, there's no doubt of that. I some- 
times think you only look on me as 
rather a stupid young brother, but at 
other times I feel sure — oh darling, 

darling ” and so on. ” I rejoice to know 

that Violet has come in for that money. 
It’s beastly selfish to be glad you’ve 
not got it, but I have enough now, and 
you shall never want. I do so want to 
give you everything. Eve. You see, the 
day I left 1 had had a hint that one of 
you was going to be very rich, and I 
thought it would be you, so I couldn’t 
say anything then, obviously ; but 1 
knew j^u would understand.” 

Then the last, many weeks later. ” 1 
hear that the last mail struck an 
unswept mine, and you probably have 
missed two letters from me in it. 
I'm living to hear from you, darling, 
and it can't be long now.” This was 
some time in the end of September. 
Evie sat motionless for a long, long 
time, and in that hour she turned from 
a girl into a woman. 

^ Violet had wronged her over the 
money — that had been forgiven; and 
now came this much greater wrong. 
When the letters had arrived Violet, of 
course, had not known where to send 
them, and she had kept them carefully, 
though she could not, of course, guess 
what they contained, but would think 
them the usual brother and sister letters 
she had so often read. She was not to 
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blame so far. But then, when she had 
seen Evie, now more than three months 
ago. she ought at once to have remem- 
bered them and forwarded them. But she 
had never been home, and being entirely 
engrossed with her own affairs, she had 
forgotten. The wrong was none the less 
deadly, for there might — ^there might — 
just have been time to send that word 
for which Dick waited, before he was 
lost, had the letters been sent on at once 
after that meeting at the publishing 
house. 

But he was not lost. Dick was not 
dead ! Evie had a curious certainty 
about that. 

Presently she pulled herself together, 
and, remembering poor Georgy, went 
down.stairs. It was so wonderful to be 
here again ; but everything looked 
different. Evie had changed in herself, 
and the change was reflected in her view 
of her surroundings. She heard with 
dismay that Guy intended to sell Cross- 
ways. He says,*' Miss Travers told her, 
“ It’s absurd keeping it up just for 
sentimental reasons, and he can’t 
afford it." He is quite right. It's been 
very good of him to let me stay here as 
caretaker so long. There is a little 
cottage in the village. You know, the 
one opposite the pump ; Granny Rogers 
used to have it. I shall go there." 

She was very anxious for Evie to 
come and live with her there. 

" You know, dear, I have saved quite 
a good deal of money. I got a good 
salary for looking after you two girls, 
and I never had anything to spend it 
on " 

“ I couldn’t give up my independence 
now', Georgy," said Evie. " It has been 
hard work sometimes, but it will be all 
different now I know that Dick loves 
me." She had told her simple secret, 
and the old woman and young girl wept 
together with a certain sweetness run- 
ning tlirough their grief. When Evie 
.said " loves *’ Miss Travers did not 
correct her, though she noticed the use 
of the present tense. 

" ril come and spend all my holidays 
with you," Evie promised. " And some 
day, perhaps. I’ll be well enough off to 
live in the country too." She had not 
told the secret of her high hopes regard- 
ing her book yet. 

And, in spite of the tragic news, her 
heart was blossoming and blooming 
within her. Dick loved her — he had 
loved her all the time; there was no 
mistake about it ! Her bitter pride was 
wrong. It had been his chivalry only that 
had prevented his telling her of his love 
that summer day in the orchard, as he 
had intended to do. Dick was not dead. 
Somewhere, somehow, they would meet 


again. Meantime, her heart was flowering 
in this knowledge, so that she felt a 
great flood of that love to all mankind 
which had turned to bitterness after 
the great shock of Violet’s behaviour. 

Chapter xm. 

**Tk« Com«dlr eaUed Life.” 

" At this rate, Hawke, another year will 
see the last of us. We shall have to shut 
up shop and sell the business for what 
it will fetch," said the senior partner 
of Watson and Hawke, surveying the 
balance-sheet before him early in the 
new year. 

He was a tall thin man with rather 
pathetic brown eyes and a long grey 
beard ; his face was the face of a scholar 
and recluse ; it was evident that in 
business he was out of place. The two 
partners were together in the big room 
reserved for the senior. Hawke had in 
his hand a beautifully-got-up volume 
with a vellum cover and gold lettering, 
called Poems oj Spring time. He threw 
it down with an ironic laugh. 

" It mil come to that, if we can't get 
any other than this sort of stuff to pub- 
lish," he said. 

Mr. Watson took it up and handled it. 

" This is Miss Cornford’s book ? " he 
said meditatively. " Well, we aren't out 
of pocket over it, anyway, as she pays 
all expenses, and that is more than can 
be said of some. But there is nothing 
in it so far as we are concerned. We 
have certainly not charged her a penny 
over cost price, and yet, with the enor- 
mous cost of labour permeating every 
item, I am ashamed to send her the bill." 

" Have you read the poems ? " 

" Just glanced at them. They seem 
to me exactly the same as hundreds of 
similar poems. Pretty stuff, but without 
originality." 

" She's original enough in herself," said 
Leslie Hawke. "But it is astonishing 
how few seem able to get it on paper. 
A good ' best-seller ' would set us on our 
feet again." 

" So it would ! There's that fellow 
Hopside— ought to be called Topside — 
shouting about his twenty-thousand 
editions. Even if they don’t come to all 
that, the advertisement he gets is good, 
and he seems to attract some selling 
authors. We never get a chance. No 
one sends novels here." 

" They would, if we only had one of 
that kind. One brings another. The 
fact is, Watson, we've been too exclusive ; 
we've only published good solid worth- 
while sort of books. For my part I'd 
be ready now to accept any trash if 
there was a chance of its selling thou- 
sands — it's come to that." 


" I would, too. Standards have to go 
by the board. I've told Forest so. I 
think, even if he could stomach it him- 
self, he'd know a best seller when he 
saw it, and he’s promised to tell me 
if he comes across one, even if he 
couldn’t conscientiously recommend 
it as literature worthy of our repu- 
tation.” 

Hawke sat down and took up some 
work on the desk, but his mind was busy. 
A great temptation came to him. He 
was sick of being hard-up. Debts and 
duns on every side ! He had been going 
the pace certainly lately ; and now even 
the Arm was failing. The profit, so far 
as the partners were concerned, was 
trifling. Every penny went in wages, 
salaries, upkeep, and costs. On the last 
year’s balance-sheet they might have 
been running the place as a hobby for 
all that they got out of it ; and yet both 
of them had put in solid months of 
conscientious work for no return at all. 
Hawke had, so far, manfully resolved 
that he would not propose to Violet 
Cornford, though sometimes in the 
last few weeks he had fancied that he 
might have had a chance. There was 
that day, for instance, when he had 
persuaded her to be unconventional 
enough to come for a ride with him in 
Richmond Park. There they had been 
able to have a good gallop over the 
wind'Swept spaces of the turf, and could 
even imagine they were out hunting. 
They had both thoroughly enjoyed it, 
being lovers of horses and at home in 
the saddle. He knew he looked well on 
a fine animal, and she — well, Violet 
looked well anywhere I Glowing with 
the exercise, they had laughed like cliil- 
dren, and the cold unemotional Violet 
had melted so charmingly that a storm 
of something like passion had over- 
shadowed them. But Hawke had set 
his teeth and refrained from taking 
advantage of it, not because he was 
afraid — he was not " built that way" — 
but because he felt it was not fair to her. 
He had not the wherewithal to keep her 
as she should be kept, and he could not 
endure the thought of living on her 
money. Now it seemed to him that any- 
thing would be preferable to this slow 
grind down into the pit. The firm only 
needed time. They were old-established, 
with an excellent reputation. Things 
must get better as trade improved. If 
Violet did care for him, as he was be- 
ginning to hope, she would be the first 
to wish to help them to recover 
and stand steady until the worst To 
was over. Hawke made up his ^ 
mind. He would seize, or make, 
a favourable opportunity and 
see what she said* 
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A GOOD deal of misconception appears to exist in 
the uninstructed mind as to what is good wood- 
carving and what is not. To many the mere fact 
that a cupboard or mirror-frame is elaborately 
carved, is in itself a recommendation ; whereas, 
from the point of view of he expert, the presence 
of such carving too often is only an indication of 
inferior workmanship and material that need to 
be skilfully camouflaged. 

In the acquisition of a presumably old piece of 
furniture, care must be taken to ascertain that 
the carving is of the same date as the construc- 
tion. In the fraudulent desire to increase arti- 
ficially the commercial value of a genuine, but 
somewhat ordinary, bit of old work, the dealer 
often has it embellished with carving, giving his 
client to understand that this is of the same date 
as the specimen itself. Roughish edges and a 
general lack of that roundness and smoothness 
that time alone can bring, should put the purchaser 
on his guard ; though it must at the same time 
be realised that these points frequently receive the 
attention of the forger to such purpose as to 
deceive even the expert, sandpaper and files often 
bringing about an effect that simulates old work 
most successfully. 

Pieces that are carved with a date sound at 
once a note of caution. Genuine pieces with an 
early seventeenth or eighteenth century date 
carved in a prominent -position are not common ; 
but fakes thus embellished arc as plentiful as 
blackbernes in September, and ought to be almost 
as cheap. This is a truth that collectors assimilate 
as a rule quite early in their careers. ExperienUa 
docct / 

When the carving takes the form of faces and 
figures, such as the old Flemish carvers excelled 
in, the amateur has again to be careful, for unless 
these have real merit in quaintness, and possess undeni- 
able character, they invariably prove most irritating 


objects to live with. Carvings in floral form or in 
geometrical lines combined with flowing curves (as in 
those of Celtic inspiration), are safer as an 
investment. 

But carving, whenever it errs on the side 
of the over-ornate, is tiresome. One’s eye 
follows its convolutions and involutions un- 
ceasingly till all restfulness takes flight. It 
is only when carving of an elaborate nature 
proceeds from the tools of a master-crafts- 
man, such as was Grinling Gibbons, the Court 
favourite of King Charles II., that such work 
becomes and remains of real artistic value. 

The Court at this period was obliged, willy- 
nilly, to give its patronage to cabinet-makers, 
carvers, and such-like workers, on account of 
the amount of destruction in regard to palace 
trappings that had to be made good subse- 
quently to the social upheaval of the previous 
reigns. It was a reign of general extravagance 
in which Grinling Gibbons found himself, and 
courtiers and nobles (to say nothing of certain 
ladies whose word was of great import in liigh 
circles) vied with one another in following the 
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royal example and giving 
him extensive commissions. 

In such an atmosphere liis 
genius flourished. The carv- 
ings which he carried out for 
private houses were, in their 
way. as exquisite as those 
he designed for St. Paul's 
Cathedral and for Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

In the accompanying 
photograph of a mirror- 
frame of limewood, the deli- 
cacy of Gibbons* art is seen 
to perfection. Notliing is 
scamped, nothing evaded. 

There are no coarse excres- 
cences to seek an effect with- 
out duly working up to it ; 
each detail is perfect in itself, 
and well able to sustain the 
closest scrutiny. In spite of 
the multitudinous studies of 
flowers, leaves, cones, wheat- 
ears, corn-cobs, decorative 
spirals, and other details 
that go to its ornament, 
there is nothing heavy or 
overpowering in its effect. 

Kor is there anything set 
or studied in the arrange- 
ment. All is light and lovely. 

Had he been working in 
plaster, he could not have 
attained greater freedom than he achieved in the medium 
of the wood. 

The day of Grinling Gibbons was largely the day 
of mirror-frames, for at this period the value of the 
mirror in interior decoration was being extensively 
exploited. Hanging garlands, or, as in this case, pendant 
bunches, were much in favour as a feature of carved 
mirror-frames ; and from the specimens produced by 
(ribbons a distinct school of mirror- carvers emanated. 
Carvings tliat hang, as it were, at the side of the frame, 
and at times overlap it, so as to give a pretty effect of 


glass seen through the carv- 
ing, were devices that ap- 
pealed much to the popular 
taste. Carved urns and 
scrolls were other orna- 
mental details frequently 
used to good effect, a high 
relief giving a remarkable 
vividness to the whole. 

Carvings of much elabor- 
ation, however, call for large 
rooms to set them off. In 
a small apartment they are 
apt to prove oppressive ; and 
for this reason those who 
dwell in villas and in ter- 
races would be well advised 
to set their affections only 
on those which are duly 
reticent in character. Much 
of the modem carving is 
performed by machinery, 
and is, in consequence, com- 
monplace in type and of 
copybook character. To 
such, a plain panel and a 
well-designed moulding are 
infinitely preferable. 

If we want the grotesque 
in carving we shall, of course, 
go to the Chinese. There is, 
I suppose, no nation that can 
approach them in delicacy 
and subtlety. Chinese carv. 
ings of ivory, whether of men, beasts, birds, or flowers, 
stand alone in their perfection ; the Oriental carver being 
able to express himself in stone, wefcd, ivory, or crystals, 
with as much fluency as an Occidental painter in his 
canvas. But apart from such test as comparison with 
the carvings of the East may supply, the amateur, when 
confronted with a carving in wood upon which he is 
unable to make up his mind definitely, will not go far 
wrong if he holds in memory some of Gibbons' famous 
carvings, and uses them as a test for the valuation of 
the piece in question. 



I W’ONDER if it ever occurs to people 
how a little kindly neglect is appre- 
ciated at times ? I don't mean rude- 
ness or anything of the nature of 
unfriendliness, but it is a beautiful 
thing when people know just the 
right moment to leave you alone. 

Going through life there are spells 
when we don't want our dearest 
friends near us. We don't want their 
protestations of sympathy and affec- 
tion, and so on. We want them to 
run away home and " lave us bide," 
as the West (Country folk put it. 

I don't know why it is or whai it 


N«gl*ct 

is, but for the time we need solitude. 
The dog we love realises this, and 
creeps under the garden seat and 
leaves us to ourselves. Perhaps 
we're a bit nerve-ragged and snappy ; 
or perhaps the incessant chatter and 
noise of street or drawing-room has 
worn us to a thread. Kind Mrs. Gab 
tries to " take us out of ourselves," and 
we long to flee. She asks after every 
relative ; every ache and pain we've 
ever experienced (or that she has) is 
inquired about, until we are ready to 
shriek ; and then ^e offers to teach us, 
then and there, a new jumper-stitch. 


We get so addled we tell her con- 
fused and muddled bits of informa- 
tion about Aunt Meg's wedding (she 
died last week, a spinster !) . We can't 
really tell what we're saying. Our 
brains are tired and our ears are tired 
and our smiles are tired. We should 
like to say politely, " Please leave me 
alone." But how ican one be polite 
and get rid of well-intentioned folk 
who feel it is their-* mission to cheer 
one up ? 

Oh, a little neglect— quiet thought- 
ful neglect — ^is a much to be desired 
boon. 
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By COULBON 


Do you "Look Dp” 
an UnfamtUar Woid? 


An Articl# of ospocial 


Itttorost to OIrla who 
want to Writ# 


Major the Hon. Maurice Baring, of whose poems the 
Editor permitted me to write in these pages, was, as a soldier, 
known in his regiment as *' Make-a-note-of-it-Baring.** In 
the Service a nick-name, unless derisive (“ Dug-out-Dick,** 
for instance) means popularity. In this case it means also 
wise discretion. When attending lectures, military or other- 
wise, when '* reading up ** a subject to summarise the points 
made or the net result of information acquired, to jot down 
in writing some illuminating phrase or a fact which is new to 
us, while yet the impression left by the new fact, phrase, or 
information is fresh in the mind, is wiser than to trust to 
memory. We smile at Captain Cuttle’s “ When found* 
make a note of,** but the old seaman was no fool. On the 
contrary he was a wise man 

Similarly, I think the reader will be vdse, when stumbling 
in her reading upon an unknown word, then and there to look 
it up in a dictionary. Some folk are content to say : “ This 
word is unknown to me,** and then, lazily, to attempt to 
jump at or to gather the meaning from the 
context. Should they meet the word again, 
they are no wiser than before, and if they 
have guessed wrongly (as sometimes happens, 
for contexts may be misleading), the chances 
are that, by taking thought to guess, an 
erroneous impression is formed which remains 
in mind. By the small trouble of referring 
to a dictionary, one arrives at the exact mean- 
ing, and thereby probably fixes it permanently 
in the memory. 

A New English Dictionary, by Sir James 
Murray, and The Oxford Dictionary, of which 
nine of the ten volumes are now published, 
will occur to everyone, and of American dic- 
tionaries, The Century stands first. But a 
dictionary of some sort every reader is likely 
to possess, and if hers be a standard work, m 
which the pronunciation and the derivation 
of words are given, it should serve her 
purpose. 

Prof^Mor SkMiU* Etjrmological 
Dictioaanr* 

To students I can confidently commend 
Professor Skeats’ Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language, published by the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. The editor tells us that 
“ the idea of compiling it arose out of my oym 
wants. I could find no single book containing 
the facts about a given word which it most 
concerns a student to know, whilst at the 
same time there exist numerous books con- 
taining information too important to be 
omitted. Thus Richardson* s Dictionary is an 
admirable storehouse of quotations illustrating 
such words as are of no great antiquity in the 
language, and his selected examples are the 
more valuable from the fact that he generally 
adds the exact reference.** 

But in Richardson, as Professor Skeats 
admits in a note, '* the references to Chaucer 
are often utterly wrong ** ; and Todd* s Johnson, 
which he tells us ” likewise contains numerous 
well-chosen quotations,** makes the mistake 
of “ citing from authors like ‘ Dryden * or 
* Addison * at large, without the slightest hint 
as to the whereabouts of the context. . . . 

Webster* s Dictionary, with the etymologies as 


revised by Dr. Mahn, is a very useful and comprehensive 
volume, but the plan of the work does not allow of much 
explanation of a purely philological character.** This cannot 
be said of Skeats* Etymological Dictionary, to which I have 
never yet referred without finding all that I required. 

Philology, the study, literally, the love of, words, their 
meaning, associations, and origin, so far from being, as some 
suppose, a dull and dry-as-dust subject, of interest only to 
the pedagogue or the pedant, is, on the contrary, fascinating. 
Some knowledge of Latin and Greek, as well as of modern 
languages, especially French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
adds greatly to the interest. But leaving the dead languages 
(which do not come within every girl's curriculum) out of 
the question, and with knowledge of no other language than 
English, the study of the wide, the varied, and the changing 
meaning of words is singularly interesting. 

For example : At one time “ precious *' was applied only 
to what is loved and prized. A mother would apostrophise 
her child as “ my precious one.’* To-day. 
though ** precious '* still carries its ancient 
meaning, it is sometimes used in a very 
different sense, as when one speaks of ** a 
precious rascal.” Or take the word ” General.’* 
In the Service, unless he become a Field 
Marshal, a soldier can rise to no higher rank 
than to be a General. In another ” service ” 
— domestic — the word *' general ** has the 
opposite sense. The servant who undertakes 
the drudgery of a household is known as a 
” general ** ; her status is lower than that of 
a cook or lady’s maid. A ” Court,** as held 
in the West End of London, at Buckingham or 
St. James*s Palace, is associated with Royalty, 
rank and fashion, but, at the other end of the 
social scale, and in the East End of London, 
one finds slums known as ” Cripps Court,” 
and the like. 

Sucli a man as, say, Mr. Gladstone, who by 
virtue of marked and outstanding character- 
istics, rises a head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries, is spoken of as a great ” per- 
sonality.” On the other hand, to ” descend 
to personalities ** is the sign of a mean and 
little mind. 

On Findinff a Hidden Meaning in the 
mere Sounds of certain Words. 

1 might extend the list, but instead of 
doing so, let us pass on to consider words in 
another and perhaps fanciful sense — ^this time, 
phonetically. Is there not something chilly 
and suggestive of frost in the hard-sounding 
” Jan ** of January ? In February, the ”run’* 
(as of water) which the ” r ” gives to the ” u ** 
that it precedes, has a slightly softening effect, 
as of a thaw, and suggests a wet month. The 
sharp, hard abruptness — like that of the w’ord 
of command, ” Quick March ** — of the next 
month of the year, is as if Old Time had 
decided, as the Canadians say, ” to get a 
move on,” and to manoeuvre his troops 
— ” Change Direction, Right,** or ” Change 
Direction, Left,** if I may again speak in terms 
of Army command — ^hither and thither, in 
keeping with the changeful weather which 
March brings. ” Gracile ” is a word of 
Rossetti*s coining, and April is surely a gracile 
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name» with something of the re- 
siliency of the spring in its very 
sound. The open and continuing “ a 
in May is in accord with the steadily in- 
creasing sunshine of that month. In June, 
with the long '* u/* the sunshine seems to 
gather strength. In July, the ** 1 ,** which fol- 
lows the long ** u," adds sultriness to the heat. 

August, with its tvro u's,** is like the opening of 
an oven. September, with the crispness — I had 
almost written *' crisptness "-—of the " p " against 
the " t," reminds us that the air is already crisper 
and more bracing. The full, round, and accented 
" o " in October, I associate with the roundness 
and ripeness of apples in an orchard. In the final 
“ r " of November, coming after an edged "v." 

I am reminded of the first shiver of coming winter ; 
and in that hard mercilessly - sounding word, 

December, which I am tempted to alter, in spelling, 
by one letter, so as to make it D-ice-mber, my 
thoughts turn longingly to a warm fireside and a 
fur coat. 

Forgiven, I hope, this fanciful and far-fetched 
play upon words, I return to the heavier and cer- 
tainly weightier subject of dictionaries. 

Of dictionaries, other than etymological, there 
are so many that I must do no more than mention 
by name those to which I myself refer, and have 
found most useful. 

Dictionaries wkidb will 
croatlj Aasiat Raadera. 

One is Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Indispensable to an author, a reader will 
also find it of no small value. Even in no more 
than conversation, some acquaintance with Koget’s 
Thesaurus will enrich one’s vocabulary. But a 
girl, writing a school essay, or entering for some 
competition, a woman drawing up an appeal for 
some worthy object, charitable or otherwise, 
framing a prospectus for a church, a musical, or a 
literary society, or perhaps wTiting a carefully 
consjdcred letter in application for a secretarial or 
similar appointment for herself or someone else, 
will wish to word what she has to say weightily 
and well. In such cases, when at a loss for a 
word, a phrase, an illustration, she will find in 
Roget’s Thesaurus exactly what she requires. 

The title (derived from the Greek) sounds, I admit, alarm- 
ingly learned. But the fact that my edition, dated 1875, is 
the thirty-third, sufficiently proves that the work, its for- 
bidding title notwithstanding, has been a godsend to countless 
writers and readers. Rendered in plain English, the Greek 
title means a Treasury of Knowl^ge, which the book is. 
The best Dictionary of Synonyms known to me, it is more 
than that, for it not only gives a list of words carrying the 
same meaning, but " groups " conveniently the ideas asso- 
ciated with each word, and so is singularly suggestive. 

Another invaluable work is Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, The editor, alive to-day in his eighty- 
fifth year, picturesquely says of his Dictionary that it is one 
of Phrases, Words, and Fables " that have a Tale to Tell." 
The word " abandon," for instance, means, we learn, to desert 
the colour — literally, to go away from our General’s banner. 
The word " church," generally assumed to be from the Greek, 
" kunon oikos " (house of God) was, Dr. Brewer asserts, in 
existence long before the introiduction of Greek. It means 
a circle, and was so used because the Druidical remains 
(cromlechs) of Stonehenge and elsewhere are always circular 


in form. The equivalent in Welsh 
is cyrek, and in French citqm. 
Hence, too, the Scottish kirk. If you 
do not know the origin of such phrases 
as " Tom Tiddler’s ground," " A kittle of 
fish," " Ducks and drakes," the history of 
the Man in the Iron Mask, who Peregrine 
Pickle was, or why the badge of Ulster is a Red 
Hand, Dr. Brewer wrill enlighten you. 

If you wish to know when this or that event — 
be it historical, political, ecclesiastical, legal, social, 
commercial, scientific, literary, artistic, or educa- 
tional — happened, consult Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates. It does more than give the date — ^it also 
gives the salient facts concerning the event, the 
date of which is chronicled. It is a record of 
world-happenings from the earliest time to the 
year 1910, with which my edition closes ; and so is 
a wonderful time-saver. Often, instead of search- 
ing a volume of History for some fact, concerning 
which I wished to inform myself, or the date of 
which I wished to verify, I have looked the matter 
up under a subject heading in Haydn » and found 
exactly what I required. 

Chambers’s Book of Days is in effect yet another 
Dictionary of Dates. Taking, first each month, 
and then each day in that month, in rotation, it 
chronicles every important fact of which that day 
is the anniversary, together with matter connected 
with the Church Calendar, Literature, Science and 
Art, Antiquities, Folk-Lore, Legend, History, Times 
and Seasons, Weather Records, Biography, as well 
as Oddities of human life and character, with 
countless anecdotes, and such a collection of curious 
and fugitive knowledge as to make the Book of 
Days a storehouse of Miscellaneous and Antiquarian 
information. 

Latin, Greek, and French words and phrases are 
so often encountered in one’s reading that to 
possess a dictionary of these languages is a great 
convenience. Failing that, in the Appendix to 
most standard dictionaries, a list of Latin, Greek, 
and Foreign words, phrases, and proverbs will be 
found. Chambers’s Dictionary, for instance, has not 
only a list of words and phrases from Latin, 
Greek, and Modern Foreign Languages, but also 
a Glossary of obsolete or rare words, a list of 
Prefixes and Affixes, a Table of the divisions of the Aryan 
language (from which our English speech is mainly derived), 
as well as of the Celtic languages ; a list of Abbreviations, 
an Etymology of names of places, a Pronouncing Vocabulary 
of Scripture proper names, and a list of Mythological and 
Classical names. 

Vnrnmpmdtmd SUrrm 
of InfMttation* 

To some of us a dictionary is merely a book in which to 
look for an unfamiliar word. That done, we close it until 
again required for the same purpose. Young readers of 
both sexes have before now asked me where certain informa- 
tion is to be found, adding : " We don’t seem to have a book 
in the house dealing with the matter." When I have shown 
them the information in question, in the Appendix to the 
dictionary, always on or near their desk, they have been 
surprised. Take stock, familiarise yourself with the contents 
of your Dictionary, not forgetting the Appendices. Often 
you will find, in your one volume, greater stores of information 
— easily accessible information — ^than you had suspected, 
or at least than you had remembered. 
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On Decorating 
Drawing>Room 

I SUPPOSE it is because Nature has 
made the majority of her spring blossoms 
in shades of yellow that one’s thoughts 
of decoration instinctively turn to this 
tint at this season of the year. Were 
it my fortunate portion just now to be 
called on to evolve a new garb for my 
drawing-room, yellow should certainly 
represent my decision. A crocus yellow 
it should be, and a crocus purple should 
likewise make its appearance in little 
subsidiary touches, for what more effec- 
tive combination could we devise than 
that of a crocus bed wherein both 
varieties are mingled ? 

With the crocus scheme vaguely 
formulated in one’s mind, one would 
do well first to arrive at some decision 
regarding the woodwork’s paint. Here 
one feels instinctively the need of some 
definite feature that shall draw the 
two into line and obviate risk of 
over-coloration. Black paint will, one 
realises, be the right thing in the 
right place, especially if of the dull 
variety, rather than that with a glossy 
finish. 

Yellow, if chosen in precisely the 
right shade of crocus, is such a sunny, 
satisfying colour, that I feel that the 
choice of a patterned paper in this 
lone would be a case of gilding the lily. 
Far preferable would be a plain paper 
of crocus tint, with a narrow floral 
bordering of mauves and purples to 
bring into prominence the skirting 
aT\d cornice. Should you care to go to 
the expense of securing a panelled 
effect for your walls, you could create 
against the yellow walls a very lovely 
scries of panels in black velvet or 
damask, of large or small dimensions, 
according to your means. Brass 
sconces, pictures, or porcelain, displayed 
against their background, will prove 
in the highest degree effective, and 
justify the extravagance by affording 
practically unending wear. This velvet 
note may further be exploited on the 
mantelshelf, where, under a strip of 
glass, it will afford a delightful foil for 
any or&aments that be placed upon 
it. A black velvet cushion on the 
couch, posed, perhaps, between a 
couple of pillows in Parma violet silk, 
would form another effective touch. 
Grapes and leaves of black velvet 
adorning a paper basket of gilt wicker 
would similarly produce a unity of 
effect. 


A Croent Seh^m* 
that Is Csrtala to 
proTO • Succoss 

The Furniture. 

I picture the furniture assuming a 
spring-like garb of flowered cretonne, 
deep purple as to its ground, and gaily 
patterned in many colours, among 
which the crocus yellow finds a 
prominent place. If a little black has 
been introduced by the designer in 
the form of stripes or outlinings, so 
much the better, for, as we have already 
suggested, this colour has a wonderful 
faculty for co-ordinating and reconciling 
the whole. 

Thu Curtains. 

Let the curtains, if possible, match 
your cretonnes, lest the eye be over- 
taxed by a superfluity of decorative 
details. For lining choose in one of the 
sun-resisting materials (the ” Sunpruf,” 
for preference) the wistaria shade, a 
colour which is particularly soft and 
harmonious. In the thirty-one inch 
width for casement curtains this costs 
25 . 9d. a yard. 

Thu CnrpuL 

I feel that it might possibly prove an 
emharras de richesses to counsel a repeti- 
tion of the crocus theme in the carpet. 
Consequently I would suggest either a 
seamless Axminstcr or a good quality 
of Wilton, carried out in the Persian 
effects that are now so much in vogue, 
and which have the merit of suiting 
themselves to a great variety of decora- 
tive schemes. They are faithfully repro- 
duced from old Persian designs, are made 
in a large variety of sizes, and range in 
price from ;^io to something in the 
neighbourhood of l^o. Should you 
eventually decide to reorganise your 
crocus drawing-room, you will not find 
that such a carpet puts any difficulties 
in your way. 

Th« Picturva. 

Water-colours framed in gold will 
look excellently against your yellow 
paper or your velvet panels, and if 
you care to develop the gilt theme in 
other connections, you will have the 
satisfaction not only of being in the 
fashion but also of securing an effective 
result. Occasional chairs of gilt wood 
with caned seats are no longer extrava- 
gantly priced, while afternoon tea-tables 
of gilt wicker are similarly reasonable. 

For the standard lamp, which I would 
like of black lacquer, I W'ould recommend 
the " Corbeille " shade, hand -painted 
in a design of fruit and flowers upon 


link QORDON-STABUSS 


alternate panels of yellow and orange. 
By placing one’s colour scheme in the 
hands of the firm who produce this 
shade, one can have the purple or mauve 
note suitably introduced. 

Some Minor 
DotailA 

When it comes to the choice of the 
minor details, remember that some 
delightful bowls and vases are being 
reproduced just now from the amethyst 
glass that was so popular in our grand- 
mothers’ days. If one can pick up 
here and there an old finger-bowl or 
Georgian flower-vase of the original 
puce tint, so much the better. 

The crocus room will afford one a 
delightful range of choice in flowers. 
I can see bowls of violets, clumps of 
purple iris, and great sheaves of daffodils 
and narcissus adorning the tables and 
shelves with great beauty of effect. 
Within a stand of gilt wicker I would 
have the spring bulbs giving promise of 
the fulness of summer ahead of us ; 
purple hyacinth and golden jonquils 
heralding the rich store of blossoms that 
soon will fill garden and hedgerow. 

Having once mapped out one's plan 
of action, one will keep a wary eye on 
the shops for final touches. One day 
one will find, perhaps, a string of 
purplish beads (wooden or glass, it 
matters not) with which to loop back 
the window curtains ; another day 
one will light on a candle shade of yellow 
parchment, decorated in purple grapes. 
On a third one may discover a scrap of 
mauve brocade with which to fashion a 
runner for the piano (a narrow gold 
braid forming its discreet bordering) ; 
but these little niceties one must leave 
to time. The room that is finished all 
in a hurry is the room that lacks the 
individual touch, for rooms must be 
slowly built up, just as friendships must 
gradually be brought to fruition. I 
never envy the folk who have so much 
money at their disposal that they can 
afford to sally forth and gratify all 
their desires at one fell swoop. 'Those 
who have to take time to ponder ere 
they expend their exiguous pocket- 
money, are, as a rule, those who make 
the fewest mistakes. 

But if you would like to know where 
you can purchase any of the items 
mentioned, write to the Editor, enclos- 
ing a stamped addressed envelope for 
reply. 


All letters to the Editor needing a reply must be eccempenied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. All pattern orders must be accompanied by a remittance including postage 
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Italian Crochet on Tea and Sideboard Clotlia 


A blOBBOARO 
CLOTH 


The crochet of these pieces is 
called Italian because, to make 
it, photographs of rare Italian 
needle laces were copied as 
closely as possible in crochet 
Ardem's Crochet Cotton 
No 30 *was used for these, 
but if a rather finer efiect 
IS required, use No 40 A 
steel crochet -hook as fine as 
possible to produce a fairlj 
tight stitch IS essential to the 
beaut> of the work, and a 
pleasing result is obtained bv 
using the crochet wrong side 
out To make up the pieces, 
an oyster-’nhite linen to\\elhng 
in close wea\ e, eighteen inches 
\iide and without border of 
any kind, was chosen Old bleach linen 
wnuld be ver> suitable 

TIm SqttnM Cloth 

For this piece three forty five inch 
lengths of towelling were used enough 
being cut off from the outer side of 
the outer strips to make the cloth square 

This joins the stnps, and is worked as 
follows Ch 8, I tr in first chain made 
• Turn, ch I 3 d c in hole turn, ch 5 
tr in d c first made Kepeat from * for 
needed length 

The edges of the cloth have an eighth 
inch hem hem stitched wnth coarse linen 
thread Crocheted edging was over- 
sewn to It 


The Edrinf 

\\ ork as instructed for 
beading at each corner 
making 8 ch for the hole 
instead of 5 ch and d c 
instead of tr Along the 
outer edge of beading 
make idem each hole, 
3 ch between for 5 holes, 
and for 6th hole work as 
follows W ith d c in 5th 
hole ch 6 turn, skip 
3 ch, I tr each in next 3, 
d c in next hole and 
repeat from beginning 
round In working cor- 
ners make an extra 3 ch 
and an extra d c in comer 
hole, and so arrange 
spacing that pattern will 
come alike at both sides 
of corner 

Tli« WmI« I m i ti oB 
at Cmire. 

This insertion is about 
seventeen inches square. 
To make it, ch 22, i d tr 
(winding three times over 
needle) m first chain 



made, ♦ turn, in chain loop next to 
treble make 3 d c, 6 tr, 3 d c 
2nd Row — Turn, ch 17, catch in 5th ch 
from needle for a picot, and in such 
manner that loop hangs down ch 5, 
catch in d c first made in preceding row 
^td Row — Turn, 5 d c in loop before 
picot, 5 d c after picot, then turn and 
make idem each d c 
4/A Row — Turn ch 12 i d tr in d c 
first made in preceding row 
5/A Row — Turn, m loop make 3 d c, 
6 tr, 3 d c 

6/A Row — Turn, ch 17 and picot, ch 5, 
catch in first d c made in preceding row 





A SQUABS TSA 
CLOTH. 


7/A Row —Turn, 5 d c in loop 
before picot, 5 d c after picot. 
On this row work 5 rows of 
10 d c each, then ch 12, i d tr 
m 1st d c made m preceding 
row, and repeat from * until 
enough insertion has been 
made for one side of the 
square, ending with a d c 
block Make a similar strip 
for each side, and overhand 
comers together, the starting 
chain of one stnp against side 
edge of final rows of preceding 
stnp Whip msertion m place 
upon cloth, cut linen away 
belund it, and fimsh cut edges 
with a rolled hem 
Some crochet workers, be- 
cause of the individuality of their work, 
may find it necessary to change the 
number of chain stitches m the various 
bars, or to give one twist more or less 
to the treble The essential thing is to 
keep the work flat 

Thm WidMhond Cloth 

The fi iished cloth measures seventeen 
by twenty-four inches, the end sections 
thiee inches deep Each section is 
finished with a hem as desenbed for 
the tea cloth, and they are joined with 
beading also described for that piece 

The Edge. 

Make enough beading to go round, 
working corners as instructed for tea 
cloth Then along the 

outer edge work as fol- 
lows ' 3 d“c in each hole 
and idem end of each 
bar until 6 holes have 
been filled After last d c 
in 2nd hole ch 5 and 
catch, for a picot After 
6th hole turn, ch 9, catch 
m 8th d c from needle, 
turn, m new loop make 

2 d c, picot, 2 d c, picot, 

3 d c, picot, 2 d c, picot, 

2 d c Work along head- 
ing until 5 holes more 
have been filled, turn, 
and make a loop as be 
fore, m it working 2 d c 
and picot alternately un- 
til 2 picots and 6 d c have 
been made 

Turn, ch 18, catch in 
centre of first loop, turn 
and twice make 2 d c and 
picot in new loop, after 
2nd picot make 9 d c, 
turn, ch 9, catch in 7th d c 
from needle, turn, in new 
loop make 2 d c, and picot 
alternately until 4 picots 
and 10 d c have been 
made , then continue in 


IVttA detail of the Intertton 
and the Beading enlarged. 



Italian Crochat on Cloths 


large loop with i d c, picot, 2 d c, 
picot, 2 d C| and work same in next 
small loop, to complete it. Work 
along 6 holes of heading with a picot 


after 2nd hole ; then make a loop like 
ist loop described with 2 d c at 
centre instead of 3 d c, and repeat 
from beginning all round. Before 


starting this edge the holes of head- 
ing should be counted out and the 
spacing so arranged that the corners 
come alike. 


Here tre some further examples of Table 
Linen decorated with Italian Crochet; but 
we are not supplying directions. Any ad< 
vanced worker will be able to develop the 
ideas from study of the pictures. 



Above is an oblong Place D*oily to go with 
Centrepiece below. It measures 1 H Inches 
by 1 4i inches. The shape is a pretty novelty, 
and makes an agreeable change from the 
ever-present circular d*oily. The linen is 
hem-stitched, with a very narrow hem ail 
round; the insertion and medallions and 
pyramids correspond with those on the 
Centre below. 



The Centrepiece above is 20 Inchta square. 
It has crochet insertion with square medal- 
lions; and a very attractive feature is the 
pyramid of loops covered with d c. which 
finish the edges. The comeri of the Csntre 
are hem stitched. Good designs for medal- 
lions and insertion will be found in ** Die- 
tlno Ive Crochet/' peges 60, 100, 103, etc. 

PubUehtd at this olfiea. Priea 2s. 6d. sat ; 
by post 2s. lOd. 



The Centrepiece of this set Is 20 inches in 
diameter, and as the linen used was but 
18 inches wide, a small piece was iolned at 
one side with a strip of beading worked as 
described on the previous page. Dc round 
the edges of the d'oilies, then divide each 
into 8 points, a large scroll-motif being 
placed beyond the edge at the 4-quarter 
points, and smaller motifs midway between 
the larger ones. The irregular manner of 
placing the medallion insets at one side is 
very pretty and uncommon. When a motif 
is in the centre of the d'olly, it Is so often 
hidden by the tumbler or vase that Is placed 
upon It; but In this design the work has 
more chance of being seen. 
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Tatting a Trim for Under Things 


The stitches and abbreviations are as follows .•—Ch = chain ; 
r = ring j p = picot , d a = double stitch. 

Use Ardem’s ^o. 

30 Crochet Cotton. 

An Edging for an 
Enuelopo Chemiae* 

With No 40 Cro- 
chet Cotton, ch 10 p 
separated by 2 d s. 

Ring 3 p separated by 
2 d s join to first p of 
ch, 3 p separated by 
2 d s close. * Ch 
7 d s p, 7 ^ s 
Turn work o\er, 
leave i inch, ch 2, join 
to hst p of first ch, 

9 p sejxirated by 2 d s. 

Ring 3 p separated by 
2 d s, join m space 
betwetn 2 ch, 3 p 
separated by 2 d s, close 

This edging is used to tnm top and bottom edges of envelope 



An Edglnt (or an Envelope Chemise. 


Repeat from ’ 


by 2 d 8, join to bottoiti of next r and repeat from * 3 times. This 
will make a square figure. Turn, and ch 9 p separated by 2 d s ; 

r 6 d s. Join to 8th p 
of xst ch in square 
figure, r 6 d s, close ; 
ch like last. Repeat 
from beginning, join- 
ing the square figures 
together by the 8th p 
of ch. Make the de- 
sired length for cami- 
sole and jom the hst 
square figure to the 
first one. The illus- 
trated camisole yoke 
is 36 inches m length* 
and there are 39 square 
figures m it. 

Tie shuttle and ball 
thread together and 
join to the top of a 
square figure between 
the 2 ch, and * ch 9 p separated by 2 d s ; r 6 d s, join to 8ih p 
of ch m square figure, 6 d s, close. Repeat from * round the yoke. 



or step in, and, 
if liked, a row 
of ch st can con- 
nect the single 
picots to form an 
edge to sew on 
by. To form the 
insertion, t,wo 
rous of edging 
are joined as 
shown by the 
detail. 

A Camiaole 
Yoke. 

The camisole 
top, so called, 
consisting of a 
straight band 
with narrow 
shoulder straps, 
has become a 
favourite style 


Tie ball and 
shuttle thread 
together and r 
5 d s, 3 p separ- 
ated by 5 d s, 
5 d s, close ; 

ch 5 p separ- 
ated by 2 d s, 
join to 1st p of r 
just made, and 
repeat from * till 
there are 4 ch, 
joining each ch 
to the next free 
p of r and 4th ch 
to bottom of r. 
Turn, ch 3 p 
separated by 2 
d s, join to 5th p 
of a ch of the 
band of square 



for chemises and vests as well 
as the garment from which it 
takes its name. This one has 
a beading on both edges and 
shoulder straps to correspond, 
through which are run pink 
sal in ribbons, matching in 
colour the cr^pe-de-chine used 
for the body of the garment. 
About 4 yards of J-inch ribbon 
are needed. 

All ch in which there are 
picots begin and end with 
2 d s 

Wind shuttle with thread 
and without cutting * r 12 d s, 
p, 12 d 8, close , ch 13 d s, 
and repeat from * till there 
are 4 r and 4 ch, joining r to p 
of 1st r, and 4tb ch to bottom 
of 1st r. * Ch 1 1 p separated 



A Ganiifole Yoke. 
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figures just finished, ch 3 p 
separated by 2 d s ; r 10 d s, 
p, 10 d s, close ; ch 3 p 
separated by 2 d s, join to 
5th p of next ch on band of 
square figures, ch 3 p separ- 
ated by 2 d s, join between 
2 r of figures ; repeat from *♦ 
round yoke. Tie the ball 
and shuttle thread together 
and join to the single r be- 
tween ch, ch 7 p separated 
by 2 d s, join between 2 r, 
another ch of 7 p, join to next 
single r and repeat round 
outer edge. Finish other side 
of band in the same way. 

For tho Shonldor 
Straps. 

Tie ball and shuttle thread 
together and * r 10 d s, p 


Tatting a Trim for Uadar TUasgi 


10 d a, doee ; ch 7 p separated by 2 d s ; make a small square 
figure like the one used in edging ; ch 7 p separated by 2 d s, and 
repeat from * to the desired length of strap. In illustrated yoke 
there are 12 small square figures and I2 plain r. 

Tie ball and diuttle thread together and join to p of ist plain r 
made in shoulder strap, ch 7 d s separated by 2 d s, join to top 
of next small square figure (between the 2 ch), and repeat from 
the length of the strap. 


In joining the straps to the yoke, join them right above the 
small square figures in the edging. In illustrated yoke there are 
8 small square figures between the straps in both front and back, not 
including the figures over which the straps are attached. Of course, 
it depends upon the size of the yoke how far apart the straps should 
be, and one can use her own judgment concerning this matter. 

Run the ribbon through both edgings and shoulder straps so 
that only the square figures show, the plain r being underneath. 


A Crochet Collar In Daisy Design 


To make this collar, two balls of Peri- 
Lusta Pearl Knit** No. 12 and a size 
4 crochet-hook are required. 

AbbrsviatioM. 

Ch = chain ; tr = treble ; d c = double 
crochet. 

First work the border of daisies, 
making 28 for the inner row, joining 
the middle picot of a petal of one flower 
to the middle picot of a petal of next, 
leaving one free petal on the inner side, 
and two on the outer edge all along. 

Th« Daitr Edc«. 

10 ch, join, 3 ch, 19 tr, join evenly ; 
* 6 ch, miss 3 tr, i d c in next ; repeat 
from * 4 times. Into each loop work 
3 d c, 3 ch, 3 d c, 3 ch, 3 d c, 3 ch, 3 d c ; 
finish off. 

After making the 28 daisies for the 
inner edge, make another, join it 
between 2nd and 3rd daisies of previous 
row (see illustration). 

Join another in the same way between 
the 4th and 5th flow'ers. Continue all 
round. 

For tbo Comort. 

isl Row. — Work 3 daisies, placing 
them between the four corner flowers 
(bee illustration). 

2nd Row. — Join 2 daisies between 
3 flowers of previous row. 


3rd Row . — Join I daisy between 
2 daisies of previous row. 

Tho FiUint. 

Commence always on the right-hand 
side, and fasten ofl the thread at the 
end of each row. 

15 / Row . — Join cotton to ist picot of 
1st petal ; • 7 ch, i picot (d c in 5th 
from hook), 7 ch, i picot, 2 ch, i d c in 
3rd picot of petal ; 2 ch, cotton 
over tvrice, insert hook in picot of next 
petal, cotton over, pull through, cotton 
over, work off 2 loops, cotton over, 
work off 2 loops more. Cotton over 
twice, insert hook in same hole, cotton 
over, pull through, cotton over, work 
off 2 loopSr cotton over, work off 2 loops 
more ; i tr in same hole, work oft loops 
in twos, but last three together ; repeat 
from in next picot of next flower ; 
2 ch, I d c in next picot ; repeat from ♦ 
all round collar, excepting between 7th 
and 8 th flowers (which form a corner) ; 
when, after 2 leaves, 2 ch, i d c, work 
2 picot loops, with d c 111 3rd picot of 
petal of 7th flower, i ch, i d c in ist 
picot of 8th flower, and continue as 
usual. Work between 21st and 22iid 
flowers m same way. 

2Hd Row . — Join between picots of 
ist loop, 2 picots, I leaf, as in pre- 
vious row, between 2 leaves, 2 loops of 


2 picots, I leaf between 2 leaves, continue 
to corner, miss last 2 leaves, and work 
1 leaf into last picot loop of front and 
1 leaf into ist picot loop of back, 
miss next 2 leaves, continue to 2nd 
corner, then up side. 

3rd Row . — Join between picots of 
ist loop, working loops all round, and 
I leaf m each of 2 corner loops of each 
side. 

Work 4 more rows in the same way. 
The next two rows are worked in the 
corners only. 

%th Row . — Join cotton to 4th loop 
before corner ; 2 picot loops, with i leaf 
in each of 2 corner loops, 3 picot loops. 

gth Row . — Join to 4th loop before 
corner, 3 picot loops, corner as usual, 

3 picot loops. Work 2nd corner m the 
same way. 

10th Row . — Join to 4th loop before 
right-hand corner, 2 corner leaves, con- 
tinue picot loops to next corner, 2 leaves, 
3 picot loops. 

I I/A Row . — Join to 3rd picot loop 
before corner, * 5 ch, i d c in next picot 
loop, repeat from ♦ all round, finish 
in 3rd picot loop past 2nd corner. 

i2th Row . — Join to ist picot of ist 
flower, 2 d c, I ch behind picot, 2 d c 
into each picot loop, 3 d c, 4 ch, 3 d c 
into each plain loop 






The neck edge of 
the collar measures 
131 Inches, but the 
size can easily be 
Increased by adding 
another daisy at 
each end. 










:V'-. 
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Chapters XL and XIL 
B* w«a sack an Undantaadlag 
•ort of Ponoa* Boa o moiy sold 


■y 

I- O. MOBBIUUT 


Rosemary 

I RAN in to consult you. I really feci 
puzzled myself what is best to do,** 

“ Best to do about what ? '* Hester 
Lethbridge glanced at her visitor with a 
twinkle in her eyes ; she had a shrewd 
suspicion that behind Miss Strangeways* 
earnestly expressed desire of advice 
there probably lurked an insatiable long- 
ing to impart gossip. This was not the 
first time that Miranda Strangeways 
had come to the Orchard to consult her 
neighbour about what was “ best to do.** 

** Well, you see " — ^Miss Strangeways* 
gaze shifted a little under the humorous 
look in Hester’s eyes — *‘ well, you must 
own the situation is lather difficult and 
puzzling.** 

" WTiat situation ? ** Hester Leth- 
bridge’s brows drew together. “ I don’t 
really know yet what the subject is 
about which you wish to consult me.” 

” Now, isn’t that exactly the silly 
sort of thing I should do ? ” Miss 
Strangeways giggled. ” Silly little me ! 
You know I don’t believe I ever shall 
grow up properly and feel like anything 
but a girl.” And the middle-aged 
spinster who, whatever her feelings, 
undoubtedly looked all her sixty years, 
wagged her head roguishly and giggled 
again. ” Silly little me ! *’ she repeated, 
as though the expression gave her some 
satisfaction. ”My mind was so full of 
what I was going to ask )'ou that I sup- 
pose I felt sure you would know all about 
it too. Well, dear Miss Lethbridge ” — 
she dropped her voice — ” I felt I must 
ask you what you mean to do about call- 
ing at the Manor. The position is so 
peculiar.” 

” Peculiar ? Wliy ? ” Hester’s deli- 
cately-pencilled eyebrow’s were raised 
again. 

” Well, Mr. Stemdale has been in 
prison, and all that,” Miss Strangeways 
said vaguely ; ” but perhaps you knew 
him and his wife when they were here 
before ? Perhaps they are old friends ? ** 

” No ; I have only been here ten years, 
1 didn’t know the Geoffrey Stcrndales 
before. But whether 1 knew them before 
or not, I should certainly call on her 
now. And I don't see why the fact that 
Mr. Sterndale was imprisoned upon a 
false accusation should make the posi- 
tion so very peculiar. He was absolutely 
innocent ! ” 

” It all seems so queer and unusual,” 
Ikliranda Strangeways answered, with 
another of those giggles which made her 
such a trial to some of her acquaintances. 

The two women were sitting in Hester's 
small drawing-room — ” that abode of 
peace,” as a friend had called it--and its 
atmosphere was one of complete rest- 
fulness. Through the open diamond- 


paned window you could see a strip of 
Sunny garden, bright now with all the 
loveliness of early May, and beyond the 
garden the eye swept over a vast blue 
distance of plain and field and wood- 
land, reaching out to dim hills on the 
horizon. But the peace of Hester Leth- 
bridge’s room did not solely depend 
upon the outside view, wonderful and 
inspiring as that view was. About the 
room itself there hung an indefinable 
sense of serenity. The furniture was 
chiefly of old oak, which harmonised 
exactly wdth the soft green of the walls — 
plain colour-washed walls — upon which 
every picture showed to advantage. 
The chairs were built for comfort and 
did not creak ; the colours of carpet 
and curtains and chintzes were all har- 
monious ; there were books everywhere, 
and bowls and vases full of flowers. A 
tall glass upon the bookshelf held a 
great handful of rose-coloured tulips ; 
in an earthenware jar near the window 
a branch of lilac was just stirred by the 
breeze ; on the window-sill stood a 
bowl of wallflowers — ^brown and orange 
and palest lemon ; and beside it another 
bowl of forget-me-nots, vividly, ex- 
quisitely blue. 

Hester sat close to the window. She 
declared once to a friend that sitting 
within sight of the great landscape 
helped her to keep her temper when 
visitors were irritating ; and possible it 
was for this reason that w’hen Miss 
Strangeways finished speaking Hester’s 
eyes turned towards the blue distance. 

She had more than a suspicion — it 
amounted to a shrewd certainty — that 
her visitor was engaged in paying a 
round of calls with the express purpose 
of discussing the Manor and its inhabit- 
ants with thoroughness. 

” I should think the kindest thing to 
do is to call as soon as possible ; ignore 
the whole question of those sad years 
of prison life which Mr. Sterndale ought 
not to have suffered, and do all we can 
to make life delightful for them here.” 

Miss Strangeways wagged her head 
again, and her hat, which was already 
set at a very quaint angle, rocked itself 
into greater crookedness. She affected 
rather youthful hats, and their very 
youthfulness brought into prominence 
the many lines on her small wizened 
face, and emphasised its sallow colouring. 
She fought hard against the creeping 
on of the years, and the very effort left 
its marks upon her face and a certain 
strained eagerness in her eyes. Miss 
Lethbridge’s face, on the contrary, 
showed no signs of fighting. Age was 
coming towards her gently, bringing no 
marks of strain or stress. Her blue eyes 
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were serene and clear ; her white hair 
made a soft frame for her face, on which 
curiously few lines were visible ; and the 
face itself gave the impression of a great 
inward peace. 

” You take such sweet views of 
everything,” her visitor said, with a smile 
which was meant to be arch, but some- 
how missed its object. ” Some people 
think it would have been better, under 
all the circumstances, if Mr. Stemdale 
had let the Manor and gone to live else- 
where.” 

” What dreadful nonsense 1 ” Hester 
exclaimed, for with all her serenity she 
was capable of expressing righteous 
indignation. ” How can people talk 
such absurdities ? One would really 
suppose Mr. Sterndale had committed 
the crime of which he was accused, in- 
stead of being an innocent man. I have 
no patience with gossip-mongering busy- 
bodies.” 

” Nor have I,” Miss Strangeways 
hastened to say, ignoring the fact that 
she herself might be classed in that 
unpleasant category. ” I can’t beai 
gossip. But this was altogether such a 
peculiar case that I thought I must 
come and ask your advice.” 

” I see nothing very peculiar ; and 1 
hope you will take my advice,” Hester 
replied, with a certain grimness foreign 
to her temperament. ” For though wc 
can hardly flatter ourselves that what 
we do or say will affect the people at 
the Manor very much one way or 
another, still, we can help the tide to 
flow in the right, and not in the wrong 
direction. For pity's sake don’t let us 
set a ball of gossip rolling, or increase 
its size when it has begun to roll. 1 
intend to call at the Manor to-morrow, 
and give the Stcrndalc’s a warm wel- 
come.” 

"Ah, you are so overflowing with the 
milk of human kindness,” Miss Strange- 
ways exclaimed, smiling the smile which 
one of her acquaintances wickedly des- 
cribed as ” a wolfish grin.” ” If wc were 
all like you the world would be a sort 
of Garden of Eden.” 

" Without the serpent ? ** Hester 
questioned,^ laughing her spontaneous 
laugh which had in it so much of girlish 
light-heartedness. ” Well, perhaps we 
have it in our hands to make our im- 
mediate surroundings Gardens of Eden. 
Only sometimes we lay them out very 
badly.** 

For many minutes after her visitor 
had taken her departure Hester Leth- 
bridge stood beside the window looking 
out across the plain, and trying, .as she 
herself put it, to recover her mental 
equilibrium. 



Rosemary 

'* For that good lady does leave me paws upon her dress, and looking into garden, and the view makes one — glad/* 
feeling as if somebody had raked over her face with eyes which already began She paused before the last word, her 
my soul with a large iron rake/* to show some of that human under- glance wandering over the garden to the 

But a very few minutes* contemplation standing which comes into the eyes of broken wooded slopes beyond, bounded 
of the big distances that unfolded them- dogs who are the friends of mankind. by the great plain and the far-off hills, 
selves before her eyes sufficed to restore ** I only hope he hasn*t hurt any of ** It looks like a big stretch of sea,** she 
her usual serenity, and she was turning your flowers. This is such a lovely *said. “ And I like those hills — they arc 
away from the window, 
when she caught sight of a 
puppy careering, with the 
irresponsible gaiety and 
recklessness of puppyhood, 
across the velvety lawn 
and over her cherished 
beds. Now Miss Hester*s 
heart was very soft towards 
every dog of whatever sort 
or kind, and for puppies 
there was a most particu- 
larly warm corner, and the 
ball of fluff — presently to 
be an Aberdeen terrier — 
now rushing at headlong 
speed amongst her forget- 
me-nots and tulips, drew 
her to himself with the 
attraction of a magnet. 

She was through her win- 
dow and out upon the lawn 
in a very few seconds, and 
at the same instant there 
appeared round the corner 
of the shrubbery a grey- 
eyed and breathless girl, 
flushed, panting, and apolo- 
getic. 

“Oh, please forgive us 
both ! ** she exclaimed. 

“ We are trespassing, Dan 
and 1 — we know it — and 
we arc dreadfully sorry. 

But he is only quite a baby, 
you see,** she added, with 
a disarming smile. 

“ I see his babyhood 
written large all over him,’* 
was the answer. “ And he 
will soon find out, if he 
has not found out already, 
that this is a place where 
dogs arc always sure of a 
welcome. No, I haven’t 
one of my own,** she an- 
swered the girl’s quick 
glance round her. “ I have 
not had the heart yet to 
replace my last dog friend. 

He was such a real friend.” 

“ That’s what Dan is 
going to be some day,” the 
girl said, her eyes expres.s- 
ing sympathy. ” He is 
rather overflowing with 
spirits just now, but he has 
quite a golden little heart 
underneath all that bronze 
fluff.” 

The small dog hurled 
himself against her as she 
spoke, planting big clumsy 



**l FKLT I MUST ASK YOU WHAT YOU MEAN TO DO ABOUT CALLING 
AT THE MANOR. THE POSITION IS 80 PBCUUAR.’* 


Drawn by 
HafM Cooping* 



fLUM BLOS'lOM ; ONE OF SPRING’S 
EARLY MESSENGERS. 


Photo by 
J, L. Cato, 


SO soft and grey. I believe 
I shall love them some 
day as I love our Elephant 
Mountains.'* 

“ Your Elephant Moun- 
tains ? " Miss Hester 
looked with a smile into 
the girl's dreamy face. 

“ Oh, I believe father is 
right when he says I talk 
at random." The girl 
laughed a happy little 
laugh. " We used to live 
m the South of France, 
mother and I, and frqm 
our house there we could 
see mountains that w-ere 
blue-grey like an ele- 
phint's hide, and we al- 
ways called them the 
Elephant Mountains, And 
I think Dan and I ought 
to tell you who we are, 
after hurcting so rudely 
into your garden. I am 
Rosemary Stemdale, and 
Dan is my dog, and we've 
just come to the Manor." 

" I thought I recognised 
you " Miss Hester’s hand 
touched the girl’ 9 shoulder. 

" I saw you the other day 
turning into the Manor 
gates as I came out of the 
village ; I want to go and 
see Mrs Ster.idale if I 
may, and if she is ready 
for visitors.’’ 

" Please come ! " Rose- 
mary exclaimed eagerly, 
her eyes lighting up as 
they rested on Miss Hes- 
ter’s peaceful face. " And 
we are quite ready for 
vi'.itors I never saw any 
house like the Manor be- 
fore," she added. " It is 
like a lovely fairy-tale house, and Marie 
— my old nurse — keeps on saying under 
her breath : ‘ Ah ! que e’est belle, que 
e'est belle.' I don’t believe she realised 
there were such houses m the world. And 
the garden is part of the fairy tale too, 
not a hillside garden like yours with that 
wonderful view, but the kind of garden 
in which the past seems all aHve again." 

" The Manor House garden has a very 
long past ; no wonder it makes that 
past live for you." 

" I was named after the rosemary 
bushes along the flagged pathway," the 
girl said softly ; " but I can't make up 
my mind wliether I like that piece of 
sunk garden best, or the sunny corner 
where the rose-trees grow, or the wild 
bit under the apple trees, where there 
are blubells in the gra.ss. Dan has got 
himself thoroughly disliked by old Miles, 
the head gardener. He has no respect 
for plants or gardeners." 


" Small folks of Dan's age seldom have. 
Respect for everything has to be gradu- 
ally instilled into them by quite painful 
processes." 

Dan, sprawling on the grass with 
lolling tongue and widespread paws, 
flapped his tail as if in assent, and he 
flapped it with increased vigour when 
Mias Hester stroked his shaggy head. 

" He and I will be friends." 

" I think you are very nice to make 
friends with a person who treats your 
garden with such outrageous disrespect." 
Rosemary laughed. " And oh, please, 
don't you think you could come back 
with me now and see mother and 
father ? Come to tea with us." 

" My dear, will your mother think me 
an outside pagan, ignorant of the ways 
of polite society if I do anything so un- 
ceremonious ? I ought to call at proper 
hours with my card-case in my hand.” 

" Mother is not at all ceremonious." 
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Rosemary's clear laugh 
rang out again. " She 
will just think it is very 
friendly of you to come 
whenever you can manage 
it; she would be glad if 
you came back with me 
now. And I should like 
to show you the bluebells 
in the orchard, and intro- 
duce you to father. But 
perhaps you know him 
already ? " she continued, 
a sudden flush mounting 
to her forehead. 

“ No — I have never met 
him; I have only been 
here ten years, so that I 
am more or less new to 
the neighbourhood." 

" I think he's splendid," 
Rosemary said simply. 
" He’s such an under- 
standing sort of per.son." 

And Hester Lethbridge, 
looking half -an -hour later 
into Geoffrey Sterndale’s 
kindly brown eyes, was 
inclined to agree with his 
enthusiastic little daugh- 
ter. There was humour 
in those eyes, there was a 
depth of quiet wisdom ; 
but, above all, there was 
understanding— under- 
standing and tolerance. 

ClMipt#r m. 

Aunt B«rtka. 

Rosemary was always re- 
gretful that for her Aunt 
Bertha, her father's sister, 
she could not feel any 
affection. Try as she 
would, and she did try 
very whole-heartedly, her 
feelings about her aunt 
were not even so purely negative as to 
imply merely want of affection. If it had 
been possible for so sunny and wholesome 
a nature to dislike any other creature, 
she would almost have disliked the cold 
fair woman who seemed to carry about 
with her an atmosphere of frozen aloof- 
ness. Perhaps Miss Sterndalc’s attitude 
towards her mother stirred in the gnl's 
heart waves of resentment which more 
than once nearly boiled up into active 
indignation ; for, although Geoffrey's 
sister was perforce polite to Geoffrey’s 
wife, who was furthermore her hostess, 
she -nevertheless treated Grace with a 
certain cold disapproval which roused 
Rosemary into intense antagonism. 

In Geoffrey's presence his sister 
infused more cordiality into her manner, 
but when Geoffrey was not there Bertha 
was, as her niece expressed it, " like 
somebody quite different.” 

" She's an icicle, Dan— just simply an 



icicle/* the girl exclaimed paseionatelyi 
when, having hurried out of tlie house 
lest the indignation within her should 
actually boU over, she and Dan found 
themsdves in a secluded comer of the 
garden. “ And she isn't even only 
a passive icicle. She would like to hurt 
the little mother if she could ; and she 
doesn't approve of either mother or me. 
But shesha'n't hurt mother if I can help 
it. She sha'n't t she sha'n't ! The idea 
of looking down upon mother because 
she didn't happen to belong to quite such 
a grand family as Aunt Bertha. Pah 1 '' 

Dan, sitting upright upon the grass 
beside his mistress, looked at her with 
bright eyes, and his tail wagged intel- 
ligently. 

“ It’s very awkward for me, you see,'' 
Rosemary went on. “ After all, she is 
father's sister, and I think he is fond of 
her in a sort of way, though I believe — 
quite between you and me, Dan — that 
she makes father’s soul shiver with cold. 
She makes me feel half shrivelled up and 
shivering, and half blazing with wrath. 
And if only she would leave off doing 
embroidery for one single minute, I 
think I could bear it better." 

Dan’s tail softly flopped again; his 
eyes met the indignant eyes of his 
young mistress with an expression that 
seemed to say : " We thoroughly under- 
stand one another.” 

" And Aunt Bertha will never under- 
stand either of us," Rosemary said, as 
though in answer to the expression of 
her dog’s eyes. She thinks you are just 
a dog, Dan — a mere dog — and all the 
time you are a real folk, just as much a 
person as she is, aren’t you, angel of 
my heart ? " And she smoothed his 
rough bronze ears with caressing fingers, 
whilst his tail wagged with ecstasy. 

Then all at once he stiffened ; his small 
erect body drew itself up more erectly ; 
for a second his teeth showed very sharp 
and white, and his hair bristled omin- 
ously. And at the same moment Aunt 
Bertha herself came towards their place 
of seclusion. She was very upnght in 
build, and there was a certain rigidity 
about her pose as about her features. 
Dan gave vent to a very tiny, but un- 
mistakable growl, as she stepped up 
the daisy-starred grass plot upon which 
he and Rosemary sat. 

" My dear child, I do believe I heard 
you talking to that absurd dog," Bertha 
said in the clear incisive tones that 
seemed to match her clearly-cut features 
and upright figure. There was something 
as uncompromising about her voice as 
about her whole personality. "As I 
came down the path I heard you speak- 
ing. Does it never strike you as rather 
ridiculous to talk to a dog ? And such 
a disagreeable snappy dog, too," she 
added, when Dan once more uttered a 
low growl. 
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Rosemary scrambled to her feet. Her 
aunt's rigid dignified form towering 
over her made her feel at a disadvan- 
tage. 

" Dan is a friend," she said quickly. 
" I always talk to Dan." 

Miss Sterndale's shoulders went up 
with a touch of disdain. 

" You really are scarcely more than 
a child, Rosemary. Even your year at 
school doesn’t seem to have helped you 
to grow up. I suppose your mother kept 
you young in that foreign place where 
you lived." 

The accent seemed to imply either 
that the foreign place was beneath con- 
tempt, or that Rosemary’s mother had 
reared her in a way that was no less 
contemptible, and the girl’s face flushed 
warmly. 

" Mother brought me up splendidly," 
she said, feeling as she spoke that the 
words were crude and youthful, and that 
there was some justification for Bertha's 
slow smile. " But you don't like either 
mother or me, do you. Aunt Bertha ? " 
she went on, some unaccountable im- 
pulse moving her to give utterance to 
the thought which, ever since her aunt's 
arrival, had been bubbling over in her 
mind. "You would rather we had 
always stayed at Dragnon, mother 
and I." 

"You are talking like a rather foolish 
little girl," was the cold retort, and 
Bertha's eyes swept Rosemary from head 
to foot in a comprehensive glance which 
emphasised her words. " I had not seen 
your mother for years. We met again 
as comparative strangers, and you were 
a complete stranger. 1 had never seen 
you at all." 

" But you might have seen us both." 
Rosemary’s indignation suddenly rose to 
boiling-point, and boiled over. *' We 
weren't in an inaccessible place. It was 
always quite easy to get to Dragnon. 
And I was at school in England a year 
— a whole year. If Mrs. Merraby could 
know me, why couldn't you ? " 

. "It seemed to me best under the cir- 
cumstances," Bertha responded coldly. 
" You are not old enough to judge these 
things as they have to be judged. You 
will have to learn to leave your elders 
to judge what is expedient " 

" I hate expediency I " Rosemary ex- 
claimed impetuously, speaking with all 
the more impetuosity because of the 
smile with which Bertha’s w'ords were 
accompanied, the smile which, as she 
explamed later to Dan, " rouses all the 
worst self inside me. You see, 1 can't 
talk about it to anybody else, ray dog- 
wog. It would hurt Mummy, and she’s 
had such a lot of hurting in her life that, 
if I can help it, she sha'n't have one 
scrap more. And I don't want to discuss 
it with father." But she discussed every- 
thing else with the newly-found father, 
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who was so symfiathetic, and that very 
evening a strange little conversation 
took place oetween them. 

" Miss Hester makes me think quite a 
great deal, father," she said. " She is so 
very wise and loving, and she makes 
me want to do things," 

" Do things ? What sort of things ? " 
Geoffrey paused in the act of lighting a 
cigarette, and looked across at the girl's 
thoughtful face. " What are you wanting 
to do, old lady ? You arc not getting 
bored ? " 

" Bored ? " She laughed, and coming 
to her father’s side knelt down beside 
him, resting her elbows on his knee and 
smiling up at him. " I don't believe 
I know the meaning of the word. I have 
never been bored in all my life.' Every- 
thing that happens is so interesting — I 
couldn't be bored. But — I don’t feel 
as if I were doing enough now. I want " 
— she frowned with the effort to put her 
thoughts into spoken language — " I 
want to have some definite work of my 
own to do." 

" But there is no need for you to work." 
Geoffrey’s hand again lightly caressed 
the girl's hair. " Not only have 1 money 
enough and to spare to give your mother 
and you all that you want, but you are 
a lady of means on your own account, 
thanks to your godfather.” 

" I wish I had known my godfather,” 
came the rather irrelevant answer. 
" His letter to me always makes me 
w'ish I could have known him." 

" He was a dear fellow — a very dear 
fellow," Geoffrey said slowly. " Only a 
boy when he went out to India ; only 
a boy when he wrote that letter to you ; 
but a boy with such infinite promise 
before him. I always expected a great 
future for David Merraby ; and to think 
he should have been snuffed out in a 
frontier raid ! The pity of it I " 

" You see, father," Rosemary said in- 
consequently — " you see, w’hen I talk 
about work I don't mean the kind of 
work one has to be paid for. I mean 
doing something for somebody." 

“ Philanthropic work ? What used to 
be called slumming ? But you are too 
young to be running about in slums. 
And don't your mother and I give you 
enough work to do in looking after us ? 
We should find it very hard to spare 
you." 

He spoke lightly, but there w^as an 
undercurrent of seriousness, almost of 
anxiety, in his tones of which his quick- 
witted little daughter was aware. 

" 1 am not going to fly away," she 
said. " Only — oh, father, please under- 
stand, because you understand every- 
thing. I can't help knowing that so 
much wants doing in the world, and 
that life hasn’t got to be just having 
a good time and grabbing things for 
one's self ; and I want to do something 
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to make all the suf- 
fering and hardness 
in the world a Uttle 
less.** 

You mean you 
don’t wish to live 
hke an ordinary girl 
in an ordinary home 
life until you marry, 
as I hope some day 
you will ” 

"So do!.** Rose- 
mary still knelt be- 
side her father, and 
her hands rested 
upon one of his 
hands. "But I 
sha*n*t marry unless 
I can find somebody 
just exactly like my 
godfather, ^'obody 
less splendid i\ould 
do. And even if I 
mamed I should 
still want to do 
something to leave 
the world a better 
place than I found 
It. There was a mis- 
tress at school who 
talked to us about 
not only fnttenng 
away our hves, but 
making our bit of 
the world belter.** 

Geoffrey’s brown 
eyes gleamed, there 
was a verv tender 
smile upon his face. 

** T here’s not 
much fear of you 
frittering your life, 
as you call it But 
you are not han- 
kering to go and 
bury yourself in a 
London .slum and 
run clubs and meet- 
ings, arc you? 

Honestly, little girl, 

I think you are too 
young for that ’* 

" There are girls 
quite as young as I 
am who have to 
live in the slums all 
the time.’* Rose- 
mary said slowly. 

" And please, father, 
don’t let me have 
to be one of the 
* kept-under-a-glass- 
case- all -the -time* 
kind. But I don*t 
want to go away 
from you and mother ; it isn’t that— • 
indc^ it isn’t that. I would rather stay 
here with you both if I could have some- 

thing real to do, and if ** — she paused 

if you think it is best I should be here.** 


** Best you should be here ? ** Her 
father looked puzzle. 

Yes.” She spoke with hesitation. 
Sometimes I wonder — I just wonder 
whether you and mother would be 
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better hy your two 
selves. You have 
so many years to 
make up.** 

There was a touch 
of worldly wisdom 
•in the words, and 
more than a hint of 
wistfulness in voice 
and manner, and 
Geoffrey dung away 
his cigarette and 
drew her two hands 
against his breast 
with a vehemence 
that almost startled 
her. 

" Don’t go!” he 
said. ** It is a mis- 
take to think we 
should be better 
without you. It is 
you who help us to 
bridge the gulf of 
years.” 

The sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps 
heralding a visitor 
ended the conversa- 
tion at that point, 
but the phrase lin- 
gered in Rosemary's 
mind, ” It is you 
who help us to 
bridge the gulf of 
years.” And the 
words gave sub- 
stance to a little 
haunting sense of 
misgiving which had 
more than once as- 
sailed licr. During 
those long years 
which had sepa- 
rated her father and 
mother, had they 
drifted too far apart 
ever to find again 
the unity and the 
joy of their first 
short marned life ? 
That they loved 
each other Rose- 
mary could not 
doubt, but even her 
loyal soul could not 
fail to realise that 
there was more than 
the gulf of years be- 
tween them, even 
now that they were 
once more together. 
Years and circum- 
stances had driven 
them along differing 
roads ; the shipwreck in which their 
hopes and happiness had gone down had 
acted upon them in curiously different 
ways. And it sometimes seemed to the 
girl who loved them both that the very 
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language each^ spoke was a strange 
tongue to the other. 

*' Father has gone on and mother has 
stood still." The quick thought flashed 
once through the girl's mind, a thought to 
be loyally stifled as soon as it had come. 
But she was conscious that underneath 
the apparent smoothness of their home 
life there lay something which was not 
altogether smooth or serene ; so oft^ 
small misunderstandings, tiny causes of 
friction arose, all infinitesimal in them- 
selves, yet all tending to show that 
somewhere in the lute there was a rift. 

" Dan, I am not sure that I ought to 
say it even to you," Rosemary whispered 
one day into Dan's softly-twitching 
ear. " But you are safe, and you never 
repeat anything I say to you. And some- 
times I am half afraid they have been 
too long apart. They have lost their 
way back into each other’s souls.” 

Her father's words : ” It is you who help 
us to bridge the gulf of years,” haunted 
her continually, and with an instinct 
surer than any actual knowledge she 
knew that in saying them he had, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
made a definite appeal to her, and her 
response to the appeal was a character- 
istic one. 

” Father," she said, on the morning 
after their conversation, when she and 
her father were making their daily tour 
ol the gardens and stables, ” I’ve been 
thinking quite a great deal, and I’ve 
got an idea.” 

” Have you, old lady ? ’’ GeolTrcy 
pressed the arm he held. ” Let me share 
it if it is really a good one.’’ 

” I believe it is quite a good one, but 
you mustn’t laugh and say it is crude. 
You see, in a way, 1 can't help being 
crude, because I'm so new I And I’m 
especially new to all the ways of English 
homes. But this is my idea, father — 
why can't I help you with the business 
of the estate, just as I should have done 
if I had been a boy instead of a girl ? 


Why can't I learn about gardening and 
farming and cottages and drains, and 
all the thousand things you have got 
in yoiu: mind aU the time, even though 
you so seldom speak about them." 

" How do you know they are in my 
mind all the time, you small witch ? " 
Geoffrey squeezed her arm more closely. 

” Because you burst out with them 
sometimes as if they were brimming 
over out of your mind, and then you 
pull yourself up and change the subject 
quite suddenly." 

" Because I feel I am boring your 
mother and you. I can't expect either 
her or you to be interested in the 
fattening of pigs, or the water-supply 
in Widow Grotes' cottage." 

” Now that simply shows how dread- 
fully little you know." Rosemary 
stopped in the middle of the path, and 
seizing the lapels of her father’s coat 
«hook him gently. "You fancy that all 
I want is to sit and do embroidery, or 
whatever you imagine girls like doing, 
and you believe I shall be satisfied if I 
arrange the flowers and write mother’s 
letters, and drive out in the car and — 
just potter. Well, those things will never 
satisfy me — never, never, never I " She 
spoke impetuously, and with an earnest- 
ness that could not fail to impress her 
hearer. " Perhaps girls are different now 
from what they used to be,” she went on, 
linking her arm into his again and pacing 
on along the path. " I believe there are 
new feelings in the air, and we can't be 
content nowadays to do little pottering 
things, and never really put our shoulders 
to the wheel. Let me put my whole 
energy into helping you with Widow 
Grotes' water-supply and all the rest. 
It won't prevent me from doing what 
mother needs. It wiU only prevent my 
feeling frittery. Let me Icam every- 
thing, even though Mr. Marriott is your 
agent. Teach me about it all." 

" I believe there is a good deal of 
sense in what you suggest.” Geoffrey 


spoke slowly, after a few moments of 
consideration. " After all, some day 
this place will be yours. You are my 
only child. It will be yours." 

" I’m tremendously glad,” Rosemary 
said fervently. " I love every bit of 
the place — every single bit. I feel as if 
I were a part of it, or it were a part of 
me, I don’t know which." 

" And if you marry, your husband 
will, I hope, be content to settle down 
here when your mother and I have gone. 
I should like to think that your children, 
and your children's children will call 
the Manor House home." 

" Perhaps I shall never marry. You 
sec, father, it's just as I told you yester- 
day. I am going to be very particular. 
If I can't find a man like my godfather, 
I don’t believe I shall find anybody. The 
man I marry will have to be weighed 
in the balance against my godfather, 
and if he is found wanting he won’t do. 
I wish you had seen the stranger who 
came to Dragnon when you and mother 
were away,” she added, with what 
seemed to her father extraordinary 
inconsequence. 

" But what has he to do either with 
poor David Merraby or with the ' not 
impossible he’ who may yet please 
your fastidious taste ? ” 

" My fastidious taste has been formed 
by the most wonderful letter any girl 
ever had from a godfather. I couldn’t 
care about anybody with lower ideals 
than those. And — 1 don’t know what 
made me all at once remember the 
stranger. He was so gentle, and I was 
so sorry for him, and there was something 
in his voice which made me feel as if I 
would do anything to help him, and his 
eyes were so sad, and yet " 

" And yet ? " her father re- Xo 
peated, when the sentence be 
broke off. 

" And yet through the sad- 
ness there was a kind of light 
that made you glad." 


TIm Watch«n 


" And must I lie with aching limbs and head. 
While all the household slumbers peacefully ? " 
" Aft thou too weary, then, to watch,*' He said, 

" Just for an hour with Me ? 

" Be comforted. Thou shalt not watch alone. 

My heart thy pain and all the world's must hear. 
My arms can reach thee in the darkness drear. 
My fingers find thine own," 


" Dear Comforter !— Thou shalt not watch alone, 

If Thou wilt let my love Thy vigil cheer." 

" He cheers My watch, who burns the lamp of prayer,' 
" O Lord, Thy will be done. 

" I pray for all who lie in pain to-night, 

I lift their sorrow on my heart to Thee, 

Perchance Thou smilest, looking down, to see 
My lamp of prayer alight. 


" I pray for all who ne'er have turned to Thee, 
For all who love Thee, but have lost their way; 
Perchance 'tis well for poor humanity 

That some must wake and pray." 

Doris Canham. 
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In the Big Outdoors 


This is the seed time of 
the year. Into the mellow 
ground of spring are dropped 
the tiny seeds. The rich 
warm earth is pressed about 
them. The warm sun and 
the bountiful rain fall upon 
the ground. The seeds swell 
and burst into life. A tiny 
green banner waves bravely 
through the crust. A stem 
forms. The stalk puts forth 
its leaves and its buds. The 
buds become blossoms, and 
finally npe fruit is pendant 
from the stalks. 

Life is the parable of the 
sower. You reap what you 
sow. That pnnciple is as 
sure and absolute as the 
rising of the sun. The 
harvest is always certain, 
although sometime, in the 
days of storm and stress, we 
are impatient and doubtful. 

It takes many years some- 
times for the fruit of our 



Joseph Conrad at thirty- 
seven had but one manu- 
script to show for twenty 
years of labour. There are 
innumerable instances of 
men and women for whom 
the harvest seemed delayed. 
But the seed had been sown, 
and it grew, and finally the 
fruit ripened and the harvest 
came. Just as to-day you 
are sowing the seed, perhaps 
not for wealth or fame, or 
for any special distinction, 
but the seed of health and 
happiness, a good name, a 
pleasant home, and friend- 
ship and respect, and some- 
time, be it early or late, 
your harvest will come. 

Hiram M. Greene. 

So Rottfoll 

Yes, it’s so restful / " dCr 
dared Mrs. Chatemdown, as 
she followed the quiet Misses 
Tiredouts up the shady path. 
“ So full of hush and quie- 
tude and peace ! And one 


seed time to develop and ripen. William De Morgan was can look at the river and forget everything discordant ! 
past seventy before he wrote Somehow Good Henry I should no more dream of dragging in the price 
Ford was forty-six when he began making motor-cars, of eggs — thfee-three in the market yesterday, by the 





** SCBMTINC DANGER." 


A C9m^titi0H PhtU bjf 
H. Eu$x. 
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Ill th* Big Outdoors 


way, Clara. Isn't 
it scandalous ? — or 
the doings of 
Rebecca — a worry 
from morning to 
night, and wants a 
rise I — whilst look- 
ing on this happy 
little river - scene, 
than I should think 
of talking scandal 
in the vicinity of a 
church 1 ” 

Here Miss Chat- 
emdown falls over | 

the root of a tree i 

and deposits the 
contents of a paper 
hold-all on the j 

moss. 

“ Please don't 
bother about me I 
I’ve sprained one 
ankle a little, and 
bruised my knee ; 
there’s a bit of skin ^ ...rn-ti, 

off my elbow, and, iriend. 
well, my hands are 

full of thorns ! I caught at the bramble-bush, you see, 
Clara, hoping to break my fall. What a pity I've 



smashed the bottle 
of tea and upset the 
biscuits and buns! 
The jam-pot has 
rolled into the 
river I Never mind 1 
Thank you, I will 
borrow your hand- 
kerchiefs to bathe 
my foot and tie 
round my knee. I 
wonder what hap- 
pened to my knit- 
ting? I fancied I 
put it in the bottom 
of the bag, I al- 
ways knit when I go 
away for a country 
jaunt — it's so rest- 
ful ! Just look at 
those dear birds in 
the fir tree : aren’t 
they full of repose ? 
' They’re squirrels, 
and it isn’t a fir 
^ „ X tree,' did you say ? 

li. E. liardinfc. Well, that s the 
fault of defective 
eyesight. Ah, there’s the ball of wool under the gorse 
bush ! ‘ Purl one, knit two ; repeat four times ; then 
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In fhn Big Outdoors 


purl six, turn, and knit ten plain, 
drawing your needle tightly.* 

That's how the pattern goes. 

You’ve neither of you brought 
your work ? Well, I am surprised I 
So soothing ! Seems to blend with 
the sanctity of hush and humming 
of the bees, I think ! But there, 

I’ve dropped a stitch. What a 
nuisance ! Your sight is better 
than mine, Clara, I wonder if you’d 
put down that garish bit of 
marsh -marigold and just see where 
I’ve made the mistake. I know 
it was somew’here between the 
* repeat four times.* Did you hear 
that dove cooing overhead ? So 
slumbrous, isn’t it, to hear doves 
cooing ? 1 do hope Rebecca took 
two loaves this morning, or we 
shall be eating new bread on 
Thursday. My knee is j ust beginning to smart, and I 
know my ankle is swelling. What a price coal is to be 
sure. We’re using oil. What a glorious scent of 
aromatic verdure comes wafting over that meadow. 
And how soul-stilling is the entire absence of sound, 
isn’t it ? 1 said to Rebecca tliis morning, * Rebecca,* I 
said, ‘ I’m going into the solitude of silence for awhile. 
I shall come back spirit-calmed and refreshed ! * But 
you’re both of you looking fagged and weary ! ** 

We are fagged and weary,” groan the Misses 
Tiredouts. ” We’re tired to death ! ” 

” Ah, how true it is that w’e get out of life just what 
we put into it ! ” sighed Mrs. Chatemdown. ” Now 
/, except for my foot and knee and hands and elbow, am 
as fresh as a daisy — and so rested / ” L. Card. 

TlM FlowBr of Hopo 
and Son»htno> 

Nature, unlike man, does not restrict output in order 
to enhance value. That is done with diamonds by 
those who own diamond mines, but not with flowers. 
With Nature, rarity is not a basis of value. Her precious 
tilings are most widely bestowed, so tliat, finding sdme 
common thing, the presumption is it is probably precious. 

The truth of this is frequently forgotten, and in 
appraising the worth of things we judge by human 
judgment. We supply the same test to flowers as we 
do to diamonds. And too often things tliat are common, 
though they be uncommonly beautiful, are despised. 
Because they are plentiful they are little esteemed. 


So stated, such judgments seem 
foolish. They are foolish, and none 
the less so because frequent. 

Among many other wayside 
flowers, the dandelion has suffered 
through these false estimates. It 
is commonly held to be worthless. 
This traditional prejudice is sown 
from heart to heart, even from age 
to age. The thing is dismissed as 
merely a weed, and we pass by on 
the other side. 

Even children who love daisies 
have little friendliness for the dan- 
delion. Yet in beauty and intelli- 
gence it is not inferior to any of 
the wild flower gifts of Nature. 
The dandelion’s gold by the way- 
side is as pure a refreshment to 
the eye as the bluebell of the 
woods. Never have I seen them 
more numerous in our parts than in the spring of last 
year. They made our narrow by-ways a veritable 
joy to pilgrims, radiant with their bright presences. 
No dust obscured their beauty or choked their songs — * 
songs of hope born of sunshine. 

For, many as are the heralds of spring, none is more 
confident and reassuring than this child of the year’s 
dawn. Erect, unhidden she proclaims the good news, 
her tones clear, decided, iinhesitant. 

Nor is that gold of youth her only gift. She has '' a 
second and more spiritual inflorescence,” as it has been 
called — the white flowering of her age and ripeness. 

Tlie eye is never wearied with those slender, almost 
transparent balloons anchored in the grass, among the 
buttercups and red sorrel and meadow sweet. 

They are like globes set with stars, and hitched to 
each star is a seed ! On any one of those light green 
cushions there may be a hundred tiny seeds, each in 
its own socket, and each fitted with a parachute, by 
which it migrates at last over field and wayside. Not 
a few delicate problems have been solved in that fairy 
globe, and no flower anywhere exhibits a finer intelli- 
gence than this despised weed of the wayside. 

One might travel over the earth and find nothing 
more beautifully ingenious than this seed globe of 
the dandelion, as it lifts itself above the grass that 
the wind may play about it and bear away its seed 
children — whilst atove, in its ” privacy of light,” the 
lark sings his accompaniment to these so silent 
goings. F. Garth. 


Tbm Water Cart 

Whan 1 grow np, I maan to start 
In buslnass with a water cart. 

And carrr alcot dia dustjr way 
A groat big fan of attrar spray. 

And Bstan all day to splashing sonnd 
And sniff tho small of tho moistonad ground. 

Tha childran, tumbling out of school, 

Mnn dip th^ lags in tha fountain cool. 

And shout and souaal and hoot with glca. 
And laaoa thair asarfalas to follow ma. 

And 1*11 taka it all in vary good part 
Whan Tm a man with a watar cart 

And if lhara's a boy thara, marry and bold, 
rU ghra him tha horsa*s rains to hold. 

Or lat him sR and dahbla his foot 
Or shara tha things I'va brought to aat-~ 
Soma tea in a can and a raspbarry tart— 
Whan Fm a man with a watar cart 

PoRlS Canham. 
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Ideas for ComMning Crochet and Linen 


Fuct crochet and lace are combined with 
white linen in the attractive day-time bed 
pillow at the right. Cluny insertion across 
the bottom of the crochet, and the Cluny 
edge, give it a fascinating Frenchiness. 


Above is a very simple 
way of making a four-inch 
pincushion top. The base 
of the latter is a square 
board. It is padded with 
cotton and covered with 


silk, and top pinned to it 
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An unusual way of combining a filet panel with lace 
and linen on a cushion. 
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Distinctive in shape is the trail- 
ing convolvulus centrepiece. The 
crochet and the linen centre are 
joined with a rolled hem, and the 
outer edges are finished with 
narrow Cluny lace. A crocheted 
edge, merely a finish of double 
crochet with a picot at regular 
intervals, may be used instead 
of the Cluny lace, if one prefers. 

A single motif, like the one in 
the cloth below, may be repeated 
for any size desired. Each side is 
worked separately, and joined on 
the reverse side with a diagonal 
line, producing a smooth even 
corner not always possible in filet 
crochet. The cut-off corners with 
the tiny single crochet scallops 
are delightful features. The other 
edges have no scallops, but, instead, 
show an occasional picot. 
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A handsome effect Is schieved by adding a 
straight filet panel to the end of a linen side- 
board* or table scarf. 


workiiig th« 


crochet do- 








For toilet runner of a white-ond-yellow 
bed-room the wind-blown daisy scarf above 
would be charming. The sides of the scarf 
are hand hem-stitched, and the crochet is 
joined to the ends of the scarf with a tiny 
rolled hem. 




Wind-blown Thistles on a Small Cloth 
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Supper and Breakfast 
Dishes for March 


Wot Wmppot 

CUckMi CrwOs. 

4 oz. cold cooked chicken, a little 
aspic jelly, i gill white sauce, winter 
salad, and salad dressing. 

Mince the chicken and rub through 
a sieve ; add to it large tablespn. stifif 
white sauce, well flavoured with lemon, 
pepper, and salt. Take a small souffl6- 
dish or mould, and coat it with aspic, 
pouring the aspic in while still warm, 
and then turning the dish quickly in 
your hands so that the aspic covers it 
all over. Occasionally dip into cold 
uater, and in a very few minutes it wall 
be quite hard enough to use. Put a layer 
of the chicken mixture in the bottom of 
the dish, then a layer of breadcrumbs 
well salted and peppered ; lastly, a layer 
of thick white sauce and enough aspic 
jelly to cover in the dish. Make a winter 
salad from chopped celery, beetroot, 
cold boiled potatoes, and a little chopped 
pardey. Take i teaspn. salad oil and 
pour into it i teaspn. vinegar, a liberal 
supply of pepper and salt, and a small 
mustard spn. of made mustard. Mix 
all together in a spoon and allow to 


upright. Mix flour with a little salt 
and enough cold water to make into 
a stiff paste. Cover the ends of each 
bone with this thick paste, and boil 
for J hour. If steamed, allow i hour. 
Remove the paste before sending to 
table, and wrap a clean serviette round 
each bone. Serve with each a marrow 
fork or small spoon, or a lobster pick. 

Canadian Staak. 

1 lb. lean beef, i onion, i teaspn. 
chopped herbs, i egg, pepper and salt 
to taste. 

Put the meat and the onion through 
the mincer, using a coarse cutter first, 
and then the very finest cutter. Beat 
the egg well, add the seasoning to the 
meat and onion, and, lastly, the egg. 
Mix thoroughly and form into small 
balls, which flatten with your hand or 
a wooden spoon. Fry carefully in butter 
for 5 min. before turning. Then fry 
for 3 min. on the reverse side. Drain, 
and serve very hot on rounds of buttered 
toast or fried bread. 

Cod«fiih Custard. 

2 or 3 lb dried salt cod, 2 eggs, J pt. 
milk, 1 tablespn. flour, seasoning. 


Soak the salt cod in warm water for 
24 hours, changing the water twice at 
least. Then cook until tender in several 
waters, so that it may not be too salt. 
When the flesh is soft and well cooked, 
drain and place on a plate, and while 
still very hot remove the flesh from the 
skin and bones. Be very careful to 
remove every small bone, as these have 
an unlucky habit of hiding themselves 
in the custard. Shred the fish with a 
silver fork, and press in a colander to 
remove as much moisture as possible. 
Put into a large frying-pan that is fairly 
deep. Add the milk, and allow to simmer 
gently until very hot. Mix the flour 
with a little cold milk, and add, together 
with the pepper — but no salt — and stir 
until it thickens. Whip the eggs in a 
basin, and just before dishing up the 
fish stir them in. Stir rapidly with 
a spoon, but do not allow to boil, or 
the eggs will curdle and turn to whey. 
Add I teaspn. butter, and serve im- 
mediately. 

The cod-fish custard should be thick 
and rich and creamy, and about the 
consistency of porridge. 


overflow on to the salad. Mix 
thoroughly, and place in a ring 
on a silver dish or glass bowl. 
Turn the chicken creole in the 
centre, and serve with rolls of 
brown bread and butter. 

To make aspic jelly : } pt. 
cold water, i teaspn. malt 
\nnegar, i tablespn. tarragon 
vinegar, a bunch of herbs, 

1 teaspn. peppercorns, 1 oz. 
gelatine, 4 or 5 cloves, 2 eggs, 

2 lemons, i slice carrot and 
turnip, and i small onion. 

Wash the eggs and crush 
the' shells, whip the whites, 
but not too stiff. Peel lemons 
and squeeze out the juice. 
Put all the ingredients into a 
saucepan and whisk briskly 
until they nearly boil, then 
allow to boil until it reaches 
the top of the pan. Remove 
from the fire, and stand 10 to 
15 min. with the lid on the 
saucepan. Strain through a 
fine cloth. 

Marrow Bonat. 

2 oz. flour, a little cold 
water, dry toa.st, and marrow 
bones. 

Choose good-sized bones 
vith a nice lot of marrow in 
them Have them sawn by 
the butcher into convenient 
lengths, varying from 3 to 
5 in. in height, but making 
sure that they will stand 



TWO PKACTICAL DESIGNS FOR COOKING-APRONS. 


No. 030S. No. 0306. 

Paltonw prico 84. aaob, poaiaco 14. oxira br oasasM paohi t 
post or 24. hr lottor poot 


Savoiarjr RoIf-PoIf. 

i lb. sausages, i onion, a 
pinch of dried sage, 4 oz. 
suet, oz. flour, salt and 
pepper. 

Chop the suet finely and 
mix with the flour, a little 
salt, and a good sprinkle of 
pepper. Make into a stiff 
paste with a little warm 
water, and roll out to J in. 
in thickness. Dip the saus- 
ages into boiling water and 
remove the skins. Spread the 
meat over the surface of the 
paste, then a layer of finely- 
chopped onion and a little 
finely-powdered dried sage. 
Add here and there a pinch 
of butter, and roll all up into 
a tight roll. Dam pen the ends 
of the paste with a little milk 
or water, turn up, and press 
firmly so that they stick 
tightly. Wrap in a pudding- 
cloth, well floured, and put 
into boiling water. Boil fully 
2 hours. Turn out into a 
deep dish, and pour a good 
brown gravy round it. If 
liked, place several small 
boiled onions round the dish, 
and serve while very hot. 
This is a really delicious sup* 
per dish, and whatever of 
the roly-poly is left may be 
cut into slices and fried for 
breakfast. 
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PI** 

X beep's head, i tablcspn. finely- 
chopped parsley, i teaspn. salt, pepper, 
4 oz, flour, 3 oz. butter, a little cold 
arater. 

Waih the head well in three waters. 
Put into a pot with suflicient cold water 
to just cover it. Add i teaspn. salt and 
a small onion, whole. Cover closely, and 
cook for 3 hours, skimming carefully. 
Remove the head and the bones from 
the flesh, but allow the broth to continue 
boiling until it is reduced to about half 
the quantity. Cut the meat into small 
pieces, and skin the tongue, which slice 
finely. Place the tongue in a frying- 
pan with a little butter, and allow to 
become slightly brown. Place a layer 
of meat in the bottom of a pie-dish and 
then a little sliced tongue. Continue until 
the dish is full. Add a little chopped 
parsley, pepper and salt, and, if liked, 
a hard-boiled egg. Pour over about i pt. 
broth, to which a little barley or rice 
should be added. Make a rich paste with 
the flour, butter, and enough cold water. 
Roll out and cover in the pie. Decorate 
with a rose and leaves on the top, and 
brush over with a little cold milk. Make 
slits in the crust with a knife to allow of 
the steam coming out. Bake in a good 
oven for i hour. The broth which is 
left from the boiling of the sheep’s head 
will make a good nourishing soup for 
another night. 

Southorn Ciutard. 

3 eggs, I pt. milk, 5 or 6 slice.s raw 
ham. 

Bleak the eggs into a bowl and whip 
them well, add the milk, and turn all 
into a deep piidding-dish tliat has been 
well greased. Bake in a very slow oven 
until the custard is thoroughly set — 
about I hour and 10 min. or longer. 
When nearly ready to serve take the 
ham, which should be cut into very 
thin slices, and grill over a clear fire, 
or fry in a pan with plenty of bacon fat. 
Lay the sliced ham on the top of the 
custard, pour over the bacon fat, and 
sprinkle with black pepper. Serve 
immediately. 

Hot Faddlags for Cold Nights 

WMt»*not Pnddiaf. 

I lb. .stale bread, i pt. milk, 2 oz. 
sugar, 1 tablespn. jam or marmalade, 
a few currants, 2 oz. finely-grated suet, 
I egg. 

Put the bread, crust and crumb, into 
a saucepan and cover with the milk. 
Cook until the bread is soft and the milk 
just boiling, then beat it well with a fork 
and see that there are no lumps of bread 
left. Add the sugar, cuirants, well 
washed, jam, and marmalade, and all 
sorts will go into this puddifig, and, 
lastly, the finely - chopped suet and 
the egg, well beaten. Pour into a well- 
buttered pie-dish, and bake in a good 


Sapper 

oven for i hour. Serve a sweet jam or 
vanilla sauce with this, and a little 
grated nutmeg on the top. 

Noncere Pudding. 

4 OZ. suet. 4 oz. currants, 4 oz. raisins, 
4 OZ. flour, and 4 oz. breadcrumbs, 
4 dcssertspn. treacle, } pt. milk, a pinch 
of salt. 

Shred the suet, clean and stalk the 
currants, and stone and halve the raisins. 
Sift the flour with the breadcrumbs and 
the salt, warm the treacle on the fire. 
Mix the dry ingredients all together, and 
stir in the treacle. Lastly, pour in the 
milk and give a good beating with the 
wooden spoon. Put into a well-greased 
basin, and steam or boil for 4 hours. 

Almond Pudding. 

3 oz. butter, 3 oz. caster sugar, 2 eggs, 
almond flavouring, 3 oz. flour. 

Beat butter and sugar until creamy 
and smooth. Beat the yolks and whites 
of eggs separately. Add the yolks to the 
butter and sugar, sift in the flour. Add 
the stiffly-whisked whites, mix carefully, 
and add a few drops of flavouring Pour 
into darioles, or .small teacups, half 
filled. Bake in a not too hot oven for 
25 min. Turn out on a w^arm plate and 
place a small ball of sweetened butter 
on the top of each. If liked, a jam sauce 
may be substituted for the butter. 

NunpoliUn Pancuku. 

This should be made a day or so after 
“ baking day,” as the cake which forms 
its foundation can be made with the 
” batcli ” cakes. 

3 flat sandwich cakes, i tablespn. 
treacle, i of marmalade, i of raspberry 
jam, a small cup milk, i oz. flour and 
sugar mixed, almond flavouring, grated 
cocoanut. 

For the sandwiches make three flat 
cakes of a size to fit in your circular 
cake-tin. The following recipe will 
make three that will fit nicely into a 
I -lb. cake-tm. One teacup sugar worked 
into i cup butter, add 2 eggs well beaten. 
Dried eggs will do admirably for this, 
as there are no whites specially needed. 
Half cup milk worked in spoonful by 
spoonful. Beat in slowlj^ cups flour 
mixed with 2 teaspn. baking-powder. 
Pour into three well-greased sandwich- 
tins or saucers, and bake in a good oven 
for 13 to 15 min. Turn out and roll in 
sugar. Wrap in a cloth if not to be 
used at once. 

Take a i-lb. cake-tin and butter the 
inside well, put i tablespn. marmalade 
at the bottom, and spread with a spoon 
over the bottom of the tin. Put in one 
sandwich cake and press down. Next 
spread the cake with treacle and put 
on the second cake. Spread this with 
raspberry jam and cover with, the third 
cake. Mix the flour to a smooth paste 
with the milk and sugar, and cook over 
a gentle fire until the flour is thoroughly 
cooked. If too thick, a little more milk 
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may be added. Add 4 drops almond 
essence and stir all well. Pour over the 
pancake in the tin, and bake in a slow 
oven for 15 min. Turn out on a hot dish 
upside down, and cover with grated 
cocoanut. 

Cbocolat* Spom* 

Puddiai. 

2 oz. butter, 2 oz. ground rice, i 
teaspn. baking-powder, 2 eggs, 2 oz. 
sugar, 2 oz. flour, 2 oz. cocoa, 1 teaspn. 
vanilla, salt. 

Mix flour, salt, and cocoa together, 
and put through a fine sieve. Cream the 
butter and sugar, and add the eggs well 
beaten. Sift in the fiour, cocoa, and salt 
little by little, and add 1 tablespn. milk. 
Do not let the mixture be too moist, 
but just enough to drop thickly from 
a spoon. Add the vanilla, and pour into 
a greased cake-tin. Cover with greased 
paper and steam for 2 hours. Turn out 
and pour a thick custard round it, 
and place halves of glac6 clierries or 
candied fruit of any sort at regular 
intervals on the top. With a little 
trouble this may be made a most lovely 
” party sweet,” and if cooked in a fancy 
mould, and the custard coloured with 
cochineal, it is very attractive. Blanched 
almonds should be stuck all through it, 
and cherries or violets used as decoration. 
The custard wants to be very thick 
and rather highly flavoured, and if the 
cochineal is dropped in and the spoon 
stirred only once, a very pretty marbled 
effect is gained. 

Sjnip Pi*. 

2 tablespn. each sugar and ffour, 
2 ozs, butter, 2 small cups treacle (dark 
for preference), 2 eggs, i cup shelled 
walnuts, almonds, or any nuts, 4 oz. fat, 
4 oz. flour, a little water. 

Mix 4 oz. flour with a pinch of salt and 
rub in the fat ; lard or butter is best, 
as margarine is apt to make the paste 
rather hard. Mix with sufficient water 
to make a good dough. Roll out to 
i in. thick and line a shallow tin with 
it. Beat the eggs and warm the treacle, 
sift the flour and sugar together in a 
basin. Cream the butter and add the 
eggs. Sift in 2 tablcspn. flour and sugar, 
the nuts chopped finely, and, lastly, 
the treacle. Mix all together and pour 
into the crust. Bake for } hour or a little 
longer. This may be eaten either hot 
or cold. 

Brmkfut DItliM 

Br**kfait TmHm. 

These are very useful for helping out 
the bacon. 

4 oz. flour, i teaspn. baking-powder, 
a little milk, and a pinch of salt. 

Sift the flour and the salt and the 
baking-powder, and mix to a stiff 
dough With a little milk. Roll out on a 
floured board to ^ in. in thickness. 
Cut with a small fancy cutter into 
rounds. Fry in bacon fat or lard until 
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a golden brown. They will rise very 
quickly, and brown almost immediately, 
5 min. being ample time for the cooking. 
Great care should be taken to see that 
they do not burn, as they wll do if not 
constantly watched. These tasties are 
delicious eaten with any fried dish, and 
with liver they are extra good when 
served floating in the gravy, which needs 
to be rather thin when they are to be 
cooked. 

Corborb Eats. 

4 oz. liver, 3 eggs, rounds of fried 
bread. 

Fry several rounds of bread, and set 
aside to keep hot. Have ready sufficient 
hard-boiled eggs to allow i egg to each 
person. WTien buying the hver choose 
a piece about 4 in. square and cut very 
thick. Slice this into as many thin slices 
as you have eggs. Cut off a small piece 
from either end of the egg, so that it will 
stand upright. Roll the liver in flour and 
wrap one piece round each egg. Fry in 
deep fat for about 5 min , or until the 
liver is cooked through. The liver should 
be tieil round the egg with a piece of 
string, which must be left on when 
served. WTien cooked, set i egg on to 
each round of fried bread, fill the top 
of the liver roll with breadcrumbs, and 
pour J teaspn. hot fat over each. Serve 
immediately, and, if liked, with a little 
brown gravy from the pan. This is also 
delicious if, in place of the egg, a sheep's 
kidney is used and the liver vTapped 
round and rolled in breadcrumbs. 
Almost any scraps of meat might be 
formed into small balls and used as a 
centre for the corborb, which is really 
the liver, and not the eggs. 

Fish Sandwiches 

Any scraps of cold fish either fresh or 
salt, slices of thin bread and butter, 
bacorv, frying-fat. 

Cut sufficient bread and butter to 
make six sandwiches. Cut it 2 in. wide 
and 3 or 4 in. long. Take the remains 
of cold fish, and, with a fork, shred it into 
fine pieces. Add i oz. butter to 3 oz. 
fish, and masli with a spoon until it is 


creamy. If salted fish is used, omit adding 
more salt, but if fresh fish, then add a 
good sprinkling of salt and a plentiful 
supply of pepper. Mix well, and spread 
with a knife thickly on the bread and 
butter. Put a thin slice of bacon or 
cold ham in between the fish, and lay 
I slice of bread and butter on the top of 
the other. Press firmly between two 
plates, or beat flat with a wooden spoon. 
Trim the edges neatly. Fry for 5 min. 
in dripping until the bread is nicely 
browmed, and the fish and bacon really 
hot. The bacon may be omitted, but 
it is a great addition to the flavour of 
the sandwich. 

Niir«mb«rv. 

This is quite a new treatment of baked 
eggs, and one which 1 heartily recom- 
mend. 

4 eggs, I small onion, i tomato or 
mushroom, a little butter, chopped 
parsley. 

Hard-boil the eggs and cut into round 
slices. Butter a small ramekin case and 
lay a slice of egg in the bottom. Cover 
with a slice of onion, one of tomato or 
mushroom, another of egg, and so on to 
the top. Add a little piece of butter 
about the size of a hazel-nut, and i teaspn. 
milk. Bake in the oven for 10 min., 
or under the grid for the .same length 
of time. These sound complicated, but 
are really very simple, and do not take 
but a few minutes to make, apart from 
the boiling of the eggs, which could be 
done over-night 

Hftddock Fritters. 

I dried haddock, i 02. butter, 3 oz. 
flour, 2 oz, dripping or lard. 

Cut the haddock into slices i in. by 
3 in. That is to say, cut into i-in. 
strips across the width of the fish. 
Remove all bones carefully. Rub the 
slices with butter and set aside. Make 
a dough with the flour and dripping 
and a little warm water. Roll out very 
thinly and cut into pieces 5 in. square. 
Lay a piece of haddock in the centre of 
each, and fold over the edges, which 
moisten with a little milk to make them 


stick. Press with a fork, and make a cut 
in the top to allow the steam to escape. 
Bake or fry for about 7 min. If the 
haddock is cooked beforehand,' 5 min. 
at the outside will be sufficient to do 
them nicely. If liked, the fritter^ may 
be boiled in a little milk and water, but 
in this case the liquid must barely cover 
them. Sprinkle with a little chopped 
parsley and pile in a dish. 

Hatty Efvt. 

Ingredients for four people — 

3 3 slices bacon, i thick slice 

bread, anything in the way of cold 
potato and rice or macaroni, the more 
the better. 

Cut the bacon into small pieces, the 
bread into small squares, and the potato 
or macaroni into as small lengths as 
possible. Beat the eggs well. Turn all 
the solid ingredients into a frying-pan 
with some bacon fat, and fry for a few 
minutes until they are hot through. 
Then heap them into the centre of the 
pan and pour over them the beaten 
eggs. Allow to fry for i min., then break 
with the fork and scramble in the pan. 
Dish up directly the eggs are cooked, 
and sprinkle with black pepper. If 
preferred, the hasty eggs may be divided 
and served in ramekin cases. 

Sardine Fishcaken. 

3 sardines, a few cold boiled potatoes, 
I dried egg, flour, and a little salt and 
pepper. 

Remove skin from sardines, also tail 
and centre bone. Beat into a paste with 
a little of the oil from the tin. Mash 
the potato and mix with the sardines, 
add pepper and salt, and a little well- 
beaten egg to bind them. Form into 
balls, and dip in the remainder of the 
egg, then roll in flour and fry a nice 
brown. 

Anothnr Method. 

Take i sardine per person, and remove 
the skin, tail, and centre bone. Mash 
the potato, and roll a sardine in whole. 
Dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and fry 
for 5 min. Both these ways are delicious, 
and quickly made. 



Drawn by Dorothy Fumitt* 
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Some Foreign 
Recipes 


BMkt by lUsdsn 
Ltyisag Abroad 


Pork and Kidnej 
Hot'Pot 


A Rocipe from 
Cbakiaatr, Chiaa. 


} lb. lean pork. 

2 sheep's kidneys or J lb. bul- 
lock's kidney. 

I lb. potatoes. 

1 small cabbage. 

2 turnips. 

2 medium onions. 

2 oz. vermicelli. 


I stalk celery. 

I tablespn. breadcrumbs. 

I beaten egg. 

I qt. water. 

I dessertspn. Worcester 
sauce or a little meat 
extract. 

Salt and pepper. 


Mince raw pork and a slice of onion. Mix with breadcrumbs, 
a teaspn. salt and dash of pepper. Moisten with a little 
beaten egg, shape into small balls, and drop into fast boiling 
water, simmer at side of fire for i hour. Prepare kidney, cut 
into slices, add these and celery stalk to the saucepan when 
the balls have simmered i hour ; bring to the boil, add 
sauce or meat extract, and simmer together another hour. 
Meanwhile the vermicelli and vegetables should be cooked 
separately. A Chinese cook with plenty of utensils will cook 
each vegetable by itself ; but it is quite easy to combine 
several so as to economise on saucepans. Potatoes, turnips, 
and onions could be cooked together ; but the vermicelli and 
cabbage require separate saucepans. Put the vegetables on 
to cook when the pork balls have'simmered i hour and 20 min., 
they will then be cooked by the time the pork balls have 
been on two hours. The vermicelli will take about 15 min. 
to cook. When cooked, strain vegetables and vermicelli and 
add to the saucepan containing the meat. The potatoes are 
cut into thick slices. Simmer 10 min., add salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve very hot. 

In China all kinds of vegetables are added, including 
sjunach, peas, and mushrooms, the aim being to got as many 
kinds as possible. Being cooked separately, each vegetable 
retains its individual flavour. Vermicelli is always included 
as an essential ingredient. When carefully cooked, this is a 
delicious and nourishing dish. 


nvra-TupdiTTjTa (A Savoury 
“ Pater " or Pastry). 

I pt. milk. 

3 oz. flour or semolina. 

6 oz. grated cheese. 


A Racipe from 
Greoco 

2 eggs. 

I tablespn. buttei. 

Some rough puff -pastry. 


Put the milk in a s«aucepan with the butter. When hot 
sprinkle in flour and add the eggs (not beaten). Stir until it 
thickens. Take from fire, and allow mixture to become cold. 
Now add cheese (previously mixed with a little cold milk). 
Get a flat baking-tin, grease it first with butter, line with 
puff -paste, then a thick layer ot the mixture, and cover with 
paste. Bake for about J hour in a rather hot oven, until 
a nice brown. Cut in diamonds, and serve garnished with 
parsley. 

Whitebait A Rocum from 

Fritters. Zmlmnd, 

Though the New Zealand whitebait differs somewhat from 
the British whitebait, this recipe makes a delicious fritter, 
no matter which fish is used. 

1 pt. whitebait. i tablespn. flour. 

2 tablespn. milk. Frying-fat. 

2 eggs. I teaspn. salt. Pepper. 

Dry the whitebait in a cloth after washing. Mix flour, 
milk, and well-beaten eggs to a smooth batter, add salt and 
a dash of pepper, stir in whitebait. Have fat smoking hot 


in pan. Drop in the mixture in spoonfuls ; fry a crisp 
light brown. 


RSee Tafel 
(Rice Table). 

J lb. rice. 

Shrimps (about 20). 
2 crabs. 

2 bananas. 

} lb. meat. 

Pea nuts. 


A Rocipo from Jot*. Tbit it tfm faveorilo 
dith ia tiio Diticb East Indlat. 

Cocoanut (about i of one). 
Cucumber ( „ i „ ). 

Chilli, 
f pt. stock. 

Hard-boiled or fried eggs. 

A little chutney, if liked. 


Wash the rice, then boil it in water with a little salt added 
first, until the grains are soft and whole — not mashed. When 
ready, put into a tureen. 

Shrimps , — Shell the shrimps and fry in butter or other fat 
or oil (cocoanut oil is chiefly used out here). 

Crah , — Boil the crab in water, with a little salt added first, 
for about i hour. When cooked, remove shell and sprinkle 
with vinegar ; pepper and salt to taste. 

Banana . — Peel the bananas and fry in butter or oil until 
brown. 

Cocoanut . — Grate the cocoanut, add a little salt and sugar, 
and fry in butter or oil to a golden brown, stirring all the time. 

Pea Nuts . — Shell and fry in butter or oil. 

Cucumber . — Slice it and place on dish, sprinkle over a little 
vinegai . 

Meat . — Mince the meat, add a little salt and pepper, and a 
little crumbled bread. Bind together with an egg. Make 
into balls or pats and fry until cooked. When cooking, place 
a lid over the frying-pan. Remove lid last thing in order to 
brown the meat. 

Stock . — In the stock place a potato, a little cabbage, and 
any other vegetables at hand ; also a little curry-powder, 
and a little flour (for thickening). Boil for a few minutes, add 
pepper and salt to taste, and pour into tureen. Wherever 
possible the chilli is cut finely and used Sometimes a little 
of the minced meat is taken and chilli added, then the meat 
returned into the chilli pod and fried in this way. 

These dishes are all placed on the table, a little of every- 
thing taken, and mixed together in the soup-plate. 


Pickled A Recipe from 

Solee. South Africa 


3 large soles filleted. i dessertspn. salt. 

5 medium onions. i tablespn. mango pickle. 


2 oz. curry-powder. 4 chillies. 

I qt. vinegar. I'rying-fat. 

Heat the fat and fry the fillets a light brown. Remove 
from the pan and let them cool. Meanwhile slice and fry 
3 onions in i tablespn. of the fat, add half the curry powder, 
2 chillies chopped fine, i teaspn. salt, and mango pickle ; stir 
till the onions are a golden colour and the mixture becomes 
thick. Moisten with a little vinegar, and let cool. Lay the 
fillets in an earthenware or glass jar, spreading a layer of the 
mixture over each. Cut the remaining onions into thin slices, 
simmer till soft in the vinegar, add to this the remaining 
chillies, curry powder, and .salt ; pour over the fish. Leave 
uncovered till cold, then cover closely for 2 or 3 days, when 
it will be ready for use. It will keep several weeks. Any white 
fish can be pickled in this way. 


Pomonhat* 

I ripe cocoanut. 
Pinch of salt. 


A R«ttp« from Pomamlioeo, 
South Amoricft. 

12 cobs of very green 
maize. 


Scrape the cocoanut flesh and obtain liquid by squeezing 
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pan without flour or breadcrumbs,* and add when the rice la 
nearly cooked. 


Some Forolgn Roclpoi 

flesh in a cheese-cloth. Make up to } pt. by moistening flesh 
and squeezing again. Grate maize and squeeze in same 
manner. The liquid obtained will vary according to green- 
ness of maize. Make up to } pt. in same manner. Mix these 
two liquids and add salt. Wash twelve of the greenest leaves 
removed from the cob, and make twelve small bags in the 
following manner : fold edge to edge lengthwise,' fold over 
the point at bottom to wide part at top. Fill each with liquid, 
stirring the same each time, and tie tightly at top. Plunge all 
into a saucepan of boiling water and boil for 15 min. Serve 
hot. removed from bags with a good-sized dab of butter on 
each. We like these for breakfast, as they go very well with 
caf^-au-lait. 

I ripe cocoanut. 2 oz. sugar. 

8 cobs of green maize. Powdered cinnamon. 

Prepare maize and cocoanut liquids as above, making 
each up to } pt. . Mix and add sugar, place in a saucepan, 
and stir over a gentle heat about i hour till thoroughly 
cooked and thickened. Pour into a wetted mould. WTien 
cold, turn out and dust with cinnamon and serve as a 
pudding 

Both these recipes are possible for British readers, as 
green corn can easily be grown in the South of England ,* or 
It can be purchased from any big stores. 

Shrimp 
Balls. 

I pt shelled shrimps. i oz. fat pork. 

Lard. i tablcspn, cornflour. 

Mince the shrimps and the pork together, and mix with 
cornflour. Make up into small balls and fry in smoking hot 
lard about lo min , or till well browned. 


4 Recipe from 
CkiiM. 


Shrimps and Another Recipe 

Onions* from Chine. 


1 pt. shelled shrimps. 

1 small onion. 

ij tcaspn. cornflour. 

2 tablespn. frying-fat. 


I teaspn. salt. 

Pepper. 

Some thin bread slices. 
I egg. 


Mince the onion and shrimps together ; add flour and 
beaten egg — the white is sufficient. Cut bread into 2-in. 
squares, put a dessertspn. of the mixture on each, and fry 
in smoking hot fat till a light brown. If sufficient fat is avail- 
able, these should be entirely covered with the fat, and taken 
out in 2 or 3 min. 


Rice k la 
Valenciana* 


A Recipo from 
Madrid. 


I lb. middle of neck of mutton. 
I lb. rice. 

i pt. mussels or cockles. 


I onion. 

I tomato. 
Parsley and salt. 


Cut the meat in small pieces, fry with the onion and tomato 
and parsley, cut small. Put into a fair-sized stew-pan with 
the rice, mussels, salt to taste, and enough water to cover 
the rice. There should not be any spare liquid, and it is 
advisable to add hot water gradually as the rice swells. It 
should take about | hour to cook. 

This dish can also be made by substituting fish for the meat, 
cod, hake, or haddock being suitable. Cut it inconvenient 
sized pieces without any bones, brown it slightly in a frying- 


Arab Honey 
Cakoi. 


A Reoipe from 
KMhfV^AkmU. 


I cup butter or substi** 
tute. 

4 cups fine semolina. 

I lb. sw^t almonds 


i lb. sugar. 
Frying-fat. 
Water. 
Honey. 


Melt butter, rub well into the semolina. Add by degrees 
I cup water and knead well until a smooth dough is 
obtained. Take i lb. sweet almonds, blanch, chop them 
very finely, and mix with sugar. When well mixed add just 
sufficient water to make a paste which can be easily handled. 
Take your semolina dough, make it into a sort of fairly thick 
sausage ; with your finger make a depression, which you 
must fill with the almond paste. Fold over the edges so as 
to cover the stuffing completely, and roll over once. Flatten 
it slightly, cut into thick slices. Drop the slices into deep 
fat that is smoking hot, and fry until a golden brown. 
Take out, and drop immediately, one by one, into a small 
pan of heated honey before placing them on a dish. The 
almond stuffing may be omitted if liked plainer. 


Pauna-Kavun, or 
Rice Bitcuikt* 


A Redpe from 
Coyloa. 


I lb. rice flour. 2 eggs. 

I cocoanut. Salt. 

J lb. sugar. Butter for frying. 

Mix well together the flour and 2 eggs. Extract the cocoanut 
milk and pour on the flour. Make the batter rather thick and 
not too watery. Heat some butter (in Ceylon cocoanut-oil is 
used), drop a teaspn. of this batter into the boiling fat. That 
makes one biscuit. You can fry several biscuits at a time, 
according to the size of the pan. Wlien they are fried and crisp 
take them out and drain on paper to remove the oil. In a 
day or two fry them again. Arrange them on a plate, make a 
syrup of the sugar and a little water, and sprinkle on them. 
I like these biscuits with bananas. Instead of sprinkling sugar 
on them you can cat them with curries. 


A Dried Fruit 
Trifle. 


A Redpe from 
TotmonUu 


2 bananas. 
4 figs- 
8 dates. 


1 tablcspn grated cocoanut. 

2 thick slices Madeira cake. 
I pt. custard. 


Peel and slice bananas into deep glass or fancy china dish, 
stone and cut up dates, cut up figs, crumble cake, and mix 
well together, strew cocoanut on top, pour hot custard over 
all. Leave till quite cold. If available, add whipped cream 
just before serving. 


XoAflar (Halva). A Cold 
Almond Sweet 


A Roeipe from 
Grooco. 


I cup butter. 4 cups water. 

3 cups flour or semolina. A handful of sweet 

3 cups white sugar. almonds. 

Boil the water and sugar. In another saucepan allow the 
butter to sizzle. Then sprinkle in flour and almonds, stirring 
until the mixture becomes reddish in colour. Add the boiling 
water and sugar ; and, stirring all the time, allow the mixture 
to boil until it .thickens. Take from fire and cover with a damp 
cloth for a short time. When cold, form into fancy shapes* 
and serve sprinkled with spice. 
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A Woman 
Farmer 


Who Robs • fhno 
of Btghtsr Asms 


By 

UkDT SCOTT 


“ It*s a natural life ; I 
can't see anything out- 
of-the-way in it." 

Nevertheless, it would 
seem to most people, I 
think, a little out-of-the- 
way for a gentlewoman 
to run a farm of about 
eighty acres entirely by 
herself, and not only do 
the supervision, but work 
side by side with her men 
in all the rough work, 
too ; driving a tractor 
plough, picking potatoes, 
dealing with "cavings," 
cutting and sowing and 
all the other labours that 
the various seasons de- 
mand of the land- worker. 

There are, of course, 
women who have in- 
herited many acres, and 
have a vague general 
knowledge of the pro- 
cesses by which the 
money they receive is 
made for them out of the earth ; 
there are also many who make a 
living as " land girls," working for 
someone else, and learning as they 
go. But the woman freeholder is 
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MISS LASCBLLBS GATHERING 
APPr PS. 


Miss Lascelles, of Graffham, near lookii 
Petworth, who said the sentence a con 
with which I began, when I exclaimed Th 
on her remarkable activity and capa- thing 
bility, is one of them. She rents and c 
about twenty-two acres, 
but the rest of the eighty | 
are her own, including a 
delightful many-roomed 
house hung with Virginia 
creeper, which, as 1 write, 
is at its best, that deep 
splendid red for which 
there is no name. The 
" lady farmer " is known 
far and wide ; she not 
only works, but works 
with enjoyment, which 
is the more remarkable 
as, during many years of 
early womanhood, she - 
was completely crippled 
by rheumatism ! 

She enjoys all of her 
work except perhaps the 
book-keeping, and in a 
farm of mixed produce 
book-ke<^ing is most es- 
sential. Files of accounts ^ load or wood. 


and notes lie awaiting her whenever 
she has an odd spare moment, or 
is held up by a wet day. Anyone 
who ha^ come in exhausted after 
long hours m the open, knows the 
impossibility of head-work then. The 
looking after the accounts would be 
a complete job for one woman really. 

Think of it, you wiio know any- 
thing about it ! The incomings 
and outgoings I The sale of pigs and 
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calves and butter and 
milk and vegetables, and 
everything else, and the 
buying of litter and 
fodder and feed when 
needed. The placing and 
selling of all sorts of 
garden produce, including 
flowers, bulbs, and seeds, 
is one branch of the in- 
dustry. Miss Lascelles 
knows well the necessity 
of devolution of respon- 
sibility, and one man is 
in charge of this, but 
still it requires personal 
attention. I walked be- 
tween the rows of chry- 
santhemums, with their 
rich promise of blooifl, 
and saw the upstanding 
dahlias hanging their gor- 
geous heads and looking 
like tropical butterflies 
in the sun. Close by 
was a bed of valuable 
" collaret " dahlias, with 
frills of a different colour from the 
corona. These were grown from a 
handful of seed which had long been 
lost and when recovered was sown 
doubtfully, and they are most 
valuable. 

It is the opinion of the owner of 
the farm that it is the by-products 
only which make it pay. Farming 
itself simply, even with rigid econ- 
omy and mt)st careful supervision, 
does not bring in enough 
’ to ensure a good return 
on capital. Though, in 
her own words, " I work 
about with the men," she 
does not find it a " get- 
rich-quick" job. 

Throwing Ono't 
Jmekot Down. 

This " throwing one's 
jacket down," to use the 
Sussex phrase, is a most 
important part of the 
work. It is no question 
of not trusting the men, 
if they were to work 
alone ; for many of them 
have been with Miss Las- 
celles or her late father 
for years, and are thor- 
oughly trusted. One of 
them has worked for the 
family fifty years 1 No, 
it is because the owner 
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would never know half that was going 
on, never see what was needed to 
expand the business a little this 
way or that, unless she, with her 


was an unusual sight, and the 
more unusual because the lady was 
not dressed in ordinary land kit 
or any costume for the occasion. 


In time to come, when familiarity 
permitted, we discussed this question 
of field clothes. ** 1 always wear a 
skirt,*' she said ; I don't find it incon- 


own hands, had been 
" in it." 

She only draws the line 
at manure-carting or 
spreading ! The jobs she 
does not like are those 
"that break the back," 
such as potato picking, 
when the tubers have 



venient. I make my own 
clothes. So far tliis year 
(this was in the autumn) 
I have spent nine shil- 
lings. The average is 
usually about two 
pounds ten shillings." 
She glanced down. " I 
don’t include boots," she 


been throwm out with a 
fork, or potato planting 
— even more tedious. 


said. " I look upon boots 
as farm implements. 
Mine arc made of horse- 


But much of the work 
makes a call on muscles 
as well as care. Ordinary 
seed-sowing is a very 
heavy job. Few of us 
realise what a vast num- 
ber of acres in England 


are, in this age of ma- 
chinery, still sown by 
hand. Miss Lascelles STtk KAKEr 
passes up and down the 
furrows carrying a heavy " seed-lip," 
heavier than usual if it contains maize 
or peas. She docs not object to doing 
half an acre or so, but when it comes 
to three or four acres — she calls it 
wearing — " right down hard work." 

The farm is carried on by modem 
methods, and those who are pleased 
to say that women fail in business 
because they go on from hand to 
mouth, and lack vision to launch 
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but in a homely black gown such 
as anyone might have used in the 
house. She wore a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, forced down into the shape 
of a poke bonnet by having a large 
handkerchief knotted under the chin 
and covering the back of the neck. 
Sensible headgear — protective, shady 
and firm. Moreover, under obvious 
disadvantages of position, no one 
could have mistaken its wearer for 


■ hide." 

Her way of regarding 
them was certainly justi- 
fied ! 

This astonishing woman 
not only makes her own 
clothes, but is an admir- 
able needle-woman, and 
likes church-work ! It is 
as though a ploughman 
took to watchmaking in 
his leisure moments. 

The Tractor 
Enfine. 

The Fordson tractor engine is her 
own. It was well worth the capital 
outlay. Everything fits on to it ; 
beside the hay cutter, it will take 
a plough, a scarifier, also a drag and 
two harrows. This is, perhaps, its 
greatest achievement, for the com- 
bined harrows are six feet across. 


out on expensive plant that will anything but a gentlewoman. and the same result by horse-power 

eventually pay its w’ay, would would require the work of 


be disappointed here. 

The First Tune 1 saw a Wnmaa 
Cuttins a Clover Field. 

The first time I ever saw 
Miss Lascelles she was cutting 
a clover field. It was the 
noise and smell that at- 
tracted me. Not the smell of 
the clover either ! A chirring 
and whirring ! So I looked 
over the hedge. There I saw 
a lady in the prime of life, 
with a .shrewd, humorous 
face, seated on a smallish 
machine, which she w^as guid- 
ing round and round the 
clover, leaving it in red 
swathes behind her. This, I 
learnt later, was a tractor 
engine run by paralfin ; in- 
deed, that fact was very 
apparent from the first. It 
can be attached to a va- 
riety of farm implements, 
and w^as at tliat moment 
drawing the hay cutter. It 



four animals. 

Miss Lascelles hopes also to 
get a drill, which will save the 
tedious labour of sowing by 
hand. She drives and under- 
stands the engine herself. 
But she has a sad tale to 
tell of its advent. For the 
first eight months she got 
exactly a fortnight's work out 
of it ! It would do nothing. 
Experts came and went, 
suggested this or that, and 
sometimes their suggestions 
resulted in an hour's work, 
and then the machine went 
Berserk again and refused to 
do anything. Hours were 
spent fiddling about with it, 
all without result. At last 
came along an expert with 
common -sense, who did not 
work by rule of thumb. He 
overlooked it steadily. 
"Why," said he, "all the 
nuts are loose ; they left 
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them for you to tighten when it 
arrived. If 1 hadn't come along 
now, yon would very soon have put 
it out of action altogether, tr 3 dng to 
drive it like that." He tightened 
the nuts, and the thing worked like 
magic ! 

With this engine Miss Lascelles 
ploughs large fields in far less time 
than it could be done with horses. 
She starts sometimes before break- 
fast, and drives admirable furrows. 
Looking at them as they swept the 
length of that vast field, I asked her 
if to drive them so came by the 
light of Nature. No, she said, she 
had to be taught, but as a designer 
she has some facility, so perhaps it 
came easier to her than it would to 
some people. 

" I was frightened of the thing at 
first," she owned. " It did nothing 
but backfire like the snapping of 
machine-guns, and that, with my 
anxiety to go straight, made me 
nervous." 

But she stuck to it, and the steady 
whirr of the engine may now be 
heard for hour after hour. It is no 
uninteresting sight to see the dumpy 
machine crawling steadily up the 
lines, turning at the top, the figure 
guiding it becoming very diminutive 
because of the distance ; then down 
again, and so on round and round, in 
even sweeps. There is great mono- 
tony about that ; it is a job to tire 
nerve as well as muscle, for it means 
constant and assiduous care. I tliink 
it must have been pretty nearly the 
whole day that she was doing the 
big field at the top of the lane here 
lately, with just an interval off for 
meals. It can be kept up continu- 
ously, because there is no question 
of over-tiring the horses to be con- 
sidered. 

Tk«ii there it the 
MotorwLorrjr. 

Besides the tractor she has a car 
and a motor-lorry. The last is one 
of the most useful of all the farm 
accessories. It can be used for so 
many things, and so little could be 
done without it. It has a plain flat 
board like an ordinary farm lorry, 
and by placing the sides in position, 
it can be built up to carry pigs, 
calves, etc., or loaded with hay or 
corn sheaves, or wood, or an 3 rthing 
else. I got a snapshot of Miss 
Lascelles as she drove it in with a 
" cord " of wood she was delivering. 
After which she climbed down and 
strode backwards and forwards, un- 
loading with the men. She never 


shirks, and that is the secret of 
success. Perhaps the oddest use of 
the motor-lorry was when she piled 
all her paying guests on to it and took 
them on Sunday to the church, 
which is a considerable distance 
away. As it is a commercial vehicle, 
they had to pay fares for form's 
sake. Their advent at the church 
created quite a mild sensation I 
The paying guests, by the way, are 
one of the by-products. 

Another machine is possessed by 
this lady-farmer only in a fraction. 
She owns one-fifth part of a thresher, 
shared with four men farmers. They 
arrange to use it in turn as they are 
ready. Of all the farm work she says 
that this is most tiring. Working at 
clearing away the cavings is a hot 
and tiring job, calculated to irritate 
mind and body, for the floating chaff 
gets into nose and eyes, and has a 
mean way of creeping up next the 
skin. The dust and the continual 
keeping at it are a strain. The cavings 
make excellent litter for little pigs, 
who must not, so I am told, have long 
cut litter. I suppose it would get 
between their toes ! 

Farm Land at a 
Thins of Baauty. 

Out of the eighty acres about 
twenty-one are arable, or, as an old 
servant now dead used to call it, 
** 'orrible ’' land. But there is natur- 
ally a great deal of grass land for 
pasturage, as cows are one of the 
chief industries of this farm. The 
whole of the land about here is 
beautiful, and the very fields are 
picture-books. Tliey are not the dull, 
flat, uniform rectangular fields 
marked out by rulers of fence or 
stunted privet hedges, that are seen 
in so many places, but they are 
irregular of outline and level, sloping 
away down to a deep sandy lane, 
or bordered with a hedge which is 
a joy to look at. High overhead the 
glistening blackberries pour in cas- 
cades like bunches of grapes, the 
ripe hips and haws gleam in the 
autumn sunlight beside the milky 
masses of the travellers' joy. And 
every kind of tree is to be seen, 
mingled in the tangle — ^well-grown 
oaks, hazels, elders, and Canadian 
maple, with their many shaped 
leaves in thick concord. The dwarf 
scabious and rich yellow ragwort 
make ajx intermingled carpet of 
purple and gold over the fields. 
Every well-hung gate shows a vista 
that an artist would delight in, and 
ever away to the southward is the 
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great rampart of the wooded Downs 
rearing themselves skywards. 

If one were to be a farmer, pne 
could not choose a more beautiful 
spot, and in spite of the absorbing 
nature of the work, it does* give 
opportunity for the beauties of 
Nature to sink into the soul. Even 
long familiarity has not dimmed 
this particular farmer's love of it. 
She speaks of the fresh glory of the 
early mornings, when she is out by 
seven, while the mists still hang on 
the liills, and great shining drops 
trickle slowly down the broad leaves 
and tall stems, and even the hedges 
drip ghostily. Every phase of the 
day and every season of the year 
has its beauty, from dawn to the 
wintry eve, when the clear sky is 
reddened and flushed by pulsating 
light as the calves are fed. This is 
a daily job to be done after tea-time 
whenever there are calves. Miss 
Lascelles does not herself attend the 
cows ; she believes in having an 
experienced man in charge of such 
sections of the work. She has there- 
fore a cowman, but takes the deepest 
interest in her stock, always feeds 
the calves once a day herself, and 
is experimenting with a cross between 
the Jersey and Holstein breeds which 
shall give the resulting calf a sturdier 
build than that of the slender-boned 
Jersey, which is not appreciated by 
the meat killer. Wliilc at the same 
time the cows of this cross will give 
a quality of milk nearly as good as 
the Jersey, and in larger quantity. 

Her chief industry lies in selling 
young calves and pigs, and in butter- 
making, but she is not encouraging 
as to the money to be made out of 
farming. And this is not because she 
has not a quick eye to sec and make the 
most of her resources. As an instance, 
there is a copse of nut-trees on one 
portion of it which cannot be culti- 
vated or made to pay its way. She 
proposes therefore to build here 
several bungalows, which will have 
the advantage of a lovely and yet 
a sheltered position. But when 1 
asked her as to the cost, she aston- 
ished me by replying it would be 
only the materials, as she meant to 
build herself, with the help of her 
men ! She had sent for all the cata- 
logues she could hear of that em- 
bodied the latest methods of building, 
with the newest fire-proof and damp- 
proof materials, for it is her motto 
to be thorough in all things. I am 
sure that the bungalows, when buUt, 
will stand a test with the best. 







Pieces from 
a Patchwork 
Bag 


Drawn by Mattdt AngglL 


^ It will be a dull world 

L- ^ ^vheti we have all 

learned, at infinite 
^ pains, to think alike, 

and, in consequence, 
^ ' to speak alike gind 

I ac alike ; a most ex- 

celJent world accord- 
ing to the judgment 
of a mihtar com- 
mander or a school 
inspector, but not one that it 
uill be good for poets, dreamers, 
vagabonds, or any such ill-regu- 
lated people to live in. 

D. M Marttn in H'aystdt IP'tsdam.'* 


Hope is like the sun, which 
as we journey towards it, casts the shadow of our 
burden behind us. 

Thank Gkxl I live on a ball ' There are no ends of the 


If you were busy being true ' 

To what you know you ought to do. 

You'd be so busy you'd forget 
The blunders of the folks you've met. 

If you were busy being right, 

You'd find yourself too busy quite 
To criticise your neighbour long. 

Because he's busy being wrong. — /Rebecca Foresman. 


A man -who is conscious that he is doing better has 
no right to ask for recognition at all. He must steel 
himself to being alone. If he is to be always doing 
better he can do so only on conditions. To look for 
recognition is to know that you are not doing better. 

Str Hubert Parry tn “ Music and Letters " 

Be not uneasy, discouraged, or out of humour because 
practice falls short of precept in some particulars. If you 
happen to be beaten, return to the cliarge. 

Marcus Aurelius 


earth. . . . That very spot w'here one takes up one’s It is usually not so much the greatness of our own 
stand always proves to be the trouble as the littleness of our 


centre-point of a revolving uni- 
verse, and a centre-point m time. 

Grace Rhys in ** About Many Things 

What do wx live for if not to 
make life less difficult for each 
other ? — G. Ehot. 

Oh, do not pray for easy 
hves ! Pray to be stronger 
men ! Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers . Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks ’ 
Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle. But you 
shall be a miracle. Every day 
you shall wonder at yourself, 
at the richness of life which has 
come in you by the grace of 
God. Phillips Brooks. 

If you were busy being kind. 
Before you knew it you would 
find 

You'd soon forget to think 
'twas true 

That someone was unkind to 
you. 

If you were busy being glad. 
And cheering people who were 
sad. 

Although your heart might ache 
a bit. 

You'd soon forget to notice it. 


Thm Coming of thm flowort 

Oh, Mich a commotioa under the ground 
When March called **Ho. there! Ho!** 

I Such Mireading of roodeto far and wide. 

Such whieperinga to and fro; 

And ** Are jrou readj ?** the Snowdrop naked ; 

**Tb time to atart, you know." 

**Alnioat, my dear" the Sdlla replied; 

**ni foDow aa aoon aa you go." 

I Then "Ha! Ha! Ha!" a chorua came 
I Of laughter aoft and lew 
j From the mflliona of flowera under the ground — 

I Yea, milikma— heginning to grow. 

I "in promiao my bloaaoma," the Crocua aaki. 

I "When I hoar the hlue-birda aing." 

I And atraight theroafler Narciaaua cried, 

"My ailror and gold 111 bring." 

' "And ero they are dulled," another apoke, 

, "The Hyacinth bella ahaU ring." 

I And the Violel only murmured, "Fm hero." 

And awoet grew the air of Spring. 

Then "Ha! Ha! Ha!" a chorua came 
Of laughter aoft and low 

From the mOliona of flowera under the groand— 

Yea, milliona ■ baginning to grow. 

Oh, the pretty brayo thingal through the c oldea t daya 
Impriaonod in walla of brown. 

They noeer loat heart, though the blaat ahrieked loud. 
And the aleet and hail caaae down. 

And patiently each wrought her beautiful dreaa. 

Or faaUoned her beautiful crown; 

And now they are coming to briidden the urorid 
Stin ahadowed by Winler’a gown. 

! And well may they cheerily laugh "Ha ! Ha I" 

I la a chorw aoft and low. 

The milliona of flowera hid u n de r the ground— 

Yea, milliona - h eg inning to grow- 


spirit which makes us com- 
plain. — Jeremy Taylor. 

It isn't raining rain to me. 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 

A health unto the happy, 

A fig for him who frets. 

It isn't raining rain to me. 

It's raining violets. 

R ohet t L oveman. 

The restless millions wait 
The light whose dawning 
Maketh all tilings new. 

Christ also waits ; 

But men are slow and late. 
Have we done what we could ? 
Have I ? Have you } 


You must dress according 
to your age, your pursuits, 
your object in life. You must 
dress in some cases according 
to your set, In youth a little 
fancy is expected, but if poUt- 
ical life be your fancy, it 
should rather be avoided, at 
least after one-and-twenty. 

BeacoftsHeld, 
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Every cross becomes a crown, every burden is 
turned to blessing, every sacrifice becomes sacred 
and sublime, the moment that our Lord and Re- 
deemer writes on it : ** For My Sake.*’ — CuyUr, 


Take Joy home 

And make a place in thy great 
heart for her ; 

Then she will come and often sing 
to thee 

When thou art working in the 
furrows 1 Aye, 

Or weeding at the sacred hour of 
dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad : 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

Jean Ingetotu. 

Never think that God's delays are 
God’s denials, 

Hold on ; hold fast ; hold out ; 

Patience is genius. — Buffon, 


When we sigh about our trouble 
It grows double — every day. 
When we laugh about a trouble 
It'b a bubble — blown away. 


God-S«iiMl 

God grant you. 

In the common ways of life. 

Good common-sense! — 

And in the larger things. 
Uncommon sense! — 

And, in the greatest things of all, 
His own God-sense! — 

God-sense of what is right and fit. 
That so, in every circumstance 
Of life or death, you may acquit 
Yourself as He deems well,— 

In all make good deliverance. 

In all without offence excel. 

In all add glory to His name. 

And His estate enhance. 

John Oxenhain tn 
** rke Vmon Splendid'* 


It is a belief firmly held by disappointed authors that 
owing to the multiplicity of books it is very difficult 
to get a chance ; but there is little truth in this view. 
The multiplying of books means the multiplying of 
publishers, and they are just as 
able to cope with the increased 
supply of MSS. as the smaller 
number of their craft were able 
to deal carefully with the MSS. 
submitted a generation ago. And 
there is no such thing as an 
author not having a chance in 
modem days. He has all the 
chance there ever was ; nay, he 
has six chances to one against the 
author of twenty years ago. If 
he does not get in, it is solely 
because his subject is not fresh 
enough, his manner lacking in 
attractiveness, or that he is lacking 
in the essential qualifications of 

authorship. — From “ The Book-Poti." 


Those who bring sunshine to 
the lives of others cannot keep 
it from themselves. — /. m. Bi me. 


Whosoever is satisfied with what he does has reached 
his culminating point — he will progress no more. Man’s 
destiny is to be not dissatisfied, but for ever unsatisfied. 

F, W. Roberhon, 


Joy is always bright. It is blue sky filled with stars. 
We learn to love more by loving. We grow more joyous 
by rejoicing. — mrUk 


Wlien the hollow' of heaven w^as pale with dawn, 
And faint the starry band, 

I wandered once in the years agone, 

A child in enchanted land. 


No endeavour is in vain. 

The rew'ard is in the doing ; 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 

Longfellow. 


In the holy hush of the lifting dark, 

Leaves whispered, light wings whirred. 

And far away in the forest, hark ! 

The song of a single bird. 

Oh ! to what fairy-haunted shores. 

To what mysterious seas. 

Beckoned the dim ethereal doors 
Betw'een the forest trees ? 

From “ A Memory "in** Poems by John IVellwood.** 


I should respect pessimists more if they had the 
courage of their convictions ; but to deny the value 
of life and to remain alive is at best folly, and at worst 
the rankest selfishness. 

Colin R. Coo/e in the Nineteenth Century." 


If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face ; 

If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not ; if morning skies. 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain — 

Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take. 

And stab my spirit broad awake. 

R. Stevenson. 


The life of the Crucified was lived by One Who 
delighted to do God's will He did not exclude pleasure, 
or morbidly delight m pain ; it was just that He did not 
think about pleasing Himself at all. He took the bitter 
and the sweet as they w'ere sent, and delighted in them 
because He knew the Sender, Who .sought only the good 
of all men. This is the life of the Crucified. You think 

happiness is to 

please yourself — 
it IS not that at 
all, it is to dehght 
in doing His will. 

£dna Lyall. 


Our bodies but 
forerun the spirit’s 
duties, true hearts 
heave, and spread 
unto their God, as 
flowers do to the 
sun. Give God 
thy first tlioughts, 
then so shalt thou 
keep Him com- 
pany all day, and 
in Him sleep. 

H, Vaughem^ 



**IT 8BBMS TOO DAMP TO TALK ABOUT 
NBST-BUILDING I ’* 

Drwwn by F» Booth, 
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When we 
Pray 

Th£ first idea usually connected 
with prayer, is that of supplication 
and entreaty. The asking for some- 
thing —in urgent desire — thus would 
TVayer often be defined, whether it 
l>e ]irayer to God, or to our fellows. 
Hut there is far more in it than this. 

Carlyle, in a letter to a young 
fnend, has given a good definition. 

Prayer is a turning of one’s soul 
in heroic reverence, in infinite desire 
and endea\ our, towards the Highest, 
the All- Excellent, Supreme,” 

In our Lord’s Prayer, which should 
be the model for our own, the first 
utterance is that of adoration, not 
of personal entreaty. Before we 
demand an}i:hing for ourselves, we 
bow in homage before the Father 
of our spirits. ” Our b ather, Who art 
in Heaven Hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven.” 
Not until after this fourfold aspira- 
tion, do we turn to ask for our daily 
bread 

Perhaps this is something we arc 
apt to overlook, in framing our own 
supplications We hurry into the 
Pre.sence of God, clamouring for 
something that we want. But there 
IS another, and a more fitting, aspect 
of Prayer. 

It IS well, as 1 have already urged, 
to let the .soul rest, for a few moments, 
in unspoken adoration. The homage 
need not be put into words. 

Prajar Must Not 
bo Mnsh. 

Prayer must not be selfish. Would 
not our own version of the 1-ord's 
Prayer too often tend towards this 
rendenng of it — ” A/y Father --wy 
will Ije done ” ? But the very 
beginning is so framed as to show 
that we are part of one large family, 
and in our own entreaties we must 
not forget others. Then comes the 
solemn utterance ” Hallowed be Thy 
Name.” 

Let those who are striving after a 
higher standard, so to speak, of 
prayer, remember these things. 
Prayer should consist, first of rever- 
ently attempting to realise the 
Presence of God and to adore Him, 
either in words, or without words. 

I shall liave something to say, later 
on, of silent worship. \ 

But, after all, the need of human ^ 
nature is urgent, and the petition 
will form the chief part of prayer. 


Th% Slactli AxUelm on 
thm SpIrltiuJi tMm 

Chiefly, we have to ask for forgive- 
ness Sometimes I wonder whether 
the consciousness of sin is now in the 
least what it used to be ! There is a 
great tendency to explain it away, 
by heredity, environment, all sorts 
of cau.se.s. Do not be tempted’ to 
excuse yourself. In the evening, 
especially, examine yourself with 
care as to the sins committed during 
the day. For instance, ask yourself 
how far Self has entered into the 
motives of what you have done, 
even in the name of religion. Have 
5’ou performed an act of kindness to 
another, and then regarded it men- 
tally with self-congratulation ? Have 
you talked about yourself, your 
fnends, your doings, with the desire 
of creating a favourable impression 
on the hearer ? If you happen to 
know some one possessing a title, 
have you incidentally dragged it in ? 
Have you, in conversation, told 
anecdotes about other people, placing 
them in an unfavourable light ? 
Or ha\'e you made fun of them, 
exaggerating, perhaps, some little 
peculiarity in order to raise a laugh ? 

It is so very interesting to talk 
against people, and to confide things 
they have done amiss, to an eager 
listener ! Especially is it delightful, 
if we feel slighted or injured in any 
way, to imjiart the grievance to 
those who will warmly espouse our 
cause And how hard it is to grasp 
that all this self -admiration, gossip, 
criticism, is utterly wrong ! 

S^lf'Eauuniiuition 
is Helpful 

This is tlic sort of thing to try 
and discover in self-examination. 
A downright sin like falsehood 
or tlieft or a fit of violent passion 
stands out ; it cannot be forgotten, 
and if we do not steal, or tell un- 
truths, or fly into a rage — if we are 
looked up to by our schoolfellows or 
Sunday-school class, praised by 
parents and teachers, the tempta- 
tion is very great to say, like the 
Pharisee, that we thank God we arc 
not as others are. But this is where 
self-examination comes in. 

All the little things, as they seem 
— like spite, self-vauntirtg deprecia- 
tion of others — should be, so to speak, 
caught by the fine sieve that lets 
nothing pass through. 

"judging from my own personal 
experience of bygone days, I think 
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one temptation that sorely besets 
girls, is to extol their own attractive- 
ness ! It is most interesting, and 1 
fear I found it so, to dwell, in friendly 
confidence, on one's own charm, and 
the attention paid by others. And 
it is not equally interesting to hear 
a like tale of conquests, real or 
imaginary, from the lips of a friend. 

Ask yourself : Am I pleased when 
I hear of attentions paid to some- 
body else ? Or do I want to turn off 
the conversation to the attentions 
/ have received ? 

Then : Am I rather glad at heart 
when I hear of some slight or mis- 
fortune that has befallen a com- 
panion. Oh, how subtle is this 
temptation to be gratified by the 
troubles of other people I You 
ivould not, to give you your due, be 
pleased if you heard that a friend 
had undergone a serious bereave- 
ment. But you may be pleased, if 
she has undergone some trivial 
humiliation in everyday life. 

W« •hould Study 
thu Law of JLoiro. 

\Vc should never be weary of 
studying the Law of Love. A won- 
derful expansion of our Lord's 
teaching is given by St. l^aul in 
I Cor. xiii. The girl who tries to 
act upon that cannot rejoice in the 
misfortunes of another ; cannot love 
to dwell on malicious gossip ; cannot 
find it interesting to ” run people 
down.” 

I have dwelt for some time on tlie 
dangers of self-love, because it is 
the most insidious of all our faults, 
and the earlier in life it is attacked 
and conquered in the power of 
Christ, the easier it will be. It mu.st 
be detected in self-examination, and 
brought to our Lord in confession, 
for pardon and help. 

Of course there are dangers con- 
nected with this self-examination. 
It may become morbid. It is possible 
to worry unduly. But, because it 
may be carried to excess, it does not 
follow that it is altogether to be 
avoided. Most good things may be 
turned into harm, by exaggeration. 
Therefore, do not dwell too much on 
your failures. Turn away from them 
to Christ. 

I heard a story once that may help 
someone who is trying to follow Him. 

An artist once began to paint the 
picture of our Lord. At first his task 
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was comparatively easy ; but, as it 
went on, he found himself failing. 
The lines in the Face were imperfect. 
Tired and discouraged, he laid down 
his palette and brushes, and fell 
asleep. Then an angel came, and 
painted out all the inharmonious 
lines, and made the Face beautiful. 

One day, we shall fall asleep, and 
the palette and brushes will drop from 
our tired hands ; but if we have 
faithfully striven to reproduce the 
Image of Chnst, our work shall be 
perfected. 

This is the great function of Prayer 
— to help us to show forth His 
likeness. 

With regard to the relation be- 
tween our prayers and the cir- 
cumstances of life, I could give won- 
derful instances, were it fitting, from 
my own experience to show that 
j^rayer ts answered, and that in a 
startling way. Perhaps the actual 
tiling desired has not been given, 
but something else which fulfils the 
same end, only infinitely better, has 
been vouchsafed. 

Taka All your Troubla 
to God in Prayer. 

Nothing is too small to be the sub- 
ject of prayer. Pray about your daily 
life, your lessons, your friendsliips ; 
if you arc older, pray about domestic 
matters, your servants, the trivial 


needs of your house. Do not worry. 
Take literally the injunction to. cast 
your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you. 

There are some matters too in- 
timate and sacred to be written 
about. Yet I may say to my readers 
— my unknown friends — ^that I have 
enjoyed the privilege of long com- 
panionship with one who lived in 
prayer. My husband took every- 
thing in his life to God. Busied 
as he was in active affairs, he 
dwelt continually in the Divine 
Presence. 

This had a marvellous effect, and 
I only wish I could make public 
some of its results. They would 
inspire and fortify many. They were 
too constant and remarkable to be 
explained by mere coincidence, and 
they continued to the last hour of 
liis life. 

But, if anything is urgently needed, 
one must “ pray hard.*' Do you 
know by experience the meaning of 

effectual urgent prayer " ? It is 
difficult to describe the process. On 
one's knees, one’s whole being goes 
out in agonised yearning, in entreaty 
— and then there comes the strangest 
sensation, as if a strong link had 
been formed and tested and strained 
at. No mere vague empty reachings 
out into the void — but contact. 


Some words of Archbishop Trench 
have often seemed to me significant, 
and in case they are not known to 
my readers, I will close with the 
sonnet : — 

“ Lord, what a change within us one 
hort hour 

Spent in Thy presence will prevail 
to make ! 

What heavy burdens from our 
bosoms take. 

What parched grounds refresh, as 
with a shower I 

We kneel, and all around us seems 
to lower ; 

We rise, and all — ^the distant and 
the near — 

Stands forth in sunny outline, 
brave and clear. 

We kneel, how ' weak I We rise, 
how full of power 1 

Why, therefore, should we do our- 
selves this wrong, 

Or others — ^that we are not always 
strong, 

Tliat we are ever overborne with 
care, 

Tliat we should ever weak or heart- 
less be, 

Anxious or troubled, when To 
with us is Prayer, b© 

And J oy and Stren^h 
and Courage are with 
Thee I " 



A BEAUTIFUL POMD WITH AN 
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H few months ago I took as the subject of"my personal 
pa^ The Call to the Individual." ^ce then 
I have had many letters from readers asking what it 
is possible for the average individual to do in order 
to help the world to regain its old-time poise and 
sanity. 

Some who are engaged in ever)’'-day business, or 
ordinary home duties, think they are cut off from the 
big task of helping to evolve order from the present 
chaotic social conditions. 

I cannot preach or address meetings," says one. 

" If only I could move thousands by my writings ! " 
says another. 

" How I wish I had more money, in order to relieve 
some of the distress ! " writes a third. 

^he need of the moment, however, is for something 
besides public speaking, or writing, or benevolence. 
That such work may be excellent, and of great service 
to humanity, no one will deny : but the opportunity to 
help in these directions only falls to the lot of a very 
few . whereas our poor troubled world wants help from 
all of us if it is to be restored to anj'thing like mental 
and moral balance. 

And everyone can do 
something in his. or her, 
daily life to help make 
the Ini verse the happy 
liealthy place we long 
for it lobe. Most people 
want to do something, 
but their difficulty is to 
know where to start. 

Well, if you are in doubt, 
begin as near the root 
of the matter as is pos- 
sible. 

Consider, first of all : 

^^^lat is the fundamental 
trouble at the bottom of 
all war and all strife, 
whether international or 
individual 

As a rule, it is jealousy 
and hatred ! 

Somebody is jealous 
of somebody else ; the 
jealousy grows to hatred 
— there, in a nutshell, 
is the actual origin of 
most w^ars. At first, the 
hatred is usually con- 
fined to a few people ; 
but once the fighting is 
under way, the hatred 
spreads rapidly. The 
countries at war not 
only hate each other, 
but before long they are 
hating any others who 
will not join them in 
the fray. 

And when at long 
length the fighting is 


over, hatred is further fostered by the fact that someone 
is supposed to have gained an advantage — ^though, in 
reality, there can be no advantage where young lives 
have been mown down by the hundred thousand, and 
the homes of the land left desolate, no matter what the 
extent of added territory. Every wife and every mother 
knows this. 

Thus one legacy of war is a huge burden of hatred, 
which is even more deadly than its inevitable legacy of 
a huge burden of debt. 

•Jfuming to other types of present-day trouble, we 
find Bolshevism — and all the other revolutionary 
'* isms " that are out to abolish law and order — actuated 
by the same evils, jealousy and hatred. 

In the labour world there is constant antagonism 
between employer and employed ; between master 
and servant. In the political world there is party 
strife in place of sound legislation. The social life 
of the countr\^ shows a pathetic array of divorces, 
family feuds, and — if one may judge by certain auto- 
biographies of recent years — often a low standard of 
home life ; and all teeming with personal jealousie.s and 

hatreds, that indicate 
how widespread is the 
canker. 

Of course, I do not 
mean to imply that 
every one is hating some 
other individual ; for- 
tunately, there are many 
large - minded, sincere, 
unselfish men and 
women still left in the 
world, and they are 
literally keeping it from 
" going to pieces . ' ’ But 
they are in the minority 
at the moment , and their 
task is heavy in conse- 
quence. 

•piose ^ ho want to take 
an active part in the 
restoration of peace — 
genuine peace — to our 
beloved land, must be- 
gin with a systematic 
effort to counteract this 
all-pervading spirit of 
darkness that is working 
for real disaster in our 
midst. 

And each must begin 
with herself I This is 
not an easy matter, for 
we so seldom realise how 
much the green - eyed 
monster Jealousy, with 
its attendant evils, en- 
croaches upon our own 
life. 

Probably you will tell 
me that you hate no one 
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in the world. This may be perfectly true ; nevertheless, 
most of us are very near the borderline at times , and 
unless we watch ourselves carefully, we may easily go 
farther For no one starts out with a full-blown hy mn 
of hate ! There are various preliminary stages we usually 
pass through before becoming a rabid hater * 

For instance, petty jealousy of someone in our own- 
arcle may be but a prelude to hatred (and such small 
ummportant tnfles will sometimes arouse this feehng 
within us !) Another hate-producer is the modem 
tendency to resent anything approaching over-rule or 
disaplme , we object to anyone attempting to control 
or correct us Yet no fine character has ever yet been 
developed without a course of service under authonty, 
and disciphne in one form or another 

third mental condition which often leads up to a 

hatred of our fellow -creatures is that of cultivating 
grievances » It is so easy to feel aggneved Personally, 

1 know I have heaps of grievances against other folk, 
if only I had time to think them over and sort them out ^ 
And I am also sure that if I did manage to find a spare 
moment to talk them over with myself I should soon 
see that I was a very ill-used person indeed and I should 
dislike, wholeheartedly, those against whom 1 imagined 
I had gnevancos 

It IS all a simple process of 
steps — and very easy steps at 
that ’—this tendency to nurse 
uncliantable feelings toward our 
fellow creatures I know it from 
my own experience And for this 
leason I do feel it is urgently 
necessary that wc each endeavoui 
to weed out fiom our own hearts 
and minds all seeds of dislike, 
jealousy intolerance the inclina- 
tion to disparage rather than to 
praise and the ability to discover 
grievances liefore they have a 
cliance to become more poisonous 
growths 

Until w e have trained ourselves 
to do this we cannot possibly 
help the world at large to get 
nd of its present difficulties But 
when we have nd our own minds 
of these undesirable (but persis- 
tently recurnng) traits, we shall 
find that we have been helping 
all the while to clear the world , 
because this process of ehminat- 
ing jealousy and hatred from our 
own lives is not a selfish occupa- 
ti6n, we are benefiting others even 
more than we benefit ourselves 
in the process 

If you dnve away unchantable 
thoughts from your mmd, other 
thoughts will take their place, 
and these, as a natural conse- 
quence, will probably be kmdly 
thoughts ^ 

Any girl or woman who starts 
the day bnmful of genuine good- 
will for everyone (mcludmg her 
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relatives, fellow^workers, and the people who make a 
noise in the fiat above), and steadfastly refuses to look 
at humamty from any other angle, is not only helping 
herself, but she is helping others whom she meets dunng 
the day 

J||o one wants to encounter a png, t ^ , a person who is 
merely posing as being kind and good and altogether 
virtuous, in order to seem supenor to others , but the 
whole earth is crying out for the clear- visioned, sincere, 
unselfish man or woman who can help others to recognise 
and cultivate the better things of life, rather than grovel 
among those that are ignoble and calculated to shnvel 
the soul 

And the girl who determines that, wuth God's help, 
she will keep her mind free from all unkind cnticism of 
her fellow-beings, and try to discover the good points in 
those with whom she comes into contact, will be helping 
others also to throw off the miasma of jealousy and hatred 
that IS spoiling sO many lives and deformmg personal 
character 

This does not mean that a girl should condone evil, 
or seek to justify obvious wrong-doing m others But in 
many cases it will be found that it is better to fight 
for the good than to rail at the ill ' 

Qnce w e have learnt to regulate 
our own thoughts to some 
extent and to radiate an appre- 
ciativ e rather than a critical 
atmosphere, we can help in a 
definite and practical mannci 
others, who arc inclined to take 
a jaundiced view of their fellow 
creatures to cultivate a more 
sane and healthy outlook since 
good will and a kindly feeling for 
others is wonderfully infectious 
lo single out for commendation 
the go^ points of an absent 
person is sometimes an incentive 
to others to endeavour them- 
selves to produce good points 
But in any case, it is impossible 
for a person to call attention to 
the virtues of an absent acquaint- 
ance without to some extent 
influencing the hearers And if 
the majority were determined to 
discover good rather than the 
reverse in their fellow creatures 
the minority would be powerless 
against them As it is, many only 
want moral support from some- 
one else to enable them also to 
throw off a habit of behttling 
others and being jealous of any 
happiness or success that may 
befall them It is surpnsing how 
much use one may be, merely as 
a moral prop ! 

It IS important, in this con- 
nection, to recognise that people 
who are below par physically, 
particularly those who are suffer- 
ing from any form of nervous 
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ailment, are especially prone to jealousy and unaccount-^ 
able dislikes. Hence war — the greatest of all nerve- 
wreckers — always leaves in its train a seething ferment 
of these evils, with a host of attendant ills, such as 
rudeness, irritability, bad temper, impatience, and that 
over-wTought feeling wliich we call exasperation. 

Once we grasp the fact that much of the present-day 
unrest is really a physical disease requiring specific 
treatment, we shall find it easier to be patient with 
others who may seem to us to be very unreasonable at 
limes * 

^nother wray w^e can help others is by returning good 
for ill, as our Lord commanded. This is the only 
possible w^ay to restore sw^eetness and health to a world 
that is sour^ and warped with soul-sickness and trouble. 
Therefore, make up your mind to meet all signs of ill-will 
with kindness and patience The shop-assistant w^ho 
seems inclined to be offhand and indifferent as to your 
requirements, may really be more nervy than ill- 
mannered. Possibly she has already had to deal with 
a host of trving customers — not nice people like you or 
me, but fussy, exacting women, who tiy^^ the shop- 
assistant’s temper to the last shred 1 In all probability 
the girl will respond to good manners and kind considera- 
tion on your part , and if she does not, at least you will 
not have damaged your own nerves, or have made hers 
any w orse, as you w ould surely have done had you been 
abrupt or annoyed in return. 

And the same principle can be applied to all our 
intercourse with the world at large Some people do 
seem to be irritatingly selfish at times. But nothing 
serves to counteract tins so effectively as courtesy. 


kindness, and that ever-blessed quality called tact — 
coupled with the reflection that we ourselves may be 
equally irritating’ to others, did we but know it 1 

Jt may seem far-fetched to connect the renewing of 
mankind with such trivial things as courtesy, 
kindness, patience, and forbearance towards those we 
meet in ordinary daily life ; nevertheless, it is on 
such " trivialities *’ that the very foundations of our 
Empire rest. 

For instance: A sympathetic understanding between 
man and man w^ould go far to neutralise the devastating 
w^ork of the strike organisers, who are responsible for so 
much of the “out of work*' that always follows in the 
wake of industrial friction. 

A desire to give publicity to people’s virtues rather 
than their failings w^ould avert many of the unpleasant 
scandals, and unedifying family feuds, which occupy 
so much space in the papers. 

It was no mere figure of speech used by our Lord 
when He bade us do good to those who hate us. He 
knew that the salvation of the world can only come 
through Love — Christ's love for us, in the first instance, 
and our love for Him and for our fellow-beings, as the 
outcome of His love for us. 

Therefore, let everyone who longs to “do some- 
thing," but does not know where to start, begin wuth a 
systematic effort to wupe out some of the jealousy, 
hatred and misunderstanding still rampant in our land 
The girl who makes it part of her daily work to foster 
human sympathy, and understanding, and good-will, 
will be doing something definite and practical tow^ards 
restoring the balance of the Universe. 




Ovr Paper Pattam* ara bow 
radocaS to Sd. aach axeloLloo 
of pfMtaga 


One>piece Garments 
Easy to BCake 


One-piece garments 
have always a very 
special charm to the 
amateur dressmaker, 
and fashion has been 
unusually kind this 
season in sanctioning 
straight-hanging sim- 
ple styles for all our 
wearing aj)parel that 
particularly lend them- 
selves to being con- 
structed in this accom- 
modating manner. 

When such styles 
are worn, the most 
diffident woiker can 
hunch out on cutting 
lier precious material 
without much fear of 
shipwreck, for it is im- 
possible to go very far 
v^rong when there is 
only one portion of llie 
pattern to manipulate ; 
you merely place the 
straight edge of the 
pattern to a lengthwise 
fold of the material, 
and there you are I 
The small diagrams 
show the shape of each 
garment when spread 
out hat after cutting. 

For the blouse, pat- 
tern No. 9052, )ards 
of material 40 inches 
wide will be needed. 
Ciepe-de-chine, voile, 
or any soft-hanging 
fabric would be suit- 
able. The blouse slips 
on over the head, and 
i-. finished with casings 
threaded with ribl)on 
at the neck and elbow 
edges. This is a most 
useful little pattern for 
a slip to wear under a 
thin blouse or an open- 
work silk or wool 
jumper. 

The apron styles do 
not need much explan- 
ation. For No. 9131, 
1} yards of material 
27 inches wide will be 
needed, and for No. 
8295, 2} yards of the 
same width fabric. 
Cretonne, casement 
cloth, gingham, or 
Tobralco are good- 
wearing fabrics for 
Qousehold aprons. 

In cutting No. 8295, 



No. 9131. 


No, 829$. No. 9008. 


3^7 


the material must be 
folded crosswise and 
lengthwise before plac- 
ing the pattern. 

The dress pattern 
No. 9008 would make 
up prettily in dyed 
Shantung or a fancy 
foulard. 3J yards of 
material 40 inches wide 
will be needed, and 
in like manner to 
No. 8295, the material 
will need to be folded 
acro&> the width as 
well as lengthwise be- 
fore placing the pat- 
tern ; the centre front 
and shoulder edges afe 
slashed as indicated on 
the pattern to form the 
neck opening and 
revers. 

There is one point 
that should be empha- 
sised with regard to 
the making of the latter 
garment. Care must 
be taken when joining 
the gathered section 
to the bodice at the 
under-arm to extend a 
small fold of material 
to the lower edge oi 
the bodice to hold the 
gathers in position, and 
to neaten the raw edge 
of the front of the 
gathers with a piping 
of the material. If an 
attempt is made just 
to seam the gathered 
edge to the bodice in 
the ordinary way, the 
panels at the back and 
front w'ill be inclined 
to bulge, as the con- 
struction of the pattern 
does not permit of a 
seam allowance at this 
juncture. 

Nos. 9052 and 9008 
can be supplied in sizes 
for 34 and 38 inches 
bust measurement, and 
the aprons in size 36 
inches bust measure- 
ment only. Price &/., 
postage id, each extra 
by unsealed pocket 
]x)st, or 2 d, by letter 
post. Address to the 
“ GirPs Own ” Fashion 
Editor, 4, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, 
London, £.C. 4. 


No. 9052. 




The Housewife's 
Spring Campaign 


ClMBlag Walls 
sad Cmtoaass 


lin. 


»y 


OOmDOM-STABUM 


SoMB of ns, endowed with the habit 
of forethought, are already laying our 
domestic plans for the spring campaign. 
We survey, for instance, our discoloured 
walls, and in a depressed spirit compare 
the amount of repapering which w’e 
would fain commission with that which 
we feel we can afiord. Of course, it is 
open to us to undertake the repapering 
ourselves, but even with the most de- 
tailed instructions in the world, there 
is always the risk of haying to call in 
the professional in the end and incur 
the double exx>ense made necessary by 
misplaced economy. Somehow even tlie 
eighth of an inch wrongly calculated in 
the matching of an arabesque or the 
adjustment of a stripe, is apt, after one 
has contemplated it for several weeks 
on end, to assume a power for annoyance 
which at last renders it an impossible 
companion. 

This year I would advise those of 
thrifty mind to do all they can in the 
matter of making their w’all-papers 
'* do " till next season, when, haply, 
the decorator’s charges may have appre- 
ciably declined. 

This is how I w'ould counsel the home- 
cleaner to proceed. Having cleared the 
decks for action, the first thing to do 
is to wield a Turk’s-head broom on a 
long (generally a hinged) stick, so as to 
remove the loose dust from both W'alls 
and ceiling, so that smudginess in the 
later stages may be obviated as far as 
possible. Next comes the careful ex- 
amination of tlie w'alls for grease marks, 
such as may have accrued from the in- 
expert ministrations of the carver. By 
holding a sheet of thin blotting-paper 
over the spot and applying a warm 
iron, such stains can generally, if not 
entirely removed, be reduced to such 
laintness that they become scarcely 
noticeable. 

Ink stains (and your children should 
really be taught to shake their nibs 
into the inkpot, and not to scatter them 
wildly abroad) yield a certain amount 
of their tint, if covered for a spell with 
a warm mixture of cream of tartar and 
citric acid, applied in small quantities 
so as not to spread disaster around. 
If the stain be not sufficiently lessened 
on the first application, a second and a 
third may well be applied. 

For stains of a different nature, a 
paste of fuller’s earth, which will harden 
and afterwards permit itself to be lightly 
brushed off, is likely to prove efficacious. 
Damp salt is also a good medium for 
reducing discoloration. 

Having removed the more distressing 
stains, there remains the cleaning of the 
paper itself. Slices of very stale bread 
passed evenly and smoothly over the 


surface prove a better medium than 
the dough which most housewrives prefer, 
since the soiled portions are rubbed away 
at each pass, thus encouraging no risk 
of subsequent smudge from a dirty 
portion. The work is somewhat labori- 
ous, since it should be done with the 
utmost methodicality, only a yard or so 
at a time being treated that the effect 
may be uniform. Dry bran rubbed into 
a soft sponge represents another method, 
very efficacious for brightening the paper. 
As the bran falls away from the sponge 
a fresh layer should be sprinkled upon it. 
The wise housewife will have spread 
copious dustshcets over her surrounds, 
that she may easily gather up at the 
finish the accumulation of dirt which 
will have descended upon them. 

This is the time, too, when we are apt 
to survey our cretonnes, and wonder 
whether we cannot save some of the 
cost of cleaning by means of washing 
the covers and curtains one at a time at 
home. Some of us have had unfortunate 
experiences of such laudable enterprises 
in the past, but this is because we have 
gone to work with a science unequal to 
our enthusiasm. A firm which is well 
knoAvn for the beauty of its printed 
fabrics and dyed linens, issues to its 
customers directions which enable them 


to carry out washing operations at 
home with complete success. 

The fabrics must first be washed in hot 
water with a good curd soap, which can 
be relied upon to contain no soda, 
a substance which must never come 
into contact with one’s cretonnes, no 
matter how soiled they may be. The 
rinsing must be effected in clean tepid 
water, after which the wringing must 
be done by hand, and not by machine. 
Lastly, the fabric must be put out to 
dry at once. It is wise to wash such 
articles only on a day suitable for dry- 
ing purposes, as immediate exposure to 
the air is an important point in getting 
a successful result. Also, too many 
items should not be attempted at once, 
lest colours " run ” between washing and 
rinsing and between rinsing and drying. 

The unfavourable results so often 
resulting from washing one’s cretonnes 
at home are as a rule traceable to 
the use of inferior powders or soaps, 
or to the fact that boiling water has 
been employed in place of that which 
is just nicely hot. A wringing machine 
is too drastic in its methods to suit the 
character of a printed fabric, while loss 
of time in opening out the wet material 
can be relied upon to act deleteriously 
on the colour. 


Fnmishlag Items on the llarkot 


Art yon Ro-Upholstoriny 7 

If you should happen to be con- 
templating a new spring dress for your 
sofa and easy-chairs, you could not 
light on anything which will offer you 
tougher wear than the corded velour 
that is now being largely used for this 
purpose. It is fast in colour, and made 
ii many shades. Its price is 14$. iid. 
in the fifty-inch width. 

Fnmitnro yon Build 
Yourtolf. 

If you would like to equip your 
garden this spring with good wooden 
seats and chairs, of the type that usually 
represent a substantial outlay, you may 
indulge your desire, and, at the same 
time, save your purse, by investing in 
some of the ” Homebilt " garden furni- 
ture, which will arrive at its destination 
in pieces for you to put together. This 
will be no formidable task, for, with the 
help of screwdriver and hammer, an 
hour will see the job through. Every 
joint is marked on the component parts, 
and a dimensional sketch and full 
instructions accompany each piece of 
furniture, so that the veriest amateur 
can secure a professional result without 
any very great mental or physical 
effort. The furniture is of white wood, 


which one can paint or stain according 
to one’s views. An armchair costs 25s., 
a five-and-a-half-foot seat 35s. 

EmaUthic Electrie 
Effects. 

Those of us whose houses are not 
fitted with electric light are tempted 
to harbour envious thoughts of those 
whose electric installation enables them 
to create all manner of pretty lighting 
effects within their rooms. Exultation 
may, however, take the place of green- 
eyed envy, for it is now possible for the 
gas bracket and chandelier to emulate 
electricity so effectually that unless 
one is in the secret one would hot 
suspect the deceit. One may have a 
porcelain or alabaster bowl as a central 
pendant suspended by metal chains and 
with its jets so skilfully hidden within 
the fitment that one imagines its soft 
light to emanate from a wire filament. 
One can have the small table lamp or 
the stately standard equipped with 
precisely the same decorative shade 
(though, of course, open at the summit) 
as we usually associate with the electric 
lamp, and we can have, likewise, the 
chandelier that pretends to derive its 
light from a series of candle fitments. 
In the latter case the gas jet operating 



above the simulated candle of porce- 
lain is hidden beneath a candleshade 
of silk. 

In fact, there is no type of shade or 
globe which cannot as well be contrived 
for use in connection with gas as with 
electric. The incandescent system, with 
the by-pass that enables one to light 
up without the aid of tap or match, aids 
the deception. One can even turn up 
the central chandelier and the wall 
brackets by means of a switch installed 
by the door, in the manner of the electric 
switchboard. Gas consumers need no 
longer repine. 

A Bijpu Ottoman. 

A small floor ottoman of a convenient 
size to take music or needlework is an 
accessory that most of us can And a 
corner fpr. Covered in cretonne to 
match one’s covers, this costs just 
under £4, justifying the expenditure by 
casing one’s path to tidiness in a remark- 
ably efficient fashion. 

Removablo 

Parquet. 

Those of us who do not happen to 
own our houses, hesitate to instal 
parquet flooring, even though our 
inclinations may lie in that direction. 
It is now possible, however, to have the 
parejuet laid down in removable panels, 
an eighth of an inchin thickness. This 
one can put in position without pro- 
fc.ssional assistance in the first instance, 
and similarly remove it the second. The 
cost js reasonable. 

A NomSlip 
Polish. 

The housewife is often torn between 
her conflicting desires for a finely- 
poli.shed linoleum, and her dread of 
accidents resulting from a slip on its 
shiny surface. The need for a floor 
polish which, while producing a bright 
surface, shall not prove greasy or con- 
ducive to slides and tumbles, has now 
been met. The preparation is priced at 
2s. 6d, a tin, gives a splendid shine to 
the lino, and makes its face firm and 
hard to the touch. 

For tho Bacholor 
Girl 

The divan which is convertible into 
a bed by night does not, as a rule, con- 
sume its own bedclothes by day. For- 
£6 lys, 6i., however, one can now 
acquire such a contrivance, and the 
bachelor girl will, I feel sure, not grudge 
the outlay for so amenable a bit of 
furniture. Its name is tho “ Box- 
under,” and it is fitted with good 
springs and detachable castors. 

Painted Wicker 
Chairs. 

The ordinary wicker chair does not 
add much to the sum total of colour, so 
that the new chairs of brightly-painted 
wicker are most welcome for rooms 
where a brilliant note is needed. You 
may have your chair painted and 


upholstered to suit your own scheme, 
or you may find something to your 
taste among the lacquer-red, sapphire- 
blue, and moss-green chairs that are 
stocked. The upholstery of coloured 
casement cloth provides a contrasting 
tint to the wicker. Prices vary accord- 
ing to size and shape. 

la the Cement 
Cmckins? 

If the brickwork round your fire- 
place is showing .signs of cracking, or 
the tiles of your hearth are threatening 
to part company, there is no need to 
call in the builder and incur a long bill 
for repairs, for there is now on the 
market a putty which will enable one 
quite easily to remedy all such defects 
as efficiently as if the professional had 
been invoked. A couple of shillings 
will buy a tin containing three pounds 
of the preparation. You will find it 
useful for many other household pur- 
poses, such as stopping up mouse-holes, 
repairing steps, etc. 

Tbe PortaUq 
Heaur. 

Now that I perceive the advantages 
of the new portable heaters, 1 could 
wish that I were not quite so well-pro- 
vided with* fitted gas-stoves. There is a 
great economy in being able to take 
from room to room a convenient heating- 
.stove, which can be set down in any 
portion of it that may seem e.specially 
to call for warmth. After warming your 
bed -room while you are dressing, you can 
carry it into the break fast -room, thence 
to your sitting-room, and let it heat the 
hall while you arc out. And if you have 
an invalid, it can warm the bath-room 
while the ablutions are being performed. 
There is a double protection to the flame, 
in the form of a steel core and a sheet 
steel casing, so that there is no risk of 
burning one’s garments when passing 
close to it. Also it possesses underneath 
its body a convenient shelf for warming 
plates, which, in addition to this service, 
prevents the heat from reaching the 
floor. Its price ranges from £z 8s., accord- 
ing to its style of finish. As it consumes 
all its own gas, it needs no flue, gives 
forth no odour, and creates no draughts. 

A Novel BodUproad. 

” Sattyn ” is the name given to the 
new bedspreads with the raised pattern 
on the white ground with the satiny 
surface. This raised design (which, I 
may mention, is permanent in character) 
has the effect of rich hand-embroidery. 
The spreads are made in three qualities 
and a variety of sizes, prices ranging 
from 225 . 

GIom Houim. 

Every day sees more and more of our 
household equipment expressed in glass 
Not alone are we taught to cook in 
fire-proof glass, but our table equipment 
now takes the form of glass of solid t3rpe. 
Jam spoons, butter forks, pickle forks, 
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salt spoons, are among the many table 
impedimenta which are now being pro- 
duced at such small cost that one can 
afford to face the risk of possible break- 
age on account of the silver-polishing 
that they obviate, and the pretty 
sparkling effect they convey. 

Georgian glass is now being copied at 
most reasonable prices, and this is so 
heavy and so simple in construction 
that it does not readily lend itself to 
damage. The silver butterdish, the 
silver jam jar, the silver rose bowl have, 
for the time being, taken themselves 
to the seclusion of the plate-chest, 
awaiting a day when domestic service 
shall be both more plentiful and more 
efficient. 

Even the toilet set has taken on the 
glitter of glass, pin trays and powder- 
pot being of this material in place of 
the erstwhile silver. Door-plates ol 
glass, pierced for screws, are being 
much affected in place of wrought copper 
and brass, and even the tea-table is 
assuming a glass cover that makes the 
laundered afternoon tea cloth a super- 
fluity, a filet mat being placed beneath 
the glass .so as to give the dainty lacy 
effect. Similarly on the toilet table, the 
little d’oilies under the cut-to-meisure 
sheet of glass bring down the laundry 
bill very considerably. 

The TeUe 
SMh. 

A tabic sash is just a runner which is 
intended to be placed across the width 
of a table instead of down its length. 
Some exceedingly decorative effects 
are to be secured by means of these 
” sashes,” which, for the most part, 
are made of antique-finished hide or 
of crocodile-grained leather. They are 
completed by means of fringes of leather 
in a lighter tint, and a long leathern 
thong is threaded through the edges to 
form a border. Prices range from 
345. to 2 guineas. 

Th« Nunwry 
Picture. 

It is a good plan to vary the nursery 
pictures from time to time, for a picture 
always seen soon loses its attractions 
for the child mind. It is easy to 
cover a .sheet of cardboard to fit an 
existing frame, paste on top a sheet of 
black paper, and on this gum either 
brilliant flowers cut from wall-papers, or 
gay little pictures taken from magazine 
covers (The Woman’s Magazine pro- 
vides excellent covers for such decorative 
purposes), carefully cutting away any 
printed matter. A child often needs 
fresh stimulus in its surroundings, par- 
ticularly if inclined to be lethargic^ 
and this constant change in decorative 
detail will often prove extraordinarily 
inspiring. Besides, it will afford the 
parent a useful means of ascertaining in 
which direction the child’s artistic tastes 
may lie. 



A Jumper for Semi>eveiilng Wear 


MAt«ruus, 


4 hanks of Knox’s “ Fal- 
con ” Linen Floss, size “B,” 


No. 31 IK, grey, and i hank 


No. SK, saxe blue, 1 pair 


of size 9 needles. 


The original was designed 


for a figure of 34-36 inches 


bust measure. Knox’s ‘‘Fal- 


con” Linen Floss gives a 


beautiful silk effect, and is 


never-ending wear. 



Long - Stitch is a plain 
knittetl stitch, pulled up to 
have a long apj^earance. 

FronL — Cast on 96 St, k 
3 rows plain. 

4M A*07 v. — Plain, long st. 

5/// Jvn7v . — K 5th long St, 
take over 4 st you passed, 
k 6th st, take over 4 st, 
k 7th st, take over 4 st, 
k 8th st, and take over 4 st, 
n )w k these 4 st plain, this 
forms pattern. Repeat un- 
til cn 1 of row. This gives 
you 12 patterns. 

6th Row. — Plain. 

%th R<nv. — Plain. 



Knit 2 more patterns. 

Neck. 

Then k 32 st and cast oft 
3a, then k remaining 32. 
K this same as border until 
you have 6 patterns, then 
cast on 32 st. K remaining 
32 same as the other side, 
then work 2 more patterns, 
thus forming a square neck. 

St«lA Paii«la. 

Remaining st knitted in 
stocking-web st length re- 
quired to fit insertion at 
neck. 

Back. 

Now work in stocking- 
web st length required, and 
finish with band of knitted 
insertion same as the front. 


This most-ittrsctive Jumper is knit in Knox's " Falcon " Linen Floss 


*jth Rirof. — Plain. 

^th Row.— Vlam, long st. 
loth Row . — K 5th long st, take over 4 st you passed, k 6th st, 
take over 4 st, k 7th st, take over 4 st, k 8th st, and take over 4 st ; 
now k these 4 st plain. Repeat until end of row. 
iiM /W.— Plain. 12th /i’iirt/.— -Plain. 

13M Plain. 14/^ Ro 7 v.- Plain, long st. 

15M Ro7tf.—K 5th st, take over 4 st you passed, k 6th st, take 
over 4 st, k 7th st, take over 4 st, 8th st, take over 4 st j now k 
these 4 st plain. Repeat until end of row. 

i6th .AVw.— Plain. lyth Plain. 

18/// Row. — Plain. 19//1 .AW. — Plain, long st. 

20th AW.— K 5th st, take over 4 st you pa.ssed, k 6th st, take 
over 4 st, k 7th st, take over 4 st, k 8lh st, take over 4 st ; now k 
these 4 st plain. Repeat until end of row. 

1 In'* finishes band of insertion for bottom of junqier. 

21 Rozo . — K 2 inches stocking-web st. 

Then divide st into 3 parts, each side part being knitted in the 
slocking- web st, and the centre part knitted same as pattern at 
bottom of juniper. Add 16 more st to each side of front panel. 


needle. K 5 inches, 


Cast on 80 st. 

K in stocking-web .st, de- 
creasing at end of every 
2nd row, until you have 
and then do 3 patterns of 


72 st on 
insertion. 

Edcinc for Neck. 

Work in blue, and, beginning at shoulder, put 2 d c 3 ch and 
2 d c in 1st st, miss I st, i d c in next st, and continue all round 
the neck. 

Belt 

9 ch, miss 3 ch, then i tr in each st to end of row, 3 ch, turn. 
In the 2nd row miss the i tr over which the 3 ch stands, and 
continue these rows until the belt measures 50 inches. Make a 
fringe on both ends of the band, threading strands alxiut 4 inches 
long into the treble. 

To Make-up the 
Jumper. 

Sew the fronts on the wrong side, and take care that the top is 
quite level, then Ijegin at this point and sew downwards. Now 
join to fronts just level with neck and sleeve ends. Join up the 
under-arm seams. 

Well iron jumjier with damp cloth and hot iron. 


Eliminating Heavy Houaework 

You can Hire • Powerful Vacuum-Cleunor and Work it Youraolf 


Do you know that, although it may 
coit you several pounds to have your 
hou.se and its contents professionally 
cleaned by a vacuum-cleaning firm, the 
same firm will, in most instances, leave 
its appliances in your possession for 
your own manipulation for twenty-four 
hours at a cost of a few shillings ? You 
must book your date in advance, for at 
this time of year its engagement-book is 
apt to become very full, and prior to 
its visit you would do well to put your 


rooms in order for its reception, so that 
you may make the very most of its 
presence. Naturally, the machine will 
be of a far more powerful and massive 
type than that which the ordinary 
housewife would purchase on her own 
account, but she can perfectly well 
manipulate it herself, and, with someone 
to relieve her at intervals, clean her 
rooms and her hangings as efficiently as 
if she had gone to a big expense. 

The woman who cannot afford the 


purchase of a vacuum-cleaner of her 
own might well loan a machine from 
the makers every quarter until she has 
saved the necessary sum for its pur- 
chase. By acquiring a machine on the 
hire-purchase system she will not have 
to pay more than a modest percentage 
on the ordinary purchase price, so that 
if she be not of the type which finds 
it easy to put away money except under 
direct pressure, this method of attaining 
her end may prove of distinct benefit. 
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CAMl KNtCkFRS IN THK 
NBW POINTED STYLE. 

No. 9312 

Sizes for 34 and 36 
inchea bust measure. 


UUASSILKE AND DIKBC lOlKE 
KNICKERS 

No. 9313. 

Sizes for 24 and 26 
inches waist measure. 


The New 
Underwear 


The newest underwear designs are 
following the trend of the outer 
wear fashions with their straight 
hanging lines and irregular hems» 
.and very graceful garments are the 
result, as will be seen from the 
illustrations at the loja of this page. 
The special charm of the under 
skirt below is the fact that the 
necessary fulness has been encased 
on the hips, where it is kept from 
puckering up round the ligiire. 


Paper Pattema. price 8d. each, 
postage Id. each OKtra by unsealed 
packet post, or 2d. bj letter post 

Address to tfke ** GbPs Own ** Fashion 
Editor. 4. Bourerie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


A DAINTY SLIP ON NEGLIOaE 

No 9311. 

Sizes for 34 snd 36 Inches 
bust measure. 


For making coloured under- 
wear, Horrockses’ ** DIaphs- 
lene ’* is obtainable in a variety 
of pretty shades, and has a soft 
silky appearance that is very 
Buitabie for fine underwear, and 
more durable than silk itself. 




Two sti sight pieces of material comprise the 
Princess Slip on the right. 



This diagram ahowa clearly the construction of the underwear models 
above. It will be noticed that the knlokera of No. 9312 are formed of a 
folded square of material, and the atralght-llne fulness and Irregular hem 
form themselves quite naturally when the square la dropped at each side 
In the Brassiere, No. 9313,'a close fit Is ensured by making the closing 
at the nnder-arm. 


A NEW SI VLB PRINCESS SLIP 

No. 9314. 

Sizes for 34 snd 36 Inches bust messure. 
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Captlvatiag Co<A«ry Aprons 


There need now be no same- 
ness of design about the house- 
wife 's stock of aprons; these 
can show as much variety as 
do her blouses and hats. 

Here are two extremely prac- 
tical little models, each ex- 
pressing quite a new idea for 
shaping the very necessary' 
cookery apron, and no 
housekeeper could ob- 
ject to being surprised 
by an unexpected caller 
\>hen adorned with one 
of these attractive little 
garments. 

The apron on the left- 
hand side of the page 
has a bib in corsage 
effect extending right 
round the figure, and 
shoulder straps that 
button on to the front 
ot this. Its only trim-* 
ming is a narrow 
coloured bind along 
all edges, and where 
the bib and skirt 
join. Fora cooking- 
apron, linen, case- 
ment cloth, cre- 
tonne, or some fairly 
stout material should 
be used ; but the de- 
sign would be quite 
as suitable for mak- 
ing in a flow'ered 
voile or some soft 



Apron with Bib that extends round the 
body and fastens at the centre back. 
No. 9306. 


clinging material for 
use as a sew'ing or after- 
noon tea. apron. 
jards of mate- 
nal 36 inches 
^ w i d e will be 
needed for 
making. 

The design on 
the right is cut 
in one piece, 
slips over the 
head, and ex- 
tends into a deep 
close-fitting 
yoke at the back 
w'hich buttons to 
the front at 
each under- 
arm. Here 

/• 

again for 
cooking pur- 
poses it is 
best to use 
some fairly 
stout fabric, 
and the 
flow ers for 
applique can 
be cut from 
an odd piece 
of chintz or 
cretonne. 

To apply the flowers, 
tack them carefully into 
position and button- 
hole all round the 
edges, using a chain or 


stem-stitch to connect the groups by 
trailing stems. The neck and arm- 
hole edges are neatened by simple 
tacking 
stitches in em- 
broidery 
thread, 
yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches 
wide will be 
needed for 
making. 

All binding 
strips for 
curved edges 
should be cut 
about I inch 
wide on the 
bias, and ap- 
plied by stitch- 
ing one edge 
of the strip flat 
along the 
curved edge, 
theother being 
hemmed down 
on to the wrong 
side. 

These two 
aprons are 
supplied in the 
medium size 
only, price 8</., 
postage \d. each extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 2 d. by letter post. 
Address to the ** Girl's Own Fashion 
Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 



Appllqued flowers trim this sttraciive 
little One-piece Model. 

No. 9307. 


FaUaf up th« 

Fnmlttara. 

You may wonder what is meant by 

filling up " the furniture, but if you 
happen to possess any specimens that 
have, in the course of years, developed 
little hollows and unevennesses in the 
surface that make them look as if 
they had been bruised or indented, you 
will recognise the state of affairs for 
which I propose to suggest a remedy. In 
many cases, old pieces of furniture are 
sold with their hollows and hples filled 
up by means of wax, which, in the course 
of time, wears down or falls out. In 
such cases it is well to remove the whole 
of the filling by means of a hot iron 
passed over several thicknesses of blot- 
ting-paper, leaving the hollow clear for 
its new supply. This will consist of a 
mixture made of equal parts of resin 
and beeswax, melted to a smooth con- 


Inside the Home 

sistency and coloured with suflicient 
Venetian red to match the wood. This 
should be pressed well into the part so 
that the hollow is entirely filled, after 
which a little lin.seed oil should be 
applied to give a suitable surface. 

Tables and chairs that have been 
kicked or otherwise maltreated by small 
folk can be restored to smoothness of 
surface by means of a warm iron applied 
over wet brown paper. The damp 
warmth thus applied to the wood will 
have the effect of drawing it up and 
slightly expanding it so that its original 
contour is restored. A little furniture- 
polish will remedy any dulness that the 
process may have engendered. 



A house that is liberally equipped 
with linoleum may mean a really for- 
midable amount of labour for those 
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whose job it is to keep it in a due degree 
of polish. A .speciality is now being made 
of a “ Permanent Polish,*' which en- 
tirely does away with all necessity for 
attention other than that bestowed by 
a daily dusting and a monthly wash. 
The dusting is done by means of a cloth 
tied over a mop-hcad, and the wa.shing 
by means of a rag wrung out in warm 
soapy water. Though the preparation 
is known as polish, it is actually more 
in the nature of a very fine, very thin 
varnish, which provides a surface to the 
linoleum and is indifferent to moisture. 

Beyond the fact that this preparation 
contains shellac and methylated spirit, 
I am unable to tell you what other 
ingredients enter into its composition, 
since this is a trade secret. But if you 
need to varnish or re-varnish your furni- 
ture I may say that an excellent varnish 
is to be made for this purpose from a 


A Slip-on Dress that can be Ironed Flat 


What more desirable feature 
for a washing house -frock 
can be claimed than that it 
can be spread out quite flat 
for ironing? It is essential 
for the comfoit of the woman 
who does any pait of hei 
own housework — and count- 
less numbers of our readers 
are doing the bulk of their 
own at the present time— 
that she should have frocks 
for the purpose that can be 
easily laundered. Nothing 
1$ more depressing than a 
soiled cotton frock, and 
nothing more tends to insp’ 
one with fresh couiage tor 
the daily routine tasks than 
to be able to start the day 
clad in a crisp, fresh, clean 
one 

The foundation of the diess 
is just an all-down magyar- 
shaped oveiall winch slips on 
over the head, and can have 
a placket cut at the left hand 
side if necessary The collar 
IS only fastened to the back 
of the neck, so that it can be 
laid out flat for ironing Ihe 
wide sash belt is then placed 
round the waist, and the ends 
of the collar buttoned to this 
to hold It in position. 



Pattern No 9310. Price 8d.. poatoge extra 


Not only is this dress easy 
to make and easy to iron, 
but it IS the easiest garment 
m the world to get into 
Thus you will be saving time 
in every direction by sending 
foi a pattf rn and making one 
for youiself. 

Choose a pretty patterned 
piint, “Tobralco** or ging- 
ham, if a house-fiock is re- 
quited, and make the collai 
and cuffs and sash of white 
oigandie Or the design 
could also be earned out in 
washing silk, or some rather 
bettei material, for an attrac- 
tive little outdoor frock for 
summer wear 

Pattern No g3io can be 
supplied in sizes foi 34 and 
^6 inches bust measure M i- 
terul required for cithei size, 

j lids ^6 or 40 inches wide, 
with li yaids of a contrasting 
shade for collar, belt, etc. 

Pattern, puce Sd , postage 
id extra by unsealed packet 
post, or zd by letter post. 
Address to the ** Girl's Own " 

I ishion Editoi, 4, Bou\ene 
Stieet, hleet Street, London. 
EC 4 


pint of methylated spirit, three ounces 
of shellac half an ounce ot mastic, the 
same weight of oil of turpentine eight 
grains of camphor, one ounce of Venice 
tui pen tine, and three ounces of gum 
^andarach 

And if FOOT Hands 
Suffar. 

But before you apply any of these 
preparations I would counsel you to 
mb your hands with the new prepara- 
tion that motorists and house proud 
housewives are finding so indispensable 
to their well-being Its name is " Peldo,** 
and It IS an antiseptic cream which 
leaves a soluble skm on the surface so 
that no dirt can penetrate to the pores 
When the sullying work is over, one 
just washes the hands in the ordinary 
way, and both soil and cream vanish 
away A tube of the preparation costs 
6d. 


Inside the Home 

Continued from opposite pege. 


Go to Nature 
for Colour. 

Just about this time of year I receive 
a number of appeals for assistance m 
determining the colour-scheme for a 
sitting room a bed room or a hall Will 
green go with purple ^ I am asked or 
should grey be combined with brown ? 
Now, since the shades of each of the 
colours of the spectrum are capable like 
Woman, of infinite varict> it is often 
difficult to give in such cases really reli- 
able advice One may have one tint in 
one’s mind's eye, while one’s corre- 
spondent may be visualising something 
directly opposite 

If one ne6ds to have one’s colour- 
scheme ratified, one cannot do better 
than go directly to Nature If one finds 
that she has combined the same tones 
in flower or tree or seashore, one may 
rest assured that one has good authority 
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foi one’s arrangement, but if one cah 
find no such precedent, one will prob 
ably discover failure ahead Greens, for 
instance are almost numberless in their 
shades and subtleties, but Nature, in her 
daffodils, her gorse, her primroses, her 
buttercups, will tell us, should we 
require guidance, exactly what shade 
to combine with our yellow, our gold, 
01 our orange 

Again when it comes to home-dyeing, 
some lovely effects arc to be gained by 
going diicct to Nature for the dyes 
Bilberry juice, for instance, will give 
a finer purple than any you can buy in 
powder form, while brackcn-tips, boiled 
for a couple of hours, wnll give a beauti- 
ful orange dye A little expenmenting 
with lichens from our woods will enable 
you to dye fabrics to lovely browms, 
while the root of the madder will pro- 
vide you wath shades of rose 



Simplifying the Children's Underwear 


When planning the children’s underwear, the main point to be trimmings are applied flat to the hemmed edges of arm- 
considered is the child’s hole, etc. (which is 

comfort, and, looked the method of trim- 


at from this stand- 
point, garments that 
have the weight hang- 
ing from the shoulde*** 
are much more to Ik? 
desired than those that 
have to be fastened 
round the waist. All 
the garments illustrated 
on this page have this 
feature. 

Another great point 
in the favour of these 
little “envelope*' de- 
signs is that by this 
means one garment can 
be made to serve the 
purjKDse of two. Fur 
instance, any of these 
garments could be worn 
in the place of chtmise 
and knickers, thus cre- 
ating a saving in ma- 
terial, lime sj^enl in 
making, and time and 
exj^ense in laundering. 
For summer wear, too, 
it is always a gain to 
lie able to dispense 
with the extra bulk 
round the figure caused 
by garments that over- 
lap each other. 

Vet another feature 
that might almost be 
Slid to outweigh all 
the other advantages 
of these practical little 
garments is the fact 
that each of them can 
l>e spread out practic- 
ally flat for launtlcring 
— a feature that will 
appeal strongly to those 



niing underwear that 
is most in vogue at 
the moment), the work 
of ironing the garment 
will be considerably 
lightened. 

In the little Pattern 
No 9029 you will 
notice that practically 
three garments are in- 
cluded in the one by 
buttoning on a petti- 
coat flounce to the 
“envelope” chemise. 
This garment would be 
particularly applicable 
where a girl is inclined 
to lie stout, as she 
often is in her early 
teens. 

The “envelope” in 
No. 9029 is fastened 
by slipjiing it through 
a slot cut in the front 
of the chemise, and 
buttoning with two 
buttoas ; in No. 8598 
the flap buttons over 
the front of the che- 
mise; in Nos. 8523 
and 9074 the curved 
edges lietween the legs 
are faced with bias 
facings and buttoned 
together ; and in No. 
8861 the back and 
front edges arc simply 
buttoned together be- 
tween the legs. 

“Tarantulle” is an 
excellent fabric for 
making children’s un- 
derwear, and is made 
in three weights — 


who have their chil- 


standard, line, and 


dren’s garments laun- No, 8861. 

deredathome. Sliei for and 14 

'1 he shoulder fasten- Material reiulred for tlic 

ings do away with 1 2 ycare, li yards 40 Inches 

any need of gather- 
ing or drawing up 

" , , , Sizes for 12 and 14 years, 

the neck edges, and Material required for size 
if any lace edges and 12 years, I i yards 40 inches 
** wide. 


No. 6020. 

Sizes for 12, 14 and 18 years. 

Material required for size 14 
years: envelope chemise, 2 
yards 36 inches wide ; petticoat 
flounce, I yard 36 inches wide. 

No. 8598. No. 8523. 

Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 years. Sizes for 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

Material required for size Material required for size 

4 years, 1} yards 36 inches 6 years, 1| yards 40 inches 
wide. wide. 


superfine — at varying 
prices. 

The price of each 
pattern is 8</., post- 
age It/, each extra 
by unsealed packet 
po.st, and 2 t/, by letter 
post. 


IMPORTANT 


The Editor it pleatod to antwor general queries free of charge, if a Coupon it enclosed 
from the Current Number. But all letters requiring an answer, and jJl inquiries about 
our Publications and our Paper Patterns, must be accompanied by a stamped and fully 

addressed envelope for reply 
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Answers ‘ to Correspondents 

No chorfo is mado for oaswerinv our Roudort, but a Coupon from tho Curront Number (on page of udrortisomonts facing 
tho first page of tost) most be enclosed, also a stamped addressed enrelope, as the bulk of the Answers are sent bjr post 



Flowers from Anonsrmous 

Readers. — I have to thank 
several correspondents (who 
modestly omitted names and 
addresses) for some boxes of 
lovely flowers. These have 
cheered us greatly, and were 
most welcome. Thank you 
all very much indeed. It 
is so pleasant to know that 
readers think of us in this 
kind and friendly manner. I 
am only sorry that I cannot 
write a personal letter to 
each donor. 

Margaret — Cr‘‘chc work, 
like every other branch of 
specialised work, requires 
training, and the cost varies 
with tne efficiency of the 
training. Well-educated girls 
who cannot afford the tho- 
rough Nursery Course, find 
in crf^che training an oppor- 
tunity of becoming profi cicnt 
in the general management 
of children. The majority 
of the best institutions arc 
affiliated to the National 
Society of Day Nurseries, 
whose Cie he Inspector will 
be pleased to answer inquirit'S 
(if a stamped addressed eii- 
\'elope is enclosed). The 
addn*ss is 4, Sydney Terrace, 
iulham Road, London, S.W. 

O. S- The lAfeof J. Hud- 
son Taylor, by Dr. and Mrs. 

Howard Taylor, can be ob- 
tained from our office, in two vols. Vol. I., 
“Theiriowth of a Soul,” 7^. (yd. net; Vol. IL, 
“The (irowth of a Work of God,” price 
9.S'. net. , , ^ . 

Mrt. J. — Your story suffers from a defect 
that is responsible for the rejection of 
thousands oi MSS. every year -it lacks 
“ form.” You have a good plot, and wnte 
fluently ; but you have never studied how 
to balance your story. 

This is a universal 
fault with beginners. 

Read the chapters on 
“ Foini,” and ” Right 
Selection ” in The Lure 
of the Pen,"' which was 
written specially for 
beginners w’ho want 
to earn a living by 
writing, but have no 
idea how to tram for 
the profession. You 
can train youiself if 
yot follow the course 
suggested in tliis book. 

F o r t u n a. — H c s b a 

Stretton’s books can 
be obtained from this 
office. They are still 
immensely p c^p u 1 a r. 

Jess tea* s First Prayer^ 

Jessica's Mother, Little 
Mefi's Children, and 
Alone in London are 
published in the ” Bou- 
veric Series,” each 2d. 
net, a remarkably 
cheap scries, that would 
suit your purpose ad- 
mirably. You can ol)- 
tain them through any 
bookseller, or direct 
from this office, postage 
extra. 

'^ra. Coleman. — 

thn^ the tea cosy de- 
sign' you require is the 
one illustrated at the 
bottom of the page. 


A HUO-AIE-TIGHT. 

Directions will be found in. ** The Popular Knitting Book. 

Uandoga — If you knit your jumper in 
linen thread, you will get the silky effect 
you desire, with far better wearing qualities 
than you would get from a silk jumper. 
Messrs. Knox manufacture a beautiful 
linen thread for this purpose, and I can 
strongly recommend it. Ask for Knox’s 
Falcon Pure Flax Linen Jumper Floss. 
You can get it in a wide variety of colours. 


It has the beautiful sheen 
of pure flax thread, and the 
wear is endless. If you are 
unable to get it in your 
country town, write to The 
Linen Thread Company, 
76, Little Britain, London, 
E.C. I, and they will send 
you patterns. Linen threads 
are being used extensively 
now, on account of their 
beauty and durability. 

ToUintton. — Ribbed knit- 
ting certainly takes a little 
longer to do than plain knit- 
ting, but it has very decided 
advantages for some articles 
of wear, because it allows 
the garment to fit itself to 
the figure — expanding where 
necessary, and closing in 
where a narrower effect is 
desired, without looking too 
Diilky. A very useful form 
of ribbing for coats, jumpers, 
and socks is 3 stitches knit 
plain and i stitch purled. 
This lies so flat that it almost 
looks likr a plain kmt sur- 
face, but the purl nb gives 
It abundant elasticity. Men’s 
sixks are always better if 
nbbed, as this helps to keep 
them from slipping down. 

Dorcas. — The hug-me- tight 
illustrated on this page is 
the type of garment that 
will be most useful to an 
elderly lady to wear under 
her coat. Full directions for making will be 
found in The Popular Knitting Book, pub- 
lished at our office, price zs. 6d. net ; by 
post 2S. lod. 

Younf Journalist — There are plenty of 
openings in the joiirnalisbe world for the 
girl with useful practical ideas, who knows 
how to turn them to account for her paper. 
There is always room in every profession for 
new workable ideas, 
and Fleet Street is no 
exception. But, un- 
fortunately, the larger 
proportion of girls and 
women who are seeking 
work on newspapers and 
magazines at the mo- 
ment have very little 
to offer in the way of 
new ideas ; and it is 
useless to hope to get 
a post where the Editor 
will supply the ideas 
and merely ask the 
journalist to carry 
them out. What every 
editor wants, and is on 
the look-out for, is tiie 
worker with ideas, who 
knows how to put 
those ideas on paper. 
I cannot go into the 
subject in detail here; 
I have already dealt 
wiCh it in The Lure of 
the Pen. But if you 
have any new ideas to 
suggest— unhackneyed 
subjects that would be 
likely to interest the 
public— send them to 
me, or to any other 
editor. I myself am 
only too glad to con- 
sider anything that is 
new ana likely to ap- 
al to our readers, 
am always seeking 
the contributor with 
something fresh in the 



A TBA COSY OF 1.1NBN WITH FILET CROCKET INSERTION. 

Full Erections art published in ** Dietinctive Crocket," published at 
this oj^, price as, 6d , ; by post as. sod, 
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Aiisw«n to Conoipondoiitt 



A BbAtllFUL D’OILY IN CONNEMARA LACE. 
This/aicinati*tg work is deseribod in *'PUlc^v Lace and iland-Made 
Trtwwwgi," published at our office , Prtee as. td ; by post as. io</. 


back of her bead. Only it must 
be new and likely to interest the 
public. 

A Teoohms Quonr. — Teaching 
needlework in a Girls' School is 
not identical with the teaching 
of needlework in a Training Col- 
lege. The latter would necessitate 
some form of Technical Training, 
whereas the requirements in a 
Girls’ School woiud vary with the 
type of school. In both cases it 
would be an advantage to hold 
the Certificate of some Technical 
Board, such as the City and 
I'auilds of London ; or, if not, of 
some local centre, particulars of 
which can be obtained from the 
local Education Authorities. As 
to residence, the requirements 
differ in various localities. Some- 
times tlie Diploma is granted after 
attendance at certain courses of 
instruction, and in other instances 
the examination mav be taken on 
pa>Tuent of a fee. l^or either of 
the appointments you mention, 
proof of a good general education 
w'ould probably be required ; and, 
if a post m a Training College is 
sought, some knowledge of the 
conditions of Elementary Educa- 
tion \iould be an advantage, as 
n ell as some experience in teach- 
ing. 

E. G. — As I do not know of what 
substani e the vases are composed, 

I am not quite sure w'hat to ad- 
Mse for painting them. If they 
will take oil <*olour, you could 
make a nice soft shade of grey- 
blue, by mixing cobalt blue, yel- 
low tx'hfe, and rose madder with a foundation 
of flake white. The blue should predominate, 
and the proportion of the other colours will 


depend on whether you wish a slightly violet 
tone (m which rase use a little more rose 
madder) or more green (for which you would 


use moro yellow ochre) : the 
three colours used in equal pro- 
portions would produce a neutral 
grey. If you desire a dull matt 
siutace use the colours very dry, 
and apply with a dabbing move- 
ment of the brush. A pretty 
effect can be obtained by " broken 
colour,” i, 0 .f varying me colour 
in your brush, and blending the 
tones softly together on your 
surface. Treated in this manner 
the vases would look much more 
artistic, and would resemble some 
of the best “art” ware. If de- 
sired, a slazed surface can be 
obtained by a coat of thiu copal 
varnish, applied when the colour 
IS thoroughly dry. 

A Readar (Cawthoraa). — Once 
again 1 have to thank you for 
sending me such a lovely box 
of flowers. These arrived in a 
beautifully fresh condition on 
what happened to be a dull rainy 
day in town, and w'cre the means 
of brightening up the office con- 
siderably. It is very kind of you 
to think of us in this way, 

HL R. — The Boy*$ Owfi Renter, 
which has been prepared by the 
Editor of the Bov's Own Paper, 
will give you a splendid selection 
from which to choose for your 
lads. It is published at the 
“Boy’s Own Paper” Office, 4, 
Bouvene Strt*et, London, E.C. 4, 
price 3s. net ; or you can get it in 
three separate volumes at iv. bd, 
net each. Vol. I. is entitled 
“The Bishop and thcCatei pillar,” 
Vol. II., “Murphy; a Tale of 
Anzac ” ; Vol. III., “Trouble in Dormitory 
Three.” Each volume contains a number of 
recitations suitable for boys of various ages. 


Are Ton Sefegoarded 
Against Fire? 

I SUPPOSE there are few catastrophes 
that we w'ould not sooner face than an 
outbreak of fire in our home, yet com- 
paratively few of us trouble to take the 
simple precautions that may mean so 
much in the case of such an eventuality’. 
We are rather in the position of the 
ostler wlio locks the stable door after 
the theft of the horse, for, as any shop 
that specialises in fire-arresting devices 
will tell you, the majority of customers 
w'ho patronise their wares are the 
individuals w’ho have already had a 
practical experience of their need. 

The simplest and least expensive 
portion of the equipment for controlling 
flames until such time as the fire-engines 
may arrive consists of a set of galvan- 
ised buckets of seamed iron of the first 
quality and of a capacity of two gallons 
(in a larger size they would prove too 
heavy to be of much practical use to 
the amateur) ; their lids are hinged in 
such a way that when tilted these are 
automatically released — in fact, the very 
act of directing them towards the con- 
flagration does all that is necessary, so 
that there is no fumbling with clasps 
and fastenings. Moreover, the lid serves, 
when the bucket is not in use, to exclude 
dust and foreign matter. 

Three of these buckets on each floor 


SliggMtIoiis for 
Howolioldors 

that has not a ready means of escape 
for the inmates is a fair allowance. 
Their cost, including that of a varnished 
rail of hard wood and of brackets for 
fixing it in position, represents an outlay 
of only £2 I2S. 

These buckets, like the hand-grenades 
wliich are filled with a special fire- 
extinguishing liquid and cost 95. 6 d. 
apiece, may be sufficient for overcoming 
an insignificant ou^reak of fire or for 
keeping it within bounds for a reason- 
able time, but for really effective control 
(and this is important in the case of 
dwellings far removed from a fire-station) 
a stirrup -pump which may be connected 
either to a bucket or to a cistern is 
desirable. Such pumps w’ill project a 
forcible stream of water reaching as 
far as twenty-five feet, a faculty which 
renders them of service in their off-time 
for purposes of window-cleaning, yard- 
wasliing, or garden - watering. Three 
guineas will purchase a reliable specimen. 

But for a really serious case of fire, 
perhaps the coil of hose, fitted at one 
end with a tap-connector, is invaluable. 
This connector, as soon as it is pushed 
over a plain-nosed tap, forms a joint, 
and thus provides an improvised hydrant 
from the bath-room, the sink, or, indeed, 
from any part of the house where a 


By 

Mn. OORDON-STABUBS 

water-tap has been installed. One can 
buy a serviceable length of hose, com- 
plete with connector, nozzle, and reel for 
suspending it, for £^. Possibly, by ac- 
quiring the hose separately at a cost of 
15. 6^. a foot, and fitting it oneself with 
the accessories, one may effect a small 
economy. 

A good many folk with top storeys 
equipped with a trap-door on to the roof 
comfort themselves with the assurance 
that such a means of escape in case of 
fire relieves them of the necessity for 
further precaution. But trap doors 
have a way of sticking fast just when 
one needs them, and sometimes the 
ladder by which to reach them happens 
to be situated several floors away. If 
one is really to derive a sense of safety 
in this connection, one must provide one- 
self with an automatic ladder and trap- 
door opener, the cost of which varies in 
proportion to the height of the trap-door 
from the ground. The act of lowering 
the ladder opens the door to the roof. 

Even the floor on which water does not 
happen to have been laid can be safe- 
guarded by the provision of a galvan- 
ised cisterp, fitted with a length of 
tubing. For this, as for the hand- 
grenades, the special chemical liquid 
for fire-extinguishing is useful. 
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Tam of the Worm 

By MARGARET BAKER 


"But the bed-rooms, 

Agnes, so many of 
them and all so small. 

We know from oiir * 
experience at home 
how inconvenient 
such an arrangement 
can be." 

" I had forgotten the bed-rooms." 

" And then there is no larder." 

" I had forgotten that as well. 
You are right, Laura, the house 
would not do for us at all. It is a 
pity, because the garden is just what 
we want. I have never seen such 
beautiful rambler roses since we left 
the ' Laurels.' " JVfiss Agnes paused 
in the embroidery she was fitfully 
executing, and gazed dreamily out 
of the window. " I always loved 
the old rose*walk at the ' Laurels.' 
It will be just at its best now. I 
do wish the house was not empty, 
a garden so quickly runs wild in the 
summer." Slie picked up her work 
again with a sigh. " 1 shall be 
glad when we settle down at last ; 
I miss the garden when the days 
are so warm and sunny." 

" Not more than I miss a house to 
manage," her sister reminded her. 

" 1 wonder, sometimes," Miss 
Agnes began, then hesitated ner- 
vously, stabbing the tablecloth with 
her needle. " I wonder sometimes 
if we should not be wise to take a 
house, even if it does not meet all 
our requirements." 

Mrs. Priestley met the retrograde 
suggestion with the scorn it merited. 

" Occasionally you have as little 
commonsense as Charles himself," 
she said severely. " What would 
be the good of having spent these 
last four years looking for a house to 
suit us, if we take one that does not 
suit us at all in the end ? " 

VoL. 43.— No. 7.-2 C 


Miss Agnes plied her needle in 
abashed silence, while her sister 
rustled through the pages of the 
guide-book on the table before her, 
lier chin a little squarer, her back a 
little straighter than usual ; she 
felt the necessity for firmness. Agnes 
was so easily swayed by the impulse 
of the moment that she lost sight 
of the wide view of the subject. 

" Where were you thinking of 
recommending us to go now ? " 
Miss Agnes asked presently, in a 
subdued voice. 

Mrs. Priestley unbent a little. 

“ I am divided at present between 
Devonshire and Surrey," she rephed 
graciously. " The Devonshire coast 
is " 

" But we spent last autumn 
there ! " 

" Devonshire, as you are no doubt 
aware, has two coasts," Mrs. Pnestley 
said patiently. " On our former 
visit we confined ourselves to the 
north, now I propose that we take 
a couple of centres on the south, 
from which we could leisurely explore 
the neighbourhood. Charles, of, 
course, would be perfectly happy 
there, the scenery, I understand, is 
extraordinarily beautiful, and the 
colouring unique. He would have 
unrivalled opportunities for sketch- 
ing and painting." 

" It is a great distance from 
London," Miss Agnes suggested. 
" And Charles " 

" Exactly what I was about to 
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say; that is the 
reason I put Surrey 
as the alternative — 
Surrey, or Kent, or 
somewhere on the 
Downs, perhaps." 

" Ve — cs," assented 
Miss Agnes doubtfully. 

Mrs. Piiestley warmed to her 
subject. 

" The Surrey lanes are remarkable 
for their beauty ; the country is 
gently undulating, with many magni- 
ficently- wwd 3d commons . Also, ‘ ' she 
continued, in a more natural manner, 
as she ceased to summarise the guide- 
book, " also, I am convinced it is 
just the area in which to look for a 
house such a.s we require." 

" Because it is so near London ? " 

Mrs. Priestley nodded. 

" After all, it is, perhaps, unreason- 
able to expect a choice of houses in 
these provincial districts we have 
been trying. We might try Tun- 
bridge Wells, 1 think, as our first 
headquarters." 

Miss Agnes paused thoughtfully 
in her work. 

" Of course, Devonshire has the 
more romantic scenery, and the 
climate is very mild ; but you are 
right in the choice of houses being 
limited." 

" Then we will settle on Tunbridge 
Wells." And Mrs. Priestley straight- 
ened her neat widow's cuffs with the 
air of one who, having disposed of 
one problem, prepares herself to face 
the next with unimpaired vigour. 

" Had we not better consult 
Charles before deciding definitely ? " 
ventured Miss Agnes. 

" Charles dislikes being worried 
over affairs of this kind," Mrs. 
Priestley said decidedly. " He is 
always ready to fall in with our 
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arrangements Now let me read 
you these extracts about Tunbridge 
Wells and neighbourhood/' 

Mr. Oliver, strolling in through the 
open French window in search of the 
afternoon post and his tea, stopped 
on the threshold. His low melodious 
whistling ended suddenly on an 
entirely original note, tragically 
minor ; his face fell ; if he had been 
a swearing man he would have said 
things which he should not. 

" We were just wishing you would 
come, Charles," Mrs. Priestley said, 
looking up " Can you spare a few 
minutes ? " 

Mr. Oliver did not reply directly 
to the question. He .stepped into 
the room and sat down heavily with 
an air of unhappy resignation. 

" WTiat is wrong with ' The 
Rosary ’ ? ” he a.sked, w'ith a sigh. 

" Quite impossible up.stairs. and 
no larder." 

" But I thought the garden 
was " 

" One requires something more 
than a garden," Mrs. Mestley said 
crushingly. 

" I have been thinking over the 
garden again," Miss Agnes added. 
" The ro.se.s certainly are very beauti- 
ful, but the orchard has been terribly 
neglected, and the aspect is altogether 
wrong." 

" Wliat about the ‘ Towers ' ? " 
Mr, Oliver asked. 

" My dear ! Four entertaining 
rooms ! What could w’e do with a 
place that size ? " 

" There w’as the bungalow we drove 
out to see on the Madderton Road — 
that was surely compact enough ! " 

" Charles, dear ! " pleaded Miss 
Agnes. 

" Well ? " he asked. " What have 
I said now ? " 

" Suggested that dreadful little 
place again. WTiy, we should not 
have room to put up a single visitor, 
and there is absolutely no place for 
you to use as a studio." 

" There was the garage ! " 

" Charles, you shall not muddle 
about in a garage," Mrs. Priestley 
said severely. " After the beautiful 
studio you had at home I should have 
thought you w^ould want something 
better than a garage now. Why, we 
have refused several houses, excellent 
in every other way, because they had 
no room in which you could settle 
comfortably." 

" I could settle comfortably in 
a horse-box or a wash-house, if there 
was any chance of its being per- 


manent," Mr. Oliver ventured 
mildly. 

Mrs. Priestley ignored the remark. 

" Agnes and I have visited every 
possible house in the neighbour- 
hood, and there is not one that 
would suit us," she announced, wnth 
a finality that would have silenced 
a bolder man than her brother. 

She paused majestically and turned 
again to the guide-book. 

" We thought of Tunbridge Wells 
as a first centre," she .said. 

" It will be so convenient for 
you to be nearer town," Miss Agnes 
interposed. 

" And there will be such choice of 
convenient modern houses in a 
residential neighbourhood like that. 
I wonder we had not thought of 
Tunbridge before." 

" Once there we ought to find just 
what we want," Miss Agnes added 
consolingly 

Mr Oliver sighed, perhaps a little 
too audibly, and with the air of one 
who had little faith in such a happy 
consummation. He ro.se and stood 
on the hearth-rug, his hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of his old 
alpaca jacket. 

" When do we leave ? " he asked. 

Mrs. IMestlcy became suddenly 
gracious, having gained her point. 

" That must be arranged to suit 
you, Charles, Agnes and 1 can be 
ready at anytime " — this in a tone of 
mild submission, " If we give Mrs. 
Philips notice to-day we can leave 
these rooms at the beginning of the 
week." 

Mr. Oliver sighed again. 

" Oh, let us get it over as soon as 
possible." 

The post arrived during breakfast 
on Monday. Mrs. Priestley was pre- 
siding in somewhat more tlian her 
usual state. She wore her hat with 
the veil pushed back in a dark line 
across her aquiline nose, and her 
gloves and purse, th& luggage tags 
and keys, and the railway-guide, lay 
on the table beside her. 

She turned the letters over with a 
detached air. 

" There is one from Lapworths," she 
announced. " It is addressed to you, 
Charles ; but I suppose I may open it. 
They must have let * The Laurels ' at 
last . " She opened the envelope as she 
spoke. " The house is still empty," 
she said, in a tone of annoyance. 
" I am not sure, Charles, that you 
did well in choosing Lapworths for 
our agents. It seems to me that 
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there must be carelessness or 
stupidity on their part for a place 
like ' The Laurels ' to stand empty 
so long." 

" Perhaps other people find it as 
inconvenient as you did," suggested 
her brother. 

" Inconvenient ! " echoed Mrs. 
Priestley. "It was most convenient 
in nearly all respects — so many cup- 
boards and store-places and out- 
houses. And, too, remember the 
garden, and the views from all but 
the north windows, and your studio ! 
Not one of the houses we have been 
through was half as convenient 
and charming as ' The Laurels.* " 

Mr. Oliver raised his eyebrows and 
whistled softly. 

" But the absence of modern 

conveniences " prompted Miss 

Agnes. 

" Precisely what Lapworths write 
about. They say they could have 
let many times over if we had 
installed electric light or gas, and a 
modern kitchen range. They also 
speak of some repairs which want 
attending to, and suggest that you 
should go over the house with their 
man next time you are in the neigh- 
bourhood. Not that you would be 
much good, Charles," she added 
parenthetically, with a glance at her 
brother, " because you would not 
know what wanted doing even if 
you saw it." 

" Lapworths' man would explain," 
Mr. Oliver began. 

" Of course he would," Mrs 
Priestley interrupted drily. " And as 
you would not know any better, you 
would agree to all he said, and a 
pretty bill he would run up." With 
which crusliing statement she helped 
herself to marmalade and proceeded 
with her breakfast. 

"If we broke our journey at the 
Junction we might run down to 

Whitenstowe " Miss Agnes began 

hesitatingly. 

" And go over ' The Laurels ' this 
evening," Mrs. Priestley finished for 
her, " Exactly what I was just 
going to suggest. We can stay the 
night at the Blue Boar. I will 
look up the trains in the cab and wire 
Lapworths from the station tele- 
graph office." Mrs. Priestley prided 
herself on her business head and the 
rapidity with which she could grasp 
and deal with any situation. " If 
the repairs have to be made, the 
sooner they are done the better, 
and the sooner wc shall have a 
tenant." 
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The representative of Lapworth 
and Lapworth, estate agents, sat 
upon the gate of * The Laurels," 
kicking hib heels thereon, and 
neutrahsing the scent of the roses 
and S3mnga with a cigar The 
representative of Lapworth and 
Lapworth had sat several times of 
late upon that same gate waitmg to 
show prospective tenants over the 
house, and the situation had begun 
to grow monotonous He scowled 
darkly at the " To Let " board 
nailed to the fence, and ended by 
throwing his cigar stump at it 
Then he slipped off the gate in a 
great hurry and tried to look as 
though he had not even thought of 
occupying a position so detrimental 
to the dignity of his firm 

‘ Oh, the roses t ' cned Miss Agnes 

Mr Oliver paused just inside the 
gate, and his hands went up instinc- 
tively to frame off the picture of the 
flagged walk with its over-ardiing 
roses and bordenng beds of vivid 
blue delphiniums 

" I must really paint that again," 
he muttered, half to himself, and 
stepped this way and that to find the 
best point of view 


Mrs Priestley recalled him sharply 
His last step back had endanger^ 
both her dignity and her foot, and 
there was considerable aspenty in 
her — 

" Charles, Mr Brown is waiting to 
show us the repairs wanted ' 

She laid her hand upon his arm, 
and kept it there as they walked 
up the path — a. necessary precaution, 
for Mr Oliver would have liked to 
stop a dozen times in the short 
distance The representative of 
Lapworth and Lapwoith had pre- 
ceded them and unlocked the door 
Where Miss Agnes had vanished, 
no one knew , she had disappeared 
at the gate, and Mrs Priestley refused 
to allow her brother to go in search 
of her lest he also should not return 
‘ She IS only interested m garden- 
ing,' Mrs Priestley remarked, with 
some annoyance She would be 
very little good if she was here 
It did not appear that Mr Oliver 
was of much more assistance tlian 
his youngest sister would have been 
He dutifully followed m the wake of 
Lap*vorth and I-apworth's excellent 
young man, who seemed a walking 
compendium of catalogues, estimates 


and general information , but he con- 
sistently refused to take any more 
intimate part in the proceedings 

" My dear," he rephed to Mrs 
Priestley’s admonitions, "I do not 
know a damper from an oven- 
plate, so what is the good of my 
interfering ^ " A more observant 
person than his sister at the moment 
might, however, have noticed a 
covert, but keen, interest in all that 
passed 

Miss Agnes joined them, rather 
shame-faced ly, after a while She 
received Mrs Pnestley s crushing 
look with becoming meekness, but 
found opportunity to impart a good 
deal of information to her brother 
about the distressing condition of 
the garden 

" It does grieve me to see it like 
this,' she said, more than once " I 
wish I could superintend the putting 
of it m Older ’ 

Mr Oliver looked at her quiz/i- 
callv 

* Umph * ' he remarked, and turned 
away abruptly perhaps to hide the 
sudden indecorous twinkle in his eye*- 

At the end of an hour they stood 
outside once more Mr Olncr was 
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the last to leave the house. He shut 
the front-door, and taking the key 
from the lock slipped it into his 
pocket. 

Miss Agnes corrected him. 

“ Charles, dear, you forget,** she 
said gently. 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
took out the key again, turned it 
over on his palm, looking at it with 
an odd smile, and then put it back. 

No, I did not forget,** he said 
slowly. 

Mrs. Priestley, who had been 
reiterating her instructions to the 
agent, had not heard what he said. 

" Charles, Mr. Brown is waiting for 
the key.** 

** I do not think we need trouble 
Mr. Brown with the key now that 
the house is not to let,*' Mr. Oliver 
replied casually. 

** Not to let ? ** 

** No, I have taken it." 

Mrs. Priestley’s reception of this 
statement was withering. 

" Charles, pray do not be so ab- 
solutely absurd ! ’* she exclaimed 
tartly. 

Mr. Oliver appeared absorbingly 
interested in his gloves, while the 
ghost of a smile flitted to and fro 
across his face. Suddenly he looked 
up. 

" WTiy did we leave here ^ " he 
asked abruptly. 

** \Miy ? You know as w^ell as 
anybody. The kitchen range ’’ 

" We have just decided to put in 
a new' one, since we cannot let unless 
we do." 

" Then the absence of modem con- 
veniences.’* 

" Have you not j ust given orders for 
electric light throughout to meet the 
requirements of possible tenants ? " 

Mrs. Priestley drew herself up im- 
patiently. 

" Charles, you are too ridiculous 
There were dozens of reasons for our 
leavmg here — remember the way the 
north windows look on to that horrible 
yard wall.** 

Mr. Oliver was imperturbable. 

" Knock it down, take up the flags 
and let Agnes make another rose- 
garden there.’* 

" Agnes has more sense tlian you 
appear to have ; she would not agree 
to any such wild scheme.*' 

But for once Miss Oliver failed to 


follow dutifully in her sister’s wake. 
Her face was hushed and eager. 

" I do not think roses would do well 
there, but a rock garden, perhaps — 
I have always longed for a rock- 
garden." 

Mrs. Priestley wras taken aback, but 
only for the moment. 

" WTiat about the bed-rooms," she 
asked, with the air of one showing a 
trump-card. " Twelve of them, and 
all the size of band-boxes." 

" Knock two into one all round," 
was the prompt rejoiner. 

The agent made an involuntary 
sound that was not exactly a 
cough or a sneeze, and tried to 
appear unconscious of what was 
being said ; Miss Agnes did not 
dare to look in her sister’s direction. 

Mrs. Pnestley made a desperate 
attempt to rall}*^ her forces. 

Do not forget the pink marble 
mantelpiece in the library," she said 
sharply. " You used to declare, 
Charles, that it set your teeth on 
edge ! *’ 

" Paint it," returned Mr. Oliver 
bnefiy. " Look here, Laura, we have 
roamed this island for four mortal 
years to find a house that exactly 
ipeets our requirements ; you have 
looked through hundreds, and every 
one of them has fallen short of the 
ideal. How many houses have you 
refused because they had not big 
sunny windows like these, or cup- 
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boards, or cellars, or larders, or 
roses, or fruit-trees Eke there are 
here. You have here the original 
garden, viewrs, out-houses, healthy 
situation, studio, and everything 
else you have tried to find elsewhere 
in conjunction with the few improve- 
ments after which you hanker." 

** I wonder if Joe Basnett still 
docs jobbing-gardening," Miss Agnes 
remarked irrelevantly. “ I must see 
him to-night." 

Mr. OUver laughed. 

" It is two to one, Laura ; you will 
have to give in." 

" But the expense of putting things 
right," said Mrs. Priestley, deUver- 
ing her last despairing shot. 

" My dear, it will be cheaper to 
rebuild the entire upper storey than 
to go on as we have been doing, 
living in lodgings and traveUing so 
much." 

" But really, Charles ’’ 

Mr. Obver interrupted her. 

"See, Laura, leave the orders for 
the alterations we had agreed to as 
they stand — ^it seems we shall have 
to make them whether we stay or 
not ; and then, while you have the 
workmen m the house, just have any- 
thing else done you bke. I will go 
and dismiss that young man now, and 
give him a message for Lapworths." 

" Have anything else done you 
like," echoed Mrs. Priestley. " That 
is so like Charles, he has not a 
scrap of practicalness about him." 
She began poking the gravel with 
her umbrella. " The mantelpiece 
might be painted mahogany to match 
the furniture," she said presently, 
half to herself. Then a few minutes 
later — " I aun not sure which wnll 
be the best way to have the bed- 
rooms altered. As soon as Charles 
comes back with the key we will 
go back to the house and look at 
them. I only hope he is not giving 
all sorts of senseless orders to 
Lapworths’ man." 

Mr. OEver’s orders, however, 
had been few, and the representative 
of Lapwortb and Lapworth paused 
on his way out to execute the last 
of them. He cUmbed the gate for 
the second time, wrenched the " To 
Let ** board ofi the fence, and 
dropped it among the bushes. Then 
he started ofi towards the town. 

" Rum old girl 1 ** he muttered. 
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I*VE never met any girl quite like you 
before " 

'* And I have hardly ever met any 
men at all ** Rosemary’s answer came 
quickly after her compamon’s remark, 
and her eyes looked with amused mterest 
into the face of the young man who sat 
beside her. They were in the 


“ What makes you so different from 
other gurls ? " he asked, ringing the 
changes upon his original statement 
** I expect because I have hved a 
different kind of life/* Rosemary said 
Excepting for a year at school I always 
hved in a little I^rench village, until a 


few weeks ago I scarcely knew anything 
about English life or Enghsh homes 
before " 

“ That's why you are so much more 
keen about things than other girls are 
You are not an atom bored or blasi ** 
**Blas^?** Rosemary laughed her 


conservatory of a house belong- 
ing to one of Bertha Sterndale’s 
intimate friends, and on this 
evening in June, Rosemary had 
been brought by her aunt to 
an At Home *’ and informal 
dance, which she was enjoying 
to the top of her bent 
When Bertha's rather coldly- 
worded invitation had reached 
the Manor House, Rosemary's 
first instinct had been to refuse 
it, but her father so obviously 
wished her to accept, that she 
had fallen in with his wishes 
“ Don’t let us make unneces 
sary occasions for family squab- 
bles or bitterness," he said 
Take all the sunshine you can 
into Bertha's home, and warm 
up her chilly atmosphere " 
And although hti aunt s 
manner to her was more that 
of a fiigidly polite acquaint 
cince than a near i elation 
Rosemary found herself able 
to t \tract a great deal of en- 
jo-N ment out of htr visit She 
was possessed of the happy 
temperament which can find 
pkasure in the most unlikely 
places and her aunt could not 
but unbend a little before her 
guests eager enjoyment of 
what seemed to herself most 
tame and ordinary occurrences 
To Bertha, I dith Robinson s 
‘ At Home ' was merely rather 
a boring performance to be got 
through as quickly as possible, 
but Rosemary found every 
moment of the evening en 
trancing The big rooms with 
their blaze of lights, and the 
colour and fragrance of flowers, 
the well-dressed women the 
music, and her own partners, 
who seemed to enjoy dancing 
with her, each of these in turn, 
and all of them combined, gave 
the girl an intoxicat ng little 
sense of novelty and delight 
The young man who sat be- 
side Rosemary under a great 
palm in the conservatory 
showed in his c\es his sense 
of the girl s attractiveness, and 
he leant a httle towards her 
and watched her eager face 
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refreshing laugh ** There is nothing for 
me to be bias/ about. I couldn't be either 
bias/ or bored when I am alw^ays having 
new sensations, and coming across new 
ideas and new people. I’ve never been 
to a party like this before ; and I even 
love my new frock. * ’ Her hand smoothed 
the folds of the white gown she wore, 
and her eyes met the admiring eyes 
fixed upon her with a smile which struck 
\ oung Mayne as being particularly frank 
and sweet 

“ But haven't you been to balls and 
tlvinir« ' " Denis put the question in a 
puzzled tone, for having only arrived 
Irom India a few' weeks before he was 
rot posted in current gossip, and w’as 
mnorant of the story of Rosemaiy’s 
father and the .«;trange happenings 
which some months earlier had rein- 
stated him in the world’s good opinion. 

“ I never lived in England at all until 
quite a little while ago.” the girl re- 
peatol ” And I’ve never had any chance 
c»f going to balls. We just lived 
in a tiny village, mother and I, 
and we knew only the \nllagc 
people. I think it w^as rather 
a strange little hfe,” she added 
quaintly ” But then it docs 
make me enjoy this change all 
the more. If I had had parties 
alw ays. and always know'n lots 
of people, I shouldn’t have en- 
jojed all this half so much 
Wliy , I have hardly ever spoken 
to any young men before,” she 
added naively. 

” It must have been a pretty 
rotten hfe for a girl, right away 
in a remote village without a 
soul to speak to,” Denis said 
feelingly. 

” Oh. but there were plenty 
of souls to speak to.” Rose- 
mary’s happy laugh rang out 
gaily. ” The village wasn't a 
desert, and I knew everyone of 
the villagers, and they were all 
my friends. But I meant that 
I had hardly ever spoken be- 
fore to any young Englishman.” 

” Did you know a lot of 
Frenchmen then ? ” came the 
prompt and rather savage 
question, at which Rosemary 
laughed again. 

” I only knew the \'illagers ! 

There were no educated people 
there, excepting the dear old 
cur/ and the old doctor.” 

” You mean you have never 
had any companions of your 
own class before ? ” 

” Only the girls at school. 

I never knew any boys.” 

” And now, I suppose, you 
are meeting no end of fellows ? ” 

Denis asked, with a grudging 
note in his voice. 


” Sometimes at home I meet one or 
two — not ' no end.' ” She laughed again. 
” You see, even at the Manor House we 
live a very quiet life. But now in London 
I have seen some men — young like you, 
and all so nice to me.” 

” I should jolly well suppose they 
w^ould be nice to you,” Denis answered 

gruffly. ” You don’t seem to realise ” 

He broke off abruptly, and Rosemary 
looked at him with round eyes. 

” To realise what ? ” she asked. 

” To realise that you are the kind 
people wdll be nice to.” He rather 
stammered over his words : something 
in Rosemary’s clear eyes made a com- 
monplace compliment seem impossible 
and absurd. ” You are not a bit like 
other girls.” He repeated his former 
remark, and a little shadow all at once 
crossed his companion’s face. 

” You’ve said that tw’ice,” she said 
quietly. ” Do you mean that I am 
strange and queer, and not like other 
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people ? I shouldn't like to be a sort 
of natural curiosity.” 

” You are not a natural curiosity." 
It was the young man's turn to laugh. 
” And you certainly are not queer or 
strange But you are different. It is 
a sort of difference I like most tre- 
mendously,” he added boyishly. 

” Do you ? I’m glad I ” Rosemary's 
eyes met his adrtliring glance quite 
simply, with no trace of embarrassment. 
” I shouldn’t like people to feci I was a 
freak.” 

” A freak I ” The young man's voice 
rang with indignation. ” Nobody in 
their senses could think of you as a freak. 
Good gracious ! there’s nothing to worry 
about in being different from other girls 
They are mostly a flock of sheep, each 
one trying how hke she can be to all the 
others. A difference is jolly refreshing, 

I can tell you. I only wish ” Again 

he hesitated, and Rosemary again re- 
peated hib words. 

” You only wish what ? 

' I only wish you could find 
anything worth liking in me ? ” 
” But I do,” Rosemary ex- 
claimed eagerly. ” I think 
there’s a lot in you to like. 
And it is so interesting talking 
to somebody near my own age, 
although ” She pulled her- 

self up and flushed, realising 
that she was on the verge ol 
saying something that would 
certainly not be pleasing to her 
listener. 

"How dreadful 1” tht 
thought ran through her mind 
*' How dreadful, I was going 
to say although what older 
people say is more interesting.” 
As the thought came to her a 
little picture painted itself be- 
fore her mental vision. She 
saw the olive garden at Drag- 
non, the grass under the olive 
trees purple with violets ; and 
standing in the roadway, 
facing her as she sat upon the 
rough stone wall, she saw the 
stranger with the lined face 
and blue eyes — the blue eyes 
that held so much of bewilder- 
ment and of kindliness. 

" I have known so few 
people,” she ended hurriedly, 
afraid lest her companion 
should inquire too closely with 
what words she had intended 
to follow that one word, 
" although.” ” I’ve said that 
before, haven’t I ? ” she added 
with a laugh. " It seems as 
though it was the one thing 
I realise most clearly now that 
I am getting to know so many. 
Before now I knew almost 
nobody.” 
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** What on earth did you do in that 
French village ? " Denis asked in puzzled 
tones. ** It must have been jolly dull." 

" I never felt dull in my life," was the 
almost indignant retort. " At Dragnon 
I was busy from morning till night. I 
helped old Marie in the house, and I 
worked in the garden, and I helped 
mother with the sick people in the 
village, and I read and sewed : and, oh, 
there was always lots to do, much more 
really than there is at the Manor where 
we have plenty of servants instead of 
only Marie." 

" I would awfully like to see the 
Manor House," the young man said 
eagerly. " Do you think your people 
would let me go some day." 

" Why, of course," Rosemary an- 
swered simply. " Father is as proud 
as he can be of the garden and of the 
house too, and it is all so lovely, I should 
like yoti to sec it." 

" And would you like to sec me, 
too ? " Denis questioned, edging a little 
nearer to her, and letting his hand rest 
for a moment on her arm. 

" Why, of course,” she answered 
again, her eyes opening rather widely. 
" I should like very much to sec you at 
Grenlake. I would take you some of 
my favourite walk'^, and you would 
simply love Dan." 

" Dan ? " he asked, a little baffled 
by her simplicity and total freedom 
from any idea of flirtation or coquetry. 

" Dan IS my dog, and a perfect dear " 
she said eagerly. " I never had a dog 
until 1 came to England. Then I expect 
you’d love the garden. The ro.semary 
hedge is vhat most people love. I got 
my name from that." 

" Rosemary," he said under his 
breath. " What a dear little name — 
Rosemary. It seems to suit you." His 
glance ran over the slight figure in its 
white gown, resting finally on the 
delicate oval of the girl’s face, the dusky 
cloud of her hair, and the grey-blue'lfeyes 
which shone with such eager happi- 
ness. " You look so alive, and so fresh 
and — and sweet," he finished rather 
hurriedly. Rosemary’s laugh discon- 
certed him, as did the straightforward 
glance of her grey eyes. 

" How funny," she said, with another 
ripple of laughter. "Do those things 
make you think of rosemary — freshness 
and aliveness and sweetness ? Rose- 
mary isn't exactly sweet, is it ? It has 
a kind of healthy smell but I shouldn't 
call it sweet." 

" Perhaps not," Denis answered 
rather sulkily. " I don't know much 
about the smell of rosemary, and 
whether it is sweet or not. But I know 
you are sweet, anyhow." The last 
words burst out with almost a fierce 
intonation. " You have a sort of way 
with you so different from other girls. 


You" — he paused and 
looked at her with hesita- 
tion, as though he doubted 
how she would take his 
words — " you don't try to 
lead a fellow on — or any- 
thing." 

" Lead — a — fellow — 
on ? " she asked. " What 
to ? What for ? " Her eyes 
expressed bewilderment and 
non-comprehension. " I 
don’t at all understand." 

" Look here." He took 
her hand in his and held 
it with a tight pressure, 
which made the girl in- 
stinctively draw a little 
away from him, " Look 
here, don't pull yourself 
away. Don’t you under- 
stand that I think you are 
the sweetest thing I ever 
saw ? You're so utterly 
different from the ruck of 
girls, that’s why I like you 
so fearfully, only you’re 
blind where most girls would 
see straight off. I say, you 
might be more ready to 
meet a fellow half-way. 

What's the good of such 
utter stand-offishness ? Is 
it becau.se you were brought 
up in France ? " 

" Is what because I was 
brought up in France ? " 
she answered, still further 
bewildered by his torrent 
of words, and frightened by 
the look in his eyes. “ I 
would rather you did not hold my hand, 
please." 

She tried to drag her hand away from 
his clasp, but he only held it closer, 
and bent his head nearer to her. 

" Don’t be unkind," he pleaded, his 
eagerness only stimulated by her resist- 
ance. " You don't know how simply 
ripping you look, sitting there with the 
light falling on your hair. 1 say, 
couldn’t you hh a little scrap kind to 
me ? " 

" I don't want to be anything but 
kind to you." Rosemary had succeeded 
in pulling her hand from his. " But I 
don’t understand what you mean, and I 
wish you wouldn't look at me so queerly ." 

" Queerly, you call it ? " Denis 
laughed rtather shakily. " I look at 
you as I feel, and 1 feel a most awful 
lot, more than I ever felt before for any 
girl. You knock other girls into a 
cocked hat." 

Again a ripple of ’aughter broke from 
Rosemary’s lip.s, laughter which roused 
the young man to a sudden gust of anger. 

" Why do you laugh ? " he exclaimed 
hotly. " I am speaking seriously, and 
why should you laugh at me ? " 
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" Because you say such funny things. 
What does it mean about a cocked hat ? 
I never heard those words before." 

" Oh, if you are only laughing at the 
words, I don't mind," he said, still 
speaking rather sulkily. " I forgot you 
were such a foreigner you wouldn’t 
understand plain English. Anyhow, it 
doesn't matter about the particular 
words I used. What I mean is that you 
are miles and miles beyond any other 
girl I ever saw, and that if you would 
only give me half a chance, I'd like us 
to be pals and more than pals." 

His voice grew excited, and his words 
tumbled over one another. He caught 
both her hands in his. 

" I — like you too," she faltered, 
shrinking back. " I told you before I 
liked you, and of course we can be pals 
— only — only " 

Something in her faltering voice, her 
flushed face, the half-fnghtened look in 
her eyes, added fuel to the flames, and 
all at once young Mayne drew her 
towards him with a quick movement and 
kissed her bewildered face, kissed it with 
an ardour which in the unsophisticated 
girl only aroused anger and dismay. 


“ How dare you ? ** she exclaimed. 

How dare you ? And she tore her 
hands out of his and rose from her seat 
with flaming face and blazing eyes. ** No, 
I don't want you to go with me," she 
added, as he showed signs of intending 
to accompany her back to the drawing- 
room. " I don’t want ever to speak to 
you again, ev^en to see you. I didn’t 
know men could be so horrible." 

And without allowing him time to 
reply, she swept past him and out of the 
conservatory, her whole being in a 
turmoil of indignation. To girls accus- 
tomed to flirt with this man and that 
indifferently, accustomed to give and 
receive kisses with 
careless light- 
heartedness, Rose- 
mary's attitude 
would have seemed 
absurd and prudish. 

But she had lived so 
secluded a life, she 
had been so remote 
from all contact with 
young men of her 
own age, and with 
all her gentleness her 
nature was so proud, 
so reticent, that she 
felt outraged and 
horrified by the kisses 
which Denis Mayne 
had pressed upon her 
hps and check. She 
longed to wipe those 
kisses away. She felt 
a ridiculous wish to 
wash her face then 
and there, "only even 
then I should not be 
able to forget them." 

The thought raced 
through her mind as 
she w^alked impetu- 
ously across the room 
into which the con- 
servatory opened, 
and so into the larger 
drawing-room be- 
yond. 

One or two of the 
guests stared curi- 
ously at the girl's 
flushed face, and her 
angry, shining eyes, 
which so obviously 
saw nothing of her 
surroundings. But 
nobody spoke to her. 

It was nobody’s busi- 
ness to ask her w'hat 
was the matter, or 
why she looked so 
troubled and angry, 
and the women 
merely shrugged their 
shoulders and asked 
each other, " What 


on earth could make that girl look so 
annoyed ? " And the men thought how 
becoming it was to a pretty girl to have 
such a flush on her cheeks, such a light 
in her eyes, even though the light was 
an angry one. 

It was not until she reached the 
entrance to the larg^ room which was 
thronged with people, that Rosemary 
seemed to be conscious of where she was, 
or of what was going on about her. And 
then suddenly her glance fell upon a tall 
man standing alone, a little apart from 
the rest of the company, looking about 
him with a glance half amused and 
interested, half wistful. He stood with 


his back against the wall, surveying the 
shifting crowd, as if in some odd way, 
whilst interested in it, he was utterly 
remote from it, and at sight of him 
some of the anger died out of Rosemary’s 
eyes, a great sense of relief sprang up in 
her heart. 

Looking neither to right or left of 
her, she threaded her way as rapidly as 
possible through the groups of men and 
v^men scattered about the room. That 
tall figure against the wall had the air 
of being unaccountably out of place in a 
London drawing-room, and a crowd of 
well-dressed men and women. Rosemary 
thought whimsically he was more in 
place in the road that 
ran past the olive 
garden where the 
violets made a purple 
carpet on the grass. 
His present atmo- 
sphere was too exotic, 
too much like a 
heavily scented 
greenhouse, and 
though she did not 
put her thoughts 
quite into those 
words, it was along 
these lines that her 
thoughts ran as, 
going straight up to 
the stranger, she put 
out her hands to- 
wards him without 
any preliminary 
greeting, saying im- 
pulsively — 

"Oh, I am so glad 
you are here, so very 
glad ! " 

ciMiptw xnr. 

**Mr. Smith.** 

The tall man by the 
wall looked at Rose- 
mary with a startled 
expression as she put 
out her hands with 
that quick exclama- 
tion, and for a mo- 
ment there was 
nothing but bewilder- 
ment upon his face, 
and then a flash of 
recollection leapt in- 
to his eyes, and he 
smiled. 

"Why, I do be- 
lieve it is the little 
girl 1 met amongst 
the olive gardens, 
only you arc dressed 
quite differently," he 
exclaimed, taking hex 
outstretched hand. 

" a jolly purph 

patch the violet: 
made in the grass 1 * 
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** I am glad you remember me.*' 
Rosemary's voice was eager. Uncon- 
sciously she drew a little closer to the 
tall stranger, with a vague feeling that 
he was in some sense a haven of refuge. 
The turmoil roused within her by the 
scene in the conservatory had not yet 
died down. She still felt disturbed and 
indignant, and signs of distress still 
showed in her flushed cheeks and in the 
angry brightness of her eyes. The stranger 
noted these signs of disturbance. 

** I am so glad you have come,” Rose- 
mary went on rather precipitately. 
*' This is my first real party, and I 
thought it would be lovely.” 

” And isn't it lovely ? ” was the gentle 
answer, whilst her companion left his 
place by the wall and steered her towards 
an empty sofa, sitting down upon it 
beside her. ” First real parties ought 
to have a glamour all their own.” 

” Well, you see,” the girl said slowly, 
her eyes leaving his face and turning 
rather uneasily in the direction of the 
conservatory, ” I expect nothing is 
quite so good as one thinks it is going 
to be. I didn’t ever know any young 
men before,” she added with apparent 
irrelevance, and her companion, following 
the direction of her eyes, jumped to the 
not unnatural conclusion that the young 
man who had just come into the big 
drawing-room a few yards behind Rose- 
mary had contrived in some way to 
upset her equilibrium. 

” Young men have to be taken with a 
grain of salt,” he said cheerily. ” iJon’t 
look at them and their ways too seriously,” 
” I never want to see that man again,” 
Rosemary said with vehemence. ” Of 
course, 1 don’t know anything about 
them, and what they generally do and 
say, but I didn’t like what that one 
said and did.” And her colour grew 
more vivid at the remembrance of the 
kisses which still seemed to scorch her 
face. ” I don't behove my godfather 
would have liked him either,” she added 
slowly and to her companion’s no small 
surprise, 

” Your godfather ? ” he asked, a hint 
of amusement in his eyes. ” WTiy, w’hat 
has he to do with it ? ” 

” He has a lot to do with me,” the girl 
said quaintly. ” More than most god- 
fathers, because, you see, he didn't just 
promise things at my baptism and then 
forget all about me. He wrote me a 
letter.” 

” Only one letter ? ” 

” Only one.” Rosemary nodded 
gravely. ” He wrote it when I was a 
baby, just before ho went out to fight* 
And he never came back.” 

” Poor chap ! ” the stranger said 
gently. ” Then he never saw you after 
you were a baby ? ” 

” No. Mother told me he went away 
very soon after my christening, and he 


never came back. I wish 1 had known 
him. He must have been such a good 
man.” 

“ What was his name ? ” 

” David Merraby ; and he was so 
tremendously kind to me. He left me 
some of his money, and it has helped 
with my education and done so much for 
me.” 

” He must have been a nice old 
fellow,” her companion answered ab- 
sently, his eyes fixed on her absorbed 
face. 

” But he wasn’t really old ! ” Rose- 
mary exclaimed, coming back from the 
world of her thoughts to a realisation 
of his words. ” Why, when he went 
away he was only nineteen. It hadn’t 
struck me before, but he was very little 
older then than I am now,” And she 
looked into the blue eyes watching her, 
an eager interest in her own. 

” Quite a boy 1 ” the stranger said 
dreamily. “Just a boy I And he 
gave you good advice, did he ? ” 

’ ‘ Splendid advice . ’ ’ Rosemary nodded 
gravely. “ I’ve read his letter over and 
over again, scores of times. I nearly 
know it by heart ; and 1 don’t beUeve 
he would have liked the way ” 

She pulled herself up, flushing deeply 
again, but her listener was quite shrewd 
enough to follow her line of thought. 

“ You mean he ivould not have ap- 
proved of your companion of the con- 
servatory ? ” he asked. 

The girl nodded vehemently. 

“ I am sure he would have disapproved 
very much,” she answered. “ But don’t 
let’s talk about him any more ; 1 never 
want to remember him again. Please 
will you tell me instead whether you 
have found out more about yourself, 
wliether your memory has come back ? 

It was the stranger’s turn now to shake 
his head, and a great sadness crept into 
his eyes. 

“ Things are just as they were when 
I saw you amongst the olive gardens,” 
he said. “ The kind people with whom 
I was then staying, brought me on with 
them to England. They insisted on 
doing it ; they insist on keeping me as 
their guest until I am quite all /ight 
physically. And the doctors I have 
seen here hope that when my strength 
comes back, which they declare it 
undoubtedly will do, my memory may 
come back with it. They encourage 
me to be very hopeful. But meanwhile 
a curtain liang> between me and my 
past, and I don't even know my oi^m 
name.” 

“ Oh, it must be dreadful for you I ” 
Rosemary cried impulsively. “ And 
do they still tall you John Smith ? ” 

“ Plain John Smith I There must be 
already so many thousand John Smiths 
in the world that one more could make 
no difference. But 1 must confess 1 
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wish I could force my memory to exert 
itself. I wish I could get through the 
thick darkness that seems to wrap me 
round.” 

“ You will get through it ; I am 
perfectly sure you will,” Rosemary said 
with conviction. ” It is only a sort of 
temporary curtain ; some day it will 
be drawn back, and you will remember 
everything.” 

“ What a comforting person you are,” 
he answered, her tone of assurance 
giving him an odd sense of satisfaction. 

“ Sometimes I feel hopeful too. Some- 
times, on the contrary, I feel as if I 
should never get beyond this penetrat- 
ing blackness. I came here to-night 
because my friends believe the more I 
go to parties with them the more chance 
there is that I may run up against some- 
one who knew me before.” 

“ I should think your friends were 
quite right. You arc pretty certain be. 
fore long to see somebody who knew you 
in the past. WTiy, you've come across 
me to-night ; and that’s rather remark- 
able when you consider what millions 
of people there are in London, and how 
unlikely it is you would meet just a 
particular one.” 

“ The world that gives parties is not 
numbered by millions,” he said. “ But 
I grant that meeting you to-mght is a 
curious coincidence.” 

” A very nice coincidence,” Rosemary 
said frankly. ” And I do wish you could 
come to Grenlake, and sec father and 
mother and our garden. The garden is 
still like some beautiful new toy to me. 
It is the first English garden I have ever 
known intimately.” 

He smiled at her quaintly-worded 
phrase, and his eyes rested with a great 
kindliness upon her eager face. 

” I believe you would love the garden 
too,” she -went on. “ Especially the bit 
I love best, the path leading from the 
pergola of roses, and the rosemary bushes 
beside the steps. The roses drop their 
petals down upon the grey and lavender 
of the rosemary bushes; and there are 
tall white lilies in the beds on each side 
of the pergola. They called me Rosemary 
because of those bushes in the garden. 

I believe I told you that when we met 
amongst the olives.” 

Her companion looked at her thought- 
fully, a frown drawing his brows together. 

"It is funny, but your description 
of that garden seems to call up a little 
picture in my mind, though why I can’t 
imagine. But I seem to see the path 
between the rosemary bushes leading to 
the pergola, and the bed where the 
lilies grow.” 

“ You said something like that before 
at Dragnon. But you must come anc 
see it all in reality, not only with th< 
eyes of your mind,” Rosemary ex 
^ claimed eagerly. “ 1 know father am 
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mother would be so pleased if you came. 
1 told them about our talk by the olive 
garden at Dragnon." 

'* Wliat a purple carpet the violets 
made under the olive trees/' he repeated 
reminiscently. “ And what a pattern of 
light and shade there w^as where the sun 
shone through the leaves. I liked that 
little place, Dragnon. It came upon me 
a^ a sort of surprise in one of my wander- 
ing walks. I remember what an addi- 
tional surprise it was to find up there a 
\oiing lady who sat on the wall and 
spoke English." 

He glanced at Rosemary with laughter 
in his eyes, and she laughed gaily back 
at him. 

You couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised than I w'as when you I>egan to 
speak in English," she said. " English 
people strangers of any nationality, so 
very seldom came to Dragnon. It wasn’t 
a show place. Tliere was nothing special 
to see there, and so hardly anybody ever 
came. It w’as really a kind of backwater." 

" A very lovely backwater, and not a 
bad place in winch to have lived one’s 
childhood." the tall man said musingly. 
“ The mountains and the sunshine, and 
the flower -strewn olive gardens, have 
made you — what you are," he added, 
stilt in musing tones. 

The compliment, if indeed it w^as 
intended to be a compliment, and not 
merely the almost unconscious utter- 
ance of his thoughts, passed unnoticed. 
Rosemary's thoughts were far more con- 
cerned with her old home amongst the 
mountains and olive gardens than with 
any possible effect they might have had 
upon herself. She w^as singularly free 
from self-consciousness, and far too 
healthy and wholesome by nature to be 
introspective. 

" I should like to go back and see it 
all again," she w’as beginning, when her 
aunt’s voice cut remorselessly into her 
sentence. 

" I have been hunting for you every, 
where, Rosemary." Miss Sterndale’s 
tones were rather irigid. " I thought 
you were dancing with young Mr. 
Mayne." And she cast an inquiring and 
very cold glance at the girl’s companion, 
who had risen to his feet on her approach. 

" 1 did dance with Mr. Mayne." The 
colour flew back to Rosemary's face at 
the mention of that young man’s name. 

*’ But after the dance I — I came and 
talked to — Mr. Smith." 

Aunt Bertha turned a cold disapprov- 
ing glance upon the stranger, whilst 
inclining her head slightly at the quasi 
introduction. 

" We must be going home now," she 
said to Rosemary, but her eyes still 
scanned the face of the man who 
towered above her and her niece. Have 
we met before ? " she said in puzzled 
accents. " 1 feel as if your face was 


familiar to me ; and yet, 1 don't think 
I have ever seen you." 

" I — don’t — know," the man who was 
called John Smith answered slowly. " I " 
•—he paused — " I am stupid enough, or 
unlucky enough, to have lost my memory, 
and I can't remember who were my old 
friends, or who I knew in old days. I 
must once have had some friends," 

The pathos of the last phrase came 
home to Rosemary more than to her 
singularly unimaginative aunt, who 
stared at the speaker much as if he 
belonged to some new and extraordinary 
type of the human species. 

" I don’t suppose we can ever have 
met," she said decisively. " It must be 
just some chance likeness. One does 
sometimes come across most remarkable 
chance resemblances." And with this 
platitude coldly uttered she put a hand 
upon Rosemary's arm to lead her away, 
when the girl suddenly held out her hand 
to the stranger. 

" I am so glad we have met again," 
she said impetuously. " And will you 
please give me your address, so that 
father can ask you to Grcnlake ? " 

John Smith took a note-book from his 
pocket, and tearing out a leaf, wrote an 
address upon it and handed it to ner. 

" You must tell your father and 
mother I have no guarantees for my- 
self," he said whim.sically, with a smile 
so sad that it hurt Rosemary's tender 
heart, " I may be the veriest adven- 
turer on earth for all anybody know's — 
for all I know myself, as far as that 
goes." 

" I don't think they will w^ant any 
more guarantees than you show in your 
face," the girl answered quietly, a 
remark which later on in her aunt’s 
drawing-room drew down upon her a 
cold remonstrance from that rigidly 
conventional lady. 

"My dear Rosemary, where did you 
pick up your very Bohemian ways of 
doing things ? Are they the result of 
your foreign training ? And really I 
should have thought a certain maidenly 
modesty or reticence would have pre- 
vented you from flattering a strange man 
in such an absurdly unnecessary way.” 

" Flattering a strange man ? " Rose- 
mary repeated, as she stood by the table, 
dreamily pulling off her gloves. " But I 
don't look upon him as a stranger 
exactly, and I wasn’t flattering him. I 
simply spoke the truth.” 

" Sim^y spoke the truth I " Bertha 
said mockingly. " Are you obliged to 
tell a man his face shows he is everything 
he ought to be ? Really, my dear child, 
you will have to learn to use your tongue 
more discreetly and behave a little more 
like other people." 

" I ^on't believe I quite understand 
you," Rosemary answered, facing her 
aunt with a certain squareness of glance 
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which always disconcerted Bertha. 
'* Why must one pretend things and try 
to hide what one really thinks ? " 

" Because the world is not made up 
of silly ignorant little girls," Bertha 
snapped irrelevantly. ".And let me tell 
you, Rosemary, you are much more 
likely to attract men if you don't show 
them all your hand. Reticence pays." 

" Pays P " Rosemary frowned a 
puzzled frown. " What do you mean 
by reticence paying ? And why should 
I make any effort to attract men ? 
It sounds horrid ; and I don't know 
what you mean either, about showing 
my hand. It sounds like a game ol 
cards, and surely life hasn’t got to be 
like a game." 

" Oh, my dear girl, you are too 
exaspcratingly ignorant of the ordinary 
rules of what you are pleased to call a 
game of cards. I don’t know anything 
about that Mr. Smith you were talking 
to, nor where you picked him up, but 
he will certainly think you are* making 
yourself rather cheap by talking to him 
as you did about his face." 

Rosemary merely looked at her aunt 
with an odd feeling that they were 
talking different languages ; also with a 
little conviction, which she loyally tried 
to stifle, that Aunt Bertha was really 
rather vulgar. 

" I don't think I should care to ask 
her about any of the things I ought or 
ought not to do," she mused, as she was 
getting ready for bed. " I don't believe 
either father or — Mr. Smith would 
agree with her. Some day I shall ask 
them ; and I am sure my godfather 
would not have agreed." 

And with this comfortable reflection 
she went to sleep, whilst her aunt in the 
room next door reflected irritably that a 
niece brought up as Rosemary had been 
was not altogether satisfactory, and that 
she would infinitely have preferred a 
conventional girl reared along normal 
lines and with the normal ordinary 
instincts of the conventional. 

" But of course Geoffrey simply en- 
courages her to be unlike other people," 
her thoughts ran on. " And Grace has 
no more character than a caterpillar. 
Rosemary must always have been her 
master from the very first." 

She put these same irritable reflec- 
tions of hers into more definite shape on 
the following day when she was having 
tea with her friend, Mrs. Merraby, the 
only person to whom she ever opened 
out with perfect freedom. Rosemary 
had been invited to the Brentwoods' 
big house in Portman Square to an 
afternoon party of young people, and 
Bertha betook herself to the Merrabys', 
feeling that it would be a relief to un- 
burden herself to Helen. 

" I feel I can say whatever I like to 
you.*' she began, after she and her 



hostess had disposed of their tea, during 
which meal they had talked discursively 
of people and events of current interest. 
" I know you are absolutely safe, and 
really sometimes I feel as if I must speak 
to somebody/* 

About what ? ** Mrs. Merraby*s 
small shrewd eyes looked curiously at 
her friend's face, which showed signs 
of disturbance. " Has something hap- 
pened to vex you, my dear/* 

" Oh, nothing new,** Bertha answered, 
flushing slightly. But sometimes an 
old worry can be rather wearing ; and 
really — though perhaps I oughtn’t to 
say so — I do sometimes wish Geoffrey and 
Grace had not come together again.” 

” My dear Bertha, why ? ” was all 
Mrs. Merraby could say, her eyes 
widening with surprise. ” I am not 
particularly devoted to Grace. She 
seems to me rather wanting in backbone, 
if you will forgive my saying that of your 
sistcr-in-law, but I suppose it has made 
her and your brother very happy that 
all the separation is over and they are 
together ? ” 

” I am not .so sure.” Bertha spoke 
.slowly. ” Oh, don’t misunderstand me, 
Helen— they are devoted to each other, 
and, of course, I am thankful poor 
Geoffrey was proved innocent. I am only 
too glad he is out <>f that horrible prison. 
But, sweet and gentle as Grace is, and 
nobody would deny her these qualities, 
it seems to me she is not in the least a 
companion for Geoffrey now. I suppose 
she was when they first married twenty 
years ago, though, as you know, I never 
liked the marriage. But whether she 
has let herself drift into a nonentity, 
or whether he has grown away from her, 
or what, I don’t know. But they cer- 
tainly don’t seem to be well-matched 
now. Mind, they don’t quarrel, but they 
seem to have drifted apart ; and as for 
Rosemary ” 

” Wliat about Rosemary ? ” Mrs. 
Merraby asked when she paused. ” She 
struck me as being a very charming girl, 


A SUk Poppy 

Silk or velvet flowers and fruit are 
being 'largely used for millinery 
and dressmaking purposes just 
now, and the girl who likes to 
experiment on making such fasci- 
nating little oddments for herself 
will be interested in this attractive 
suggestion for making quite a 
realistic poppy. 

For this eight, petal -shaped 
pieces arc cut from a piece of fine 
corded silk ribbon ; these petals 
are arranged together in the man- 
ner illustrated, and wooden beads 
are sown on to form the centre 


and quite an unusual one too ; and she 
also struck me as being most com- 
panionable to her father.” 

”Oh, unusual!” Bertha almost 
snapped. ” She is certainly that; and 
she is a companion to Geoffrey, I suppose. 
But I wish to goodness she was more 
like other girls. One never knows what 
she will do or say. Apparently she was 
allowed to make acquaintance with any 
and every sort of person m that dreadful 
French village where she was brought up. 
The consequence is that she has no idea 
of keeping her place, and making other 
people keep theirs. She seems perfectly 
oblivious of the fact that social dis- 
tinctions exist.” 

” You don’t mean to say she will 
marry the groom or the garden boy ^ ” 
Mrs. Merraby retorted flippantly. But 
Bertha, who lacked any saving sense of 
humour, answered with a frowning 
glance at her friend — 

“ Oh, no ; I hope not. Nothing like 
that. But she is perfectly ready to talk 
to anybody she meets. She picked up 
some stranger at Dragnon, and seems to 
have talked to him in the road, and 
struck up an acquaintance with him. 
And the creature turned up at the 
Robinsons’ ” At Home ” last night, and, 
of course, Rosemary must needs treat 
him as if he were a dear and long-lost 
friend ! Luckily the man seems old 
enough to be her father, and has no good 
looks to recommend him. Otherwi.se I 
should be seriously afraid that she would 
get some romantic fancies into her head. 
She is the sort of girl whose imagination 
would run away with her.” 

" Well, you may be right.” Mrs. 
Merraby spoke rather grudgingly. ” But 
I confess I like Rosemary. As you know, 
I put my foot down and insisted that 
Grace should send her to .‘school for a 
year, because I felt that dear David 
would have wished it. And it seemed 
as though I — as David’s mother — ^was 
the only person to make that clear to 
Grace. Poor Grace was wax in the child’s 



Rosemary 

hands . Rosemary had by far the stronger 
character, and no doubt has it still ; but 
I like her.” 

” She has got strong character enough,” 
Bertha answered with a certain bitter- 
ness. ” And I consider her views are 
much too decided for a young girl. But 
girls nowadays seem to think their 
opinions are of more value than those of 
their elders. She has some of the new- 
fangled notions of doing something with 
her life. And she is far too much imbued 
with modern democratic ideas to be able 
to look after the poor at Grcnlake as we 
used to do in our youth. She actually 
said to me the other day : * We aren’t 
living in feudal times, Aunt Bertha. 
What right have I to go and offer people 
soup and blankets as a charity ? I 
want to work wtth them to make things 
better, not for them in a patronising sort 
of way.' ” 

” Miss Rosemary has a mind of her 
own ” Mrs. Merraby laughed, not al- 
together ill-pleased to find that her son’s 
goddaughter could, as she mentally 
expressed it, ” stand up to Bertha.” 
” Now, you know\ my dear, I rather like 
these girls who want to carve out new 
paths for themselves. You and I did a 
httle carving in our young days ; but 
the new generation has twice our energy 
— at least, twice mine I I suppose Rose- 
mary will have very decided opimons 
about marriage ; she will not allow any- 
body to interfere with her free choice.” 

*' Allow anybody to interfere ? ” 
Bertha’s laugh was scornful. ” Of course, 
no one will be allowed a voice in the 
matter at all. My dear Helen, her parents 
let her do precisely what she pleases. 
Geoffrey and Grace make no attempt to 
enforce their wishes. Rosemary can take 
what line she likes, and twist her father 
and mother round her little 
finger. I shouldn't be in the To 
least surprised — not in the least 
— ^if Geoffrey doesn't allow her 
to invite that Mr. Smith to 
Grcnlake Manor I '* 


for a Trimming 

and hold the petals together; 
a slightly larger bead than the 
rest should be used for the centre- 
piece. 

In the poppy illustrated each 
petal measure.s 2 inches across, 
and the flower when finished 
about 5 inches, but the size can 
of course be varied to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. Also, in 
place of the ribbon, any odd 
scrap of silk or velvet can be 
utilised for making, so long as 
soni(‘thing that does not fray 
readily is chosen. 


The Vogue of Papler4ilach4 


There is something curiously sugges- 
tive of the pendulum in the manner in 
which taste swings from one extreme to 
another in matters pertaining to things 
decorative. Our grandmothers exjiend 
their substance on some household trap- 
ping which our mothers declare impos- 
sible We in our turn rescue its relics 
from dusty box-rooms and obscure curio 
shops for our children doubtless to rele- 
gate it once more to the limbo of the 
undesirable. It is as if beauty did indeed 
dwell in the eye of the beholder rather 
than in any intrinsic merit in the object 
itself, and suggests that variety plays no 
small part in the make-up of appreciation. 

Of the many household furnishings 
which found favour in the eyes of 
the Victorian, only to be scrapped by 
the Edwardian and exhumed by the 
Georgian, those of papier-mach6 are per- 
haps most greatly in request to-day. 
Originating with the importation from 
China of papier-mache tea-trays deco- 
rated in Oriental fashion with scenes of 
domestic and idyllic life treated on much 
the same lines as those depicted upon 
Chinese lac, the vogue for papier-mach6 
soon spread to articles of more ambitious 
t\’pe. such as tables and chairs, as well 
as to minor access»ories such as card- 
trays. blotters, and tea-caddies. In place 
of the elaborate landscapes of the 
Eastern craftsman, young ladies in ring- 
lets and crinolines painted the various 
obje< ts in English papier-mach6 with 
carefully-designed groups of flow’ers and 
fruit, and put the art-instruction of their 
day to good use in the portrayal of the 
meticulously shaded grapes and tulips 
taught them by the drawing-masters of 
their time 

Many of the early specimens of English 
papier-mach6 are brilliant with inlet 
decoration of mother-o'-pearl, a form of 
ornament copied from the elaborate iri- 
descent inlay of pearl in the Oriental 
lac burgauU, in w^ch the play of light 
on the plumage of birds, the sheen of 
moonlight upon water, the bloom on 


fruit and flower are all marvellously 
suggested by means of nne slices of 
mother - o* - pearl veneered with the 
greatest skill upon the surface of the 
material. 

In the English papier-mach6, now so 
eagerly sought after by the collector, the 
pearl inlay is very considerably coarser 
than that which hails from the East. 
It is more frequently used to simulate 
the entire petals of flowers or the body 
of some beast or bird, and is generally 
very much paler in tone than that of 
blue and green selected by the Oriental. 
It IS frequently heightened in effect by 
arabesques of gilding, the whole being 
thrown into relief by the black ground. 

In j udging the merits of antique papier- 
mach^, the flnenessof the decoration and 
the way in which it is adapted to the 
shape and proportions of the object are 
of the first account. Coarsely painted 
and clumsily inlaid groups of roses pro- 
claim the tray, box, or winc-coaster of 
little account. Specimens wutli badly 
chipped edges likewise suggest that the 
article was never of the fii st quality even 
in its palmiest days, for good papier- 
mach4 IS far more impervious to the 
slings and arrows of outrageous treat- 
ment than its name implies, and if of the 
first quality can make its passage 
through the years with astonishingly 
little hurt. Papier-mach6 tables, how- 
ever, have a distressing tendency to grow 
unsteady upon their supports, in w^hich 
event, how'ever, they are still worth 
acquiring if, in the trade phrase, "the 
price IS right," since finely decorated 
table-tops, denuded of their legs, make 
delightful ornaments for the fire-place in 
summer, or, if posed against the wall at the 
back of a side-table, provide an equally 
effective piece of mural decoration. 

In the collection of papier-mach6, the 
enthusiast will perceive an interesting 
side-issue in the acquisition of old 
japanned ware, made of various types 
of metal and decorated m similar style. 
The value of this metal ware is distinctly 


inferior to that of the papier-mach6, 
probably because, being of a less fragile 
nature, it has survived in greater quan- 
tities, and has therefore not the rarity 
which expresses itself in excess of price* 
Those, however, who like to put to 
practical uses the objects of their quest, 
should beware of investment in tea- 
trays of japanned metal, for these are 
so heavy in weight as to prove quite un- 
wieldy when equipped with the para- 
phernalia for a meal. The papier-mach6 
tray, on the other hand, is commendably 
light. 

The collector will find that a particu- 
larly wide field is afforded him in his 
pursuit of papier-mach^. Bread-boats of 
various shapes, pen-trays, and scent- 
cascs are among the many objects on 
which the nineteenth-century artist 
lavished his (or more generally her) 
attention. So fine is the varnish applied 
above the delicate hand-painting that 
in many cases the whole has the appear- 
ance of a piece of Vernis Martin, an effect 
which is further heightened in some 
instances by a background of shaded 
gold or copper. The edges and bordcr- 
ings of the most elaborate papier-mache 
are extremely ornate, the graceful curves 
being not only grooved, but also deco- 
rated with gilding and painted with 
sprays of leaves and blossoms. Jar- 
dinieres arc given a serrated edge, and 
caddies and inkstands, like the card- 
trays, are provided with mounts and 
handles of ormolu, which do not, how- 
ever, in every instance add to the sum 
total of beauty. Indeed, the most 
cove table of the old pieces are those in 
which the ornament is not so much 
elaborate as delicate, little insignificant 
specimens with a daintily painted basket 
of strawberries or plums, depicted as the 
" finishing-school " of Dickens’s day 
taught the Miss of the period to portray 
them, being far more worthy the atten- 
tions of the collector than those in which 
more ambitious decorations fail to 
attain a similar charm and significance. 


W« are Utuing some New 

•‘G.O.P.** FLORAL JIGSAW PUZZLES 

By waU-knewn artisU, aach containing abont 70 piacat 

No. 1. "TREASURES OF THE HEDGEROW.” Bjr Mauda AngaU 

No. 2. "A BOWL OF ROSES." Bg Maud Gouard 

No. 3. "A GARDEN IN SUMMER-TIME." Bg Maude AngoU 

Price 2«. Od. net each 
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of Moeae » pa t n ter a niwitraled by 

and Decontoni DOKOTBY rmuilM 



“another strike.” 


I. 

“Messrs. Audrey, Dainty and 
Co., house-painters and decora- 
tors." That is the title which 
Audrey James and Dainty Merri- 
man, who roomed together, were 
pleased to apply to themselves, 
and merely because they em- 
ployed an idle week papering 
and painting their studio and 
the three tiny rooms annexed. 

The so-called flat had become 
tarnished and dingy beyond ex- 
pression, and spring in Kensing- 
ton, if it isn't spring in the 
country, has sufliciently strong- 
minded sunshine to search out 
cobwebby corners and paintless 
doors. 

The studio and annexe occu- 
pied the space above a garage, 
once a stable, and was situated 
between a galaxy of well-kept 
back gardens, in a tiny back- 
water off a busy high road. It 
therefore behoved the two strug- 
gling artists to make some 
desperate efforts to preserve 
their self-respect among so much 
orderly wealth ; and Dainty and 
Audrey steeped themselves in 
Japo - Whistleiian tenets, and 
proceeded to work out a scheme 
of single-tint colouring from the 
front door to the last spot in 
the little back bed-room — choosing 
a pure clean daffodil -yellow (being 
young and fresh-complexioned and 
afraid of nothing but J ury-calling and 
spiders), dashed with sparse touches 
of rich blue in porcelain and print, 
and heightened in effect by the dark 
furniture fondly referred to as " old 
oak." The rest 
of the objects 
which either 
could not, or 
would not, fall 
into the decor- 
ative argu- 
ment, wer e 
swept in a cup- 
board on the 
landing, and 
there had the 
key turned 
ignominiously 
upon them. 

To give a 
touch of flower- 
ing insouci- 
ance, Dainty 


was inspired to add faintly-shadowed 
heads of breeze-tossed daffodils over 
the frieze, and, whilst she w^as engaged 
in the final touches, Audrey returned 
from an errand to a neighbouring 
shop, waving a paper in her hand, 
her round face considerably length- 
ened and her bearing depressed 


" What's up ? " demanded 
Dainty. 

" Another strike ! " 

" Another I " Dainty sat back 
on the ladder. 

" Bang goes the last chance 
for my poor illustrated legends." 

" And to the same end my 
beau-ti-ful paintings." 

Gathering little comfort from 
each other's woe-begone coun- 
tenances, .their eyes strayed 
round the walls and began to 
light with satisfaction. 

" It is — though I say it — posi- 
tively charming," said Dainty, 
her head on one side like a 
contemplative robin. 

To which Audrey, practical and 
unpoetical, exclaimed — 

"Well, at all events, it's 
clean." 

And they both sighed in 
unison as their minds returned 
to Paternoster Row and Ken- 
sington Gore, w'here the pub- 
lisher and the ricli eccentric old 
lady had promised the book 
might be published and the por- 
trait might be painted tf no 
strike transpired in the mean- 
time. 

"Well, that's that, and it’s no 
use regretting it," said Audrey 
at length, slapping a final de- 
fiance at fate. " What are we going 
to do ? We’ve got £ij in the bank 
betw^een us, and no earthly reason to 
expect a single stiver more beside 
our meagre allow'anccs until w^e have 
earned it." 

It w’as then Dainty pointed the 
mahl-stick at the new^spaper hanging 
from Audrey's 
fingers, and ex- 
claimed jubi- 
lantly— 

" I have it. 
Wc'll make use 
of our one asset 
in life — well 
let the flat." 
"Buthow? " 
"Advertise. 
Nothing easier 
in these days 
of house-short- 
age ! " And 
striking an im- 
posing atti- 
tude, she 
chanted, " A 



HE SURVEYED THEM IN 
AGGRESSIVE SILENCE. 
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charming flat to let in a quiet and 
select neighbourhood. Every mod* 
ern convenience. Lately decorated 
Garage attached. (That will fetch 
'em) Four guineas a week and no 
extras. There, what do you say to 
that, Audrey, my lad ? ” 

Audrey concurred enthusiastically. 
“ A topping idea ! ** 

On further consideration it was 
agreed that a modest card placed in 
the local window of an obliging little 
milliner's shop would be cheaper and 
more effective than one "ad.** in a 
long newspaper column, A card. 


therefore, was written that night 
and inserted among the ribbons and 
fancy straivs next day. 

There followed an anxious time of 
waiting, when the spirits of the firm 
wilted, and Dainty, being the more 
impulsive and volatile of the two, 
sank beneath zero and gave vent 
to most lugubrious sentiments, and 
Audrey was filled with concern. 

" Sometimes I am inclined to be- 
lieve that you would have been 
happier married to Jack," she said 
one day ; then she quailed, sturdy and 
self-reliant though she was, before 
the fluffy scowl and scornful look. 


** Dr. John Murray has not even 
deigned to reply to my last letter. 
It would seem as if he were very 
anxious to marry me, doesn*t it ? '* 

To which Audrey protested in 
self-defence — 

" But he has asked you every 
birthday and every Easter and every 
Christmas regularly for the last five 
years, so one cannot help think- 
ing ** 

" Well, don*t think,** snapped 
Dainty. 

Into the middle of this poignant 
converse broke a hard arresting 
knock 
against the 
daffodil- 
yellow 
door. 

** Pati- 
ence me ! 
the paint 
will be 
ruined ! " 
Audrey 
sprang 
from her 
chair and 
darted 
down the 
passage 
Dainty 
heard the 
low rumble 
of a mascu- 
line voice, 
and Audrey 
appeared 
bearing in 
her wake a 
gentleman 
of highly- 
polis hed 
aspect and 
suave man- 
n e r, who 
smiled and 
bowed to 
Dainty, ex- 
plaining that he had seen the adver- 
tisement and was there to make 
inquiries. 

He cast his eye about approvingly. 

" You have had it recently papered 
and decorated, I understand " 

" We are our own painters and 
decorators,** said Dainty loftily. 

" Indeed I And a very suitable 
profession — for ladies, too.*' 

The Firm gasped and breathed 
hard. 

" House - decoration,** continued 
the stranger affably, ** I have always 
considered particularly adapted to 
the gentler and more artistic sex.'* 
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He gave a peculiar smile, and added 
in brisker tones, " But now, if you 
will excuse me, ladies, my time is 
short, and we will proceed to busi- 
ness." 

The upshot of this interview is 
soon told. Dainty and Audrey agreed 
to let the flat to the aflable stranger 
on a weekly tenancy of a week 
(the first instalment to be paid in 
advance) on the distinct under- 
standing that the flat would be 
vacated in four days, for the opening 
of a big local trade exhibition at 
which, Mr. Octavius Wright gave 
them to understand, his presence 
was absolutely essential On the 
supposition that this hasty arrange- 
ment might raise difficulties, he 
casually tendered the Firm a sug- 
gestion. He had, so it appeared, an 
old uncle who was somewhat of a 
recluse, and who cherished a peculiar 
abhorrence of the British workman, 
in consequence of which his house 
was sadly lacking in repairs and 
paint. 

" Now, if you ladies would care 
to entertain the idea, I think he 
would approve of your undoubte<l 
artistic abilities " — turning a twink- 
ling gaze on the shining yellow walls — 
" provided your terms are moderate." 
He paused in amused concern. ** 1 
should advise you, however, to leave 
my name out of the question — uncles 
and nephews are not always on the 
best of terms." 

He instructed the Firm to write 
down, and this was subsequently 
noted, the name and address as 
follows : — 

Hammerton Wright, 

Laburnum House, 

Combley Rise, 
Southshire. 

And as the daflodil door closed 
behind him, the Firm took hands and 
twirled gaily round the paint-pots. 

" Wonderful man,’* cried Dainty. 

*' He thinks of everything," said 
Audrey. " What a mind for detail." 

A remark which showed consider- 
ably more acumen than cither of 
them supposed. 

IL 

Fortunately, the room in Mrs. 
Timson's cottage, secured by the 
simple means of applying first to the 
kind-natured clergyman, was clean 
and bright, and" the village of Combley 
Rise, nestling at the foot of the South 
Downs, was picturesque enough to 
make an old-fashioned artist dance 
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“VOU’kE A PAIK OF RANK 
IMPOSTERS ! ” 


in delight, and a realist shudder at 
80 much obvious beauty. 

The word ** fortunately ” is used 
purely as a note of comparison. 
When the Firm explained they were 
about to paint Mr. Hammerton 
Wright's doors and windows, the 
clergyman sighed and exclaimed — 

“ Dear me ! " 

And Mrs. Timson put her arms 
akimbo and said pityingly — 

Well, I ain't going fur to tell you 
nothing at all." 

The Firm, however, refused to be 
depressed. They spent the evening 
in a gaily irresponsible fashion, 
buying a few trifles and reading the 
hoary tombstones in the churchyard, 
and remarking on the unusual aspect 
of confusion and hustle presented by 
a pretty Georgian house facing down 
the village, that was invaded by 
perspiring men in green aprons and 
straw-sprinkled pantechnicons. 

" It be doctor’s ’ousc," volun- 
teered a freckled urchin, who in- 
sisted upon dodging their footsteps. 

They footed it very timorously 
down the lane which led to Mr. 
Wright’s domain, surveying it at a 
safe distance. 

"It doesn’t look particularly at- 
tractive," said Audrey over Dainty’s 
shoulder. 

"If it did," returned Dainty 
briskly, " we shouldn’t be here." 

The house was small, of dark 
brick overhung with creepers. The 
garden gate sagged on its hinges, 
the front door was wan and 
anaemic. 

" I consider the Firm is in safe 
winters, " continued Dainty. " If we 
can paint the doors — how many did 
Mr. Wright specify on the postcard 
he forgot to stamp ? — thirty-four — 
and sixteen windows and five gates 
- — we may conclude our fortune’s 
made." 

" At five shillings a day ? " inter- 
posed Audrey in dubious tones. 

" It’s better than doing nothing. 
Besides which you forget the rent 
of the flat, we make twenty shillings 
clear profit a week on that ; and we 
are spreading the ideals of beauty at 
the same time." 

" Very true." Audrey brightened 
once more. " I was forgetting that." 

III. 

Mr. Wright opened the door the 
next morning to the Firm’s official 
knock. He was ifi his shirt-sleeves, 
and did not trouble to remove liis 
cap. He surveyed them in aggressive 


silence* 
frowning at 
their trim 
ho 1 1 a nd 
caps and 
coats, and 
glaring at 
the brushes 
in their 
liands and 
the large tin 
of boiled oil 
supported 
between 
them. 

He began 
t r u c u - 
lently — 

" Y o u 
can’t hev 
more'n two 
ladders. If 
you want more you must supply 'em 
yourself." 

"We have no intention of erecting 
scaflolding, ’ ’ said Audrey blandly ; 
and the toes of the Firm fairly quailed 
at the bare idea. 

" Humph ! " 

A pause. 

" I pay five shillings a day, not a 
penny more. You’re not union 
men ? " 

The Firm shrugged its shoulders 
and smiled. 

" I’ve got all the paint 1 shall 
want. What's that ? " — glaring at 
the oil. 

Audrey explained. 

" Oh I to mix with the paint and 
make it go farther. I've no objection. 
Come along." 

The dream that had taken root in 
the mind of the Firm of an amiable 
shy recluse, a bookworm and a 
gentleman, melted away as the two 
girls followed the shambling scowling 
man round the house to the back- 
yard. 

A few farm-buildings were scat- 
tered in the rear ; between the back 
door and the meadows beyond lay a 
small rick-yard, in which several 
weedy-looking pigs and hens grubbed 
and pecked disconsolately. The place 
presented an air of neglect. Nephew 
Wright had not libelled his uncle's 
possessions, A row of paint-pots 
heaped in the corner of an out-house, 
and obviously a job lot purchased 
at a country sale, shattered the 
Firm's last illusion of posing as dis- 
ciples of high art and harmony. A 
stripe of colour denoted the contents 
of each tin. It was blue. Not the 
soul-inspiring blue of a summer sky, 
j5i 


of forget-me-nots dipping in a shady 
pool, but a crude compelling glare 
known as " royal," for some inex- 
plicable reason. 

" If we can’t spread the tenets of 
refinement and beauty, we can, at 
least, wash the place clean," said 
Audrey, seizing the handle of the 
pump. 

They spent three long wearisome 
days cleaning and scrubbing. On the 
fourth day they mixed the paint and 
began to stroke refractory wood. 

" Don’t waste the paint," en- 
joined the master. 

" Don’t mess the steps or spot the 
winders," said the Lady of the House, 
scowling over her dish-pans. 

This w’as a very different proposi- 
tion to painting a small flat in 
London. The Firm was beginning 
to doubt whether they had been 
altogether wnse embarking on a new 
venture. Their limbs ached intoler- 
ably. The smell of paint filled their 
nostrils. They ate paint, they sniffed 
paint in their dreams. The very 
flowers by the wayside exhumed 
pungent oily secretions that were an 
insult to the fresh country air. They 
did not doubt that their employer 
invested in the cheapest and most 
poisonous stuff on the market, and 
Audrey, the strong and valiant, paled 
before the brilliant blue doors and 
gateways. To add to their discom- 
fort a letter came from a friend who 
lived not far from the daffodil flat. 

" Wliilst buying a hat at Madame 
McCann (such a duck of a toque in 
corise and black with a most exquisite 
French veil, only two guineas !) I 
heard you had succeeded in letting 
your flat. I hope you have sound 
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references. There's a lot of queer 
people about — so I am told." 

The two girls looked at each other 
in dismay. They had innocently 
waived all such ceremonials in favour 
of the alluring sum offered in ad- 
vance. 

On the eleventh day Audrey col- 
lapsed on the breakfast table. She 
was awfully — sorry — but she didn't 
think — she could — paint one stroke 
that day." 

"It's a touch of painters' colic, 
ril l>e bound," Mrs Timson said, 
in tones of commiseration. 

Dainty pluckily set out alone, 
haunted by a dim but terrible fore- 
boding. If Jack had only been there 
she would have consented to any- 
thing — to live at Shnmpton-on-Sqa, 
\shich she had so strenuously resisted 
the last three years She was sick 
of painting. She loathed blue ^^ith a 
concentrated hatred of eleven days. 
She hated ever}'thing and every- 
Ixxiy 

Her thoughts were soon displaced 
by the master himself demanding 
the reason for half the Firm’s ab- 
sence. Dainty replied with dignity. 
She li^id no idea of being brow- 
beaten, though she stood but fiv'e- 
foot -two in her stockings. Her em- 


ployer, evidently primed with direc- 
tions — a scowling face could be seen 
frowning from the scullery window — 
and pleased at the advantage of 
having merely one to attack instead 
of two, opened fire. 

" Well, young lady, it's about 
time we discussed this here painting 
business," he began grimly. " What 
I want ter know is this — be you pro- 
fessional painters, for by the looks 
of the work my missus and I don't 
think you are ? " 

Dainty tossed her head. 

" If you are dissatisfied with our 
work " she began. 

A hornd harsh laugh checked 
her. 

" Dissatisfied ! Oh ! dear no — not 
'alf." The jeering tones brought the 
scarlet to the girl’s cheeks. " Why 
should I be dissatisfied ? Of course 
not ! It ain’t for me to say that one 
door’s streaky, an’ another shows 
patchy, that the paint is dripping 
from the porch on the steps, and the 
gale by the kitchen garden is 
a’blisterin’ in the sun. Why should 
I complain ^ It’s paintin’, it is ! " 

" You forget," said Dainty frigidly, 

" that it lias only had one coat." 

" One coat 1 Hang it, how much 
paint do you think I’m going ter 
sport ^ " 



“is that therr prrson 
A HOUSB rAlNlRRf*' 


" Three is the ” 

"Three — that's good! 
Three ! ’’ Mr. Wnght laughed 
again. Then he came nearer, 
scowhng ; his eyebrows were 
black and tliick, and met 
across his short pugnacious 
nose. " I have had my 
doubts — now I know — see I 
You’re a pack of frauds, you 
and your high -faintin' friend. 
I ’ll get the law on yer I I 
believe you're a pair of rank 
imposters I I'll have you 

drummed out of the " 

" What you believe is of no 
consequence to us.” Dainty 
flung the brushes from her. 
" You can send a message 
when you have recovered 
your manners and wish the 
job completed." 

She stalked down the nar- 
row lane as stiff as a poker, 
though her limbs were trem- 
bling beneath her. Mr. 
Wright continued to bellow 
at her heels. 

"I'll have you in gaol — 
see if I don't ! Set the perlice 

after you, 1 will " 

A young man hastening 
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out of a cottage, the garden 6f which 
bordered the lane, looked round in 
surprise at the sound of a raucous 
voice, and seeing, as he thought, 
someone in distress, dashed through 
the cabbages, put his hand on the 
paling, vaulted it neatly, arriving on 
his feet directly between the slender 
trim figure and frowsy blustering 
man. 

" How now, sir I " he demanded 
sternly. " What is the meaning of 
this ? " 

Dainty wavered and stared, sheer 
amazement widening her big blue 
eyes. 

" Jack 1 " she gasped. " Jack I " 

He swivelled on his heels. 

" Why — it’s Dainty herself ! " 

A step forward and the girl and 
the man were locked in a close 
embrace. 

Mr. Wright was plainly staggered 
at this unexpected denouement. 

" As for you, sir," said the young 
man suddenly and fiercely, over the 
small bent head, " I’ll settle witli 
you later." 

" And who the mischief are you 1 " 
growled Mr. Wnght. 

" Dr. John Murray." The young 
man drew lumself up to liis full 
inches. 

" Oh ! the new doctor." Mr. 
Wright turned the information over 
in his mind. " Then, perhaps, young 
sir, you can tell me this " — an 
accusing finger directed at the small 
figure .still encircled by a muscular 
arm — " is that there person a house- 
painter by trade ? " 

" Person I House-painter I Cer- 
tainly not ! " thundered the young 
man. He felt a pull at the lapel of 
his coat. " S-sh ! " murmured a 
voice into his watch-pocket. 

Mr Wright smiled sardonically. 

" I thought as much. Don’t you be 
took in — that's all 1 1 give you fair 

warning — she’s a rank impos " 

Perhaps the fierce gleam in Dr. 
Jack's eyes stopped further accu- 
sations, perhaps he doubted the 
strength of the small hand on the 
clenched fist, but the fact remains 
that he swallowed his words con- 
vulsively and turned on his heel. 

" All right ; see you later, young 
sir — don't you forget!" And he 
shuffled down the lane back to half- 
painted doors. 

Jack frovmed sternly. 

" Good gracious 1 My dear girl, 
how did you get there— of all places. 
What does it mean ? You a house- 
painter ! That blustering bully 
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threatening and bellowing. Please 
explain.'’ 

He surveyed the small figure 
drooping before him in its neat 
uniform freckled with paint that vied 
in tint with a pair of wistful eyes. 

“ Jack! why didn't you answer my 
last letter ? ” 

The young man looked blankly 
before him. Then he gave a relieved 
laugh. 

" Have' I missed one of your 
blessed little notes, darling ? I have 
been moving from Shrimpton, and 
my letters going astray — left behind, 
or no one knows what — but one of 
yours I ” The pause was eloquent ; 
then he added, smiling, “You see, I 
wanted to spring all this upon you as 
a pleasant and stupendous surprise." 

“ Moving here ? " Dainty's eyes 
sparkled. 

“ Yes ; I’ve managed to effect an 
exchange with another ex-service 
man. He, poor beggar, was ordered 
to the sea, his lungs affected by the 
Mespot affair, and I — I wanted to 
change my billet — so w'e shuffled 
practices." 

“ But why change ? " 

" My dear "—an intonation of deep 
reproach — "didn’t you say that 
you wouldn't, couldn't ever live at 
Shrimpton, though, of course, if 
you say you've no further use for 
me " 

Jack artfully pretended to move 
away. But Dainty cast an affrighted 
look over her shoulder and clutched 
at his sleeve. 

“ That's good” — ^as she nestled up 
against him once more. " Now ex- 


plain away, my darling; and take 
your time — don't hurry." 

But Dainty’s mind, free to revolve 
again on the Firm's delinquencies, 
burst into a wail of despair. 

“ Oh, Jack, dear I Audrey’s got 
the painter's colic, and the flat an 
undesirable tenant, and we arc all 
going to p-p-prison, to wear spotty 
clothing for not p-p-painting Mr. 
Wright's door a horrid b-beastly 
b-bright b-b-blue." 

IV. 

Dr. John Murray rose to the occa- 
sion. In a comparatively short time 
he had the pale Audrey on her 
feet again. He interviewed Hammer- 
ton Wright and told him pretty 
plainly what he thought of him. 
discovering incidentally that Mr. 
Wright hadn't got a nephew, never 
had a nephew, and w'ouldn't have a 
nephew under any price whatsoever ; 
and judging by the reputation he 
bore in the village as a mean saving 
old screw of a miser, would have 
repudiated anyone likely to lay claim 
to his possessions. 

He then rushed up to London, and 
very nearly found himself embroiled 
with Scotland Yard, which force had 
become exercised over the mysterious 
disappearance of several valuable 
pieces of jewellery and equally valu- 
able ohjets d’art from the several 
houses in Kensington. 

Needless to say, the so-called 
nephew, alias Mr. Octavius Wright, 
alias James Arkwright Nuttall, alias 
Slippery Jim, had flown. It trans- 
pired subsequently that no sooner 


had he taken up his residence in the 
daffodil flat, than he opened pro- 
ceedings by offering faked curios, 
round the neighbourhood, thereby 
gaining admittance to several iKMise- 
holders. Mr. Wright’s easy manners 
and undoubted knowledge of his 
subject obtained him a substantial 
footing among amateur collectors and 
a useful knowledge of back-doors and 
unbarred windows, until he thought 
fit to disappear one night, taking 
Audrey’s French bronzes. Dainty's 
trinket -box, a motor from the garage 
beneath, together with the other 
goods formerly mentioned. He was 
eventually identified with the clever 
but ne’er-do-well son of an honest 
tradesman in Combley Rise, hence 
his useful knowledge whereby he 
contrived to get rid of the girls in 
order to bring off his well-arranged 
coup. Needless to say that, as one 
of the few master minds who work 
without accomplices, he has not yet 
been caught. Audrey had no wish 
to keep his memory green by dis- 
cussing painful circumstances, and 
was glad to accept a widowed aunt’s 
suggestion of sharing the daffodil flat. 

As for Dainty, she w'as married in 
the space of a few^ months, and w alked 
with her bridegroom from the lych 
gate to the pretty Georgian house at 
the far end of the village, the happiest 
and prettiest bride imaginable. And 
on that day — automatically — the firm 
of Messrs. Audrey, Dainty and Co., 
house-painters and decorators, ceased 
to exist, and none too soon in the eyes 
of more than one of the masculine 
fraternity. 
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U1.T WATIIOlf 


The Soul’s Need for 
Thought and Silence 


It is a 
we 1 1- 
known 
fact that 
it is often 
most dif- 
ficult to 
speak on 
mat ters 
concern- 
ing the 
spiritual 
life to tliose of close and dear rela- 
tionship. 

A girl finds it, for example, almost 
imjuissible to confide in her mother 
on this subject. People may grow up 
side by side in the same home with- 
out kno^^ing the deepest and most 
sacred thoughts of one another’s 
hearts. This reticence is very hard 
to break through. It does not pre- 
suppose any lack of affection. But it 
IS often more easy to speak to those 
who are practically strangers. Many 
and many are the confidences that 
have lH‘en addressed to me by readers 
’who have never seen my face ! And 
yet there is great help to be found 
in fellowship When the barrier of 
re.'*erve is once broken through, 
fi lends may prove invaluable. Of 
course, there is danger in lack of 
restraint, and, above all, danger of 
using conventional phrases, because 
they sound “ the nght thing.” I well 
remember at my old school, con- 
fidences on religious matters were 
always approached by letter. I smile 
when I rec(jllect these notes ; ” Bil- 
lets,” as we termed them, usually 
consisting of half a sheet of foreign 
note-paper, dexterously folded, with 
very small neat writing. But these 
funny little missives sometimes em- 
bodied feelings not to be despised, 
and paved the way for further con- 
fidences. 

” They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another ” is a significant 
sentence. 

For the last two months we have 
been thinking together of Prayer, 
and it is in relation to this that 
fellowship is most valuable. Do we, 
as often as we should, remember 
the words of our Lord (in Matt, xviii. 
19, 20) : ” If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of My Father which is in 
heaven. For where two or three are 


gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

The Vehie of Silonl 
United Prejer. 

It is possible for Christians so 
to unite in prayer as to create an 
” atmosphere ” which is felt as a 
spiritual reality. And it is worth 
while for girl friends to join in a 
pra)^er circle or a meeting of some 
kind, for prayer, even if it be silent 
pra^^er, so long as it is on the same 
subject, agreed upon l>eforehand. 

” The blending of silence with 
fellowship seems to create an atmo- 
sphere in which the sense of the 
Spiritual in man is set free.” And 
those who being all in one place 
and all of one mind, ” .seek God in 
the silence, side by side, draw from 
their companionship a force winch 
gives the soul new* pow'crs.” 

A truth that the Society of Friends 
have grasped, may have some help 
in it for those of any creed ; and it 
may be of service to girls who will 
try the power of corporate silent 
prayer. Silence in worship, in 
modern times, has been associated 
only with the Quakers, and has l>cen 
looked upon as .something irk.some, 
if not absurd. But, long before the 
dawn of Christianity, silence had 
been used in approach to the Deity. 
And, through the centuries, it has 
been known to Christian worshippers. 

Have my readers heard of the 
wonderful discovery of papyri at 
Oxyrynchus, in Egypt, in the year 
1897 ? There are, in these fragments, 
a few .sayings reputed to be by our 
Ix)rd. Although certainty is impos- 
sible, they are worth the study of 
all devout souls. One runs thus : — 

” I^t not him that seeks, cease 
until he find ; when he finds, he 
shall w^onder ; when he wonders, he 
shall reign ; and when he reigns, 
he shall rest.” 

The way of ” wonder ” is asso- 
ciated with rest and silent adoration. 
And those who are of one mind and 
in one place, seeking God thus, draw 
new' pcjwers from their nearness to 
one another. They create a psychic 
atmosphere. Tlie blessed airs from 
the spiritual world come and linger 
about them. While speech may 
divide, silent fellowship unites. 

Perhaps I have rather wandered 
from my subject in 8a3ing this. 
But if any girls felt moved to try 
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corporate silent prayer, on a subject 
agreed on beforehand, they would, 
I am sure, find it helpful. The little 
meeting might be begun by a hymn 
recited or read aloud by one of 
their number, and ended by the 
Lord's Prayer, It should not be 
too long, so as to cause fatigue. 
Many will find fifteen or twenty 
minutes long enough, and, needless 
to say, it should not be under- 
taken at all unless with the sense 
of real need and in the spirit of 
devotion. 

This silent, united prayer is, to 
some, more helpful and profitable 
than the hearing others pray aloud ; 
but one worshipper cannot lay 
down rules for another, and I remem- 
ber with affection the small united 
meeting for vocal prayer, at my old 
school, on Sunday afternoons, where 
one after another of the little com- 
pany w'ould utter the simple entreaty 
of young hearts. 

The Atmoaphere of 
Prayer. 

But, of course, Prayer should not 
be something undertaken on set 
occasions only. While, as I have 
said, we should never shirk the defi- 
nite seasons for morning and evening 
devotion, we should, nevertheless, 
try so to live as to dwell in an atmo- 
sphere of prayer. Probably we all 
know how thoughts wander, as wc 
go about our daily life ! I once 
lieard a saintly woman say to an 
assembly of girls — 

” As you come in contact wdth 
strangers, in tram or omnibus, 
put up a silent prayer for them. 
I^ray for the people you meet.” 

If tliis seem overstrained or exag- 
gerated, is it not better than the 
vagrant straying of thoughts into 
all sorts of indefinite directions ^ 
There is a vast amount of wasted 
mental energy in all of us. As we 
walk about the neighbourhood of 
our home or travel far afield, our 
minds are too often a kaleidoscopic 
tract of shifting impressions. We 
don’t think / Well, it may be helpful 
to some to substitute mental prayer 
for this useless sort of wandering — 
only, the prayer must not also be- 
come a formless thing ! 

There is a little book, The Practice 
of the Presence of God». by Brother 
Lawrence, which has been useful 
to Christians of every creed and 





denomination. It dates from the 
seventeenth century. 

This simple and unlearned man 
maintains " that we should establish 
ourselves in a sense of God's pres- 
ence by continually conversing with 
Him," and shows how everything 
in life should be referred to Him. 


M«dliUtioii it a 
DMiraUa Habit 

Another great help to the Spiritual 
Life is Meditation. Tliis, in fact, is 
closely allied to Prayer. 

" That sounds very repellent," 
my readers may think. What have 
young people to do with Meditation ? 
It sounds the sort of thing suitable 
for a hermit or for the very old. 

But, for young or old. Meditation 
is a necessary habit to the growth 
of life. As a poet has well said — 


"We glance, and nod, and bustle by. 
And never once possess our souls 
Before we die." 


There was a widely - known girls’ 
school, not far away from me, in 
wliich, if I am not mistaken, every 
pupil was compelled to spend a quiet 
half-hour, at regular intervals, alone 
with her own thoughts. 

Wc are so apt to feci that " doing " 
IS the end of life ! Even a devoted 
Christian girl or woman goes hurr>’- 
ing on from one task to another — 
district visiting here, committee 
there, Girl Guides here, Y.W^C.A., 
G.D.A., G.F.S., M.A.B.y.S., C.O.S., 
and various other letters of the 
alphabet there, sewing meeting, ac- 
counts, etc. — the list may be indef- 
initely prolonged. And, rushing from 
one thing to another, there is no 
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time to think. The " worker " of 
capacity in any large town knows 
only too well how one claim follows 
another, and it seems wrong to 
neglect any of them. Well, of course, 
St. James was right in saying : 
" Show me thy faith by thy works," 
and an inactive Christianity is not 
worth much. But, all the same, 
the other side must not be forgotten. 
There must, among the constant 
activities, be a space for silence, 
for thought. We must renew power 
from the true source, and sit — 

" With Mary at the Master’s feet." 

We should all try to get five 
minutes daily (at least) for religious 
Meditation. 

It is a good plan to have some set 
subject for this ; say, the Parables 
or Miracles of our I^ord. Try, first 
of all, to get a mental picture of 
the .scene ; then, try and see what 
special message is conveyed for you : 
then, put up a silent prayer for 
help to follow tins guidance. There 
should be nothing stiff or forced 
about the practice. If it becomes 
formal or uninteresting it misses 
its aim. But, riglitly used, it may 
be of untold value to the soul. 
It may be carried on anywhere ; 
sitting, standing, walking, kneeling ; 
the position of the body does not 
matter, so long as one can be alone. 
And if that is not possible, one can 
withdraw into a solitude of the spirit. 

If devoutly practised, this Medita- 
tion brings us into closer fellowship 
with Christ, and we grow more 
familiar with His Life. 

There is an old hymn, dating 


from the fifth century, of which 
I quote a verse or two, describing 
what should be the shield and 
buckler for every servant of Christ — 

" I bind this day to me for ever 

By power of faith, Christ's 
Incarnation, 

His baptism in Jordan river. 

His death on Cross for my 
Salvation ; 

His bursting from the spicM tomb ; 

His riding up the heavenly way ; 
His coming at the day of doom ; 

I bind unto myself to-day. 

" I bind unto myself to-day 

The power of God to hold and 
lead. 

His eye to watch. His might to 
stay. 

His ear to hearken to my need, 
The wisdom of my God to teach. 
His hand to guide. His shield 
to ward. 

The word of God to give me speech, 
His heavenly host to be my 
guard. 

" Christ be with me, Christ within me, 
Christ behind me, Christ belore 
me, 

Christ beside me, C hrist to win me, 
Christ to comfort and restore me. 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ in quiet, C'hrist in danger, 
Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friend and 
stranger." 

The life that knows the To 
Power of Prayer and Medi- be 
tation is such a life as is 
described in tiiese olden 
words. 
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When that happy time comes in 
which a girl has won sufficient recog- 
nition to have the offer of regular 
work on a newspaper, it is almost 
a certainty that this will come to 
her in the form of reporting. I have 
used the expression regular work ** 
with intent, for that is a different 
matter to an appointment to the 
staff. These latter assured positions 
are extremely unlikely to be offered 
her until she has been tried and 
tested as to the directions in which 
she bids fair to be most useful. 
Proprietors and editors in these 
days are chary as to giving fixed 
salaries to any more people than 
they can help. 

With the prospect of regular work 
there will be an understanding as to 
the rates of payment, which will 
probably be based upon a fixed 
scale for “ engagements,’* and the new^spaper’s usual 
standard per column for longer articles. It may be 
mentioned that when the Institute of Journalists and 
the National Union of Journalists put forward success- 
fully a scheme of minimum salaries and remuneration 
for engagements and " linage ” for reporters, they did 
not specifically include women among those entitled to 
these rates. But, as a matter of fact, all papers of any 
status pay women for engagements or working on a 
space arrangement on the same scale as men, though 
salaries do not — save in certain exceptional cases — rule 
as high. 

On this matter, however, the beginner must not 
appraise herself too highly. She has to show' whether 
she is worth anything or not, and she will be w'ell advised 
to do her very best. No paper of any reputation will 
deliberately underpay her at this stage, and she has to 
remember that she is still on probation. 

The Work to 
be Done. 

Reporting may be defined as the backbone of the 
morning or evening paper. The reader demands news 
presented clearly and intelligibly, and. beside this, 
even the leading articles and the more literary columns 
have not anything like the same appeal to the ordinary 
person who purchases the daily publications. 

Now reporting is not as the outsider is wont to 
imagine only the shorthand work that takes down the 
speeches in Parliament or at public meetings. It is 
a fine line, indeed, that can be drawn in these 
days between the chronicling of many events and the 
duties of the Special Correspondent. A ceremony takes 
place, let us say, in which a popular member of the 
Royal House bears a prominent part. It may be, 
perhaps, the opening of a new institution. For an 
adequate account of an event of this kind a certain 
amount of original writing is absolutely necessary. Hie 
reader must be informed as to the scope and purpose of 
the enterprise ; there must be the keen sense of observation 
that sees the interest of any episode in the programme. 


And, of course, the speech that the distinguished central 
figure of the occasion may make must, in the bigger 
papers at least, be report^ in full, 

Thtt Verbatim 
Raport. 

Shorthand does not, perhaps, hold the same all- 
important position in the equipment of the journalist 
that it did a generation ago. Very few people outside 
Royalty are considered important enough to have their 
utterances recorded in full. Moreover, the two great 
agencies — the Press Association and the Central News — 
both supply reports full or condensed of the speeches 
made at public meetings, and the papers rely a good 
deal on these. This in working result means that there 
is less demand for exceptionally competent shorthand 
writers in the newspaper offices than there was, and 
the ** all round ” man who knows enough of it to take 
the sum and substance of the addresses delivered on 
ordinary occasions has come to his own. 

This, however, does not apply to Parliamentary 
reporting, where the politics of the paper have to be 
considered in reference to the length at which the 
speeches of members of the Government or the Opposi- 
tion shall be given. Up to witliin the last few years the 
Reporters* Gallery of the House of Commons (and 
equally that of the House of Lords) was rigidly closed 
to women. When this exclusive barrier was broken 
down, there were those who expected to see an appreci- 
able influx of women to this work. Of course, very 
high qualifications both as to shorthand speed and the 
important matter of good judgment in the condensa- 
tion of speeches (often verbose, involved, and full of 
repetitions) were essential, but one believed that a 
certain proportion of women would have come up to 
the standard demanded. 

In actual result, however, women have availed them- 
selves very little of the opportunities that their admis- 
sion permits. During the suffragist agitations one would 
have imagined that scores were desirous of entering the 
gallery ; but save when a Lady Astor or a Mrs. 
Wintrington takes her seat, women very rarely appear 
there. Yet one has a feeling that the right type of 
woman would do very good work there, and to make 
a name in Fleet Street in such a direction would be a 
distinction worth earning. 

Makbif InquiriM. 

English journalism has never, in its best manifesta- 
tions, accorded much favour to interviewing. But in 
recent years, since my own entry into the profession, 
there has been a big development as to special inquiries. 
And in no pos.sible department of the work can one get 
more varied experiences. 

For the inquiry may cover anything. In its simpler 
forms it may deal with the causes of a scarcity or a 
superabundance of vegetables or fish. Then you have 
to consider who is a leading authority connected with 
Covent Garden or Billingsgate that you might consult 
on the subject. He may be an extremely elusive 
person, only to be found at his office at certain hours ; 
but all the same, if that is the task editorially assigned, 
woe betide the junior member of the staff who comes 
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back to the office without a certain amount of sub- 
stantially correct information. He — or she — ^must 
obtain it somewhere or somehow, and a task of that 
kind is a very fair test of the flair or instinct of journalism 
that a beginner may possess. 

A more difficult form of this kind of work, because the 
sources of information are more limited, is to learn some 
fuller details than are contained in the bare official 
announcement of a new undertaking on the part of a 
governmental department or the County Council. On 
their part, they do not wish anything further to be said 
at present on the subject. You, on yours, know that 
unless you obtain something additional, you will meet 
no smile of approval when you return to the office. 
But a little tact, a little discretion, may open a conversa- 
tion, and the chief of his branch, or the clerk to the board 
may unbend, and, before long, have told you enough, 
even if it does not add greatly to the original statement, 
to enable it to be presented in a different form. 

There is, however, a class of inquiry that the beginner 
on one of the less responsible papers can be set to do, 
and if she has any shade of refined feeling about her 
it w'ill be exceedingly repellent work. A young lady 
socially well known is said to have eloped. Go," 
says the news editor, or whoever is in charge, “ and ask 
her parents what they say about it ! " Imagine the 
reception to be met from the family butler ! 

A wedding is announced as about to take place — 

" Find out who are making the trousseau and how many 
pairs of silk stockings are to be included." 

A shocking murder has startled evciy^one ! The 
instruction is, "See the victim's mother and ask her 
all you can as to the girl's tastes and dress and 
friends," 

Some preacher has expressed a rather heterodox 
vit*w on the Ministry of Women — " You might try to get 
a few words with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London on the subject." 

Well, important people like that have bland and 
urbane secretaries who say in answer to such inquiries 
that it is not the custom of liis grace or his lordship to 
accord interviews, and the experienced journalist can 
explain this to a 3"Oung sub-editor who thinks he has 
ideas ; but the beginner trots off and imagines herself 
coming back with splendid " copy." She goes home 
very tired and very disappointed, and begins to wonder 
whether she has not mistaken her vocation. 

The shop or the trade inquiry is not as a rule so 
disheartening. Managers see the opportunity of a little 
gratuitous advertisement, the individual consulted can 
put the case to make it quite convincing that there is, 
of course, no profiteering whatever going on. 

It is well to lay some emphasis upon this very modern 
development ; for the average girl who visualises for 
herself a delightful sequence of first-nights at plays 
with half-a-dozen dresses to desenbe, or the leisured 
ease of reviewing the latest novels, docs not at all 
understand that irksome inquiries on subjects that she 
often knows nothing about, are far more likely to fall 
to her lot. 

8eei«l7 Wprk. 

In this matter I have been presupposing that a girl 
has ambitions as to becoming an all-round journalist. 
But there is one line in which a large proportion of those 
taking up the work are anxious to speci^ise. " Society 
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functions " are at the back of the mind of the majority 
who seek positions, largely because they think it will be 
easy, because they will sec the people who are talked 
about, and the dresses that they wear. They hope to 
attend the weddings, the bazaar openings, the season's 
fdtes, and now and again, by hook or by crook, to see some- 
thing of a great private ball — even if only by sitting 
in the cloak room and watching the arrival of the 
guests, which the newer young person does not regard 
as at all undignified in her quest for what she would 
call a " stunt." 

Now this society work is by no means as easy as the 
beginner thinks. It involves, first, the prompt and un- 
erring recognition of the people who really matter. The 
exclusive Duchess of I'our Stars may be wearing the 
plainest of coat and skirt suits on some occasions when 
Miss Tootsie Profiteer (who lief ore the war was in a 
second-rate chorus) appears in something short, decolleU 
and transparent, with the suggestion of three hundred 
guineas about it. But the first is a personage, and the 
second is — not. 

The half-dozen or so women journalists who can do 
this kind of work well, who can go to Ascot or a big 
wedding, and w'ho can single out the guests who matter, 
have given years to learning their w'ork. They are 
personally known to the great ladies whose dresses they 
will describe, and they know as w^ell whose name to 
omit as w^ell as who.se to give. To them, the ignorant 
young beginner is something of a terror. " Do you 
know' w'ho that is ^ " " Which of the little girl brides- 
maids is the bridegroom's niece ? " " How do you 

spell the name ? " And so on, and so forth, are the 
questions with which they pester the experienced 
w'omen journalists who have quite enough to do making 
their own notes and observations. One leading woman 
journalist tells me she now invariably replies to any 
question of the spelling of a name : " Surely they possess 
a peerage at the office you say you come from ? " 

It is w'ork that, save in the most exceptional conditions, 
leads no one any farther. The 
outlet for it is limited, and the 
experience, such as it is, carries 
little, if any, recommendation for 
more responsible duties. Every 
season one meets some new' 
aspirants for the work, but they 
flutter along for a brief space, 
and perhaps bear a part in writ- 
ing the notices of the J uly clear- 
ance sales at the shops, and then 
they disappear. 

Special Corresponding. 

Very high indeed does the re- 
liable special correspondent stand 
in the hierarchy of a great daily 
paper. Wdien I first came into 
the profession the giants of the 
latter Victorian years — 1 could 
name a dozen or more of them — 
w'ere still great powers in the 
newspaper world, and in those 
early days it would have seemed 
presumptuous to think that I 
could ever become one of so im- 
portant a company. But in my 
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year or two with the Daily Graphic I was entrusted with 
events bigger than I at all expected. 

Then it was that I met the two men whose work I 
desired to emulate, and who taught me all I know of 
what is the most important general branch, and hardly 
second even to that of the leader writing, of a daily 
paper. One was William Senior, then chief special 
correspondent of the Daily News, and later editor 
of the Field — a rare lover of nature. The other 
was J. E. Vincent, of the Tunes, an extraordinarily 
picturesque writer, a master of neat phrase, and a power 
of allusiveness that could bring in the apt literary 
touch on the dullest occasion. 

As a special correspondent you arc entirely dependent 
upon yourself. I remember one morning early in the 
war, when uniforms were urgently wanted, being met 
editorially with the laconic instruction, There is a 
strike among the I.eeds tailoresses. If you take a 
cab at once you can catch the 10.15 train. Come back 
if you can to-night ; if not, wire up everything." 

On such an occasion if you have not enough money in 
^our purse, tlic cashier wall advance w'hatever you are 
likely to want. I duly caught the 10 45 train with 
about tliree minutes to spare, and then realised that I 
knew ni solitaiy* soul in Leeds as a starting-point of 
inquiry. But it would not be difficult to find the 
chief Labour organisations headquarters. Probably at 
the Yorkshire Post I should find someone not wholly a 
stranger, and also there would certainly be a Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In three crowded hours at Leeds I learnt all there w'as 
to lx‘ known- -the grievance, the conditions under w'hich 
uniform-; were lieing made, and the prospects of a 
s|>eedy settlement. A discreetly bestowed tip gave me 
tile privilege of remaimng in the dining car after the 


meal, which meant a table on which to write ; and I 
had nearly done my column of work when I came into 
the office a few minutes after 10 p.m. 

The war, of course, gave the special correspondents 
memories to cherish for the rest of their life. I was inside 
Chelsea Barracks at 7 a.m. one unforgettable morning, 
early in August, 1914, when the Coldstream Guards 
set forth for the Front, and I never imagined that the 
Censor would pass anything written on that subject, 
yet I managed to do it with sufficient discretion to see 
it in print, though naturally neither place nor regiment 
were indicated. But by dwelling on the high spirits of 
the men — few, alas, returned — and the cheerfulness of 
the women, it was probably regarded as good for the 
enemy to know ! 

There were two great favours accorded to me per- 
sonally. One was to be inside Southampton Docks to 
see some of the earliest of the wounded come home on a 
great hospital ship, and the methods of dealing with 
them. The other was when I 'went to Vickers' great 
works at Barrow-in-Furness to see the first work in 
connection with munitions on which women were 
being employed. 

Times there are, too, when one has a sense of great 
pride. The occasion may be unique and historic, as 
w'as the first Great Silence before the Cenotaph, and the 
passing of the funeral procession of the Unknown 
Warrior. One’s own shtire will then be a particular 
section, which must fall exactly into place in con- 
junction with the four or five brilliant men who are 
describing other stages, to give a complete and consecu- 
tive picture of the event. And when your own work 
does not fall short in comparison with theirs, is a 
triumph that only a woman Special Correspondent quite 
reah.scs. 


Easy-to-make Slippen 


Since the days when every 
woman w.as busy making slipjiers 
for the men in hospital, many of 
U'. have experimented in making 
slippers for the various members 
of our household from pieces of 
thick cloth or felt ; and all who 
have tried this work will agree 
that the most tiresome part of it 
is the joining of the sole to the 
upper. Whether you bound the 
edge of each section first, or 
tried to bind them together in 
one operation, the result was 
seMom very satisfactory so far as 
the appearance was concerned, in 
spite of the fact that much )>ains- 
taking energy* had been cx|>ended 
in getting the needle backwards 
and forwards through the various 
thicknesses of material. 

In the making of this cbild^s 
slipper the work of joining has 
Ijeen very much simplified, and a 
most attractive result obtained. 
All edges of the felt have merely 
lx:en buttonholed with em- 



broidery thread, and to join the 
sole to the upper, the heading 
loops of the buttonhole-stitches 
are oversewn closely together 
without taking the needle through 
the felt. The centre back seam 
is treated in the same way. 

To add to the effectiveness, 
graduated buttonholing has been 
used for the upper part, with 
French knots placed between 
each group of stitches, but the 
simple buttonhole-stitch as used 
on the sole will serve the purpose 
quite as well. 

We can supply a set of pat- 
terns for cutting out a man’s 
slipper, a lady’s slipper, and a 
slipper for a child of from 4 to 
6 years, from which patterns 
other sizes could easily be ad- 
justed. 

Pattern No. 9320, price 7^., 
postage extra. Address to the 
“Girl’s Own” Fashion Editofi 
4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Streeti 
London, £.C. 4. 




Training the 
Child's Taste 


When one observes how rapidly 
the artistic taste of an in- 
dividual changes whe*n an 
unfavourable environment is 
exchanged for one more condu- 
cive to aesthetic development, 
one realises that this quality 
is not necessarily of an innate 
nature, but is directly depend- 
ent on the familiarity afforded 
by either surroundings or edu- 
cation. Folk, for instance, who 
for years have lived in content 
amongst ugly furniture or even 
among mean streets may sud- 
denly, on coming into contact 
with a more fastidious side of 
existence, find within them 
totally unsuspected depths of 

artistic appreciation, which they may early stages of development, he should, books or to stodgy books, those two 
eventually cultivate much to their of course, have presented to him such bugbears of the youthful mind Neither 
increased pleasure, until at last they themes as he can at that stage appre- need we feed the youngsters on cheap 
wonder that they could ever have been date. But these at least may be the humour. The bulk of what is euphoni- 

so oblivious of what has grown to be best of their kind. ously known as “ light literature " is 

an important feature of their life. For instance, if one wants to adorn such flummery stuff that, even supposing 

It behoves, therefore, the parents who the walls of the nursery with studies that it may prove amusing at the time, 
would have their children live as fully of children, why not select some of it “ leaves not a wrack behind with 
and as widely as possible, to see to it those enchanting pictures of Spanish which to store the memory. We have 
that this element of taste be cultivated infantas, such as Velasquez painted, or many authors to suit all tastes, who will 
during those years when the opening reproductions of child studies by the furnish an intellectual asset with which 
mind is ready to take in the aesthetic Della Hobbias ? These are simple, and in later years one would not willingly 
impressions offered to it. The school- appealing enough to please the most part. 

room and the bed-room in which the primitive taste, yet so perfect in their As we go through life we are called 
child passes so much of its time might, way that one would have to go far to upon to deal with characters and with 
for instance, be made the medium for improve upon their charms. Yet in how incidents which have not in them so 
familiarising it with what is good and many nurseries the budding taste is fed much an actual connection with de- 
what is beautiful, rather than with upon the most commonplace type of pravity, as with bad taiste. Wickedness 
what is mediocre and unlovely. Yet picture ! belongs to melodrama, poverty of taste 

how often one finds that these rooms are Again, the practical too often ousts to real life. If only we can make our 

equipped on the principle that any- the beautiful in the matter of children's children sensitive to that which offends 
thing will do." The carpet that is too clothes. Though dainty garments may one’s sense of good taste, what a reliable 
shabby for the best bed -room, and the be kept for company, there is frequently method we shall have given them of 
curtains that refuse to harmonise else- kept for nursery or school-room wear estimating the desirabilty, or the 
where, the chairs that are the overflow some dingy overall, or thoroughly reverse, of those with whom they 
from the drawing-room, and the chest uninteresting frock, that does nothing come into contact. To show a child 
of drawers whose veneer can never be whatever to stimulate a child’s taste as the ugliness of that which is not deserv- 
induced to remain in its place— all these regards adornment. As a reaction to ing of one’s respect, is to train him in 
arc relegated to the school-room, or dinginess, the child, w’hen grown up to the proper differentiation between that 
conferred on the nursery, under the the stage at which personal choice is which arouses a sense of taste offended, 
impression that the inmates, being of made of the wardrobe, is apt to be and that which is provocative of a sense 
tender years, have, therefore, no taste attracted by crudity of colour and of taste satisfied. 

and cannot be offended by the medley, exaggeration of style, having no re- For taste, after all, is a matter of 
Taste certainly may not yet be theirs, liable standard of taste by which to selection between the ugly and the 
but the taste is in the making, and how tost that which is offered. To those beautiful, and if one teaches a child to 
will the making proceed unless it be accustomed in childhood to a lack sec what is ugly and what is beautiful 
duly nourished ? of colour in clothes and surroundings, in action, as well as in mere ornament. 

Of course, there are pa^'ents who go any bright tone will appear alluring one will have gone far to create within 
to the other extreme and hang on the It is those whose eyes have been him an appreciation which will stand 
school-room walls pictures which it trained on balanced colour arrangement, him in good stead. 

takes a really evolved mind to appre- who are enabled to differentiate with " De gustibus non est disputandum *' 
ciate. It is no good putting up a Giotto discretion. says the classic adage. Yet who will 

before one has learnt to appreciate In regard to literature the same idea deny that greatly as tastes may diffeij, 
Gainsborough, or to dwell on Rembrandt prevails. In advising parents to stock the trained instinct will always be able 
before one has grown familiar with the children's bookshelves with good to discern that which is good from that 
Romney. As long as the child is in the books, I do not refer either to heavy which is bad. 
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The Lost his. 


Cluipt^r xni. (Continued,) 

**1110 Comedy Cellwl Ufe.** 

While Watson and Hawke discussed 
the precarious state of the firings finances, 
and the junior partner silently resolved 
to try his chance with Violet Cornford, 
Violet's cousin worked among the clerks 
down below, and they were quite uncon- 
scious of it. Violet had not given Mr. 
Hawke a hint of it. This was not exactly 
owing to snobbishness, for though she 
had lived in such a quiet country village 
all her life, she had inherited the privi- 
leges of her age, and knew that girls are 
now allowed full freedom to enjoy the 
dignity of any kind of work without for- 
feiting self-respect ; her silence was due 
entirely to personal pique. 

Evie had come back from Crossways 
feeling full confidence in her belief that 
i>ick was still aliv'e. Nothing could 
disturb or shake that, it was a conviction 
as firmly founded as her faith. Dick 
would come back some day and explain 
the reason for his silence. Meantime, 
she liad his letters, with their dear assur- 
ance of his love, carrying with them the 
complete healing of that sting from 
which she had so long suffered. She knew' 
now that she had not been mistaken, 
she had not misread his intention ; he 
had fully intended to tell her he loved 
her that day when he had been called 
away so suddenly, and he would have 
done so but for this new' and .startling 
information he had heard from Gcorgv. 
(Jnly that had prevented his opemng his 
whole heart to her. 

So to Evie in her office life was not so 
hard as it had been. Moreover, she 
received long loving letters from Georgy, 
telling her all the dear home gossip about 
the people she had know’n from baby- 
hood. She had also establi.shed hcr.self 
on a level with the two senior girl clerks 
at the publishing office, and had left 
behind Hetty and Elsie. There was some 
dignity in her position which it had 
lacked at first. 

Then behind it all was the knowledge 
that soon, very soon now, her book w'ould 
appear, heralded by proofs ; and she 
would have the excitement of reading the 
reviews and hearing what was said of it, 
while remaining unknown herself. Evie 
had a blind faith in that book. It was 
to her what an adored child is to its 
mother ; the world might see him puny 
and undersized, but to her he would 
always be a prize baby I 

Country bred as she was, Evie felt 
the need of fresh air very strongly. 

she was able to go backwards and 
forwards, to and from her work, on the 
outside of an omnibus, that had sufficed ; 
but when the cold or foggy or soaking 


days came, and even she could not face 
the wet seats and driving wrlnd, she 
often suffered from a headache after 
having been in a stuffy tube train or 
omnibus, and at her desk all day. On 
Saturdays she found there was little 
time to get out in the short winter after- 
noons before it became dark, and so she 
spent as much of her Sundays as she 
could in the open. 

One Sunday, a burst of early springy 
very delusive, and soon to be followed 
by bitter frost, made all nature call 
her lovers to the open. Evie had 
quickly learned that from one-thirty 
to two-thirty was the best time for 
Kensington (iardens, the time when she 
had the place almost to herself, when 
the church parade people had dis- 
appeared and the nursemaids and babies 
had not arrived. She went for a quick 
stietch over the grass under the leafless 
trees, came out by the Serpentine, paid 
homage to dainty Peter Pan, and finally 
.sat down on a chair beside the railing 
of one of the shrubby enclosures close 
to the w'ater. The sunlight w'as so warm 
that .she revelled in it. and, closing her 
eyes, tried to imagine herself once more 
in the garden at Crossways. 

However, soon a bluc-black cloud 
crept up and blotted out warmth and 
light, making her open her eyes. She 
aroused herself, and was going on, w'hen 
she caught sight of what looked like the 
end of a parcel just inside the railing. 
Idly she poked at it with her umbrella, 
and finding it w'ould not come through 
beneath the low'est rail, she leaned over 
and pushed away the bare twigs of the 
thickly growing bushes. There it lay, a 
neatly tied brown -paper parcel, carefully 
done up with string and sealing wax, 
but with no writing on it that could be 
seen. After some reaching and stretching 
Evie hooked it up with the handle of 
her umbrella, and found that it had no 
direction on the other side either. It was 
just the shape and size of the typescript 
of her own precious novel. 

She sat with it in her lap for a while, 
and if a park-keeper had passed would 
have asked his advice about it, but no 
one came, only a few perky birds hopped 
about close to her feet. So presently she 
untied the string, thinking she might 
find some indication of the owner inside. 
It was, indeed, a novel in handwriting, 
and on the front page, uppermost, the 
title confronted her big and black — 

“ The Comedy Called Life," 

By Happy Elder. 

There was no sort of an address, and 
the name of the author was obviously 
a nom-de-plume. How in the world had 
such a thing come into sucii a position ? 
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Evie racked her brain even to imagine 
the circumstances which might have led 
to it, but could not find any into which 
it fitted. If anyone had been taking the 
parcel to the post it would have been 
addressed. In any case, an ordinary MS. 
would have had the address of the author 
or a letter of advice inside. It could not 
have been lost by a careless typist on its 
way back to the author, because it was 
not typewritten. From the way in which 
it had lain snugly under the bushes, 
altogether invisible — except for the 
accident of a chair having been so placed 
that a very observant person sitting on 
it could just note the end of the parcel — 
it was clear that it was not intended to be 
seen. Yet who would leave a MS. out-of- 
doors ? 

The day, which had begun so brightly, 
had clouded over, even now a few drop.s 
of heavy rain began to fall. Evie felt 
the solicitude for this aliandoned brain- 
child that .she would have done for a 
living thing. She solaced it, assuring it 
that it was all a mistake, and it should 
not be left to the beetles and ean^ig.s. 

Finally, after much hesitation and 
misgiving, she carried it home, as the 
rain was descending in torrents and no 
keeper in sight. 

Having nothing to do after tea, except 
to watch the now steady downpour which 
had sent her indoors, she sat down in 
her deck-chair by the window and began 
to read her find. The first few pages 
gripped her attention. She read on. 
The winter light soon vanished. Evie 
sprang up, turned on the gas recklessly, 
and sank back again, too much absorbed 
to wait the coming of full darkness before 
she lit up as usual. She turned page 
after page, and when at last she .stopped, 
she let the MS. slip from her knees and 
put her hands to her face. Scales had 
fallen from her eyes. She felt inclined to 
cry with the man in the Bible, Whereas 
I was blind, now I sec." For this book, 
which had come so strangely into her 
possession, which she had taken up so 
lightly to while a lonely hour, was a 
masterpiece, and she knew it ! 

Instinct, very strong in her, told her 
that. She was inexperienced, not very 
well read, ignorant of much that the 
world counts classic, but here on her 
knee she held a book that heightened all 
the values of life to an intensity hitherto 
undreamed of. The book itself was life, 
poured out on pages that became live 
things under the markings of black ink. 

The story was an unusual one. It told 
of a woman who, all her life, had been 
dominated by man. Three men in turn 
had held her in thrall. First her father, 
then her husband, and then her step-son. 
Yet the woman herself was no slave, but 
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of far greater personality and force of charac- 
ter than any one of the three men The whole 
force of the story lay in the writing, and in 
the grip of character. It began when the 
heroine, as a mature woman of eight-and- 
twenty, left her home while her parents were 
still hvmg, in a desperate attempt to get free 
to carry on her talent — ^portrait painting Her 
parents had opposed her for years Ihey had 
said she could work at home, and then made 
it impossible for her to do so At length Mara 
(the heroine) had, through great suffering, 
determined to assert her right to her own life, 
and the development of the God-given gift. 
She had but just begun to find her feet in 
London, after two years of struggle in deep 
waters, when her mother died Mara had 
firmly resolved that she would not yield to 
pitv, that she would not sacrifice all she had 
gained Hardening her heart, she went back 
to attend the funeral and make arrangements 
for her father's comfort lie had fully agreed 
with her that the thread of her work must 
not be broken It was this that nearly un- 
nerved her , she spent a night wrestling in 
conflict with herself between her tiemendous 
resolve not to pve in, and the human pity 
which tried to her to stay where '-he was 
Her determined will won, and feeling herself a 
brute, she discovered a suitable attendant for 
the old man, and after a short time, finding 
that he seemed not to require her an\ more, 
ret urned to resume licr work 

Hardly had she settled down to it again, 
and shaken off the disturbance of mind which 
had at first made good work impossible, thin 
she received a Ulegiam saying that the attend- 
ant had left suddenly, and that her father 
needed her She went back to find that there 
had been a quarrel, the rights of which she 
could not fathom Her father greeted her 
with the utmost affection, declared that he 
would live alone sooner than be the cause of 
her life being spoiled , but nevei thcless she 
found It impossible to leave him After infinite 
trouble, another attendant was found who 
promised to be all that the first had not been. 
And after a short time Mara left once more. 
Again the same thing happened The strength 
of the stoiy la> in the way that the old man 
was portrayed , he seemed so sincere, so affec- 
tionate, and yet there was a vein of cunning 
revealed in glimpses, that made the reader un- 
certain whether he was a victim or tormentor. 

Again and again Mara was on the point of 
throwing up the attempt to live her own life, 
again and again he persuaded her to go back 
to it, and the writer held the attention in such 
a remarkable way that the struggle seemed to 
be as vital as the most thrilling love drama 
At last Mara was vanquished so finally that 
she lost all w ish to nse again. Meekly she went 
back once moie and waited on her father hand 
and foot, like a submissive slave, until the end. 
All character seemed to be cnishbd flat out 
of her. 

Long bcfoic the end, a lover had come upon 
the scene, and again and again pressed her 

to marry him To all his arguments she had 

IT WAS iNOEBD A Nov*L retumcd the same answer — she could nol 

tXt HANDWRITINQ, ^ ^ fttCKliHg. 
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because of her father. When her father's 
death freed her. she went through another 
crisis. A faint far tH:ho of that work which 
had once possessed her soul arose from 
its deep-down grave in her heart, and 
cried to her to resume it now that she was 
free. But she was not free. The man who 
had claimed her had won her by his 
constancy and the qualities of devotion 
and endurance he had sliown. Believing 
him to be the ideal of manhood, she 
married him with hardly a sigh of regret 
for the work which must now again take 
second place, if. indeed, there would bo 
any room at all for it in her nqw’ life. 

After only a month or tw'O of radiant 
happiness her husband had an accident 
in the hunting-field, and with it his wdiole 
character seemed to change. Down came 
the curtain again on the happiness 
wliich had l>egun to restore the circula- 
tion in Mara's veins, and she found her- 
self once more a nurse tied to a bed- 
ridden invalid — peevash, exacting, in- 
tolerable If he had only remained 
mentally as he had been in the days of 
his liealth, her soul would have found 
fruition in the devoted nursing, but this 
man was to her a stranger, and she was 
bound, not indeed to a corpse, but to an 
exacting irritating patient. 

Her starved heart spent itself on her 
step-son, a gracious joyous youth who 
carelessly adored her. 

Wlien at length Mara was left a w’idow', 
she was in the thrall of this boy, wdio was 
dependent on her and developed into 
the worst kind of wastrel. There was 
little enough for one to liv^e on, but it had 
to do for two. and not only for tw'O, but 
it had to cover the debts and extrava- 
gances w’hich every now' and then Nigel, 
the step-son, revealed to her in par- 
oxysms of repentance Each time he 
promised amendment and care, and each 
time again he came to her with a fresh 
tale of w'oe. 

But in the end she found peace. Her 
talent was dead ; had been strangled by 
the selfisli exactions of others, but it w'as 
not in vain. As Nigel grew older lie 
seemed to imbibe something of his step- 
mother's steadfastness, and against all 
the prophecies of her friends, turned 
eventually into a self-respecting man. 
Lfioking back on her life Mara saw that 
though .she had fought and struggled for 
individuality, and what seemed to her 
at the time her right, the right of self- 
development, she had been compelled 
to give it up, and w'hat she had deemed 
tragedy had become peace. It was all 
worth while. 

Such a story depended for its interest 
almost entirely on the way it was told. 
The beauty of the literary expres.sion, 
the poignancy of the terse words, reached 
the heart and mind. Evie was permeated 
by it. 

For two whole days she went about 


absorbed in Mara’s life as if it had been 
the tragedy of her greatest friend. The 
people in the book were more real to her 
than those she lived among. She re-read 
some of the pages to try to discover how 
the effect was gained, and found it lay 
in the choice of words, the restraint of 
expression, and selection of material. 
So absorbed had she become in it that 
she had actually forgotten her own book 

Coming home as usual in the evening, 
she found a parcel waiting for her. She 
undid it, feeling mystified for the moment 
as to what it could be. There fell out 
before her a dozen copies of a cheaply- 
got-up book, printed on discoloured 
paper with scrappy margins. The title. 

Honour Before All» by Evic (ilennan." 
stared her in the face. 

Evie sank on the floor in the midst of 
the crude blue covers with their square 
stuck-on backs, which gave them the air 
of a cheap production, and felt abased. 

She had expected proofs, but none 
had come, and now' here wras the finished 
article. She had never imagined it like 
this. She had never for one instant in- 
tended that her name should be used, 
and here it was shrieking at her. She 
realised too late that she ought to have 
insisted on having a voice in the choice 
of covers and type of the book. How'ever, 
taking courage, and telling herself that 
how'ever poor the material side of the 
venture might be, that could not affect 
the inside, she took up one, and opening 
it at random, began to read. Having 
been trained for many months in an 
office where format was most carefully 
considered, .she was revolted by the dis- 
coloured yellowish paper and badly-set 
uneven margins, and the printers' errors 
w'hich her eyes caught almost immedi- 
ately. But none of these things cut her 
so cruelly as the story itself. What had 
happened to it ? All the interest had 
seeped away. The sentences seemed 
childishly poor and crude ; the men and 
women like marionettes posturing in a 
show. The knowledge and experience 
gained since she wrote it helped her to 
realise how feeble it w'as. 

Snatching up the books one by one, 
she burled them vindictively into the 
various corners of the room, and sitting 
still on the floor she w’ept piteously. Yet, 
had she only known it, that poor com- 
monplace book was to bring her the 
greatest good fortune of her life ! 

Cliapter Xnr. 

TIm Spid«r Mil tk« Fly. 

In an office room, up many flights of 
stairs, in what might be called the finan- 
cial part of the city, two men sat facing 
each other across a tabic. On it were 
spread maps and plans, newly made, 
marked in red letters in the corners, 
'* Houses for Hundreds.” 
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The younger of the two men iiLspired 
confidence at once, no less by his expres- 
sion and general appearance, than by 
his bearing, obviously the result of 
service, and his tanned skin. He was 
talking eagerly. 

” It can’t go wrong,” he said. ** I only 
want a chance. I never knew how these 
things were managed until I met you, 
Mosley. It’s not only the money it will 
bring in if it’s successful, but the idea 
itself, that I am so keen on. Think what 
it will mean to thousands, when they 
get clean dry houses at a price about 
half what they pay for the most abomin- 
able little red brick boxes now.” 

His companion was a big fleshy man 
with a .smooth face and heavy underlip. 
He looked good-humoured and self- 
confident, but not the kind of man even 
a novice would mistake for a pliilan- 
thropist. 

” That sort of talk will be all very well 
when Mr. Cornford comes,” he answered, 
smiling sardonically. ” Hold it up until 
then. As for me, I’m frankly after the 
shekels, and I very much fear we sha’n’t 
find him the kind of fool creature who’ll 
want to finance us before we’ve any 
results to show.” 

” It seems to me fair enough,” said 
Daimon. ” It’s my invention. I've 
stood all the grind of getting ttie patent , 
you have speired around for the land, 
and you’re the business manager. So 
we two are quits. If Mr. Cornford wants 
to come in, it’s only fair he should find 
the money for a start.” 

” Here he is,” said Mosley under his 
breath, taking up a pair of compasses 
and pretending to measure distances 
absorbedly, while the office flapper came 
in from her den on the landing with a 
card, and slipping out at a sign from 
Daimon, returned immediately ushering 
in Guy Cornford. He was certainly 
fair and aristocratic looking enough to 
deserve the interested admiration with 
which she favoured him- -not many of 
his type found their way to this part of 
the city. 

When the two men had greeted him, 
and explained themselves, Guy assumed 
a business-like air. 

” I’ve come on the suggestion of my 
friend Dc Morville, who got in touch 
with a friend of yours — a Mr. Simons. 
I want to examine for myself this .scheme 
he tells me of.” 

” Thai’s all right, Mr. Cornford, we 
court the fullest inquiry,” agreed Mosley, 
pushing forward a chair. ” May I ask 
how your friend first heard of our idea ? ” 

(iuy produced a cutting from the 
” Personal ” column of one of the big 
dailies. It ran : — ” An invention which 
will revolutionise house-building only 
awaits a little capital to set it going. 
Those who are prepared to invest will 
see the most surprising results, and be 
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benefactors to many now houseless. 
Fullest inquiry courted." 

" De Morville wrote in reply to this, 
and got in touch with Simons, but when 
he heard it would be a question of 
thousands of pounds and not hun- 
dreds, he passed it on to me." 

"That, is quite right, 

Mr. Cornford. Mr. Simons 
is our publicity agent," 
explained Mosley. 

" It*s my invention," 
said Daimon, turning 
rather unnecessarily red. 

“ 1 had the idea long ago, 
and have been working on 
it ever since. Then I had 
to get the patent, a very 
slow job, and when I'd 
got it, Mr. Mosley here 
suggested how it might be 
used practically. He will 
tell you about that. The 
invention consists of a sort 
of stuff neither concrete 
nor asbestos, but like 
ix)th ; it's a kind of solid 
jelly. If you wish to go 
into the technical details 
of its ingredients after- 
wards you can. But the 
way it’s used is this : we 
run it into moulds, and 
remove them, and there 
are the walls of a house 
ready, any size or height 
you like to make them." 

" Has it been tried 
practically ? " 

“Oh ye.s; and it’s fire- 
proof and damp-proof. I’ll 
show you a model ’’ 

Daimon removed tlic 
cloth from an object in 
the corner of the room, 
about the size of a big 
dog-kennel, and showed 
a perfect model of a small 
house, with walls of a 
strange smooth substance 
of a greenish tinge. He 
lifted off the roof and dis- 
played the interior divided 
by walls of the same stuff. 

Guy went down on his 
knees to examine it. 

“ It doesn't look very 
strong," said he. " Is it 
liable to get cracked ? " 

For answer Mosley took 
up a hammer lying ready, 
and dealt a terrific blow 
at the wall. There was no 
sign of the impact on the 
smooth surface. 

"Wonderful!" Guy 
was beginning to be inter- 
ested already. " But how 
do you manage the 
angles ? " 


" Pump the stuff on to them from 
pipes when in a liquid state, and spread 
it over ; it sinks into the rest of the wall 
so you can't see the joins, and sets 
hard." 

" But the doors and windows ? " 

" We allow for them in the moulds. 


We shall import the frames ready-made 
from Norway." 

Guy stood up, dusting his trousers* 
knees. 

" Now for the details as to how you 
intend to use this," he said, re.seating 
himself. 



“AM I NEAR COMBHITHER ? 

SHE ASKED. Htckitng, 
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Then Mosley took him in hand and 
showed the plans It appeared he had 
got the option on some hundreds of 
acres in a health> part of the 
Kentish coast In order to 
take up this option, and to set 
up sufhcient houses to attract 
attention, it was necessary to 
have some capital 

“ Not much at first,** he 
said airilv “ A matter of per- 
haps ten thousand pounds ** 

Guy was astonished at the 
sum, but showed no sign of 
perturbation 

The idea, Moslev explained, 

^\as later to form a company, 
but it "would be simply folly 
to appeal to the public without 
haMng an> concrete results to 
show His suggestion was to 
sell the first houses \ery 
cheaph, even below cost price, 
so as to get a boom, then 
afterwards the pnee could be 
raised, vet at the same time 
the cost of construction would 
go down, owing to the quantity 
made 

‘ \t first, each separate 
house, even a five roomed one, 
mav cost £^oo,*’ he explained 
* Though rcallj one can hardly 
sav, because the machiner>, 
plant etc , wall all have to be 

*■ >lUOCIl 

bought Well il sell such 
houses, each with a decent bit 
of land for £ 2^)0 people will be mad to 
buy them and we shall get a big adver- 
ti*»ement, then we can, if we like, start 
a compan>, or keep it to ourselves 
Such houses will, in time supersede all 
the usual methods of cheap housing 
W e shall pay the capital back hundreds, 
nav thousands of times over *’ 

‘ You say >ou want about ten thou- 
sand for a start ** said Guy “ I suppose 
>ou have something in hand ^ I should 
propose putting in, periiaps, five thou- 
sand for a half-share ** 

Mosle> smiled 

*' A half share » '* he said " Why, Mr 
Daimon’s invention, and my business 
management, already make two shares , 
thus, if we put up five thousand our- 
selves, and you put up five thousand, 
voii would get a fourth share only *' 
Daimon looked up sharply at the 
mention of the five thousand between 
him and his partner, but he did not 
speak Mosley went on — 

*' I tell you that to give you some 
notion of proportion. But, as a matter of 
fact, unless you, or someone else, comes 
m with ten thousand, we sha'n’t be able 
to get off the mark I was allowing for 
our own small cajutal when I mentioned 
that sum ** 

*' Then, if I put in ten thousand I 
should have a third share ? *' Guy asked. 


He did not say the money was his 
sister’s, he liked the importance of feeling 
he was bemg treated as a capitalist. 
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Mosel) looked at his partner 
“We should be prepared to do that, 
I think *' he said slowly “ We quite 
understand that while to us success 
appears certain, to you, as an outsider, 
there may seem some risk It is not 
ever) one who has the business capability 
to finance such an idea at once ’* 

“ I haven’t said I would do so ** 

“ No, no , we should wish you to think 
it over, even, if necessary, to see an 
actual house on the real scale, only for 
that we should have to buy land, and 
above all things we want to keep the 
scheme quiet until the last minute, and 
then burst it on the public These houses 
can be put up so quickly, that in a week 
we might have a dozen going Then the 
reporters would come flying down to the 
“ Houses for Hundreds ** colony, and 
we get all our advertising free ’* 

** Very well,** said Guy, rising. *' I 
will let you know ** 

He went back post haste to the West- 
end He was anxious for Violet to 
make what really would be a great for- 
tune, and the risk seemed non-existent. 
The more she had the more came his 
way 

He chafed while he waited for her, 
though assured by her maid she would 
be m soon. When she did come she 
sailed up the pretty long narrow room 


to greet her brother with much more 
than her usual enthusiasm. 

“ Oh Guy ! ** she cried, “ I am so glad 
you’re here If I couldn ’ t have 
told someone I’d have burst t 
I’ve just bought a winner I ** 

“ A winner ? ’* 

“ Yes , a winner I • He’s to 
run in the Grand National ’* 

“ Oh, a racehorse ! ** he cned, 
laughing '* What did they rook 
you for that?'* 

*’ Never you mind He’ll 
bring it all back, and more. 
Besides, think of the thrill of 
seeing your own horse run ! 
Oh, I wish I were a man and 
could be my own jockey I ** 

He had some difficulty in 
making her attend to his 
scheme, which seemed prosaic 
beside hers, but she did at last 
“ Very well,*’ she agreed, 
when she had heard the details 
“ 1*11 give them ten thousand 
There is much more than that 
to my credit now that you 
hav'c sold out those old stocks 
Ten thousand isn’t much of 
mv capital, even if it’s, a fraud 
But vou must do all the busi- 
ness pait, and make it safe 
for me '* 

“ All right Make the cheque 

m Photo ^ won’t pay it ov or 

// hox, until I get some security,’* he 
answered 

Once again, as nearly a year ago, he 
leaned over her as she wrote the cheque 
She blotted it and gave it to him, 
and thereafter began once more talking 
alnjut her horse and what her racing 
colours were to be 

But when Guy went to cash that 
cheque it was for even more than ten 
thousand It had been altered to fifteen 
thousand, and imtialled by Violet 

Wlien he had handed it over the 
counter, the cashier took it aw^ay, and, 
returning, asked if he would see the 
manager in his private room 

“ I just asked you in for a moment, 
Mr Cornford,” said the manager, as 
Guy entered, *’ because I notice that 
your sister has sold out a great many 
very safe securities lately. I hope she is 
not going in for any wild-cat schemes. 
It’s not my business, of course, but 
when she is drawing so large a cheque, 
one altered, too, I felt 1 might say a 
word ” 

“Certainly,” said Guy; “I quite 
understand. But my sister is acting by 
my advice, and is quite safe, thank you.’* 

ciuiptm snr. 


On a day in early spnng, Evie Glennan 
walked up a Kentish lane, and under her 
arm was the brown-paper parcel which 
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she had so strangely found in one of the 
Kensington Garden plantations. 

The mildness of the -weather had 
brought out a crop of primroses which 
studded the banks amid the emerald 
moss, and the shadows of the fine trees in 
the hedgerow fell across the rough road- 
way. The gummy buds were bursting, 
and on some of the hawthorns in 
sheltered corners there was already a 
green spray of foliage. 

When Evie had first realised her sur- 
prising find, she had suffered a great 
temptation. Whoever had thrown the 
MS. there had wanted to be rid of it. It 
could be no accident that had brought 
it to that odd resting-place. Well, then, 
why not alter the title, the names of the 
characters and places, and publish it as 
her own ? The chance of the original 
owner ever coming across it was in- 
finitesimal. And if he or she did do so, 
how could it ever be proved ? It was not 
only the financial value of such a book 
that tempted her, it was the longing to 
prove herself of importance, to stand 
high in the estimation of her fellows, 
that made the temptation so keen. Her 
ovn paltry book — how she hated it! 
How she gnawed her lip e\er> time she 
caught sight of that revelation of her 
identity on the title-page. It really did 
seem as if some soit of a scale or web 
had been swept from her eyes, for now 
she saw it as it had appeared to Mr. 
Forest. Kay, worse. She did not even 
find in it the raeiits he had recognised. 
She felt bitterly it was all false-— the 
values were false, the characters were, 
as he had said, taken from \aguc recol- 
lections of other people’s books, not 
from observation of life. Evie did not 
understand that a year ago she could not 
have seen this, even if she had read 
The Comedy Called Life, Perhaps then 
she would not even have appreciated 
the intense reality of that book ; but 


she had learned, and learned rapidly, in 
the months when she had been in contact 
with actual life, and she had expanded 
and grown immensely in mental power. 

It was not for several days that she 
had really overcome the desperate 
desire to send up this MS., suitably 
altered, in her own name, to the firm 
of Watson and Hawke. Once she almost 
succumbed, and then she remembered 
Dick would come back — of that she was 
as sure as that day would follow night — 
and when Dick came back and read the 
book how could she meet those straight 
sailor eyes if she claimed it for her own ? 
And even if she summoned up courage 
to tell him the truth, how could she ever 
explain to Dick what had made her do 
such a thing ? It was not playing the 
game ; so he would view it, and no more 
said. 

But, if not, what was she to do with 
it ? She decided to advertise in the 
personal column of a daily paper to try 
to get in touch with the owner. I'his 
meant sacrifice of .some of her hardly- 
carned shillings, but she did it, and pnt 
in a notice three times, at intervals of 
two days, resolved that if the third time 
there was no result, she would take the 
MS. to Mr. Forest and ask his advice. 
I’ossibly it flight be published vith a 
plea to the unknown author to come 
forward. Twice the advertisement pro- 
duced no result, and the third time also 
two days elapsed. E\ ie was on the point 
of tying up the parcel, so as to have it 
ready to carry up to the ofiice the next 
morning, when a letter was dropped m at 
the hall-door. She ivent down to see, and 
found it was for her. She opened and 
read it with an intense interest. It was 
\cry queer. 

Comehither, 

“ Lannan, Kent. 

“ I had not the heart to murder my 
babe, so I left it untended for the mercy 


of strangers, hoping never more to hear 
of it. Now that some charitable soul has 
picked it up and spent time and thought 
and money on advertising, I feci that 
fate wills 1 should not be rid of it. Read 
the name of my house and ’ come hither ' 
next Saturday, if you will, sir or madam, 
and stay the week-end with an unwilling 
author. 

"Joyful Elder (Mrs. Maconochie)." 

So Evie went. She calculated that if 
she spent the week-end in the country 
she would not have to find food, and 
therefore she could cover the cost of her 
fare. 

Thus one spring Saturday she was 
walking up the green lane which led to 
Comehither. The first intimation she 
had that she was near the house came 
from the apparition of an elfin child in 
the hedge. At least that was what she 
imagined him to be at first. He was very, 
very small, with little legs and arms like 
sticks. His tunic suit of Lincoln green 
was so much the colour of tlic moss on 
the trunk of the great chestnut, from 
behind which he shyly peeped, that it 
was difficult to see where one ended and 
the other began. Evic, standing on the 
road below, looked up at him as he 
poised himself ready for flight on the 
bank above 

" Am I near Comehither ? ” she asked. 

All children loved Evie ; the wee man 
swayed slightly forward and nodded 
gravely, so that she saw his great wnstful 
eyes and high forehead above the little 
peaked face. 

“ Will you show me the way ? ” 

Like a real elf, he was down the bank 
in a skip and jump, and danced 
before her, throwing his arms To 
and legs into graceful and 
whimsical gestures, as he kept 
always ahead, but never out of 
sight, until she saw the house. 


A Rose for Evening Wear 

This rose of pale pink satin is just the thing to give the 
necessary finish to a simple evening frock. These flowers are 
very fashionable, and are quite expensive to buy ; and yet, if you 
make them yourself, they cost very little, and do not take much 
time either. 

All you require for this is i J yards of pale pink satin ribbon 
2 \ inches wide. Divide this into six lengths of 7} inches. Join 
the lengths together at the edges, on the wrong side, with 
running stitches, drawing up until the depth is only /jj inches. 
Turn on to the right side, and, turning in the edges to neaten, 
gather the top and bottom tightly, inserting a few stamens at 
the top. Push the top in and pull the flower out at the sides 
to give it the right shape. At the back attach a few artificial 
leaves, and the rose is finished. 

Pale yellow, dark red, 01 deep pink can be substituted for the 
pale pink ribbon, according to the colour desired for the rose. 



white evening frock. 



Making Real 
Pearls to Order 


lf«w Oystw Wmrmm for By 
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For man}’’ years the fine crystals we 
call diamonds and rubies have been 
experimentally produced in the labor- 
atories of scientific wizards, like Sir 
William Crookes in England, and 
M. Henri Moissan in Paris. Yet the 
trade value of the natural stones 
remained unaffected. 

The great De Beers monop)oly con- 
tinued to distribute a certain stint to 
each nation ; so did the Burma ruby 
mines. And in Amsterdam alone, ten 
thousand cutters and polishers went 
about their business as usual, as they 
have done since the Spanish conquest 
of the Netherlands in the seventeenth 
centur}’. 

But now’, at long last, it is the 
pearl s turn ; and this case is very 
different In all ages the “ pearl of 
price ” has lx?en a criterion of precious 
value. All the sirens of the world 
have coveted it. from Cleopatra 
to the Pompadour. 

What IS a pearl ? It is a gradual 
secretion of “ nacre ” by certain 
kinds of oyster. It i.s, in the first 
place, due to the pre.sence in the 
shell of some foreign substance, like 
a parasitic insect, or ev’en a grain of 
sand 

Tlus gives rise to an ingrowing 

pocket " in the cell-tissues of the 
living creature. The pocket gradu- 
ally Ixjcomes a capsule, w hich encloses 
the intrusive substance, and begins to 
pour upon it layer after layer of 
translucent material, which reflects 
light into a soft and shining lustre 
of matchless beauty and charm. 

Up to now, the great pearl-fisheries 
of the world have, of course, been 
pure gambles. At Broome, on 
the West Australian coast, in 
Ceylon, and in the Persian Gulf, 
there are regular fisheries where 
either w hite or dark - skinned 
divers walk the sea floor, gather- 
ing up the big gnarled shells 
w'hich may or may not contain 
pearls of price. 

In Eastern seas, natives go 
down with their nude bodies 
greased, and with a wooden clip 
on their nostrils. They can re- 
main below as long as two 
minutes. On the other hand, the 
diver who wears modem equip- 
ment can, of course, remain hours 
under water in his rubber suit 
and copper helmet ; his electric 
searchlight, lifelines, telephones. 


and air-tubes communicating with a 
lx)at on the surface with its attend- 
ants and pumping-gear. 

The whole industry is at once 
uncertain and elaborate. Yet fine 
pearls have, up to now, retained their 
high value. Even during the Great 
W’ar we saw^ a long rope of “ fine 
orient pearls fetch over ^50,000 at 
Christie ‘s famous rooms. There are 
necklaces w’om by the native princes 
of India whose value is far in excess 
even of this great figure. 

There is possibly no gem more 
lovely or becoming to woman's 
licauty : yet now — by the marvellous 
discovery of a Japanese - it has been 
demonstrated that it is perfectly 
[lossiblcto “ manufacture " reni pearls 
through the instrumentality of the 
oyster itself. 

This discovery is due to the 
researches of a Japanese expert 
named Mikimoto, who has spent his 
w'liolc life investigating the anatomy 
of the oyster- very much as a skilled 
surgeon might do with physiological 
specimens Like all great discoveries, 
the process is extraordinarily simple. 
A tiny bead, cut from the oyster 'sowm 
shell, or even a minute seed-pearl, is 
first of all introduced into the living 
body of the oyster. Its presence is 
soon resented in the usual w’ay ; and 
the irritated creature licgins to cover 
and envelop the foreign substance 
with film after film of nacre. 

Ilie process of forming the com- 
plete pearl may take six years or 
more ; but it is clear it can be done 
on a great scale, producing thousands 
of pearls, slowly but simultaneously. 
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Of course, as happens also in the 
depths of the sea with the “ true " 
pearls, these real-artificial ones vary 
much in size, shape, and colour. 
Much ap|')ears to depend upon the 
variety of oyster, and even upon its 
diet. Nor does irritation by the 
introduction of a foreign substance 
always mean that a pearl will be 
shaped. 

And when this the case, all 
sorts of conditions tend to vary the 
aesthetic and trade value of the 
gem so formed. Thus there is no 
guarantee that the working c/yster 
will successfully accomplish the task 
winch its human masters set. This 
may be good news for timid owners of 
fine necklaces and other piearl jewels. 
At the same time it is only 
fair to say that the Mikimoto 
firm are starting j>earl -culture 
farms on a most ambitious scale. 
That the probjem is both serious 
in outlook and unique in caLse, 
may be seen from the fact that 
the Precious Stones Section of 
the London Chamber of Com- 
merce lias been debating it. 

Just at present, the Japanese 
inventor, or d i scoverer of the 
made-to-order real pearl is con- 
fining his energies to Far Eastern 
markets. It is possible that the 
dealers of the world will approach 
Mikimoto with an agreement, 
either to restrict his singular 
farming operations, or else to 
confine his output to India, China, 
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MYSTERY. A(/i^ri Picturt Service. 

A Cultivftted Pearl durlnt the period of Its cultivation. 

It takes six years to form, and our photo shows the 
pearl In its fifth year. 
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and the Far 
East generally. 

The powerful 
pearl-fishery 
syndicates are 
greatly con- 
cerned over the 
future of this 
gem, for there 
appears to be 
no reason why 
the world 
should not be 
flooded with 
real pearls, pro- 
duced at cul- 
ture-farms on 
an enormous 
scale 

But, I sliall 
be asked, xs 
there an\ dif- 
ference what- 
ever between 
the “ natural 
and the culti- 
vated gem ^ 

Absolutely 
none Aix imitalxon peail of tlxe 
paste vanelv can be tinned out In 
the bundled weight foi a penny or 
so each On the other hand one 
of the new culluic-pearls ot the 
same size is woilh in the open 
market fiom to ;iioo 1 was 
shown a particularly beautiful little 
necklace, made b} the Mikimoto 
woiking o\steis Jhese wcic ex- 
<|uisitel> graduated and matched , 
and the little string — a hwely orna- 
ment for a >oung girl — was priced 
at £2,000 

Alread> the Bntish Crovernment 
and its technical expeits have taken 
due note of this surprising and per- 
plexing discovcrv The Ministry of 
Agiiculture and Inshenes have 
instructed their adviser. Dr Henr> 
Lyster Jameson, to examine the 
new Japanese pearls, wliich aie 
formed at will by the “ irritated 
oyster This scientist gave it as 
his opinion that no known super - 
ficial test can possibly detect any 
difference between “ natural ' pearls 


and those wluch arc ' artificiallv 
produced by the living bivalve 

Not even the use of the ultra- 
violet ia>s favours the natuial i)earl 
and to find the nucleus or foundation 
of the shaped gem, it is actually 
ucccssary to saw the pearl in half, 
thus of course, entirely ruining it 
\lready this new Japanese wizaicl 
Mikimoto has his watchful agents 
in Europe— even in Hatton Garden 
itself 

It is felt that both dealcis and the 
public must educated up to the 
fact that the pearl-oyster can be 
goaded into gem-making upon any 
scale 

Naturally therefore, there is a 
good deal of uneasmess and dismay 
among those of the world s women 
who arc fortunate enough to possess 
fine pearls, whether in rings, earrings, 
tiaras, and necklaces Of late, also, 
there has been a gocxl deal of over- 
hauling in the jewellers shops Un- 
doubtedly, some culture-pearls have 
been purchased by the dealers and 


shopkeepers as 
being of the 
“natural'' 
variety. 

And custom- 
ers who come 
m to examine 
the stocks are 
already asking 
“ Are these the 
new culture- 
pearls, or are 
they real 
ones ^ “ It IS 
hard to make a 
wealthy woman 
realise that 
there is no 
fundamental 
difference 
whatever be- 
tween the two 
Both kinds 
are “ real al- 
though both 
vary very much 
alike in sire, 
shape, colour, 
and lustre The result of this c unous 
discovery is that the pearl-trade is 
somcwliat held up in chaotic sus- 
pense, until it is clearly seen what 
this Japanese oyster-farmer intends 
to do 

Meanwlule, he has his own 
parks not unlike the famous 
beds of Wlntstable and Arcachon 
Periodically, large quantities of the 
oysters are removed from the shallow 
sea-water and taken mto the “ pearl- 
factory " Here they are set out 
upon tables, and the httle bead or 
other foreign substance is then intro- 
duced between the rough and rugged 
shells 

How the operation of pearl-form- 
ing IS to turn out cannot, of course, 
be guaranteed On the other hand, 
the proportion of sizeable and really 
lovely pearls is large* enough to 
warrant the conclusion that Miki- 
moto himself has made an epoch- 
making discovery, which is bound to 
affect wit 1 serious results one of the 
most ancient mdustnes of the world. 


Those who want to Make a Living by Writing 
should read 

“THE LURE OF THE PEN'' 

By Flora Klickmann 

Price 7s. net By post 7s. diL 
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■•nt XMdmrt 
Living Abroad 


Some Foreign 
Recipes 


Bnused Turbot A Rodp* 
^ la Bong ooito. Bmtoa 

X lb turbot or cod. 

I small onion 

I tablespn margarine. 

1 dessertspn butter. 

2 tablespn nee 

^ dessertspn flour. 

Salt Pepper 

Cut fish into small portions 
about ij in square, sprinkle 
\Mth salt, roll each in flour, to 
which a dash of pepper has 
been added Mince onion flne, 
melt margarine in frying pan, 
add onion, and lirown slightly , 
add pieces of fish, cook slowly 
m the pan with onion till quite 
tender, about 12 min Mean- 
while, boil nee in salted water 
with butter added When 
done, strain and put to steam 
for I min in o^en to separate 
grains then bank round a 
dish as for curry, and put fish 
in centre Tomato sauce can 
be scr\ ed with this 







! ' ' 


Prawn A 1 

FngecieirA. 

I ripe cocoanut 

1 cup shelled prawns 

2 eggs 


A Braxihmn 
Recapa. 



A SATOUrjr A lUebt from 
Rice Moulo. Brjoium. 

z lb. good rice, boiled till 
quite tender, add salt and 
pepper to taste. Boil 6 carrots 
till tender, cut m half length- 
ways, place the carrots round 
a mould (well buttered), then 
a little nee Take any kind of 
cooked meat, such as calf's 
liver, kidneys, giblets, etc , cut 
in small pieces, arrange a little 
to cover the nee, and continue 
till the mould is well tilled 
Cook in the oven for about 
I hour , turn on to a hot dish, 
being careful not to break 
Pour a little brown sauce 
round and ser\e Enough for 
SIX persons. 




1 teaspn salt ^ Photo by Ptta Mii 

I saltspn pepper 

Grate cocoanut and squeeze the flakes through cheese- 
cloth to extract the juicc Put this liquid into a casserole or 
deep baking dish, with prawns, seasoning onion thinl} sliced , 
simmer till onion is soft and the mixture thickens Beat 
whites and >olks of eggs separately, then mix them lightly 
together btir half into the mixture in the pan, put remainder 
on top and smooth it oser Place dish in slow oven till 
firm and slightly browned Cold cooked fish can be used in 
place of prawns If the cocoanut flakes are very dry, add 
} cup hot water, and let it stand 15 min before squeezing 
through the cloth 


The Parthenon, Athens. 

A CompeUtton Photo by Rtta Mitaragga^ out of our rtadort m Greece 


Veaa a U A RmIp* from 

Creme. Gironde, Fmnco. 

I J lb \ eal I pt milk 

I tablespn butter } pt water 

3 tablespn flour Pepper Salt 

Place the seal in a frying-pan (cither whole or in convenient 
square pieces) with butter , fry a golden brown , then add a 
little water, and cook gently about 20 min With the flour, 
milk, and seasoning make a good white sauce, rather thick , 
add the gravy, from the veal, just before serving arrange 
tlie veal on a hot dish, then pour the sauce over A truffe 
cut in small pieces is a great improvement Serve with 
mashed potatoes. Enough for seven or eight persons This 
IS an excellent dish if carefully prepared, and takes very 
little time It used often to be served by one of our cooks, 
but she would never give us her recipe When we were 
without a cook we tried it ourselves, and found it even 
better than the cook's dish, as perhaps we took more pains. 


Fried Whiting A R«cipe 

end Turmeric. trom Burma. 

^ whitings 
I tablespn tumeric 
Flour Oil 
I tcaspii salt 
1 teaspn pepper 

Remove the heads when 
cU aning Make a few incisions 
each side of the fish , rub them 
all over with a mixture made 
of the turmeric, salt and 
... pepper Then dip them in 

one of our readert tn Greece flour, and fry in hot Oil or 

butter Have ready plain 
Ixiiled rice, and when the fish are a good brown colour serve 
them, very hot, laid on the boiled nee 

Cucumber r U A Racipa from 

ChinoU. China, 

Boil cucumbers until tender, remove seeds, and stuff with 
any left over (or fresh) chicken, pork, beef, or mutton (minced) 
Try in boiling fat Serve on hot mashed potatoes. 

Egg and Chutney A Radpa from 

Sandwiches. Aantialia 

2 hard-boiled eggs 1 teaspn salt 

2 teaspn chutney Butter. 

Mash the eggs with salt and chutney. Cut thin slices of 
bread and butter and spread between Cut into three- 
cornered sandwiches, and garnish with parsley. 


A Radpa from 
Autlr^ 


Cheete and Cem A Radpa from Kanja 

Savoury. Colonv, East Africa. 

I cob Indian corn (young). 2 tablespn cheese 

I dessertspn butter i egg Salt Pepper. 

Boil the corn-cob till com is tender. Take off the corn 
and put in a saucepan with the butter. When hot, beat m 
the egg and add cheese, salt and pepper. Stir all together 
until stiff, then pile on rounds of buttered toast. Serve 
very hot 

How wo Make A Radpa from 

our Tapioca, BraaU. 

In England one buys tapioca from the grocer, out here 
we prepare it ourselves as follows When fanna is made from 
mamoc roots a thick juice runs away as they are passed 


A Rodpo from 
BnudL 



SonM Foreign lUclp«s 


through rollers of a little hand-mill. Left to stand, a white 
substance goes to the bottom ; this is starch. The top water 
is poured away, and fresh water poured on again and again, 
until the sediment is finally quite sweet and white. When 
this is still damp it is ready for making into tapioca. Sieve 
it to get it powdery. Place a very clean frying-pan over the 
fire, and when quite hot spread a thin layer of starch over 
the bottom. This will immediately go transparent, and the 
grains will swell and adhere to one another. Remove from 
pan on to a sieve, and prepare the rest of starch in same way. 
When cold these little flat cakes should be quite hard and 
brittle. Break up and pound with an old rolling-pin, and 
store for use. 


Love's Pudding. 

I egg. 

Weight of I egg in butter. 
Weight of I egg in sugar. 
3 oz. flour. 


K Recipe from 
Jeva. 

I teaspn. salt. 

I dessertspfi. Borwick's 
baking-powder. 

Any fruit in season. 


Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add egg ; mix flour, 
baking-powder, and salt ; then add to butter and sugar. 
If too stiff, a little milk may be added. Spread this over a 
dish of apples or other fruit, and bake in fairly hot oven for 
about i to I hour. Serve hot or cold with custard or 
cream. 


Love Cake. 


A Redpe from Kuala 
Lumpur, F.MJS. 


I lb. semolina. 
1} lb. sugar. 

24 eggs. 

I lb. almonds. 


2 teaspn. ess. vanilla. 
I teaspn. css. rose. 

I teaspn. mixed spice, 
i lb. butter. 


Mix the semolina and butter : put it aside. Blanch and 
chop finely the almonds. Break into a basin the yolks of the 
eggs only, reserving the whites in another dish. Add the 
sugar to the yolks, and .stir briskly fui 20 min. Add the 
chopped almonds, then the mixture of semolina and butter, 
mixed spice, vanilla, and «'sscncc of rose, the whites of 12 
eggs well beaten to a stiff froth. Put into a buttered pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Bake to a golden brown. 


baking-powder. Roll out on a floured board and cut with 
a biscuit -cutter. Bake on a greased tin 15 to 20 min. 
Delicious with orange marmalade or syrup. 


Mott BoUefja 
Rutkt. 

4 lb. flour, 
jf lb. butter. 
I lb. sugar. 


Another Rocipo from 
Iho TmutvanL 

J oz. aniseed or spice. 

I pt. warm milk. 

I pt. “most." 


To Make “ Most .'* — Chop i cup of raisins very fine, and put 
in a jar with i pt. lukewarm water. Keep in a warm place 
until it starts to ferment, which will be in 3 or 4 days ; when 
it ferments the raisins^ will rise to the top. Then strain 
and use. 

To Make the Rusks . — Mix one-third of the flour with the 
“ most," till it is a soft sponge, and set to rise in a warm 
place for 7 or 8 hours. Melt the butter in the milk until luke 
warm. Add the rest of the flour and liquid to the sponge, 
and knead well ; it should be a stiff dough. Stand to rise 
again 8 to 10 hours. Add sugar and spice. Make up into 
buns, and stand them close together in a greased baking-tin. 
Pack them rather tightly, so that they rise high, not wide. 
Stand until double original size. Bake in hot oven. Wlien 
they are quite baked, split apart, breaking each bun in two 
pieces with forks, and pack loosely in pan. Put into oven again 
but a cool oven this time, and leave until dried thoroughly. 
(Never cut the hot buns, as this spoils them). 


Pineapple Shape. 

I pineapple. 

I lemon. 

I oz. cornflour. 


Aaothmr Racipe from 
Konya Colony. 

2 tablespn. white sugar, 
j pt. water. 


Cut 4 slices from a ripe yellow pine, cut away the rind, 
woody core, and all “ eyes." Chop up the remainder into 
small pieces. Mix the cornflour, sugar, and lemon juice to 
a smooth paste, add boiling whaler, and return all to the 
saucepan. Boil 3 min., stirring all the time. Remove from the 
fire, beat in the pineapple, and pour into a wet jelly-mould 
to set. When quite cold turn on to a glass dish and serve 
with cream. 


Editor’s Note, — E ggs are evidently cheaper in the Malay Cinnamon Applet. 

States than they are in Great Britain I But 0 eggs makes this a 6 large apples. i tablespn. flour, 

dflicious cake. 

Indian Corn 
Meal Bitcuitt. 

A Raeipe from 
Bloemkof, 

TransyaaL 

1 cup maize 
meal. 

j cup boiling 
milk. 

2 tablespn. 
butter or sub- 
stitute. 

} teaspn. 
salt. 

4 teaspn. 

Borwick’s bak* 
ing-powder. 

I cup flour. 

Mix meal 
and salt ; rub 
in butter ; add 
hot milk. 

When cool, 
add the flour 
mixed with the 



A Rocipo from 
Australia 

I tablespn. 
butter. 

I cup brown 
sugar. 

J teasp n. 
cinnamon. 

Cream but- 
ter and sugar. 
Add flour and 
cinnamon, and 
mix well. Core 
the apples and 
place in a bak- 
ing-dish. Put 
the mixture in 
centre of each 
and round the 
apples. Bake 
in a hot oven 
till cooked, 
basting at in- 
tervals with a 
mixture of 2 
teaspn. sugar 
in J cup hot 
water. These 
may be served 
cold or hot. 
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Supper and Breakfast 
Dishes for April 


The following seven recipes for supper 
dishes have been well received and 
favourably passed on by many folk, and 
so I venture to think they will be of 
some help to the tired housekeeper who 
knows not w’hcre to turn. 

Try this one first and see if you do 
not vote it a complete change from the 
usual run of supper dishes. 

Potato Kap 
Konia. 

4 oz. flour, 1 lb. potatoes, i egg per 
person, i oz. Parmesan cheese, rounds of 
toast or fried bread, butter, pepper, salt, 
cayenne. 

Peel and boil the potatoes, and grate 
the cheese. Sift the flour into a ba.sin 
w’lth a pinch of salt. Hub in i oz. butter 
and mix to a stiff dough with a little 
milk Roll out on a w’ell-flourcd board 
to J in. in thickness. Cut into slices 
6 in. long by 3 in. wide. Wrap these 
round the roIling>pin, w'hich first flour 
thickly. Moisten the end of each 
piece of paste so as to make it adhere. 
Bake, on the rolling-pin, for 15 min , 
until the pa.stc is set and a light brown 
colour. Gently remove the pastry rings 
from the rolling-pin, and set each on 
a round of toast or fried bread, and keep 
hot. Mash the potatoes with a little 
milk and 1 dessertspn. butter. Beat 
well and season with pepper and salt. 
Fill the centre of the pastry rings with 
the mashed potato, and in the centre of 
the filling make a hole deep enough to 
take an egg, which should be broken 
into it. Put into the oven for 3 min., 
until the egg is slightly set. Remove 
from the oven, and cover the top with 
grated cheese. Add a little cayenne, and 
return to the oven. Bake 5 min. 
in a brisk oven, so that the cheese 
may be lightly browned. Serve 
immediately, so that they do not 
have time to cool. 

Cnrnr Pie. 

Any cold mutton, l>eef, or 
chicken, i onion, i apple, ) oz. 
butter, I teaspn. curry-powder, 

1 cup milk, pepper and salt to 
taste, I lb. mashed potatoes, i 
tablespn. chutney, i cup boiled 
rice. 

Mince meat finely. Fry onion 
in butter, cut into thin slices. 

Peel and core the apple and cut 
thin. Fry this with the onion. 

When nicely browned add i tea- 
spn. curry-powder and stir well. 

Pour in, little by little, the cold 
milk, add salt to taste. Add the 
cold meat, and allow to cook a 
few minutes. Have ready a well- 
greased pie-dish, and put a thicli 
layer of boiled rice in the bottom. 


Pour in the curried meat, and on* the 
top of these pour 1 tablespn. chutney. 
Spread as much as possible over the 
surface of the pie. Lastly, cover with 
mashed potatoes seasoned to taste. 
Heap up on the top of the pie, and bake 
in a quick oven for 15 min., until the 
potato is nicely browned. If liked, a 
little Bombay duck may be grated over 
the potato before sending to table. 

Bacon PuddUiur. 

6 oz. suet, 12 oz. flour, teaspn. 
baking-powder, J teaspn. salt, about 
i pt. cold water, 4 slices bacon, i small 
onion, a little parsley and pepper, i cold 
boiled potato. 

Shred suet, add flour, and mix well, 
and then add the salt and baking- 
pow’der : mix to a stiff paste with w'ater. 
Roll out the paste rather thinly on a 
floured board. Lay the rashers of bacon 
side by side along this, then slices of 
cold potato, I onion, a little chopped 
parsley, and a good sprinkling of pepper. 
Roll up into a long roll, and wrap in 
a pudding-cloth, wrung out in boiling 
water and then well floured. Boil 2i 
hours, and serve with bacon fat poured 
over. If any of this bacon roll is left 
over, it may be fried up in dripping 
for next morning's breakfast. It is 
really delicious, and rather out of the 
usual rut of supper dishes. 

Leckorn Liver 
Sevoury* 

Pig’s or sheep’s liver, i oz. flour, 
i teaspn. salt, i teaspn. powered sage, 
I onion, i saltspn. pepper, 3 lb. potatoes, 
I gill cold water. 

Cut the liver into slices, mix the flour, 


TIm Blue Apron 

It telU a tale of beds to make, 

And pies to bake, and mats to shake ; 

Of china rare to wash with care. 

Her blue check apron hanging there. 

In this brave armour, day by day, 

She fights the fray, and keeps at bay 

Her haled foes of soot and dust 

And smear and stain and moth and rust 

And all her fond housewifely cares 
Her thrills and fears this comrade shares ; 
Abets and aids each charming plan 
To cheer a hungry homing man. 

«* o V > 

Ah, Nell I although with dainty grace 
In silk and lace you take your place, 

For me, the heart of home, my dear, 

Is your blue apron hanging there ! 

Gertrude M. Fowell. 


pepper, and salt, and dip each slice into 
this seasoning. Have ready a well- 
buttered pie-dish, and put a layer of 
the seasoned liver in the bottom. 
Parboil the onion and chop finely. 
Sprinkle over the liver with a good 
pinch of powdered sage. Add another 
layer of liver, then onion and herbs, 
and continue until the ingredients are 
all used up. Pour the water into the 
dish. Slice the potatoes in good thick 
pieces, and cover the top of the pie-dish 
with them. Bake in a slow oven for 

1 hour and 10 min. 

Chester Hsrrinct. 

1 herring per person, 2 teaspn. salt, 

2 teaspn. vinegar, i bay leaf, 10 pepper- 
corns, I cup warm water. 

Put the herrings in a pic-dish, and 
pour over them the warm water. Allow 
to come to the boil. Add the vinegar 
and salt and the spices. Simmer gently 
for 20 min. Allow to become cold in 
the liquor. If desired to serve them hot, 
they should be reheated. Drain well 
before serving. Strain the liquor in 
which they have been cooked, and add 
I tablespn. hot water, 1 tablespn. 
vinegar, a few drops salad oil, i teaspn. 
flour mixed to a smooth cream. 

Allow to come to the boil, and cook 
until the flour is done and the sauce 
nicely thickened. Add i teaspn. chopped 
parsley, and serve separately, and not 
over the herrings. 

ShMp’t H«ad 
Skap«. 

I sheep's head, 2 small onions, 4 
cloves, 12 peppercorns, i teaspn. pow- 
dered sage, sprig of parsley, thyme, 
bergamot if procurable. 

Put the head into water with 
all the ingredients, and simmer 
for about 3 hours. Drain and 
allow to become cold. Remove 
the meat from the head and cut 
into dice. Also the tongue and 
the brains, which will be quite 
firm. When cold, skim the stock 
in which the head has been 
boiled. Take pt. of this and 
bring to the boil. Dissolve 
oz. gelatine in a little of the hot 
stock. When quite liquid, pour 
into the saucepan and boil for 
10 min. Add pepper and salt to 
taste and } teaspn. vinegar. Put 
the meat into a press or mould, 
or even a pudding-basin. Pour 
the stock over, and stand in a 
cool place to become solid. 
Serve with hot baked potatoes 
covered with parsley sauce. The 
skins must be very carefully 
scrubbed, and the potatoes cooked 
long enough to admit of the skins 
being eaten. 
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Supper and Breakfast Dishes 


SpUt Steak. 

I lb. good thick rump steak, i large 
potato (boiled, cut into slices, and fried), 

1 oz. butter, a few drops lemon juice, 
4 teaspn. parsley chopped finely, i or 

2 mushrooms (when in season), other- 
wise any vegetables sliced and kept hot. 

Beat the steak well with a cutlet- 
bat, and rub into each side of it a 
good sprinkling of salt and a few 
drops of salad oil. Place on a grill 
over a clear fire or under a gas- 
grillcr. Cook one side first for 5 min. 
then reverse, and cook the other side 
for 8 min. Remove from the fire, and 
with a sharp knife slit the steak in 
half, but not quite through, so that 
it is attached at one side. Slice the 
potatoes and mushrooms, and chop 
the parsley finely. Fry for 3 min. in 
the butter. Add the lemon juice. 
Spread all this mixture in the centre 
of the steak, and close the two sides 
with a small skewer. Replace on the 
grid, and allow just to become hot 
again. Dish up at once with a little 
parsley butter in pats on the top. 

BMaklast SavourlBi 

I always think that breakfasts are 
among the most difficult meals to 
cater for, as everybody insists on 
having bacon in some form or other, 
and yet they are always complaining 
over the monotony of it. 

The following arc a few rather nice 
breakfast dishes, simple and economical, 
and not long in the making. 

Fuh Toast. 

Slices of hof buttered toast, any cold 
fish, 3 drops vinegar, i teaspn. margarine, 
salt and pepper to taste, 3 drops salad oil. 

Have ready sufficient slices of very 
hot buttered toast, «ind see that they 
arc hept very hoi. If salt fish is used, 
such as dried haddocks and kippers, no 
vinegar should be used, also no salt, of 
course. Take i lb. any cold fish, whether 
boiled or fried, and remove all bones and 
skin. Break into small pieces with a 
silver fork, and add the oil and vinegar. 
Blend well and season. Melt the mar- 
garine and pour over the fish, and, if 
too stiff and solid, add another teaspn. 
fat. Put into a saucepan, and stir over 
a brisk fire, but do not let it brown. 
When thoroughly hot, spread on the 
buttered toast and serve immediately. 
Maeftroni Savounr. 

4 OZ. macaroni, i teaspn. anchovy 
essence, J pt. thick white sauce, pepper, 
salt, and cayenne. 

Boil the macaroni the night before. 
In cooking macaroni, drop it into 
quickly-boiling water and allow it to 
continue so for 20 min., then imme- 
diately pour into a colander and allow 
to drain thoroughly. Set aside until 
wanted. Take J pt. milk and mix with 
it I tablespn. flour, i teaspn. butter. 


pepper and salt, and i teaspn. anchovy 
essence. Bring to the boil, and cook 
about 2 min. Turn into small ramekin- 
cases, and bake in the oven for 10 min. 



Drawn by Ehzabrih £,amskaw» 


until the top is slightly browned. Dust 
over with cayenne. It is not strictly 
necessary to brown the macaroni, and 
the oven part may be left out, but it 
certainly adds to its look and taste. 
Liv«r Tartinet. 

i lb. sheep’s liver, i oz. margarine or 
dripping, salt, pepper, a little made 
mustard, i slice raw onion, 3 or 4 slices 
bread, a few rolls of bacon, if liked. 

Boil the liver until tender, and set 
aside to get cold. This is best done the 
night before, or any time when the 
stove is made up for cooking. Put the 
liver through the mincing-machine, 
together with the onion. Melt the drip- 
ping, and stir in the liver. Season rather 
highly, and turn into a shallow pan and 
fry a nice brown. Fry the slices of bread 
and one or two slices of bacon together 
with the liver. Drain the bread, and pile 
the liver on each slice. Put a roll of 
bacon on each little heap of liver, or, 
if preferred, fry the bacon flat, place 
one rasher on the fried bread, and then 
heap the liver on the top of that. Any 
odd pieces of meat may be used up in 
this way, and, with the addition of a 
good seasoning and a little onion, can 
be made into a very appetising breakfast. 

SardinM la 
9 *con. 

6 sardines, 3 rashers bacon, a little 
breadcrumbs. 

Scrape the sardines and cut off their 
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heads and tails. Cut the rashers in half 
and wrap a sardine in the middle of 
each half slice. Tie with a piece of cotton 
or use a tiny skewer. Put in a frying- 
pan and allow the fat to become 
rather soft, then roll each one in 
breadcrumbs (just ordinary fresh 
breadcrumbs), and return to the pan. 
If the pan is too dry, rub the bottom 
with a piece of bacon fat or a little 
dripping. Fry for 5 min., until the 
bacon is cooked and the sardine hot 
through. Serve on a dish side by 
side, and pour any fat and bread- 
crumbs left in the pan over them. 

Dripd Haddock 
k la Maurica. 

I dried haddock, 2 oz. frying-fat, 
4 oz. brown breadcrumbs, a little 
chopped parsley. 

Thoroughly wash the dried haddock 
and cut off the top and tail. Remove 
the big bone, and scrape the flesh 
from the top of this bone into the 
frying-pan. Add the breadcrumbs 
and a little chopped parsley, pepper 
and salt, and cook a nice golden 
bro\m. Set aside for a few minutes 
to keep warm. Brush the haddock 
with milk, and roll in flour. Fry in 
boiling fat for 10 min., browning both 
sides of the fish. Before removing 
from the pan, heap the breadcrumbs, 
etc., in the centre of the fish. Then fold 
in half and serve immediately, very hot. 
This will be found a delicious way of 
varying the ordinary breakfast dish of 
dri^ haddock. If Finnan haddock 
fillets be used in place of the whole 
fish, these should be cut into small 
pieces about 3 in. by 4 in., dipped in 
milk and flour, and, after frying, just 
sprinkled with breadcrumbs. Kippers 
are also simply delicious when done 
this way, and the little added touch of 
flour gives a very distinctive taste to 
the fish. 

Bacon Frittors. 

Slices of bacon, 2 eggs, i small cup 
milk, j oz. butter, 2 oz. flour, pepper and 
salt, frying-fat. 

Mix the flour with the milk to a 
smooth paste. Beat the eggs well, and 
add to the milk, pepper and salt, and 
a pinch of brown sugar. Melt the butter, 
and add last. Put enough batter in 
the bottom of a small fiying-pan to 
make a pancake. Allow just to set. 
Drop a slice of bacon on this and fry 
a golden brown. Dish up flat on a hot 
plate. If liked, a larger pan may be 
used, and all the batter poured in, 
allowed to just set a little, and then lay 
the bacon in rows over the top. Fry until 
the fritter is set, then turn over and 
cook the bacon. If a gas-cooker is used, 
place the pan for a minute or two under 
the grid, and the bacon will cook quickly. 
Roll up like a large pancake and serve 
immediately. 



Tli« C9X9n 1 Most Doslro 


A> ANCIENT HOUSE IN 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 

Turner, and, calling me, said, ** Come 
and look at this queer thing,” I sud- 
denly wanted to burst into tears. I 
had ” discov'ered ” air and space in Art. 

Now began the long lonely walks 
which so alarmed my father. Ha\ing 
” finished my education ” at sixteen, I 
came home to ” do the little things ” and 
be a lady. But I loved to slip away, to 
find grey stones and rugged barks, 
beautiful clay ruts, blue hazes, to com- 
pare the blades of grass. 

Now^ I am over fifty and nearly blind i 
I fear with hereditary blindness. The 
wTiting of this es.say is very painful. 

Will the day come when 1 cannot see 
the reflection of the chimneys on the 
ram-washed roof ? Will the gold and 
.silver of mosses be lost to me ? Shall I 
turn aside and pray for resignation 
when they say, ” There is a rainbow ” ? 

God knows. But why should I repine ? 
I have had my ” career ” ! I have seen. 

Therefore, I am an artist, in the world 
of memory, adoration, and thanksgiving. 

This Compattlor wotild prolmUy 
hmv9 lamons as a Cook. 

It is not a brilliant and ambitious 
career, the one of my heart's desire, 
yet to me it is the unattainable, for 
my bread has been cast on other waters. 
I should love to be a cook, not a cook- 
ing teacher, mark you, but an ordinary 
everyday cook. I feel certain that I 
should have shown talent in the making 
of soups, sauces, and savouries. How I 
should have liked to be a woman skilled 
in the cooking of fish, flesh, and fowl, 


whose pastry, whether 
rich or plain, baked or 
boiled, was always light 
and tempting, whose pud- 
dings and cakes were as 
nutritious as they were 
pleasing and palatable; a 
woman w^hosc cunning did 
not fail at the preparing 
of dainties for festivities, 
and who could yet, for 
love of little children, 
make gingerbread men or 
a dish of candy to give 
them pleasure. 

And I should not wish 
my art to stop there. 
What should I do with 
all the ” left overs ” if I 
could not contrive from 
them, w'ith the help of my 
cleverness and cunning, 
dishes that would tempt, 
nourish, and perhaps be 
appraised by a rather 
critical male ? 

Not the least interest- 
ing part of cooking is, 1 
think, the study of the 
various constituents which 
our articles of diet con- 
tain, the health-giving and 
nourishing properties of these same 
carbohydrates, proteins, and vitamines, 
and the actions of heat and digestion 
upon them. That knowledge would 
enable one to understand more easily 
the why and the w'herefore of many 
things in cookery. 

In the career of a cook I should get 
as much scope to make use of my brain 
power as in any other craft. The plan- 
ning of a family's different menus, even 
for seven days, giving due regard and 
consideration for the exchequer, the 
tastes and appetites of the household 
members, as well as getting the meals 
and courses to balance and fit in, 
entails much care and thought. The 
reward of being a deft cook is great, 
however. What could be bigger pay- 
ment than to know that hungry folk 
looked forward to my cooking, and then, 
having dined, felt refreshed and satis- 
fied ? What is a better reward than the 
joy of seeing children, the making of 
whose food was under my charge, thrive 
and grow big and strong ? And, after 
all, it is the most natural career for me 
to desire. The preparation of food has 
been from time immemorial the occupa- 
tion of women, and I know for genera- 
tions back my forbears on the distaff 
side have all been noted for their cooking 
achievements. Many quaint old recipes 
recorded in strange crabbed hand- 
writing, and now carefully preserved by 
the family, bear out the testimony of 
their skill ; so ray desire to be a cook 
has been bred in the bone. Surely the 
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Fates were in a perverse mood when they 
endowed me with the tastes, and pos- 
sibly the talents, of my ancestresses, 
and then d^reed me to a destiny which 
can never show or prove them ! 

Wliy not make aa affort to 
RoaliM TOUT Draam 7 

How joyful a thing it is that our 
desires for ” dream vocations ” are 
never shadowed by the bogie fear of 
inability. My pupil Jane, a ” mentally 
deficient,” has one great aim, and that 
to be a teacher. I would become a writer. 

In black and white I would set down 
living pictures of the folk whom I have 
met and know — their ways and saying 
and quaint things they do — that in this 
way many should know my friends and 
share in little laughs I have, or fight 
Dame Irritation down with me. 

There will not be another Mrs. Brown 
such as the one I know, with just such 
droll and wise old-fashioned sayings 
and such mirth -provoking tales. If I 
could put her in a book she would 
become immortalised, so that for years 
that bright red flower would dangle in 
her bonnet as she did wag her head in 
comment on our modern ways. 

I should have liked the power to 
wield the pen for comfort of sad -hearted 
folk and those pain-stricken. What joy 
it would be to make the ideal sick-room 
book, gathering just enough sunshine to 
brighten, without glaring into tired eyes. 

Then, for my pleasure, would I also 
write, enjoying two-fold everything that 
came, both when it happened and when 
fancy wreathed it round with a new 
setting. And when things ran agley, as 
they will do, why, then I’d fashion 
them aright with pen and ink, or make 
my moan on paper, if I might have my 
wish and be a writer. 


The World Nowit 
tuck Workort. 


Past are those days when the thought 
of the career I most desired brought 
with it castles of the air, in which pro- 
ficiency in Art shone forth, with brilliant 
success and world-wide fame, not un- 
mixed with ideal romance ! Time was 
when only such a career seemed worth 
wishing for. 

Now has come the time when the 
certainty of simple and unlimited faith 
has to be exchanged for the fainter trust 
in a larger hope. As the mind ripens, 
events show how very steep the hill of 
Life is. There are a few fortunate 
ones whom circumstances put into the 
way of an easy and smooth path by 
which they can climb up with ease; 
and few arc those who find for them- 
selves the path most suitable to them, 
by which they, too, are able to go up 
and finish their course contentedly. 
But the great bulk of our fellow-beings 
arc daily staggering under many a heavy 
(Concluded on page 375.) 


The Gospel— According 

to Mother fat ntoiFAWH 


The Gospel according to Matthew is true, 

With its calling to me and its message to you. 

The Gospel according to Mark seems to tell 
The wonderful story so sweetly and well. 

ITie Gospel according to Luke makes' it plain 
That the Saviour of men is a Healer of pain. 

While His cure for poor souls, and His power thereupon, 
Is told in the Gospel according to John. ♦ 

But the gospel I love, and the gospel I know 
As more plain and more real than all other, 

Is the one that I learnt as a child, long ago : 

'Tis the Gospel — according to Mother 1 

For, oh ! Twas such a reasonable thing 
(As Mother put it) to take sides with God. 

As natural as *tis for birds to sing ; 

As for all buds to joy in blossoming ; 

For wind-swept lily bells to bend and nod. 

She never told us He was looking out 
To catch us tripping as we played about. 

She never taught us that He wouldn't love us 
If we did wrong. She said it made Him sad, 

F'or, though He was so high, so far above us. 

He knew and cared what sort of thoughts we had. 

She said that bad thoughts made our spirits blind 
and lame. 

And 'twas that we might see and walk, the pure Lord 
Jesus came. 

She said our souls grew wings, white wings, each time 
we thought about Him. 

But that we couldn’t fly one inch, one little inch, 
without Him. 

But didn’t she teach you 
About sin, and hell ? 

Did she never beseech you. 

And warn you as well ? " 

She taught that just as fire would surely burn us. 
And water wet us, if we handled it, 

So, just as surely, sin would hurt and turn us, 

Until we didn’t love God’s ways a bit. 


And if in wilful sin our lives were spent : 

We should get wages — ^not a punishment. 

She used to say she didn’t know exactly 
The sort of state or place that hell must be. 

She only knew it cost 

(iod all He had, to rescue this poor race. 

And make men fit to look upon His face. 

She said, it must be awful to be '* lost,” 

Because the gentlest Lips that ever spoke 
Said it was like the sting of being burned ; 

Like a .shut door when wayfarers were turned 
Scadly away. And, like an unslaked thirst ; 

Like longing, when the heart thinks it must burst , 
Like pains that never die ; weepings that never cease ; 
Juke prison, with no hope of a relea.se. 

(For if there were a second chance that loving Jesus 
Most surely would have told us so, to ease us. 

Oh, He was far too kind 
To let us wander, blind, 

Not knowing of the danger and the dread). 

But Mother said : 

That such a place was never meant for men. 

Then she would tell how ” God so loved ” again. 

Then, too, she helped us all to understand 
That ” following ” meant just to lend a hand ; 

To come when called ; run errands cheerfully 
” Because,” said she, 

” There’s such a lot of Christ in being plea.sant. 

So start to-day — there's no time like the present.” 

And when she failed, she had a charming way 
Of owning she was wrong. She didn’t set 
Herself upon a pedestal and say 
That we were ” cross,” while she was ” nervy yet.” 

” I was cross, too ! ” she said. And, closer than before, 
VVe clung to her, and loved her all the more. 

The old simple truths, people tell us, are gone. 

Their ghosts theologians may smother. 

But to age of the ages my faith will rest on 
The Gospel — according to Mother. 


The Career 1 Most Desire 


burden of care and sorrow, doubt and 
difficulty, and some find the struggle too 
hard to bear. 

So the career I most desire is this : 
that I may be useful and kind to all 
around me, in order to relieve some of 
a little bit of worry and care, to help 
some bear their sorrow more calmly, and 
to cheer some in their daily routine of 
work. 

Little children, whose parents could 
not afford better education, would come 
to me for their lessons. I would help 
women and girls to better their circum- 
stances by earning something out of 
good cooking or needle-work ; and I 
would provide small amusements for 
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all tired people, as well as for little 
folks, and try to teach them to live as 
they should live, using their faculties 
to the greatest advantage to themselves 
and others. 

Oul of tko Common Things 
of Lifo wo got most Joy. 

Power to keep the love of my hus- 
band and daughter. Wisdom never to 
betray their tni.st. Talent sufficient to 
write tales, and editors kind enough to 
accept them I Money enough to pro- 
vide becoming clothes for my family and 
myself, sufficient food, a good education 
for Treasure, some over for travelling, 
and a little for small luxuries. Good 
health, with a few aches and pains to 
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make me a})prcciate it Some sorrow to 
give me greater sympathy and undci- 
standing. Wearying toil, then a blissful 
hour with a ” comfy chair, and a row 
of apples warming in the curb before 
a glowing fire, and nothing, just nothing 
to do. 

Above all, a life so spent in the service 
of my Master, in the sphere that Tic has 
placed me, that when the end comes, 
as come it must to all, I can meet 
my Maker with not too large a load of 
sins of omission. 

This is the career I most desire. 
Commonplace ? Maybe. But, then, it’s 
from the common things of life we get 
most joy. 



Home Politics 


For tlio ■aattj Wohmoi 
obovt tho Houo 


Mrs. 




CK^IIIH>N4TABUS 


If you arc thinking just now of ccle* 
bra ting tlie advent of spring, by doing 
a little varnishing to the front door or 
the garden gate, do remember that there 
is a grave danger of that varnish “ bloom- 
ing." that IS to say, of its acquiring a 
sort of permanent dulness, unless its 
quality be of the best and it be applied 
on a perfectly dr}* day. No varnishing 
should ever be attempted unless the 
atmosphere is free of damp, for the 
moisture of the air seems to cling in some 
cuiious way to the preparation and 
refuse to be removed. Cheap varnish is 
also a delusion and a snare, and if once 
applied, nothing short of entire removal 
will remedy tlie trouble it brings in its 
train. 

AoMteur Upholstarr. 

I have alread}" given in these columns 
full directions for the fashiomng at home 
of the loose covers usually given over to 
the professional to produce. I now 
propose to assist those w’ho may be 
wondering whether or not it will be safe 
this spring to venture on the re-covering 
of an upholstered chair or other type 
of seat. 1 can assure them that vrith a 
little enterpnse, combined w'ith more 
than a little courage, there is no reason 
why the venture should not be attended 
with every success. 

In taking off the old cover, the 
observant eye w'ill note a good many 
points which may be brought into play 
later For instance, you will note how’ 
the material has been cut out in places 
in order to circumv'ent those parts in 
winch comers of the framework project. 
You will also observe how*, in order to 
produce a really workmanlike effect, the 
material has been stretched and strained 
in parts in a manner that only a really 
stout fabric can endure. Therefore 
make your cover preferably of a firm 
velours or tapestr>% such as will stand 
the strain without resenting it. 

If the old cover be satisfactory* in fit, 
and not too torn, you will do w ell to cut 
out the new' cover by it. You need, of 
course, to allow' for good turnings, since 
you must leave sufficient allowance 
where the nails are inserted to permit 
of there being no appreciable pull at the 
edge. When the back cov'er is off, you 
will find that you can pull the back 
of the seat and the low er end of the back 
through to the other side of the frame, 
and there tack all securely down. The 
front of the seat and the top of the back 
should be tacked on to the edges con- 
tiguous to them, where they will 
eventually be neatened with a furniture 
gimp. The sides will proceed on a 
similar principle. 

The buttoned chair is usually a 


frightening thing to the amateur when 
it is a question of recovering it. But 
it need not be so, for if armed with a 
proper upholstery needle and some stout 
twine, it is a much easier matter than it 
seems, to pull the buttons tightly on to 
the webbing that keeps the indentations 
in their place. You can either cover the 
buttons yourself wdth the same material 
as the cover, or have this carried out at 
a shop that specialises in the work. I 
am inclined to think that the latter plan 
is worth the small outlay involved, for 
no amateur can cover a button mould in 
the same flat manner as the machine 
can accomplish. 

When it comes to the braid, two 
courses are open to you. Either you 
can make a feature of the row of small 
brass -headed nails with which it is 
secured, or you can attach the braid 
invisibly with fish glue, applied to the 
back of the braid before it is put into 
position. It would, of course, be an 
act of vandalism to apply nails to a 
beautiful frame, or endanger one that is 
of antique character ; but for a modern 
chair of not v'ery elaborate workmanship, 
the brass nails form a very acceptable 
form of decoration. 

The last job of all is to cover the 
bottom of the chair with a .strong piece 
of linen that will withstand the pressure 
of the springs. These springs should 
hav'e been examined, of course, prior 
to the adjustment of the new cover, 
even the w’ork of their renew'al being 
possible for amateur craftsmanship, 
provided careful note has been taken in 
the first instance of the method of fit- 
ment. But if you lack confidence in 
this regard, it is w'orth while to call in 
the profe.ssional to restore both springs 
and webbing, before proceeding with the 
cover itself. 

Fisint th* 

Sundial. 

This is the time of year when one 
begins to evolve plans for beautifying 
the garden. In the spring the garden- 
lover's thoughts are apt to turn to sun- 
dials, but I am afraid that woefully few* 
of us really know the scientific method 
of adju.sting this primitive form of time- 
piece. Also there are such traps for the 
unwary as the introduction of summer- 
time, which registers noon when in 
actual fact there is a whole hour Tacking 
of twelve o'clock. So if your sundial is to 
be fixed after the introduction of 
summertime, let your watch point to 
I p.m. when the crucial time for setting 
the dial arrives. This should be so 
placed that the elevated portion of the 
gnomon, pointing towards the north, 
throws a shadow which fills up the space 
between the two lines. As there is a 
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difference betwreen solar time and mean 
time, this must be ascertained before 
the dial is set, though the discrepancy 
is so slight that the point is not of 
extreme importance, unless the sundial 
is actually to be used for scientific 
purposes. Great care must be taken to 
ensure that the horizontal dial is per- 
fectly level on its pedestal, for any 
irregularity in this respect will play 
havoc with accuracy. 

Should you be possessed of a reliable 
magnetic compass, you can use this as a 
guide to the setting of your sundial. 
But in this connection care must be 
taken to ensure that there be in the 
proximity no metal that can exercise a 
magnetic attraction to lead the compass 
astray. 

Th« Canvas 
Chair. 

Another little job that you may feel 
inclined to undertake with the advent 
of spring sunshine, fleeting though this 
may be, will probably be the renovation 
of the deck chairs that you use in the 
garden. It is usually not very long 
before the canvas scats show a dis- 
position to tear away where they rest 
at either end upon the wooden frame. 
If when replacing the canvas after 
washing it, you place a pad of felt just 
w'hcrc the matenal gives signs of w'earing 
thin, you will preserve that canvas for 
a much longer life ol utility than would 
otherwise be its portion. 

Won't tho Door 
Shut? 

Is there anything more annoying than 
a door that feels the damp, and swells 
just a little in wet weather so that it 
will not shut with ca.se ? There is a 
temptation to have the door planed or 
cut to remedy this defect, but this plan 
is often too drastic, rendering it in- 
sufficiently w'ide when dry weather has 
reduced it once more to its normal 
dimensions. Far better a plan is it to 
rub the offending portion with a coarse 
glass paper, testing the door continually 
so that one does not reduce it unneces- 
sarily. This method will probably soon 
effect all that is required. A touch of 
paint and all will be well. 

For Palltniod 
Linolottin. 

Is there any more depressing sight 
than an expanse of linoleum that has 
partially lost its pattern ? One can 
do much to avert this domestic catas- 
trophe by treating the lino, when first 
laid, with a thin application of copal 
varnish and renewing this whenever 
a sign of need is apparent. A good deal 
can be done in cases where the trouble has 
already occurred, by a skilful re-painting 
(Concludtd on page 378.) 



Djretng with 
Natural Dyes 

Dveing from plants, and such natural 
products as cochineal or chermes, is one 
of the most ancient of the arts, and is 
coeval with the love of colour, evidenced 
by the cultivation of flowers. 

As I write there lies on the table besi Je 
me a piece of ancient Egyptian damask, 
probably of the first century. It measures 
but 7 in. by 2 in., and is woven in a 
geometrical design of great minuteness 
and intricacy, in three colours— blue, 
yellow, and red. The red colour is 
probably madder, one of the most 
ancient of dyes, the knowledge of which 
was brought by the Turks from the Far 
h'ast to Adrianople, Where Turkey-red 
dyeing was carried on for centuries as a 
secret process. 

In the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth century the cultivation of the 
madder plant, as well as the scientific 
study of the methods of obtaining fast 
dyeing with madder roots, were fo.stered 
by the French and German Governments. 
The art reached a very high level ; but 
in 1864 the discovery by (irObe and 
Lieberman of alizarine, which is the 
active principle of the turkey-red dye, 
gave the death-blow to madder dyeing 
as a great industry. 

Alizarine has taken its place in the 
great dye works, but nevertheless the 
madder -red dyeing of wool and woollens 
III small works, in remote districts and 
at home, by the aid of the simplest of 
appliances, is still practised, and gives 
results far more reliable and durable 
than can be obtained— and are not even 
promised — by the use of advertised dye- 
powders, the composition of which is 
unknown. 

I send out from my laboratory the 
dyes and instructions how^ to use them 
to a remote school for native girls in 
South Africa, where weaving and rug- 
making are tayght them by devoted 
English women. 

From ground madder (which can be 
purchased from any drysalter or dye 
merchant) four colours can be obtained, 
namely, red, yellow, purple, and brown. 
1 propose, however, only to deal with — 

Maddar 

Rad. 

To obtain clear strong fast colours 
with this dye stuff, there are two things 
necessary to remember, first to mordant 
the cloth or material with great* care, 
and, secondly, to keep the dye bath below 
boiling-point. 

Tha Art of 
Mordaatinff. 

A dye is made by producing an in- 
soluble lac in the fibre of the material 
to be dyed. A dye in solution may 
stain, but will not permanently dye a 


Fwt 1. 

SMnrlag Crimsons 
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cloth or fibre unless it combines with 
a chemical to form on insoluble coloured 
lac 

The mordant most commonly used for 
this purpose is alum, and in the case of 
madder red dyeing its use is essential, 
though it may be combined with tartar 
(potassio tartrate), or with a tin salt if 
very bright tints are desired. To give an 
example of the process — 

The mordanting bath is made by dis- 
solving in hot water i j oz. of alum and 
J oz. of tartar to every lb. of madder. 

When quite dissolved enter the cloth 
or wool to be dyed, and boil for one hour 
or longer, care being taken to move the 
cloth about incessantly, and to keep it 
alw'ays under the surface of the water. 
At the end of the time remove from the 
heat, and let the material cool in the 
bath, in which it can be left with ad- 
vantage over night. 

In dyeing silk with madder, it should 
be mordanted by laying the silk, whether 
in the condition of unspun “ thrown 
silk," or ill skeins, or piece lengths, in a 
cold bath of 5 per cent.* of alum, and 
leaving it tliere all night. 

The dye batli is prepared by adding 
to an ample amount of cool water 4 oz. 
of ground madder for every lb. of 
material to be dyed. In the case of dye- 
ing silk or loose wool, the dye should be 
enclosed in a muslin bag large enough 
to allow of the iree circulation of water 
within it. Bring the bath up to the 
temperature of about 150'' F., and con- 
tinue stirring it for half-an-hour. Then 
enter the mordanted materials, and keep- 
ing the temperature of the bath always 
below boiling-point, stir continuously 
for from one to two hours. At the end 
of this time (which experience must 
determine) bring the temperature of the 
bath up to 2 tz^F, and boil for a few 
minutes only. Then lift the materials, 
hang up to drain and cool, then wash 
thoroughly in cold water and hang up 
to dry. 

The well-known madder red colour is 
thus produced, and is a dye of great 
solidity and permanency. 

A considerable variety of tints can be 
obtained from madder in a single bath, 
in which the dye and the mordants 
are combined in varying proportions, of 
which a few examples are givxn here — 

1. Madder 2^ parts, alum 10 parts, 
tartar 5 parts, and oxymuriatc of tin 
5 parts, will give an orange-red dye to 
wool. 

2. Madder 10 parts, alum 5 parts, 

• 'I'ho percentage is in every rase calculated on 
the weight of the chemical or dye used in com- 
parison to the weight of the material to bo dyed. 
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tartar 5 parts, and oxymuriate of tin 
2i parts, will give a light scarlet dye. 

3. Madder 4 parts, alum 3 parts, 
tartar i part, to which after a time is 
added in the dye bath sulphate of iron 

1 part, and alum i part, will dye a 
strong fast brown. 

4. Madder 10 parts, alum 5 parts, and 
tartar i part, will dye silk and wool a 
good scarlet. 

All these dyes arc fast to wool and 
silk ; but except by the Turkey-red 
process, which is long^nd complicated, 
madder will net dye cotton. 

The oxymuriate of tin, mentioned in 
these recipes, is an indispensable ad- 
junct in scarlet dyeing with cochineal, 
and is extremely u.seful in brightening 
the tones of other red dyes. 

It is an acid solution of pure tinfoil. 
It is not difficult to make, if the following 
directions are carefully noted — 

Mix 8 oz. of cold water with 8 oz. by 
weight of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42), and 
add slowly J oz. of sal ammonuic and 

2 drams of saltpetre. When this mixture 
is quite still and cool, take i oz. of pure 
tinfoil in narrow strips, and drop a small 
portion, about i in. in length, into the 
solution, where it will be completely 
dissolved ; then another portion can 
be dropped in, and so on till the whole 
of the ounce of the foil is dissolved. The 
acid preparation must be kept in a 
glass-.stoppered bottle, and labelled 

Poison." 

The principal other materials from 
which red dyes are obtained are cochi- 
neal, brazil wood, camwood, sanders 
wood, and chermes. From the latter, 
which is an insect much like the cochi- 
neal, the .splendid reds of the tapestries 
on the walls of the Hotel de Villc at 
Brussels are said to have been derived, 
and they have retained their colour after 
being exposed to the light for three 
hundred years. 

A good deal is said nowadays about 
fast dyes ; but I think more should be 
said about fast dyeing. It is care, pre- 
cision, the art and habit of taking pains, 
which will result in a dye being fast 
in some hands, while in others it fades. 
The fastness of the colours of the peasant 
embroideries of the Greek Islands, and 
of the simple stencil prints in colour on 
cotton of the Japanese, is due to care 
and to taking pains. 

I recall an incident when once the late 
Sir Thomas Wardle, the well-known 
dyer, met at our house a Japanese 
expert. He was a.sking him questions 
about the dyes used in Japan, and the 
Japanese processes of dyeing, when he 
took up a beautiful Japanese fukusa 
(part of my husband's well - known 
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collection), which w*as embroidered in 
splendid colours on a deep blue silk base. 
“ How long/’ asked Sir Thomas, would 
it take a Japanese to dye this blue 
colour ? ” The expert was silent for a 
few moments, apparently lost in thought, 
and then replied slowly, ** Perhaps two 
years.” This surprising statement 
signified that the silk w'as dyed again 
and again, till the wonderful depth and 
bloom aimed at were obtained, as well 
as fastness to light. 

Crimson 

Dymu 

Of these the most important is brazil 
wood. It is purchased here in pow^der 
form. It yields its dye easily by boiling 
in water, in combination with alum and 
tartar, and may be acidified either with 
sulphuric acid or oxymuriate of tin. 

The follow’ing recipes to dye either 
silk or wool line reds, will give indications 
as to the best way to use this dye, and 
how’ to obtain various shades, either by 
itself or in combination with other dye- 
stiiffs- 

Ground brazil w’ood 5 parts 

Alum 2 J parts 

Chloride of tin . . . i part 

A brilliant flame colour is given thus — 
(.round brazil wood . 10 parts 

Alum 15 parts 

Tartar i part 

Add to bath — 

Oxymuriate of tin . . 2J parts 

A dark scarlet by this combination — 
Ground brazil w'ood . 20 parts 
Persian berries, ground 5 parts 
Sulphate of zinc . . 5 parts 


of the pattern in the worn parts and a 
subsequent varnishing. Ordinary oil- 
paints may be used for the work, these 
being permitted to dr>’^ very thoroughly 
before the varnishing process. 

Cookipc ott 
mn Iron. 

Here is a hint for which I accept no 
responsibility, though I have acquired it 
from a friend who assures me that she 
has obtained excellent results therefrom. 
Having no electric cooker, but only an 
electric iron, she uses this for frying 
purposes, turning it upside down and 
placing her chop or steak on the side 
usually used for ironing. A small 
saucepan w'ill also boil on top, so that 
she can cook an egg or make coffee for 
one by its agency. Her baked potatoes, 
covered with a small dish, she tells me, 
are delicious cooked in this fashion. 
Hers, I may say, is an iron so constructed 
that it stands perfectly steady, when 


In combination with madder very fine 
reds are produced, as for example — 

Ground brazil wood . . 4 parts 

Madder 4 parts 

Alum 8 parts 

Tartar i part 

Or— 

Madder 6 parts 

Ground brazil . . . 1 } parts 

Alum 6 parts 

Tartaric aad .... 1 part 

In every case the dye materials are 
boiled together for one hour, and when 
a tin solution is used, it is added to the 
bath just before the introduction of 
the cloth. ICxpcrience will tell the per- 
centage of dye necessary to obtain the 
depth of colours desired, but the average 
amount is about 10 per cent. 

Purple Dyes. 

It IS obvious that a purple or violet 
dye can be obtained from the combina- 
tion of a crimson and blue dye, such as, 
for example, the combination of cochi- 
neal or brazil wood w'ith Saxony blue ; 
but a dye which is essentially purple is 
more satisfactory to use. Of these the 
principal are logwoexi and cudbear. 

Logw'ood is one of those useful dyes 
which pertinaciously continues to exist, 
in spite of all the progress made by 
synthetic dyes. In fact, during the last 
few years several new factories have been 
opened in Jamaica to make logwood 
extract, in which form it is now' put on the 
market. The dyeing value of logw’ood 
extract, in comparison with logwood 
chips, is 5 to I ; but there are cases in 
which logwood chips are preferable, 
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reversed. Though I have not personally 
tested her plan, I see no reason why it 
should not work well. 

With Regurd to 
Wicker. 

Attractive though tables, chairs, and 
baskets of wicker work may be, it must 
be a careful hou.sewdfe indeed who can 
prevent their growing wofully shabby 
before they have seen many years of life. 
Wonders can however be effected by 
means of aluminium paint (this is more 
economical than gold paint, which other- 
wise is excellent in this connection) in 
the rejuvenation of elderly wicker. For 
instance, a shabby afternoon tea-table of 
wicker can be transformed into some- 
thing that is most alluring, by means of 
the application of this preparation, a 
few shillings expended in tliis fashion 
converting it into something very nearly 
as attractive as the gilt tables at many 
guineas, which are the last craze in 
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owing probably to their higher content 
of tannin. For purples, however, log- 
wood extract is excellent to use, chiefly 
in combination with cudbear, to which 
it gives solidity and depth. 

Cudbear is a dye obtained from the 
treatment of lichens, which are found 
on rocky semi-tropical coasts such as 
those of the Canary Islands. It is 
sold as a soluble powder, which gives a 
purplish red to wool and silk. If acted 
upon by acids it gives deep rose tints ; 
and if treated with alkalies strong purple 
shades. 

The following composition gives a 
solid purple dye — 

Cudbear 4 parts 

Logwood extract . . . i part 

Alum 2 parts 

If a cloth be mordanted with 2 parts 
of alum and J part of tartar, and dyed 
in a bath composed of 2 parts of cud- 
bear and 2 parts of pearlash, the result 
is a very beautiful and soundly dyed 
purple. 

The changes may be rung on these 
combinations by varying the propor- 
tions, so as to obtain a considerable 
variety of purples and violets, from 
reddish to deep blueish tints. 

A fine purple dye can also be obtained 
by the simpler method of boiling together 
2 parts of cudbear with i part of ground 
logwood chips, which are contained in a 
muslin bag. By var>ing the 
mordant used between alum, T» 
sulphate of zinc, or tartar, for ^ 
example, the shades are again 
modified and the dye rendered 
sound and fast. 


modernist furnishing. A paper basket 
pa.st its first youth, a tired -looking 
linen basket, an aged work-basket, can 
all be given fresh juvenility by treat- 
ment in this fashion. 

Have your Book* Outgrown 
Ikoir SholTOt? 

Books have a most inconvement way 
of outgrowing their accommodation, a 
trick that is doubly distressing when one 
has, or thinks one has, no further room 
for bookshelves. Any unoccupied corner 
of a room will, however, provide a means 
of erecting shelves to any height, 
provided these have been cut of three- 
cornered shape. If a dado is already in 
place, the lower shelf may rest on this, 
the top shelf being completed by a 
moulding, which may be flush with the 
picture -rail, if the shelves are continued 
so high. Two adjacent comers fitted in 
the same way will give balance and be 
effective as well as useful. 



Crochet for Household Furnishings 


Crochet for home decora* 
tion may be both desirable 
and artistic if the design is 
suited to its use and the 
thread is selected with due 
regard to the fabric with 
which the trimming is to 
be combined. It should be 
substantial in appearance ; 
nothing is more deplorable 
for decorative purposes 
than a loosely made piece 
of crochet. 

The medallion lacc and 
matching insertions in two 
widths are adaptable to a 
variety of uses. Curtains, 
bedspreads, and table run- 
ners may all be trimmed 
with it, and it is even suit- 
able for dress decoration 
when made of silk or linen 
thread. 

The Medallion 
Lace. 

The medallions or motifs 
of which tliis lacc is constructed arc 
joined to each other in the process of 
w’orking. Ardern’s No. 24 Crochet 
Cotton could be used, but the size must 
depend upon the material with which 
it is to be combined. A finer thread 
would naturally bo used for a net 
curtain than for a bedspread or a table 
runner. Unless otherwise specified all 
the double crochet stitches (d c) in rounds 
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The Intertlone and Laoe used In the 
Curtain oppoalte. 


This la a pretty finish for the end of a Table Runner, Sideboard Cloth, 
or for a Blind. 


are made by taking up back loops of 
stitches only 

Rina Motif. 

Ch 16, join, 33 d c in ring. 

2nd Round . — Dc m 
each d c, taking up 
ft out of st only. 

3rd Round. — • Ch 3, 

3 d c ; repeat from * 
around, join. 

Half Circle 
on Ring. 

D c in loop made 
by 3 ch, turn, (ch ii, 
d c in 2nd loop) twice, 
turn, 18 d c over each 
ii-ch loop, turn, ch i 
and working i d c in 
each st, *♦ (3 d c, ch 3) 

5 times, 6 d c (ch 3, 

3 d c) 5 times, ch i ; 
break thread. This 
completes first motif. 

In succeeding motifs 
repeat from beginning 
of motifs to *♦, then, 
to join to first motif 
(3 d c, ch 2, take hook 
from w’ork, insert in 
corresponding space of 
3 ch on otlier motif, 
pick up dropped loop, 
diaw through) twice, 

(3 d ch 3) 3 times, 

6 d c (' h 3. 3 d c) 

5 times ; break thread. 

Make and join as many 
motifs as are required 
for length. Make an- 
other row of motifs 
like the first, joimng 
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to each other and to whole 
rings of first row as illus- 
trated ; then one whole and 
two half-circles to complete 
scallop. 

Uraur 
Edf«. 

Ch I, d c ill 3 ch, * (ch 3, 
d c in next 3 ch) 4 times, 
ch 3 (over, draw a loop 
through next 3 ch, over, 
draw through tw^o loops) 
twice, over, through two; 
repeat from * across. 

2nd Row . — * D c in d c, 
4 d c in space ; repeat from 
* across. 

Srd Row . — Ch i, tr in 2nd 
and 3rd d c in space, * ch 2 
tr in 2nd and 3rd d c in 
next space ; repeat from • 
across, turn. 

4//t Row . — Ch I, d c in 
each st, turn, ch i. 

Row . — * 3 d c, ch 3 ; 
repeat from * across. 

The Wide 
Insertioii. 

Make two rows of motifs as for lace, 
for one side, half of width. For other half 



Medillion Lace on a Curtain, showing an effective uae in 
loining long widths. 
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repeat directions, making the 3rd round 
on rings as follows : (ch 3, 3 d c) twice« 
ch 2, join to corresponding ch on point 
of motif on otiier half, ch i, 3 d c) 
twice, (ch 3, 3 d c) 7 times, join, turn, 
3 si St ; then repeat directions for half* 
circle. 

Small Rin«f to ioia 
Jntertioii. 

Ch 12, join, 24 d c in ring. 

2nd Round , — c in each st, taking up 
front of st only. 

^fd Round. — • 3 d c, ch 2, join to 
corresponding 3 ch, ch i ; repeat from 
♦ around until all eight points of 3 ch 
are joined. 

Finish outside edges same as lace. 

The Narrow 
Imertioii. 

Ch 14, join, 30 d c in ring. Follow 
directions for motif, also directions for 
joimng 1st row of motifs for lace, but 
start half-circle on the opposite side 


with ch I, d c in 3 ch on wrong side, turn, 
ch II, and repeat as for edging. 

A Fan Edging for 
a Table Runner, 

To be most effective the crochet on 
this table runner should be done«closely 
with No. 10 Peri-Lusta Crochet Cotton. 
Use No. 5 hook. 

To Mako dio Fan. 

* Wrap thread 8 times round fore- 
finger and cover threads with d c (ch 5, 
catch back in ist st to form a picot (p) 
6 times, making a ch of 6 p ; wrap thread 
round finger again 8 times, 8 d c, ch 2, 
8 d c. 3 p, 8 d c, ch 2, 8 d c, all over 
threads round finger ; (i p, fasten in 
ch between p) 6 times, si st to ist ring (r) ; 
repeat from ♦ until you have 10 p ch and 
10 r ; complete fan with 2 p on top of r. 

Make four of these fans ; join first 
and second ' together, and third and 
fourth together, as follows : — 

Fasten thread in middle p of loth 
r of ist fan, wrap thread round finger. 


2 d c over threads, ^ st in middle p of 
9th r, 8 d c, 3 p, 8 d c over threads, si st 
in middle p of 2nd r of next fan, 2 d c 
over threads, si st in p of next r, 8 d c 
over threads, fasten off. Make a 
fifth fan and suspend by p ch as illus- 
trated. 

Connect fans across top of straight 
edge with a ch, turn, and work r row 
of spaces (tr with 2 ch between) ; 
fasten off. 

Finish edge of linen with d c over edge, 
turn, ch 3 for a tr, ♦ then a ch of 4 p as in 
fan, si st to first space in last row of 
fans, turn, and make a ch of 4 p on 
other side of ch (ch 2, tr in 3rd d c in 
edge of linen) 3 times ; repeat from * 
across. 


Wind thread 50 times over a 6-inch 
cardboard. Make a ch round tassel i i 
inches from the top, and work i d c in 
each st, then rounds of d c in d c, gradu* 
ating to the top. 


Something Fresh in Sachets 



The Stchet open, showing the plsin lining 
and the wty the corners sre cut from two 
of the flaps. 



\Ve have seen so many varieties of Hand- 
kerchief Sachets that it would seem almost 
impossible to find an> thing fresh in that 
direction. Ilut the one illustrated is one of 
the most delightful little holders for hand- 
kerchiefs that you could wish to see. l*retty 
as the illustrations appear, they are quite 
inadequate to show just how lovely the little 
sachet is, but they show it open and closed, 
and give some idea of its construction. 

It is made of plain and fancy silk, and 
the sides are of gathered soft satin ribbon. 
The prevailing colour is a beautiful shade 
of old rose. The sides and lining of 
the case are of this colour, while the 


top and bottom are of fancy silk, 
in which old rose and green blend 
harmoniously. The silk cord used 
for the e<lges is of old rose, while 
the beads at the four corners and 
fastening are bright green. 

The particular charm of this little 
sachet — apart from its j>retUness — 
is its usefulness for traselling pur- 
poses. It takes up the minimum 
of space in a trunk, and, the sides 
being unstiffened, it can Ixi packed 
quite flat, or extended to the depth 
determined by the number of hand- 
kerchiefs inside. 

How to Mako tko 
Sacbot 

To make it, you will want two 
4-inch squares of cardboard, and 
eight pieces 4 by 2 inches. One of 
the squares is covered with a fancy 
piece of silk for the outside, and one with 
a plain piece for the inside of the bottom of 
the sachet. These are then joined together. 
Four of the smaller pieces are covered in 
the same way, and a plain section joined to 
a fancy section. The remaining four pieces 
have the two corners cut off at one side (as 
you can see in the illustration) before being 
covered and joined. These are for the top 
flap of the case. 

There now only remain the sides. They 
are made of } yard of soft 2'inch satin 
ribbon, of the same old-rose tint as the 
inside. This is joined neatly on the wrong 
side, and then gathered at each edge until 
its length is reduced to 16 inches. One edge 


is seamed to the inside of the bottom. The 
other edge is divided into four, and each 
division is sewn to one of the remaining 
sections of covered cardboard, seeing that the 
two sections with the points cut off are oppo- 
site each other, and that the two 4 by 2-2nch 
pieces are opposite. The attaching of the 
sides to the rest of the case is, of course, 
done on the inside. 

Turn the sachet right side out and edge the 
top flaps with silk cord, leaving a little loop 
at the centre of one side to slip over a bead 
sewn to the opposite flap, which fastens the 
sachet. At each comer where the cord ends 
it is threaded through a bead, a knot being tied 
in the cord to prevent the bead slipping off. 
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Unusual Tatting for Linen 


Use Ardern^s No. 30 Crochet Cotton. Directions are 
given for the smallest size d'oily, the others being made 
in the same way, varying only in the number of rows and 
stitches. 

Hem a 3-inch linen centre 
with brier-stitch; fill shuttle, 
and, without cutting thread 
from the ball, insert a crochet- 
hook in edge of hem, draw a 
loop of thread through, pass 
shuttle through the loop, and 
draw up as in joining to a 
picot. The border begins with 
lattice-stitch, which is made in 
sets of 4-4 st— that is, 4 st like 
the ist half of a d s, then 4 st 
like the last half of a d s (this 
forms 1 set). Chain (ch) i ds, 

4 sets of 4-4 st (draw sets of st 
very close together), i d s, join 
by shuttle thread to the linen 
so as to form a small scallop ; 
make 30 of these scallops round 
the centre, joining last scallop 
where the ist one began. 

2 nd Row . — Carry both 
threads to centre of ist scallop 
and join, 2 sets of 4-4 ist, i ds, 
p, I d s, 2 sets of 4-4 st, join 
to centre of scallop of ist row 
as follows : Draw a loop of the 
shuttle thread round the tatted 
cord between 2nd and 3rd sets 
of st, pass shuttle through loop 
and draw up closely. 

^rd Row.^Carry both 
threads to centre of ist scallop of 
previous row, add a 3rd thread by 
taking an end between fingers, pass 
thread round hand as usual, and 
work 3 d s close to the joining. 

Turn these 3 d s downward on the 
shuttle thread; drop this thread, 
which we will call the lower, and 
with the upper or other thread make 
ads; drop the upper and with the 
lower make ads, always turning the 
st made with the lower thread down- 
ward. Use each thread alternately 
until there are 3 little thread spaces on the upper edge of 
the cord and 4 spaces on* lower edge. These spaces are 
formed as the threads are changed. Now with upper 


make 3 d s, p, 3 d s ; with lower 2 d s as close as possible 
for turning point in cord. Continue as before until there 
are 4 spaces on upper side and 4 spaces on lower side. 

With lower make 3 d s, skip 
1 scallop, join by ball thread 
to centre of 2nd scallop of last 
row, then 3 d c more to com- 
plete section and make the 
turning to begin next section. 
Repeat round, joining last 
section to beginning of row. 

4/^ Ro7v. — Cut off 3rd 
thread, ch 12 d s, join to 4th 
space on upper side of ist 
section of 3rd row; 6 d s, p, 

6 d s, join to ist space on 
other side of point; 12 d s, 
join to space between ist and 
2nd sections ; repeat round. 

For middle-size d’oily (5*inch 
circle) make 2 rows of 48 scal- 
lops as above, then add a 3rd 
row, making every alternate 
scallop of 3 sets of 4-4 st each 
side of p. In 4th row' inciease 
to 5-thread spaces on e.ich 
side of cord, with 4 d s, p, 
4 d b at turning point. 

Outer Row. — 15 d s in ist 
and last ch, with 7 d s, p, 

7 d s, over point. 

The largest d^oily (7-inch 

centre) has 4 row's of 60 scal- 
lops each, the ist 2 row's 2 sets 
ot 4-4 st each side of p ; 3rd 
and 4th lows 3 sets, Icng-then- 
ing every alternate scallop of 4th row 
by 4 sets of 4-4 st each side of p. 
In 5th row irrerease thread spaces to 
6 on each side of cord, with 5 d s, 
p, 5 d s at turning point. 

Outer Row. — 18 d s in ist and last 
ch, 8 d s, p, 8 d s over points. 

These d'oilies can be combined to 
form a very attractive luncheon-set, 
using the pattern on the large plate 
d’oily for an 18-inch centre-piece, or 
sets of the different sizes can be used 
{()r special purposes. The small 
d*oily, for example, is just the right size to use on plates 
under finger-bowels, or might be combined with a larger 
d’oily to form a watei-set. 



Detail of the Edge on the Small D*oiIy. 
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The Esthetics of 
the Entrance-Hall 


my Mn. OORDON- 


Let it not be imagined that decoration 
is entirely a matter of aesthetics. In 
this, as in all questions pertaining to 
human happiness and success, psychol- 
og}' plays an important part, and we 
only neglect this aspect at our peril. 

With regard, for instance, to the 
decoration of the entrance-hall, wc 
must, if we would achieve a really 
satisfactory result, remember that this 
affords to the visitor the first glimpse 
into our home, and that it is therefore 
of the utmost importance that it should 
be so devised as to create, not on one 
visitor but on many, an impression 
such as we would wish. Do we not 
ourselves on meeting for the first time 
a new acquaintance, arrange so far as 
wc arc able tliat the occasion shall be 
graced by an attire in accord with it ? 
In the same way, if we are wise wc shall 
see to it that the hall is not considered 
merely as an utilitarian expanse of 
linoleum-covered dreariness for the 
accommodation of umbrella-.stand and 
hat-rack, but a really hospitable, wel- 
coming introduction to the greater 
attractions of our living-rooms. 

We all know the pompous entrance- 
hall of the \‘ictorians, with the massive 
mahogany hall-table set with an ormolu 
dish for visiting-cards, and the uncom- 
promising bench for those who had to 
“ wait for an answer.” With their 
background of marbled paper and dead 
white plaster ceiling, these highly re- 
spectable lobbies were calculated to 
effect an instantaneous drop in the 
psychological temperature. 

A gaiety that we might feel rather too 
pronounced for a sitting-room that is in 
constant use, may well be developed in 
connection with the hall, for whereas 
there is a certain cumulative effect pro- 
duced by a lavish use of colour when 
one gazes upon it for a considerable 
length of time, there is no such complica- 
tion in the case of a passage through 
winch one flits occasionally to other 
parts of the house. Here, then, is the 
chance to experiment on schemes such 
as we might not have the courage to 
develop in other connections. 

Having regard to the loftiness of the 
average entrance-hall, the dadoed wall, 
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by reducing the apparent height, is 
likely to create a more intimate effect 
than that which is simply papered from 
w'ainscot to cornice. Two shades of 
blue, namely a deep sapphire and a soft 
Wedgwood, would make an inviting 
combination for dado and upper portion 
respectively if carefully selected with 
due consideration of one another, and at 
the same time give one no little latitude 
in the matter of choosing a stair-carpet. 
Should the hall have no dado-rail, one 
has merely to instruct the paper-hanger 
to affix a little flowered or chequered 
papcr-lK>rdering at the junction, and its 
effect will probably be so enchanting 
that one will positively be glad of the 
original lack. 

Tlie entrance-hall and staircase do 
not, I feel, call as a rule for much diver- 
sity of colouring. The best effects are 
gained by keeping the scheme as simple 
as possible, so that to this end I would 
select a certain Alberta stair-carpet of 
a heavy woollen make which is obtain- 
able at the moderate price of ten and 
ninepence a yard in the narrower width, 
and which, among other shades, is ex- 
pressed in a particularly satisfying 
sapphire blue, a wide black bordering 
running down either side. In this con- 
nection I would counsel the choice of 
stair-carpet in a w'ldth which allows a 
sufficient expanse of painted tread to 
be visible. In their endeavour to create 
an opulent effect, most folk neglect this 
point and choose a stair-carpet dispro- 
portionately wide. 

The lighter Wedgwood blue may w'ell 
be repeated in the paint of the wood- 
work, for I propose to furnish the en- 
trance-hall, contrary to tradition, in one 
of the lighter woods rather than in the 
dark to which wc have so long been 
accustomed. The firm that supplies the 
stair-carpet wliich I have described also 
carries out some extremely decorative 
furniture in grey w'ood with black relief 
introduced in the margins and mouldings. 
Eliminating the clothes-rack of con- 
vention altogether, I would, provided 
m}' hall be suitably planned and pro- 
portioned, select for it their narrow 
three-foot wardrobe in this grey and 
black combination, providing possibly 


for casual hats a simple row of pegs 
screwed on to a length of grey wood, 
carried out to match. The coats and 
wraps of the family are far better under 
cover when not in use, for it is a dusty 
business for them if they hang for any 
length of time unprotected. For the 
visitor the pegs are all that is required. 

The hall table is really not a sine qua 
non, although, space permitting, it may 
be a useful as well as a decorative addi- 
tion. A ” kidney ” table is the most 
suitable for hall use, as it presents no 
corners or angles to come to cross-pur- 
poses with one as one passes through 
to the rooms. This, with a chair in the 
grey wood, would complete the furniture. 

As for the umbrellas, though there 
be now stands of simple rectangular 
shape with tasteful wicker panels to 
modify their plainness and there be also 
wonderful stands fashioned from shell 
cases, and even stands of tooled leather 
of much beauty and elaboration, I still 
keep my allegiance to the tall china 
stand of blue and white, a receptacle 
which is not only ornamental, but also 
admits of easy cleaning. At the same 
time such a stand gives the note for 
other decorations. A tall vase of blue 
and white on the grey table, holding 
perhaps some sprays of honesty or a 
bunch of yellow-trumpeted daffodils, a 
willow-pattern dish for visiting-cards, 
and perhaps a plate or two from the 
same service for the walls, and we have 
all that is necessary for a really wel 
coming entrance. 

As a finishing touch, I would have on 
my blue walls just two or three coloured 
woodcuts, choosing those with a little 
yellow or mauve predominating, and 
framing them either in narrow black or 
simple grey frames. If the .staircase be 
a high one, a line of these above the 
dado border will break the monotony. 

And as for the hall lamp, why not 
experiment on a silk shade that has its 
willow pattern carried out in blues on 
white silk or parchment ? The orthodox 
among your friends may tell you that 
all respectable folk have brass or 
wrought iron in the hall. But take no 
notice of them. Your blue and white 
shade will soon convert them. 


STITCHERY" No. 59 


STITCHERY 39 it a Spacial ** Summer SporU Wear” Number, and contains 
tome attractive detignt for Light Woollen Wear. Every Knitter should 
possess a copy. Price 6d. net : by post 7d. 
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With sunny days ahead, we shall be 
rash indeed if we do not, when selecting 
fresh hangings, limit our choice as far as 
possible to fabrics which oifer us the 
advantage of being unfadeable. This is 
the merit which, in addition to that of 
attractive colouring and design, at- 
taches to a certain Valeria portiere 
of '* Sunpruf ” rep, lined with Cingalee 
cloth, and priced at just under 
Its tone is a particularly soft and 
restful blue, and its decoration takes 
the form of an excellently-designed 
group of exotic birds of brilliant plum- 
age, perched among the branches of a 
tree bearing blossoms in various shades 
of rose, that show up with great effect 
against their blue background. This pat- 
terning is expressed in cretonne, firmly 
stitched by machine to the fabric, so 
that the whole seems to be more in the 
nature of embroidery than of an appli- 
que. The portiere measures fifty inches 
in width, and is two and a half yards 
in length. 


Anolh«r UnfadAftbU 
Fabric. 

It is, as a rule, usually easier to obtain 
the thinner materials, such as casement 
cloth and Bolton sheeting, in an unfade- 
ablc make, than the heavier fabrics such 
as velours and tapestry. A well-known 
firm of furnishers are, however, now 
making a special feature of unfadeable 
materials of the latter type, guaranteeing 
every length as being calculated to with- 
stand the sunrays. Their Sun-Garden " 
velour, which is fifty inches in width 
and co.sts 275. 6 d. a yard, has a delight- 
fully effective design in dull reds, blues, 
and ambers on a green ground ; while 
the ** Sun-Meda ** is in deep blues 
against a ground of rich gold. 


The Beauty 
of Batik. 


It is wonderful how much a fresh 
table cover may do to brighten up a room 
that seems suddenly to have lost its 
freshness. If your spring clean has not 
achieved quite all that you expected 
from it in the way of rejuvenation, you 
could not do better than expend a 
guinea on one of the new little silk 
covers in Batik design, that, with their 
curious veined patterning (produced by 
the cracking of wax applied to the surface 
of the silk), are introducing a new note 
into things decorative. The colours are 
good, and being used in great variety, 
accord with almost any scheme of 
furnishing. The squares measure twenty- 
four inches, a larger size, priced at £2 
measuring thirty-five inches. 


A NotuI ToiUc 

Set. 

Those who can wield a palette and 
brush may fashion themselves a delight- 
ful set for the dressing-table from the 
papier-mach6 trays, bowls, and dishes in 
self -colours that are now to be had at 
very reasonable cost. On their ground of 
yellow, black, cream, or rose one may 
paint gay little groups of blossoms or 
simple borderings that leave the centre 
unadorned in contrast. A toilet set that 
would otherwise cost some guineas may, 
if thus decorated at home, be secured 
for something under £i . Even powder 
jars and covers are to be found in the 
papier-mach6 ware. 

Cushion-cum-Wrap. 

If you have a friend who, being either 
an invalid or of those advanced years 
when one grows particularly susceptible 
to draughts and chilly evenings, you will 
greatly endear yourself to her by fashion- 
ing her a sort of combination cushion and 
wrap such as I have recently met with. 
This was formed from a bag measuring 
three-quarters of a yard in width and 
a yard and a half in length, one side 
being of purple silk, the other of a bro- 
cade in purple and rose. Its interior had 
been filled with a liberal supply of down 
(the animal, not the vegetable variety), 
and two corners at one end had been 
worked with long button-holes, while to 
the corresponding corners at the other 
extremity had been allotted a long barrel 
button apiece. Wlien this cushion had 
been doubled into a square, and the 
barrels buttoned into their respective 
holes, one viewed an attractive cushion, 
whose inner lining of plain silk con- 
trasted admirably with its outer garment 
of brocade, the barrels giving an added 
touch of decoration. When unfastened 
it was a well-filled oblong of the right 
length to tuck cosily round one's legs or 
to lay across one’s knees. Lighter than 
a rug, and warmer than a shawl, it seemed 
to me cleverly to avoid the invalidi.sh 
air that such accessories usually bring 
in their train. 

Non-Slip 

Bntho. 

A certain regrettable accident which, 
towards the end of last year, brought 
about the death of a great philanthro- 
pist, has called attention to the need for 
providing against the risk of accident in 
slipping when entering or emerging from 
a bath, A firm of bath spcciali.sts is now 
making special provision against such 
risk, so equipping their baths as to 
render an accident of this type almost 
an impossibility. A useful little con- 
trivance, however, that any of us could 


provide in the bath-room without incur- 
ring professional help, would be a short 
square-sided pole firmly fixed to the 
ground at the head of the bath, so that 
one might grasp it by way of support 
when getting in and out. Its angularity 
will afford a- firmer grip than a rounded 
surface. 

Enamelled Door 
Furniture. 

Since writing on the virtues of glass 
door-plates, I have met with some 
highly attractive door furniture in 
vitreous enamel in a number of good 
colours, including blue, green, cream, 
and orange. Though originally con. 
structed on hygienic lines for u.sc in 
hospitals and sanatoria, these trappings 
are decorative enough to be most accept- 
able for private houses. They need no 
care other than an occasional wipe with 
a damp cloth, are perfectly indifferent 
to atmospheric conditions, and are cal- 
culated to last a lifetime. An entire set 
including plate, knobs, and escutcheons, 
costs 14s. 6rf., or a door-plate may l>e 
obtained singly for 3«. 6 d. 

An Inturuttina 
Lamp. 

A good deal of the interest and charm 
of the old Flemish and Dutch master- 
pieces resides in the extraordinarily deco- 
rative quality of the furnishing acces- 
sories depicted in them. In Van Eyck's 
famous portrait of Jan Arnolfini and 
His Wife, in the National Gallery, it is 
the many-branched chandelier of highly- 
wrought brass, and the convex mirror, 
with its tiny scenes of the Passion 
worked into its frame, that claim the 
attention, even more than the somewhat 
dour faces of the worthy bourgeois and 
his spouse. Similarly, in the Jan Steens 
and the Vermeers, it is the vessels of 
pewter and copper, the bits of fine pot- 
tery, and the goblets of tinted glass, that 
linger in the memory after the faces of 
the men and women have faded into 
insignificance. One w^elcomes therefore 
the idea, that has been put into practice 
by a firm of lighting engineers, of repro- 
ducing for the purposes of electric fit- 
ments candlesticks and candelabra that 
have been immortalised in the master- 
pieces of various schools. 

A most decorative table lamp has, 
for instance, been faithfully reproduced 
from the two-branched candlestick of 
bronze, which is a feature of Rembrandt’s 
portrait of the Reverend Anslo. With 
its wide circular base with the dish- 
shaped top that was meant to receive 
the drips from the wax candles, its central 
handle for carrying the candles from 
room to room, and its delicately-wrought 
holders for keeping these in positioo. 
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this table lamp has immense charactei. 
It can be adapted for acetylene or for 
gas, as well as for electric light. 

In this connection, it may be remarked 
that few electric fitments for the table 
prove more successful than those in 
candlestick form ; and for that reason, 
when travelling abroad, it is worth while 
to acquire characteristic specimens of 
the candlesticks of the country for 
adaptation later on. 

The Italian candlesticks of gilt and 
coloured wood, for instance, make, in 
both the large and small form, highly 
ornamental table lamps, especially when 
they are of the three-sided shape that 
sits so solidly and firmly wh^^hw. on the 
floor or table. The painted candlesticks 
of wood that hail from Sweden and 
Russia likewise adapt themselves ad- 
mirably to wiring ; while if we travel 
further East, we shall find that the 
candlesticks of twisted spiral form, such 
as belong to India and Persia, strike a 
splendidly rich note in a room with their 
fine decoration in colour on a ground of 
black or cream These sticks are now 
being imported in large quantities from 
the Orient, so that one need not journey 
thither in person in order to secure 
specimens that arc to one’s liking. 
Candlestick fitments should be fitted 
with a separate switch, so that one may 
be enabled to operate them without 
change of position. 

An Oriental 
Decornipr. 

Many of us like to collect from time 
to lime pieces of lacquer furniture, odd 
vases of bluc*and-white, and scraps of 
Chinese embroidery, but fail to give our 
treasures their full effect through posing 
them among decorations that are out of 
keeping. There has now' set up in London 
a studio under the direction of Oriental 
artists, who are prepared to give ad\dce 
as to, and to carry out decorations in 
an appropriately Eastern fashion. The 
model sketches which they will submit 
to those interested show how simple a 
matter it is to devise a suitable setting 
for one’s Oriental furnishings. 

A Cm Economy 
or Two. 

This is the month when careful house- 
wives usually say a temporary adieu to 
the coal range, and substitute for ordin- 
ary use the gas-cooker. It is well to 
remind oneself at this juncture of a few 
of the little expedients for cutting down 
the gas bill that one can bring into 
practice without detriment to one’s 
cooking. The iron pans and kettles, for 


instance, that are indispensable for the 
kitchen range, are better put away alto- 
gether in favour of those of aluminium 
during the spring and summer, for the 
latter consume far less gas in coming to 
the boil, while they are also kept speck- 
less witli less expenditure of energy. 

The smallest burner of all is usually 
used less frequently than it should be. 
For small kettles , and pans it is quite 
powerful enough, yet most cooks prefer 
to have the larger burner in constant 
use. no matter what size the utensil. 
This means that the gas is often burn- 
ing roun^ Liie utensil instead of only 
'-UiUerneath it, an obviously wasteful 
procedure. 

A regular weekly cleansing of the 
burners of the stove, by means of a strong 
solution of soda, eliminates much waste 
by enabling the user to secure the full 
power from the gas she is consuming. 
By making use of kettles that hav^e a 
wide base and a conical top, the time 
needed for bringing a given quantity of 
water to boiling-point is decreased, the 
amount of w’ater brought into contact 
with the heat being larger than in the 
case of a kettle of the ordinary squarish 
type. 

Again, the less frequently we use the 
gas oven, the better for our gas account. 
For this reason it is a wise economy to 
equip the kitchen with one of the small 
*’ duckling ” cookers that one can place 
over a gas ring. With its neatly-fitted 
cover and baking-pan, this contrivance 
gives the same results that are usually 
only to be obtained from the oven of 
many burners. These little cookers cost 
li 51. with a cover of tin, and £i 10/. 
when the cover is of aluminium. 

Rul« Out \hm 
Sorobbing Bratk. 

If you do not w’ish to be a too-constant 
^^sitor at the local registry office, you 
will do w'ell to eliminate the scrubbing 
brush as far as possible from your 
domestic scheme of things. It is won- 
derful what one can do in this direction 
when one sets one's mind to it. 

After having been accustomed to have 
your kitchen linoleum scrubbed each 
week for no one knows how many years, 
and having in consequence done all you 
could to encourage it to rot, you may 
not at first be able easily to accommo- 
date yourself to the idea of having it 
thoroughly w'axcd or else treated with a 
permanent shellac polish, that will make 
scrubbing superfluous. All that will be 
needed in order to keep the floor in good 
condition is a daily sweeping, followed 


by a rub with a long-handled polisher 
and a weekly rub with a slightly damp 
cloth. This will improve the surface : 
the scrubbing merely destroyed it. 

Again, the kitchen .table and shelves 
are far better covered with American 
cloth than vigorously scrubbed, for there 
is a fresh dainty air about a kitchen that 
is so equipped which makes it a far 
pleasanter place to sit in than it would 
be if its bare woodwork were displayed 
to view. 

Mops may largely take the place of 
the scrubbing brush, especially for out- 
door work. It is easier to wield a mop 
on the front steps than to kneel to them 
brush in hand ; and now that hearth- 
stoning has gone out of fashion in labour- 
saving circles, all that is necessary for 
cleanliness can with ease be effected in 
this manner. Steps coloured with red 
ochre need attention but once in every 
ten days, when a fresh application of 
the mixture needs to be brushed on to 
the stone. For the rest, a daily sweeping 
of the steps by means of a soft broom is 
sufficient to keep them in good condition, 

Tk« N«w 

**TdblMprMid.** 

The practical nature of the washable 
tablespreads which are designed to pre- 
vent the tablecloth from becoming 
soiled by the bits and pieces which His 
Majesty the Baby is apt to scatter 
around at mealtimes, is as great a point 
in the eyes of the parent as is their 
picturesqueness in those of the youthful 
user. These spreads, w'hich cost but 
half-a-crown apiece, are printed in china 
blue upon a white ground, with all 
manners of designs likely to intrigue 
the juvenile. I can imagine an otherwise 
recalcitrant youngster eating his milk 
puddings with^a good grace, the charms 
of the tablespread rendering him obliv- 
ious to the dulness of his fare. 

A Point for 
tho PanliT* 

The advent of the warmer weather 
need not bring with it additional food 
worries if you remember that thermal 
jars and vessels of porous earthenware, 
that will " perspire ” so that their 
surface always remains slightly damp, 
will help you to keep your food, whether 
it be in liquid or solid form, always fresh 
and sweet. When buying a wire meat 
cover, see that it is fitted with a dish 
that leaves no spaces for flies to effect 
an entrance, and place in its proximity 
a dish of charcoal, changing its contents 
at least twice a week. 


Another Book of Cheerfulness 

**THE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED ROBIN” 

Price 7*. By FLORA KLICKMANN 

384 


By post 7s. Sde 



Points for the Housekeeper 


Changing Tnstns 
InnSma. 


It is not until a change of any sort 
becomes marked enough to have com- 
mercial importance that it calls for much 
consideration. And in regard to com- 
modities of popular consumption any 
departures from long-settled usage come 
about very gradually. But even the 
least observant of housekeepers must in 
the last year or two have noted that the 
grocer now offers her a wider variety and 
different type of pickles to those that 
were formerly put forward. 

One might, indeed, say that a new 
fashion has arisen in the matter of the 
adjuncts to cold meats. At the Grocers' 
Exhibition, held last autumn, one very 
famous firm placed on the market an 
entirely new combination, and explained 
to their trade customers that they were 
doing so in deference to the steadily- 
growing demands for something less 
sharp and potent than the piccalillies 
and raw vegetables crudely steeped in 
^strong vinegar with hot spices that no 
longer have place upon the modern and 
well-found table. 

The newest of these preparations 
approximate much more to chutney 
than to the pickles of the old-fashioned 
order, Chutneys, of course, we acquired 
from the East, but the majority have 
been wont to look upon them meiely 
as an accompaniment to curry. From 
America, a few years ago. came in the 
so-called “ sweet pickles," and these 
have undoubtedly affected our modern 
tastes. It is stated, indeed, that some 
of the extremely fiery and pungent 
preparations classed comprehensively 
as " We.st Indian,” once in high favour, 
are now asked for very rarely. 

These new condiments — for they are 
hardly pickles in the old-fashioned 
sense of the term — offer very subtle 
combinations of flavouring, due to the 
much greater variety of things that 
enter into their composition. They do 
not ” bite ” the tongue. On the con- 
trary, their appeal is the delicacy and 
smoothness of the blending. If small 
sections of vegetables enter into them, 
these have been cooked, and have lost 
the aggressive hardness of the onions 
or the gherkins of the past. 

The physiological explanation of the 
changed tastes in this direction is that 
we have developed a much keener 
appreciation of the value of sugar in 


our food, and a diminution in the con- 
sumption of alcohol in its stronger and 
more blatant forms. I^rge .quantities 
of pickles are annually prepared here 
for export, and it is only those countries 
where potent spirituous drink is "heavily 
consumed that continue to call for the 
sharply-acid and heavily-spiced pickles 
that were formerly the only descriptions 
that were made. The question, therefore, 
of pickles and social progress are not as 
wide apart as might have been imagined. 

Moreover, the general standard of 
food consumed is better than it wsls. 
The tough tasteless meat of the cheap 
eating-house was not palatable without 
quantities of pungent accompaniment, 
and ” two pennyworth of pickles, 
three pennyworth of meat,” used often 
to be the disproportionate order where 
working-class requirements were met. 
But with the present favour for sweets 
of all kinds, tlie palate has become more 


susceptible to gentler gradations ol 
taste. 

The newer order will not call for the 
same expert packing as did the old. 
Probably no one unconnected with the 
great firms which made a speciality of 
their ” mixed pickles ” could have told 
the factory from which it came by the 
mere arrangement of the cucumber 
sections and cauliflower sprigs, the 
onions and the red chillie, but every 
famous house had its own ” pattern ” ; 
and the fact that this was not followed 
often revealed an effort to pass off an 
inferior concoction under the cleaned - 
up label of a well-known purveyor. 
Unique, surely, must be the record of 
one elderly woman attached to one of 
our biggest firms, who, as a girl, learnt 
the arrangement that it favoured, and 
for full half a century has taught the 
art to every young woman that has 
passed through this branch of its employ. 


Oddmttnts In the Home 


To Remove 
Seelinc-Wan. 

With a small water-colour paint brush 
dipped in naphtha apply to the wax, 
when it will immediately dissolve it 
without injury to the article on which 
it has been dropped. 

For Unused 
Fireplaces. 

Take one or two short logs of w'ood on 
which the bark has been left. Pile in the 
centre prettily, and put a few pieces of 
ivy among them. The ivy lasts many 
weeks, and when withered can be easily 
renewed. 

Cleaning 

Sponges. 

Sponges have such an unpleasant habit 
of becoming slimy. Here is a w^ay of 
remedying this. Take four large lumps 
of soda and pound finely. Fill up the 
holes in the sponge with this. Put a 
tablespoonful of soda in a jug of boiling 
water, and immerse the sponge in this. 
Cover with a plate and allow to remain 
twenty-four hours. Rinse w^ell, and the 
sponge will look like new. 

To Gat Rid of 
Baadas. 

If troubled with black-beetles or 
cockroaches put down powdered borax 
all along the skirting boards of the 
kitchen, also in the cupboards and near 


the stove. This repeated twice will kill 
them all. As they have a habit of ap- 
pearing about twice a year in a house, 
it is a wise thing to put the borax down 
two or three times in the year. This 
eliminates any chance of their appear- 
ance whatever. 

To Provent Lamp Ckimnert 
Cracking. 

Put the chimneys into cold w'^ater and 
allow very slowly to come to the boil. 
Directly they have reached boiling- 
point remove them and wipe them dry. 
This should be done when they are new 
and before being used at all. You will 
then find that no chimney will crack 
from heat. 

Old Game. 

To make old game, or rabbits and 
hares, tender, after they are drawn, wipe 
very dry and sift in a tablespoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda. Leave four to six 
hours and carefully wash out. This will 
make tough birds tender. 

To Drr Rico 
Quickly. 

When rice is wanted in a hurry, put 
a folded cloth over the top of the sauce- 
pan after boiling and straining. Thib 
will dry the rii e in a very few minutes 
by evaporating the steam, which other- 
wise forms on the lid of the saucepan. 


All Letters must be addreisad to the Editor, with a ttemped 
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Uncommon 
and Simple 

Herk is an attractive little 
pattern for making summer 
knickers, and one that has 
various economical features, 
for it can be cut without 
much waste of material, need 
take vcr}^ little time for mak- 
ing up, and can be spread 
out fiat for laundering. 

The larger diagram shows 
the whole garment laid out 
flat, and the smaller one how 
the knickers are formed by 
folding the two ends to- 
gether. Tarantulle, cr^pe- 
de-Ferstiong, Japanese silk, 
cambric, or any soft fabric, 
will make up nicely for these, 
and the side edges can be 
trimmed according to indi- 
vidual taste, and to the time 
available for making — eyelet 
embroideiy, a coloured bind, 
scalloping, a frill of lace 
edging, would all be suitable 
finishes; or Cash’s ready- 
made hein-st itched frillings 
(of which there are quite a 
number of pretty varieties to 



Pattern No. 9337, 


Knicker 

Pattemc 


select from) would come in 
usefully here for those who 
have not the time to spare for 
delicate Itand-work. 

If a 36-iDch material is 
chosen the pattern will, when 
placed on a ij-yard length 
of this, cut with very little 
waste. 

The waist edge at front 
and back should be finished 
with a i-inch casing threaded 
with clastic, and the knickers 
fastened with ribbon ties at 
each side, or, if preferred, 
with a button and loop. 

Pattern No. 9337 is sup- 
plied in sizes for 22, 26 and 
30^ inches waist measure- 
ment. For the larger size 
an extra J yard of material 
to the length stated above 
should be allowed. Price •jd . , 
postage \d, each extra by 
unsealed packet post, or 2 d, 
by letter post. Address to 
the “Girl’s Own” Fashion 
Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, Jt.C. 4. 


Hygienic Knicker*. 

For ordinary cver3'day wear there is no knicker shape 
more suitable than the directoire style, and this is a 
shape that will be 
found quite easy work 
to adapt for hygienic 
purposes. 

'rhese hygienic gar- 
ments are expensive 
to buy ready - made, 
yet are indispensable 
for those who have to 
travel about a good 
deal, and, in fact, are 
a great boon to all 
women for w'car with 
summer frocks. 

These knickers 
should be made of 
madapallam or cam- 
bric, with a protective 
inner lining of speci- 
ally prepared rubber 
jaquenette, w'hich is 
now' procurable by the 
yard fiom most dra- 
pers ; this material is 45 inches wide, and is sold at 
>1^. lid, a yard. 


The diagram on the right side of the illustration sliows 
the shape of one leg of the knickers w'hen opened out flat, 
and the dotted line just where it will be necessary to pur 

the jaquenette lining ; 
a separate portion of 
pattern is included 
the exact shape of 
this. 

Two yards of 36- 
inch material wdll be 
required for making, 
and I yard of jaquen- 
ette. The lining por- 
tions should be 
seamed up separately, 
and the upper and 
lower edges just 
hemmed to the knick- 
ers on the wrong side, 
so that this can easily 
be removed if desired. 

Pattern No. 9338. 
price 7^/., postage \d, 
extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 2d. 
by letter post. Ad- 
F ash ion Editor, 4, Bouverie 
E.C. 4. 






Pittern No. 9338. 

In tlzet for 24, 26 tod 28 Incbei wtlit metfuremeot. 


dress to the “Girl’s Own” 
Street, Fleet Street, London, 




About ** Stitchery ” 
No. 39 


This is a **Siimmar Sports 
Waar" Nainbar 


The Wool Jumper seems to 
have come to stay, and the 
lighter kind, no less than 
the heavier make, cannot 
easily be dispensed with. A 
very practical example of 
this is shown on this page. 
F^^ll directions appear in 
StrncHSRY No. 39, which 
specialises in Summer Sports 
Wear. This jumper is made 
of a new kind of wool, hav- 
ing a silk finish, and is a 
very delightful garment for 
tennis or other s^K)rts. It 
is quite simple in construc- 
tion, and a girl who can 
knit would have no diffi- 
culty in making it for her- 
self. ^ 


A Knitted Silk 
Jumper. 

Another garment of the 
“ slip-on ” variety is the 
Silk Jumper illustrated and 
descrU)ed in Stitch ery. 

This will appeal to the 
girl who is wanting some- 
thing pretty and 
itylish. It is trimmed 
with Angora wool, 
which gives it a very 
soft iinish, 

A Light-weight 
Sports Coat 

No “ Sports Wear ” 
n imbir would be com- 
plete without a Sports 
Coat, and the knitte<i 
oue made in Shetland 
Floss is ideal, being 
light in weight, and 
yet most conifortable 
for chilly evenings, or 
to slip on aPer a heated 
game. 

Now is the time to 
set to work on these 
garments, so as to have 
them ready to put on 
in the early summer. 


A SporU Coat with 
Short Sleeves. 

Another still more 
“summery” Sports 
('oat has short sleeves 
and an oj^en front. 
This is knitted in a 
lacy stitch, and is 
trimmed wi'h a fringe 
crocheted on a staple 
in “hair-pin work” 
effect. 



A VKKV SIMJ’LE KNITTED JUMIEa, DESIGNED 
BY WINIFRED S. TELFORD. 


Full dif€Ciiot s in 

** liUiclury** No, 39. 



A DAINTY SCROLL AND BLACKBBRRV-LEAF 
SCROLL IN TWO-COLOUR KNITTING. 


Full directions /or nvorkine, also diag-rums, 
appear tn ^*Siitcliefy'* No. 39. 


A Crocheted Houee 
Jacket 

But perhaps someone who 
does not knit is looking for 
a light garment in crochet. 
For such, the Crocheted 
House Jacket is ideal. It is 
a delightful little model with 
open front and elbow sleeves, 
and is dainty enough to 
please the most fastidious 
wearer. 

A Child’s Knitted 
Cape. 

Very unusual and pretty 
is the Knitted Cape for a 
tiny girl. One has only to 
see it to want to start at 
once to make one like it, 
and mothers and aunts will 
be busy making one of these 
sweet little garments. Or 
those who have no small 
girl attached to their o\^n 
family will probably want 
to make a knitted cape f-T 
their next Sale of W ork. 

Two-Colour 

Knitting. 

Of special interest to 
knitters is the Two- 
Colour Knitting de- 
scribed and illustrated 
in Sthchery No. 39. 

Two pretty examples 
of this are shown on 
this page. Any filet 
crochet or cross-stitch 
design can l)e carried 
out in this form cf 
knitting. 

A Crocheted 
Camuole Top. 

Stitchery No. 39 
also contains a practical 
Camisole Top in cro- 
chet. It is quite easy 
to make. 


The Result of the 
Letter Competition. 

One other feature 
must not l:>e omitted. 
This is the list of Prize 
Winners in the Letter 
Competition an- 
nounced in S titchery 
No. 38. Every com- 
petitor will read this 
page with interest. 

Stitchery No. 39 
is now ready. It is 
published at the office 
of this magazine, price 
net ; by [)ost yd. 
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Knitted 

Frocks. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to 
knitted frocks is that they perpetually 
want taking up. Quite apart from the 
botlier of shortening, much w'ool or silk 
would be saved if they would drop the 
right length once and for all. A good 
method is this. Before 3’ou begin your 
frock, knit a length of the silk, say half 
a yard in length and about four inches 
deep. Measure this carefully. Then 
place it on an ironing -blanket, cover 
with a wet cloth, and iron flat, stretching 
as you go. After this process, measure 
again, and, according to the amount it 
has stretched, so make allow^ance in your 
kmtting. Wlicn the frock is finished, 
treat it in the same way, and you will 
find that it w’lll drop no more at all. 

Washleather 

Gloves. 

Washleather gloves should be washed 
on the hands in soft water, if possible. 


Dress Snippets 

Rub the soap on and proceed as though 
washing your hands. Rinse thoroughly 
in clean water, rub in plenty of soap, 
and place in a warm place to dry. As 
much harm is done to washleather 
gloves by drying too quickly as is done 
by washing m too hot water. Water 
should be just pleasantly warm. After 
drying, if you will iron your gloves with 
a not too hot iron, they will appear as 
though they were fresh from the shop. 
Also they are soft and pliable. 

Appliqu^ 

ChinU, etc. 

At the present day chintzes and cre- 
tonne are so extensively used that it 
may be of interest to many to know a 
useful hint when using cut out flowers, 
etc., from either of them. First lay the 
cretonne face down on a flat table. 
Then, with a small brush or piece of soft 
flannel, smear the entire back with a 
good, rather dry flour paste, or, better 
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still, with ** Photofix.'* Press on to this 
a piece of tissue-paper, and lay upon 
it several heavy books. Allow to dry, 
when the design may be cut out easily 
and accurately, and there will be no 
sign at any time of the slightest fraying 
at the edge. This simplifies the appliqu^- 
ing by giving a slight “ body " to the 
material, and at the same time makes 
it easy work to buttonhole or blanket- 
stitch the edges. On velvet or velveteen 
this is particularly good. 

While on cretonne, let me suggest 
another idea in which it is involved. 
A pretty trimming for work-baskets, and 
especially for paper-baskets in bed-rooms, 
etc., is to cut out green leaves from any 
odd scraps of material, lay them face 
down on some pieces of plain green 
sateen, silk, or cotton material. Stitch 
them round the edges and trim off. 
Turn right side out and stuff with a thin 
piece of cotton-wool. Gather the end in, 
(ConUnued on next page,) 




and with green cotton take big si itches 
down the centre of the leaf to make the 
veins Three or four of these, used 
artistically with some fruit, also made 
from scraps of bright-coloured silks, 
iibbons, etc , is a pretty decoration 
Cutting the leaves from the printed 
matenal gives the light and shade of 
the natural foliage 

For making grapes use an oddment of 
purple or blue or shot silk Cut circles 
the size of a penny and turn the edge 
in, oversewing with long loose stitches 
Fill with a piece of cotton- wool about 
the size of a hazelnut, and draw up 
tightly Mount these single grapes on a 
piece of net, beginning with n^e at the 
top, then four, three, two, one, this 
making a very pretty bunch of grapes 
For fruit such as apples and peaches use 
any coloured silk you like Cut into 
three-inch circles, taking a roll of 
cotton-wool and cut off about a two- 
mch piece, but rolled tightly before 


Dress Snippets 

cutting Place this in the centre of the 
silk, and with the hngers draw the 
silk into tiny folds Sew firmly at the 
top Take a needleful of thick thread 
or silk, and pass it through the centre, 
pull out and then back again, and form 
a cross which corresponds to the little 
eye in the apple This need not be 
finished off carefully, as the back is 
sewn firmly to the basket A little 
ingenuity, and a little gold paint used 
for splashing on the fruit adds greatly 
to the effect The brighter the colours 
the better the result 

For hat trimming, make the fruit 
fiom pieces of old kid gloves Proceed 
in the same manner as for the silk fruit, 
save when leaves are cut out lor this 
cut your glove open, and, with a knitting- 
needle — heated in a candle and stuck into 
a cork by which it is held — trace the 
outline of the leaf Also mark the veins, 
and then proceed to the cutting out A^ 
tmy piece of wire gummed on the back 
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will make a stalk With the judicious 
use of a little paint very pretty effects 
may be obtained It is an extraordin- 
arily pretty trimming for a simple hat. 

Slipping Furt. 

It IS always noticeable how many 
girls aie apt to hunch their shoulders 
up to keep their furs round then: 
throat Or else they are perpetually 
lifting them from their arms, where the 
present mode of wearing the furs open 
at the throat invariably finds them. 
This IS a most exasperating “ little 
worry,** which the well-dressed woman 
knows well To avoid this happening, 
ha\e \our furs lined with velvet or 
velveteen, and you will be delighted to 
find they will always stay on your 
shoulders This simple tip was given me 
by one of the biggest furriers in Pans, 
and who never sent a fur out of his 
establishment that was not so hned. 

{Concluded on page 391.) 


School Frocks for Growing Girls 


Straight lines of silk braid make a very 
effective trimming on the little tweed frock 
on the left of the which closes at the 

centre-back. Pattern No. 9324 is supplied 
in sizes for 10 and 12 years, and the larger 
size requires 2 yards of 54-inch tweed, with 
; yards of braid for trimming. 

A novel feature of the centre design is the 
deep cape collar, which hangs to the waist 
at the back; the dress fastens on the left 
shoulder. Hand-embroidery in thick wool 
is applied at each side just above the waist- 
line, and a long wool fringe left hanging. 
Pattern No, 9325 is issued in sizes for 14 and 
lO years, and the larger size requires 4} yards 
of 40-inch gabardine. 

The tlnrd figure shows a slip on frock 
with placket t losing and the fashionable 
inset gathers giving a yoke appearance and 
added fulness to the front. Deep pockets 
simply embroidered add a pleasing and use- 
ful touch for school wear. No. 9326 is 
supplied in sizes for 8, 10 and 12 years, and 
the larger size requires 2J yards of 54-inch 
serge. 


Paper Pattenu, price 7<L each, pottage Id. 
each extra by unsealed packet post, or 2d. 
by letter post. Address to the *^Girrs Own*’ 
Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C 4. 
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No. 9324. 


No. 9325. 


No. 9326. 


Ideas that have Occurred to Readers 


Tlie Valaid>ie 
Oraase PmL 

0 

I get my family, when peeling an 
orange, to take the peel off in quarters. 
I soak the peel in w^ater for forty-eight 
hours, then boil in fresh w'ater until soft, 
pour away any liquid, and add a syrup 
previously prepared of half a pound of 
sugar to half a pint of w'ater ; boil gently 
for about half-an-hour, drain the peel 
on a sieve, and when dry dust with 
sifted sugar and store in covered glass 
jars. 

Another method is to grate orange peel 
and put in wide-mouthed bottles with 
layers of sugar. This is most useful for 
flavouring puddings, cakes, etc., and will 
keep for a year. 

Orange peel is also most useful, 
dried in the oven, for kindling the 
fire, and saves the firewood.— /. P. C., 
fJundee, 


SaTuig in Hotuehold 
Service. 

The mo.st ordinary person has at least 
one bright idea during the cour.se of 
life. For some tunc I regarded my 
bright idea as a very dull one. My idea 
was simply thi>— to go home to take 
the place of the maid who had left 
“ owing to the war.** 

There are very few town girls to 
whom housework really appeals. In 
the country, where the garden ensures 
privacy, where long flights of stairs are 
unknown, and where washing hung out 
remiins free from smuts, it may be 
different. In town unlimited dirt, 
endless leg-work, and those trying inter- 
ruptions on busy mornings arc like lions 
in tlie path of the timid traveller. IIow- 
ev€T, 1 summoned up courage and put 
my idea into being. 

A business career died an early death, 


but the preparation of war-time meals 
and the washing of pots and pans 
proved a lively successor. The latter is, 
perhaps, the most distasteful duty in 
housework, for grease will accumulate 
rapidly on cooking utensils. 

There were days when a glance at my 
hands made me long for the office 
Others, wlien the sight of the crisj) 
newly-baked loaves, or a peep into a 
sweet clean bed -room sufficed to lift me 
into a land where self-pity is unknown. 
It is hard work, for a house for ever 
demands attention — it can never be 
left for long ; and there is no six-hour 
day in its category. Brain as well as 
muscle is required to keep it in true 
order, for, to the unintelligent, house- 
work .soon becomes drudgery. In my 
case the monetary gain is nil. But in no 
other service does one receive so much 
happiness and health.— J. S., Harrogate, 
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Styllfh Straight 
Place Dresa 
BCodals 

Pattornt of all tha datlfiw on this 
pnfo ean bo dbtainod, prico 7d. 

•ach, poiUio tdL oach oxtra by 
n m oa t o d pa ch o t pool, or 2d. by 
lollor pott AddroM lo tbo “Girl's 
Fatbion Editor, 4, Bovrorio 
Straat» Float Straab London, E.C 4» 

All the stylish frocks now are 
cut in straight pieces, and more 
or less draped on to 
the figure. This is 
good news for the 
amateur dress- 
maker, as it is the 
curves and angles 
that are so bother- 
some to make set 
correctly. Given 
a good - hanging 
material, such 
styles as are shown 
in this little group 
are quite simple to 
make up success- 
fully. 

No. 0328 is cut 
in two straight 
pieces only ; a tuck 
across each edged 
with trimming 
forms the pretty 
deep yoke effect. 

No. 932() is also 
cut in straight 
pieces, and the 
sleeve and side 
draperies are 
formed by adding 
narrow straight 
strips. Contrast- 



9327. 


No. 9330. 

ing materials are used effectively in the making, and 
the fulness at the waist is regulated by elastic 
No. 9330 has the bodice cut separately from the 
skirt, but the sliaight-linc still governs its construction. 

The little straight-piece jumper blouse, No. 9327, 
IS most effectively tiimmed with straight lines of 
beads and a bead girdle ; here again elastic is used 
to hold the fulness in position at the waist. 

Foulaid, taffeta, and crepe-de-chine each lend 
themselves gracefully when straight-hanging effects 
.ire desired, hach of the patterns illustrated can be 
supplied in sizes for 34 and 38 inches bust measure- 
ment 


Evening Shirts. 

To prevent a stiff-fronted evening 
shirt from bulging after it is on, take 
the bottom of the starched front be- 
tween the thumb and finger of the two 
hands, and bend it upwards about an 
inch or two. Crease it well with the 
fingers, and when the wnistcoat is 
donnwl, the bosom of tlie shirt will 
remain flat, and show no tendency 
throughout the whole evening to bulge. 

For Cloaning 
Bloutot, etc. 

We are all of us at some time or 
other troubled with the unsightly line 


Dreee Snippets 

Concluded hrom page 3S9 

of soil and grease which comes round 
the collar of coats, iackets, and very 
often of blouses. Wiere it is made of 
a washable material the difficulty is 
quickly overcome by the best of all 
cleaners— soap and water. But the fol- 
lowing recipe will remove every sign of 
dirt, all ol)btinate spots, and is especi- 
ally good for anything in black w’ear. 
Take .a tw’o-ounce cake of pine curd 
so«ip and shave it finely ; dissolve m a 
pmt of boiling water Add tw’o ounces 
of ammonia, one ounce ot alcohol, one 
of ether, and one of glycerine, aftei lUe 
w^atcr. has cooled. When thoroughly 
mixed pour in two quarts of < old water, 
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and bottle. Cork down tightly. All the 
above ingredients may be purchased 
from a chemist, and may be weighed and 
poured into the same bottle at the shop. 

For cleaning collars, etc., use just as 
it comes Irom the bottle ; but foi 
biightenmg colours and removing light 
surface dirt, use with an equal amount 
of water. Pour a little into a saucer, 
and, with a clean cotton cloth, rub the 
surface of the garment swiftly and 
lightly. Dry with a clean cloth and 
pi ess with a heavy iron. In the case of 
really bad stains use the mixture un- 
diluted and sop it on, drying with the 
clean clotli as for the greasy collar. 



Children’! Garment! that are Eaay 

to Lauider 


Au. the children’s 
jjjaiments on this page 
have the advantage J 

of being constructed 

in a manner that even ^7 

^hen made up they 
can be spread out 
practically flat for J|h 

laundering purposes * W 

— no gathers or tire- ,i* I 

some folds to get V \ *** / ^ 
rucked up and dis- \ 

arranged under the 
iion — a great saving 

of time for those \^ho ^ 

do their laundering V 7 jS 

at home. And where / 1 

children’s garments / / 

are concerned, which j / 

must necessarily be 1 / 

frequently in the tub, ^ 

such a point is well 
worth the consider- 
ation of those who No. 2821. 

are planning the mak- 
ing of fresh garments 
for the little ones. 

Diagrams showing 
the shape of the pat- 

terns when cut out / 

are given to illustrate 

more elearly the con- 

struction of each gar- / j\\ A\\ 

ment to help the 

amateur worker. il 

Three ver}" useful Bui r |l|i 

I'ttle romper patterns In 1 « |\]l 

are shown. No. 2821 ^TiM |j I 

has a placket cut for \ rV j JW 

fastening at the UU 

centre-back, and the / j 

knicker section fast- 1 I 

t ns w’ith a flap but- 
toning fiom back to 
front of the garment. 

No. 8161 is similar in J L 

shape, but fastens on \ 

the shoulders only, a-- ^ 

and No. 8816 is a j 

particularly attractive ^ r 

and useful model with l/vi 

Its flap back and side No. SI 6 I. 

openings. ij yards 

of material 36 inches 

wide w'lll be suflBcient for making cither of 
in the 2-year size. These patterns are 
sizes for 1 and 4 years. 


ks 


No. 1230. 






No. 8161. 


No. 0009 


these rompers 
also issued in 


Made in white 
Tootal soft piqu6 with 
a coloured bind the 
little bib pattern 
No. 2230 would look 
very sw'eet. J yard 
36 inches wide is suf- 
ficient for cutting two 
bibs. 

Any little girl would 
be pleased with the 
slip-over apron, 
No. 8958, made in 
gaily-coloured cre- 
tonne or chintz, just 
as mother’s aprons 
are. This pattern is 
issued in sizes for 4, 
6 and 8 years, an<l 
the 6-year size re- 
quires li yards of 
30-inch material. 

For the little bodice 
0 . No. 8958. and knickers, No. 

9009, use nainsook or 
a fine madapollam. 

^ bodice crosses at 
fastens 

with a single button 
^ centre-front ; a 

f slot must be cut under 

the left arm to allow 
of the strap being 
passed through. The 
knickers are gathered 
into bands w'hich can 
be buttoned on to the 
bodice, ij yards of 
36-inch material will 
be needed for the set 
in the 6-ycar size, and 
the pattern is also 
issued in sizes for 4, 
^ 8 and 10 years. 

Those of our readers 

i h *'X Work in view would 

\ ^ C 

^ V ^ saleable gar- 

1 \ i/ ments to make up for 

J the children’s - wear 

No. 8818. 

The pi ice of each 

pattern is 7^/ , postage 
id. each extra by unsealed packet post, or 2d. by letter 
post. Address to the '‘Girl’s Own” Fashion Editor, 
4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


No. 8816. 
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“ Your turn next, 
Miss Arnold." 

Mary Arnold 
looked up. The 
green-room was 
crowded — music- 
stands, violins, per- 
formers — B, buzz of 


The Unfinished Rhapsody 

By ETHEL L. EARLE 


as she evoked the 
passionate music 
of a Rhapsody by 
Brahms. Poig- 
nantly sad it was, 
subtly sweet, dying 
away into silence, 
then springing to 


conversation filled the air. Nobody^ moment she must face the crowded life again . in triumphant chords. 


had noticed her as she sat huddled in hall — the rows of staring faces. The audience sat entranced ; the 


her comer, her head on her hands, 
trying to calm herself for the coming 
ordeal. Her heart beat fast ; her 
knees shook under her ; it must be 


A distant sound resembling a hail- 
storm was heard. Louder and louder 
it swelled, as the green-room door 
opened. 


player was sweeping her hearers along 
•in a tide of fierce emotion, the 
majestic climax was all but reached. 
Then, a gasp— a pause — a sharp 


faced ; the time had almost come. 

" Not nervous, surely ? " Miss 
Danvers had caught a glimpse of the 
set face. She put down the con- 
ductor's baton and came across the 
room. " Wliy, your hands are quite 


A self-satisfied vocalist in pink 
swept down the stairs, followed by 
her accompanist — ^an elderly, benev- 
olent professor, beaming through 
spectacles. The hailstorm showed no 
signs of abating. The vocalist re- 


pain in her wrist. Memory, power, 
everything went from her. The 
keylx>ard was a blur; the rows of 
faces floated as through a mist. One 
struggling effort to recapture her 
failing powers, and Mary Arnold rose 


cold. Let me rub them. There, 
that’s better 1 I have never known 
you nervous before. What is it ? " 
— ^for Mary Arnold had drawn away 
her hand with an exclamation of 


turned to the platform to bow her 
acknowledgments, reappearing more 
self-satisfied than before. 

" Such a crowd — not a seat vacant ; 
there must be a hundred people 


and fled. To get away — ^to escape 
from the staring eyes — to hide her 
failure and her disgrace — this was all 
she cared for now. 

Miss Danvers had listened to the 


pain. 

" My wrist is weak — it hurts, 
rather. Thank you — I shall get on 
all right." She patted her hair with 
trembling fingers. 

Poor frightened creature ! How 
quaint and charming she looked in 
the shimmering silk gown. There 
were threads of grey in the hair, but 
the figure was youthful. 

Miss Danvers spoke reassuringly. 

" Come, be brave 1 Your solo will 
soon be over, and you will not be 
nervous with the orchestra ; we can- 


standing. But what heat ! " The 
singer drew off her long gloves, and 
fanned herself vigorously with her 
music. 

" Now, Miss Arnold " — the accom- 
panist was speaking — " I have opened 
the piano and put down the desk." 
He offered a friendly hand. Miss 
Arnold looked ill. he thought, as 
he helped her up the steps to the 
platform. 

Yes, the room was crowded. The 
afternoon sun was pouring in. A gust 
of hot air met her as she walked to 


opening chords. 

" She’s getting on all right," she 
said as she softly closed the green- 
room door, " Poor Miss Arnold I 
She did look ill. It was cruel of 
Miss Grantham to upset her so this 
morning." 

The kindly accompanist looked 
questioningly through his spectacles. 

" What was the matter ? " he 
asked. 

" I suppose there is no harm in 
telling you that Miss Arnold has to 
leave. Since Miss Grantham came. 


not get on without you." 

They would have to get on with- 
out her very soon, Mary Arnold 
reflected bitterly. How cruel of the 
head-mistress to have spoken as she 
did only that morning I But she 
must not think of tlxat now ; in a 


the pian(» ; a buzz of talking which 
sank into silence as she began to 
play. 

Mary Arnold was a true artist ; 
she had the artist's power of losing 
herself in her music. She bent to her 
work, her nervousness all forgotten 


a year ago, there have been many 
clianges. She is all for results, and 
the failures at the music examinations 
have been a sore point with her ; the 
news of three more came this morn- 
ing. Yes, I know it is very disap- 
pointing" — as her listener murmured 
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Tli« Ualliitshad RhmpBOdy 


disapproval. Miss Arnold is a won- 
derful pianist, but her method of 
teaching is hopelessly out of date. 
We arc all proud of 
herpla^dng; but Miss 
Grantham expects 
results. Her success 
has been wonderful ; 
in a 5’car she has 
revolutionised the 
school ; but women 
like Mary Arnold 
must inevitably lie 
crowded out in the 
process. 1 must say 
it was too bad. 
though, to choose to- 
day to give her her 
congi\ poor thing." 

Miss Danvers 
stopped abruptly, 
for the green-room 
d<K)r opened, and 
Mar\’ Arnold stumbled in, ashen - 
faced .No storm of applause was heard 
— only a ghastly silence. She tried 
to speak, but the shaking hps would 
not frame the words. She looked 
round wildly. Get away — yes, she 
must. She clutched her hat, rushed 
for the outer door, and ivas gone. 

In a moment the green-room 
seemed full of voices — cveiy^one was 
talking. 

" Poor thing ! How^ dreadful ! 
Was she ill ? What a pity ! " 

The head-mistress appeared from 
the platform, a commanding figure. 
Her voice made itself heard at once. 

" Go on wnth the programme, 
please ; we 'are nearly at the end. 
Miss Gnmshaw’, violin srilo." 

Nerv’ousness is terribly infectious. 
Miss Grimshaw', detaching herself 
from the crowd, was heard to murmur 
that " she didn’t feel like it." 

" Don't let the failure of one silly 
woman upset the whole concert." 

Miss Grantham w’as bitterly angry. 
She had wwked hard for the success 
of this her first prize-day. When 
she came as head-mistress to the 
High School it was in a pitiable 
condition — pupils dwindling, teachers 
disheartened, failure every w^hcrc. 
But her personality had worked 
wonders. With the rush for house.s 
after the war, every nook and 
corner of the London suburb had 
filled up. The modern young head- 
mistress had come in the nick of 
time. People began to talk of her ; 
new pupils came; modern methods 
brought results in the way of 
examination successes ; people actu- 
ally began to be proud of the school 


they used to dub hopelessly old- 
fashioned. The first year of the new 
regime was over, and Miss Grantham 
had poured all her 
energy into a great 
Prize Day which 
should set the seal 
on her success. 

The Town Hall, a 
leading educational 
magnate to speak, 
the local M.P. in the 
chair, prizes distri- 
buted by the M.P.’s 
w'ife, and a short 
concert — such w^as 
the programme. No 
trundling through 
indifferently-per- 
formed compositions 
by agitated pupils. 
All should be of the 
very best. A speci- 
men of chorus singing as a beginning, 
then items by the various professors, 
endmg with the crowning triumph, 
the school orchestra. 

And now this ghastly fiasco — the 
pianoforte mistress breaking down 
and rushing off the platform like 
any silly school-girl ! No wonder Miss 
Grantham spoke sternly. 

Miss Grimshaw took up her violin. 

" ril have to have the music, 
then,'* she said. " 1 feel regularly 
upset." 

" Don’t delay! " Miss Grantham’s 
tone w'tis imperious ; the audience 
was getting impatient. From the 
open door of the green-room she 
could see the M P. with fussy eye- 
glass peering round. 

Miss Grimshaw marched off as to 
execution, followed by the kindly 
accompanist bearing violin-stand and 
music. The green-room door closed 
behind them. 

"Is the orchestra ready ? What 
is it ? " — as Mis.s Danvers hesitated. 

" They can't play without Miss 
Arnold. Nobody can find her ; she 
has gone." Miss Danvers' voice w^as 
tragic. The orchestral " Symphonic 
Poem," with its intricate pianoforte 
part, was to have been the feature of 
the concert. 

Miss Grantham turned on the hap- 
less conductor. 

" Gone ? She must be found and 
fetched back." Then, as the im- 
possibility of this prc.sented itself 
to her : " Cannot anyone else play 

the piano part ? " 

Miss Danvers shook her head. 

" Out of the question," .she said 
briefly. " We must just give it up 


altogether. Perhaps Miss Arnold will 
remember and come back." 

" I saw Miss Arnold rushing down 
the street," volunteered- one of the 
orchestra. " She looked as if she were 
hurrying for the tram." 

" Hopeless to try to find her, then- 
If she does not return in a moment 
or two I will explain matters to the 
audience." 

Miss Danvers laid aside her white 
baton and took off her gloves. Even 
she felt angry with Miss Arnold now. 
To fail them like this — ^it was too bad. 

" JEveryone will be so disappointed," 
murmured one of the orchestra. 

Disappointed they certainly were. 
Many a proud parent had come on 
purpose to sec her Mary or Ethel or 
Gladys playing in the orchestra ; 
many a white frock had been specially 
made for the occasion, wdth the broad 
blue ribbon as a distinguishing badge. 
But it was inevitable. Mary Arnold 
did not return. The large assembly 
dispersed with a sense of failure. 

IMary Arnold hurried home as in a 
dream. Mechanically she produced 
the money for her tram fare, alighted 
at the end of the street where she 
lodged, and found her latch-key in the 
silk bag she had hastily snatched in 
her flight. She tossed away her hat, 
laid her head on the table and groaned 
aloud. Oh I what had she done ^ 
Could it lie true that she had actually 
broken down — rushed away ? And 
the orchestra ? She started up at th ' 
stinging thought. Poor Miss Danvers ! 
They liad worked so well together. 
How' hurt she would be ! Was there 
time even now to go back ? But 
no. The Town Hall was too far away ; 
the audience must have dispersed by 
now. 

And there was worse than failure 
to face. She must look for fresh work. 
Her little world had tumbled to pieces. 
Oh, what a ternble thing it is to be 
lonely — and a woman ! 

The air was full of the droning sound 
of many sewing-machines, for the 
house where Mary lived was occupied 
during the day by a dressmaker. 
She had been fortunate to find the 
sitting-room large enough to take 
her piano, with tlie tiny bed-room ad- 
joining. Here she had lived for seven 
liappy years. The house was left 
empty at night, save for a caretakei 
and his wife in the basement ; and 
Mary had devoted herself to study, 
filling the silent house with lovely 
liarmony. She had never felt really 
lonely while she had her music. 
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She had set forth this morning with 
such high hopes. Playing in public 
had no terrors for her ; she was free 
from the self-consciousness which so 
often mars the performance of the 
would-be artist. But, oh I how cruel 
Miss Grantham had been 1 Mary lived 
again through the interview — ^the 



obtaining the sort of post better 
suited to you." 

Yes, it had been cruel, and Miss 
Grantham had owned to herself that 
she ought not to have gone so far, 
especially on this all-important day. 
But both women were tired out at the 
end of a long term's work, both were 
overstrained 
at th3 prospect 
of the day’s 
ordeal. The 
feeble defence 
of a feeble 
woman had 
roused the 
stronger 
woman to 
frenzy. 

There was a 
slight sound 
in the room. 
]Mary looked 
up. Some- 
thing had 
touched her 
bowed head, 
something 
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announcement of her pupils' failure 
at the examinations, the sarcasm 
with wiiich her excuses had been met. 
She had lost her self-possession, or she 
would never have given Miss Gran- 
tham such an opening. She seemed to 
hear her own voice raised in self- 
defence : "I don't believe in music 
examinations.” ” If you do not 
believe in modem methods. Miss 
Arnold, I fear we can no longer hope 
to retain your services here. I am 
determined to raise the standard of 
work m every department, and music 
must come into line. I have seen 
for some time that your ideas and mine 
do not coincide. I really think you 
had better seek a position elsewhere. 
Your powers as a pianist, of which we 
have all been proud, will ensure your 



seemed to caress the tear-stained 
cheek. 

” Oh ! how lovely ! ” She caught 
her breath. The table was a mass of 
roses — deep red roses. Their scent 
soothed the tired brain. But where 
liad they come from ? She buried 
her face in them ; foi a moment she 
almost believed in a miracle — they 
might have been brought by an angel 
to comfort her. 

The angelic messenger was a most 
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substantial one. A large awkward 
man stood just inside the door. 

" They told me to come up, miss. 
I saw you through the door. You 
did not hear me speak. I ventured 
to bring you some roses." 

Mary started up. Who was it ? 
Surely she knew the voice. 

The man went on confusedly — 

'* You won't remember me. I felt 
I must come. I was at the concert ” 
Then, as Mary began to speak : " Don't 
be angry, Miss Mary. I know I’ve 
no right to intrude. Don't you 
remember Jim Bradby, who used to 
blow the organ for you years ago ? 
I only landed yesterday from New 
Zealand. I had to see a man on 
business to-day, so I came down here 
after him. They said at his office he’d 
gone to a concert to hear liis little girl 
play in an orchestra. So I went after 
him and stood up by the door. That 
wasn’t your fault you broke all up 
as you did — it was the heat. I never 
felt anything like it. You looked so 
pale. So you do now. I frightened 
you, I do believe.” 

How scared she was, he thought ; 

and how she had 
aged; but the eyes 
were the same — 
blue, appealing. 
Something rose in 
\. his throat as he 

, looked at her. 

\ Mary sat down 

and laid her head 
among the roses. 
It had been a ter- 
ribly trying day, 
j She was fighting 

j her tears. 

I "Look here, 

I Miss Mary. No 

' wonder you're all 

upset. I'm a 
/ clumsy fellow, 

coming and start- 
Img you like this ; 

' but I felt I couldn’t 

let the cliance go. 
If I'd waited till 
to-morrow you 
might hai’e been off and away. See 
here — won't you come out with me 
for a bit ? You need fresh air. And 
how about some tea ? ’That 'ud do 
you good, I believe,” he went on, 
her silence giving him courage. " I 
noticed a fine place as I came along, 
heaps of motors standing for hire. 
Just say you'll come, and I’ll fetch 
one in a minute. Then we could have 
a talk over old times. You used to 
let me drive you in the old days." 


\ 
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He fidgeted awkw’ardly and twisted 
ills hat in hLs large hands. Miss 
Arnold was still to him the Rector’s 
daughter — distant, unapproachable. 

Mar\" raised her head ; she could 
not speak, and tears were running 
doi^Ti her cheeks, but she nodded 
assent. 

He was gone, as quickly as he had 
come. Was it real ? She wondered. 
She went to the window. Yes, he 
was striding down the road. Hastily 
she wiped her tears, put on the hat 
she h^ flung away; an old lace 
scarf would serve as a wrap. Her 
gloves were the weak point. She 
had managed to afford herself this 
new frock for the concert, but her 
gloves were only cotton — they must 
do ; and she would carry some of 
the ro.scs to hide her hands. Now 
she was ready. 

There was a scraping of brakes as 
an open motor drew up at Madame 
Bonisson’s door. The bobbed heads 
of the " young ladies ” appeared ever 


the wire blinds. Miss Arnold was 
actually going out in the motor — 
and with a gentleman. Wlio could it 
be ? And look at the lovely roses ! 
Tongues and eyes were busy. 

The cool air revived Miss Arnold. 
Her companion sat by, solicitous but 
silent. 

” Are you feeling better ? ” he 
ventured at last. 

She was able to smile as she 
answered — 

The roses brought it all back — 

the Rectory What roses there 

were there ! My happy life — my 
dear father. Yes ” — in answer to his 
sympathetic look — he died eight 
years ago ; and I was left quite alone, 
and had to go out into the world.” 

” What were they all thinking of 
— the Squire and everyone — to let 
you be left like this ? ” 

” They did their best. Sir Charles 
got me the good position I hold now ; 
and I have been quite happy here.” 

” Why didn’t they ask you to go 
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and see them ? Mr. 
Bradby was wroth. 

"They did. But 1 could 
not bear to go back to 
the dear old place, and 
they got tired of inviting 
me. And I can’t afford 
to pay visits. There 
wasn’t much money left 
when father’s affairs were 
all settled. ’ ’ Miss Arnold 
spoke with quiet dignity. 

Selfish old fellow, the 
Rector. Jim remembered 
him well. And what a 
daughter she had been to 
him. Sad that it should 
end like this. 

She should have a good 
time this afternoon, any- 
way, he vowed. On and 
on they went, leaving the 
busy suburb, right out 
into the lovely Surrey 
country. They stopped 
at an old-fashioned inn 
for tea, and over it he 
told her something of his 
life. 

" I’ve done very well 
in New Zealand,” he said. 
" I meant to come home 
before, but the war upset 
all my plans. I had to 
turn to and help, and 
they sent me all over the 
place on various recruit- 
ing jobs. I married when 
I first went out there — • 
she died after a year, she 
and her baby. I’ve been very lonely 
ever since, and the longing got 
stronger and stronger to come home 
and see the old place.” 

Mary stole a glance at him. As 
his shyness wore off he was talking 
more naturally. His face was kind, 
he looked big and strong. 

She began to remember vaguely 
that she had heard how wonderfully 
well Jim Bradby had ” turned out.” 
And he was talking now with tact 
and gentleness, touching on one 
subject after another, delicately, 
appreciatively. 

" You lent me books, Miss Biary ; 
do you remember ? ” he was saying. 
" And I’ve often blessed you for that 
when I’ve been lonely over there.” 

When he put her down at her door 
he wouldn’t say " Good-bye.” 

” I must see you again,” he said. 
” I feel I cannot let you go.” 

” Then you must come to tea 
with me,” she said. ” We will have 
a big pot of jam. I remember how 


you BO loved jam at the school 
treats/* 

Yes. And do you remember how 
I went to sleep one Sunday-school 
festival over blowing the organ ? 
How ashamed 1 was to hnd the 
service over. No last hymn, no 
voluntary, and me asleep in the 
blower’s cupboard/' He grinned at 
the reminiscence. 

He opened the house door for her, 
and stood with bared head as she 
passed in. Then, dismissing the car, 
lie wandered through the crowded 
suburban streets to his hotel, living 
it all over again. How he had 
worshipped her as a boy ! She was 
miles above him then, but hfe had 
strangely brought her near. 

The roses welcomed Mary to her 
room. She sat alone. Nobody came 
from the school. Someone might 
have remembered her, she thought. 
But she did not feel herself forsaken. 
She was not forgotten. 

How delightful the afternoon had 
been 1 Was it possible that she had 
found real sympathy of mind in the 
awkward lad of years ago ? His 
conversation had been like water to 
a thirsty soul. His interests seemed 
wide and varied as his life, his 
understanding keen, his heart tender. 

A mammoth pot of strawberry 
jam was the pQce de n'sii»tance at 
the tea-party the next day. Jim 
Bradby arrived punctual to the 
moment, and consumed slice after 
slice of bread and jam, studying his 
hostess meanwhile. How much 
brighter she looked. Her troubles 
seemed all forgotten. 


Tlw 

When tea was over, he made a 
request. 

" Now I want you to play to me." 

Mary had not touched her piano 
since the concert. She sat down and 
began to play. Softly and slowly — 
then gradually becoming louder. 
What a flood of harmony filled the 
room I 

The listener by the window was 
back again in the Rectory garden ; 
the windows were open, he could 
see the slight figure at the piano, 
could feel again the passionate beat 
of his young heart. Years had gone 
by, but the heart could beat passion- 
ately still. 

The music stopped abruptly — 
there was a cry. Mary, pale as 
death, was crouching on her seat, 
holding her wrist. In a moment he 
was at her side. 

" What is it ? " Then, as she did 
not speak : " Tell me ; don’t cry.” 
He caught a stifled sob. 

" Oh 1 my wrist ! What shall I 
do ? I shall never be able to play 
again. I loved it so. My life is 
ruined. I had only music, and now 
that is gone." She was a figure of 
woe indeed as she sat huddled up. 

The man's face grew suddenly tense. 

" Only music, Mary ? " How 
thick was the voice. 

She started. Never before had she 
hc..ird the passionate tones of love — 
once heard, never forgotten. 

“ Mary, all these years I've seemed 
to hear your music in my heart. 
And God has sent me just when 
you need me. You can't fight all by 
yourself — ^you're not made for it." 
He laid his large hand on the bowed 
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head. " Mary, listen. Won't you 
let me take care of you ? I’m pre- 
suming, I know ; but I’d try to make 
you happy. Mary, let me." 

He stooped and tenderly kissed the 
poor lame wrist ; then, growing 
bolder, drew her into his arms. 

The head-mistress was uneasy. 
Through her busy day of preparation 
lor her holiday had come disturbing 
thoughts. The vision of a scared 
white face; her own bitter words. 
She was a just woman, if a stern one, 
and condemned herself. She must 
see Miss Arnold. They must not 
part like this. 

Her entry was inopportune indeed I 

" Miss Arnold — I came to say — 

so sorry about the concert " her 

voice trailed into amazed silence. 
A hasty glance, and all stood revealed 
— the festive tea-table, the flowers, 
the tall figure by the piano, Mary 
Arnold's transfigured face. 

"No need to feel sorry about the 
concert, ma'am." Jim extended a 
hearty hand in greeting. " The 
best thing that ever happened to 
me. Without it I might never have 
met her again, and she might never 
have felt she needed me. She's mine 
now, and I'll take good care of her." 

No need for compassion there. 
Miss Grantham thought, as she made 
a hasty exit. A fine career — a 
brilliant record — these are great 
things. But what of the hungry 
heart, the lonely old age ? She 
shivered. Her bachelor holiday had 
lost half its zest. Tears of pity 
stood thick in her eyes, but it was 
not for Mary Arnold she wept. 
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*' COMEHITH^R " was not in the least 
like any other house. It stood right in 
the middle of a ^^ide expanse of green 
grass, nibbled by sheep until it was as 
even as a la\i*n. A flight of white pigeons 
whirled up from an old-fashioned dove- 
cote across the tiled roof, and every case- 
ment window in the low two-storied 
house was set wide to the air and light. 
The oak door led into a hall which 
ran the length of the front. It had 
evidently once been three rooms, and 
twisted posts marked the position where 
the partition wails had sto^. Skin rugs 
lay on the brick floor. 

But E\ie had hardly time to look at 
this before she was confronted by the 
ugliest woman she had ever seen. Even 
in her young days Mrs. Maconochie 
could never have been pretty ; now, 
middle-aged, stout all the way down, 
and with her homely features reddened 
and roughened by weather, she l(X»ked 
like an old-fashioned farmer’s wife. Still, 
the warmth of her smile, the welcome 
of her two extremely dirty red hands 
outstretched, the tAvinkle of her small 
eyes, made her instantly lovable, 

" Petit Pigeon,” she said, addressing 
the small boy. ** tell Adam weil have 
tea in the garden. Meantime” — turning 
to E\nc — ” I see you’re of my own sex ; 
so much the better, if the less exhil- 
arating. Come you along. That your 
luggage ? Well, you Aair brought a 
Saratoga trunk ! ” — surveying the small 
suit-case E\ne carried in her hand. 
” And burdened with that great thump- 
ing wean of mine ” — taking the MS from 
her, and putting it on an old whccl-back 
chair. ” And how* did you manage to 
save the puling infant ? ” 

This w'as characteristic of Mrs, Mac- 
onochie, as Evie s^xin learned. She 
flowed on the whole time without pause 
for w’ords or breath. Without w'aiting 
for any reply, she led her guest through 
into a garden as charming and quaint 
as the house. Here, on the south side, 
the sun had warmed the red -tiled w'alk 
under the walls, and it was not too cold 
to sit out comfortably. Tlie irregular 
garden, with its wliim of bush and pond, 
its waving rows of >ellow daffodils, and 
its concealing mas.ses of hush, could not 
be seen all at once, but lurc^l the 
imagination on by its suggestion of 
hidden nooks. 

While Mrs. Maconochie talked, asking 
endless questions but never allowing 
space for an an.swer, a very old man. 
in tightly-buttoncxl leggings and a sort 
of smrxk, brought out a daintily-.sct 
tray witli home-made scone.s and jam, 
and ” Pigeon ” followed, carrying a 
monstrous cake. So thin the little 
arms looked, as he stood holding it, 
that Evie involuntarily made a move- 


ment to support it, but her hostess 
stopped her. 

** Now, ye think the wean is delicate,** 
she said with a snort. ** Strong as a 
little pony he is, out in all winds and 
weathers ; he*!! fetch the sheep in better 
than a dog, 1 tell you. Look at that ! ’* 
She took the plate from him, and en- 
circled the pencil of an arm w'ith her 
broad Angers. ” Bone and muscle he is, 
for all he looks so precious. No, honey, 
you*re not going to ha* the cake neither 
— that*s for the lady. Ye go along with 
Adam and get your bread -and -milk.** 

The little boy gave her one appealing 
glance, and trotted obediently after the 
bent hobbling legs of the old man. 

” Sugar ? ** asked Mrs. Maconochie, 
poising a lump over the cup *' Cream ? 
And it is cream, mind you, from our own 
COW’S. You’ll not get that in the beastly 
town place. Adam, now— he’s my 
servant — he does all the w’ork here, I 
can’t abide the lasses of to-day. alw’ays 
A /anting amusements, always wanting the 
pictures — do you go to see the pictures ? ” 

” I've been once.” admitted Evie, 
taking her cup of tea, ” when I w^as 
feeling very depressed ; but I think they 
made me worse.” 

” So they would. And the book, nowr — 
The Comedy called did that make 

5 'ou feel depressed ? ” 

Evie put down her cup. 

” Oh, Mrs. Maconochie t '* she ex- 
claimed. ” I never read anything like 
it ! How’ on earth did you get it on 
paper ? ” 

” You’re a wTiter, I gather, w’itli youi 
* get it on paper,’ ” Mrs. Maconochie 
observed, taking a huge mouthful of 
cake , and as she was rendered for the 
moment incapable of uttering a single 
word more, Evie seized her opportunity. 

” And why did you throw- it away ? 
I’ve wondered and wondered. It’s — 
it’s just life.” 

” And that's why,” Mrs. Maconochie 
remarked drily, as soon as she could 
.speak at all. ” Tliat’s why. It is life, my 
life— at least, some of it, and so 1 had not 
the face to put it in print.” 

” WTiy did you wTite it, then ? ” 

” You asking that ! You know well 
enough. 1 had to.” 

” But would it matter ? ” 

” Yes, it would. That is liccausc, a.s 
I said, it's my life ; well, il is, and yet it 
isn’t. There's the mischief. The main 
story of it'.s mine, but neither the father 
nor the hu.sband in it is a true likeness, 
it would wTong the dead.” 

” Hut no one would know, if you 
published it anonymously.” 

” You think I could do that ? Well, 
I don't. Maybe it might come out 
anonymously, but would I be able to 
keep it up ? An.swcr me ” 
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Evie gazed straight before her, through 
a gap in the bushes, dowm the rolling 
tree-dotted fields where sheep were 
feeding, grouping themselves as in the 
background of an old Italian picture. 

” No,” she said thoughtfully, ” I 
don’t. It’s a masterpiece, Mrs. Mac- 
onochie, and the world would never 
rest until it knew the author’s name.” 

” The world 1 Hear the child ! ” A 
broad red hand was laid on the girl’s 
knee. 

” But I still can’t understand,” Evie 
persisted. ” Why did you throw it 
away ? Why did you put it there in 
Kensington Gardens ? For I suppose 
you did ? ” 

” Yes, I did. And I doubt if I could 
make you or anyone else under.stand. 
That is just my way. I’m not quite 
like anyone, I suppose ; we none of us 
are. I had written it against my will 
and conscience, as I said — I had to. 
Well, there it was. As I told you, 1 could 
not publi.sh it, because a great deal of 
it is true. It would be like taking ofi 
all my reserve and standing in a market- 
place with my thoughts laid bare to all 
who passed, ^\^lat could I do ? Burn 
it, you’ll say. My dear, I hadn't the 
courage to see the flames curling it u]) 
sheet by sheet ; and if you’vt ever tried 
to burn a lump of manuscript you'll 
know it must be sheet by sheet, assisted 
too. I thought of leaving it in a train, 
but my heart cried out against it ; and 
then someone would have been sure to 
find it and publish it. I thought of 
burying it, but I knew for certain I’d 
dig it up again just to see how it was 
getting on. So I took it up to London 
with me one day, and it was just a toss- 
up what happened to it. I might even 
have taken it to a publishers’ office, but 
I didn’t. I went and asked Peter Pan, 
and he said, * Leave it around in th(' 
open, where I can read it when I get 
down from my pedestal at nights. 1 
very rarely get any books left.' So 1 
did ; but I put it where no one else 
but he was likely to see it — at least 
1 thought so.” 

1C vie did not in the least understand, 
but she perceived that Mrs. Maconochii' 
was certainly not at all like anyone else. 
But then the woman who had written 
that stupendous book would not be like 
anyone else, and would never act as any- 
one expected her to act. 

” I suppose you often thought of it 
lying cut there all alone ? ” she asked 
presently, after deep thought, 

” I did. I’m not sure but that 1 
mightn’t have gone and got it again 
some time. But I never thought of your 
finding it. How did you, now ? ” 

Evie told her. 

” I was lost in it directly I began to 
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read it/* she added. “ Oh, Mrs. Mac- 
onochic, how in the world do you get 
life down on paper ? ” 

“ I don't know. It took a great deal 
out of me. It didn’t come easily. Some- 
times I sat for hours and could not get 
just the words that fitted the feeling. 
Sometimes, ^vhen 1 was gardening here 
among the rose bushes, a sentence or 
phrase came to me, nearer to what I 
wanted to say than that I had already 
wTitten many pages back, but I never 
got it quite right. You think it good, 
child, that’s your enthusiasm. I, who 
know it, know how feeble it is compared 
uith the real thing.” 

” Feeble ! ” Evie gasped. 

She had not yet under.stood that 
those who aim high are never satisfied 
with their work ; it is only the facile 
shallow writer who thinks his glib 
phrases excellent. The most the real 
creator can allow is, ” It is the best I 
can do.” 

For a while Evie thought of telling 
this new friend, who seemed so strangely 
familiar to her, all about her own attempt, 
and the astonishing way in which the 
book had changed. But .she held her 
peace, for she was beginning to think 
it might be she who had changed, and 
not her book. She, who had passed 
on in the real education which the world 
gives, and this was why she was begin- 
ning dimly to realise heights which she 
could never have looked up to in the 
old girlish days. 

” But you ought to publish it,” she 
burst out suddenly. ” Why care what the 
world would think of you personally ? ” 

” Wliat do I care about the world ? 


It’s not the world in general, it’s my 
world that stopped me.” 

” Your world ? Oh, 1 see ! But I 
thought 3 'ou said all those you loved 
were dead.” 

” So they arc, most of them ; but a 
bit of my world is left, and it’s for that 
I’m not going to do it.” Then she 
added, W'ith her deep chuckle, ” Here 
it is ! ” 

Evie turned, to find standing beside 
her a young man of two or thrcc-and- 
twenty, slenderly built, with long thin 
brown hands and a crop of chestnut 
hair. He was undoubtedly very hand- 
some, and had apparently just arrived, os 
lie still wore the garb of a motor -cyclhst. 

” Lupin ! ” he cried, and then stopped, 
seeing a stranger. 

” Oh, you needn’t mind, you boy,” 
said Mrs. Maconochie. ” You can kiss 
me if you like.” As he did .so she added 
to Evie, ” This is my stepson, Hamon 
Maconochie.” 

When the sinking of the sun made the 
air chill, they all removed to the hall, 
which was apparently the only living- 
room. And an hour later were settled 
before the wide open brick chimney- 
piece, where huge logs crackled. As the 
light waned it was only when a bundle 
of twigs flared up or a log crashed into 
the hot a.sh with a sputter, that they 
could see each other. 

On one .side sat the hostess on a very 
low chair, her knees wide apart, making 
an ample lap for the small boy, who 
snuggled against her, encircled by her 
rounded arm. On the other side of the 
hearth was Hamon, now neat and wtII- 
groomed, smoking a cigarette, with his 
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long legs ever the arm of the wooden 
chair. Right in front of the flame was 
Evie, her fair fresh face lightened up 
against the high -backed oak chair she 
had chosen. 

It was incredible how much at home 
she felt in that place, the very existence 
of which she had not known many hours 
previously. She listened lazily as the 
other two talked. She gathered from 
their conversation that Hamon had a 
place in Scotland, consisting mostly of 
farm land, which he ran himself ; that 
he was an ardent motoi -cyclist, and 
paid flying visits to his step- mother at 
intervals. She, for her part, discussed 
all sorts of live-stock with him in a way 
that showed the knowledge and experi- 
ence of an able farmer. Once, when she 
chaffed him on some bad deal he had 
made, a little voice piped up from under 
her arm — 

” You mustn't say that, Mumsie, or 
you’ll hurt his proper armour.” 

” My what ? ” A shout of laughter 
from Hamon. 

” The woe thing’s in the right of it,” 
exclaimed his mother indignantly, feeling 
the child wince. ” And if he puts amour 
propre into English, who’s to blame 
him ? ” 

” Sorry, kid,” said Hamon. ” 7 was 
the dunce not to recognise it in its 
‘ English ’ translation I Say, Miss 
Glennan, do you know Pigeon reads 
Milton and other poets of that order for 
recreation ? ” 

” WTiy is he called Pigeon ? ” Evie 
asked, smiling at the little boy as he 
peeped up at her to see how she took 
tlic announcement. 
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His name is St John De\oreux Lupin 
Maconochie >iaturally St John became Pi* 
John See ^ *’ 

There >\as much of the school boy left in 
Hamon, but it was obvnous to Evie he was not the 
stepson of the book Neither the waster nor the 
reformed rake httcnl this pleasant frank youth 

' It’s time for jou to go to bed, honey,** said 
Mrs Maconochie presentlj to Pigeon, and carried 
him oft forthwith 

* \Miat do > ou think of my small brother ? ** 
Hamon asked as they \anished 

He looks \ cr^ delicate How' old is he ^ ** 
Sex en But he s not more than like a child 
of hxt \ou can sec how Lufin blinds herself 

oxer him She won t see it None so blind 

\ou knoxx the saxing She maintains he is 
strong and xxirx and none the worse for being 
small But his bones art like chalk Sometimes 

1 m afr^ld * He broke off 

She is devoted to him ** 

* Iduiises him That s the pit\ of it She must 
find out some dax that he 11 nexer be reared I 
feel it — ex erx one must except her , and Lupin 
IS so c"ij>able so shrewd in ex er> thing else ’* 

WTix do xou call her Lupin ^ Such an odd 
name** Exie began unxxilling to carry on the 
|iainful tram of thought 

Her maiden name was Lax ender Lupin You 
touldn t tall her I^xender itxxould liegrotcsque 
— that inane straggly plant But I upin » That 
hts her to a T That jolly fit shy red flower 
full of Altai sap 

Fxie found herself unable to future a lupin 
of that sort lieforc her xision there rose the 
tall ro\x> of deep blue or xxhite flowering plants 
in the garden at home There were exen hushes 
of stented sulphur coloured floxxer® under that 
name — but 'a jolU fleshx red flower’* She 
did not like to contradict him howexcr so she 
onl> laughed a little and remarked — 

Oh 1 wasn t thinking of that sort of lupin ! ** 

* She s w onderful isn*t she ? asked Hamon, 
not noticing the implied correction 

Wonderful ’ '* 

** When she was left a widow all the money 
there was came to me I ntil I came of age she 
hxed with me but at that age I xvent to lixe 
at mv place Garrachless in Scotland and she 
refused to come there It had been let up to 
then, but I decided to lixe there and farm for 
myself Could I get Lupin to come > Not it ! 
Here she has stayed exer since making a Imng 
for herself and Pigeon out of sheep farming, and 
grand she is at it Can give all the men points 
She has the most independent proud spint Her 
idea IS that Til marry some day, and she says 
if she had taken root in Scotland, she wouldn't 
find it easy to turn out when the time came, 
so it*s better for us to be apart ** 

** Perhaps she s right ** 

* I don't know 1 don't think I'm a marrying 
sort I like girls, the kind one sees nowadays, 
they re great sports , but the difficulty is, I like 
so many of them, quite a lot, but not any 
particular one for all in all I don’t seem to get 
just the shove oxer which lands a man into 
matnmony I'm talking, of course, as if I 
could choose, but I could n t, any more than the 
next fellow It would be easy, I suppose for 
anyone to marry if they didn't mind who it 



was they took , but not one of us can be certain 
of getting any particular girl ’* 

Mrs Maconochie reappeared 

* 1*11 just set the sausages on, and then we’ll 
have tea," she said 

Presently Adam came in, pulled out a folding 
table, laid it, and brought a lamp, by which Evie 
could see that the napery, silver, and china were 
all above reproach 

It was a jolly homely meal Mrs Maconochie 
and Hamon xvere both gifted with humour, and 
earned on a sort of flying skirmish in words 
It was small wonder that afterwards, when the 
things were being removed, Evie exclaimed 
suddenly — 

" I feel as if I had always known you, some- 
how ” 

Hamon was near her 

It's queer," he assented, " but I feel just 
exactly that too 1 am more natural with you 
than I ever felt before with any girl ’* 


Chmptw XVI. 

Viol«t •kowc her 

" Lend me the glasses, Guy Oh, I can see 
splendidly now I * exclaimed Violet Comford 
on the day of the Grand National race in spring 
She had bten the round of the horses in the 
l^addock , had caressed the silky nose of her 
own possession Slip over, and had then climbed 
to the top of the Grand Stand, escorted by 
her brother and Leslie Hawke, witli a humble 
following of admirers and friends behind 

\ioltt had achieved the height of her am- 
bition She was running a horse in the most 
<lramatic race of the year She had secured a 
good jockey, and hei horse was sound Though 
the odds were against him, which is merely to 
say he was not ' the favourite ’ yet there were 
many who had a high estimation of his chances 
Violet herself, a society favourite, noted for her 
beauty and xvit, as the owner of a racehorse had 
attracted much attention, and she had had the 
pleasure of reading many a newspaper paragraph 
about herself Now the great day had come, 
and though outwardly she wore the cool air 
of complete self-possession, which conreakd her 
real feelings, there was a flush on her usually 
pale cheek, and an animated sparkle in her dark 
eyes, that showed her whole heart was set on the 
race Leslie Hawke had taken a couple of days 
away from the office to see it 'Though he had 
not yet declared himself, he had a feeling that 
the game was almost in his hand, and there was 
something of possessive pride in the way he 
stationed himself at Violet’s side, and watched 
her pretty movements as she focussed the horses 
through the glasses 

There was a big field, well over thirty at the 
starting post, away over on the right and most 
of the horses were dancing about, straining at 
thur bits, and facing any way but down the long 
straight mile that ended a little beyond Becher's 
Brook Slip-over was as fractious as any of 
them, and showed a nasty inclination to kick 
" I don't believe they'll ever get them m line," 
said Violet 

But even as she spoke there was a unanimous 
murmur — 

" They're off ! " 
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Slipover's jockey had a head on his shoulders ; 
he had been circling round behind the others, 
and as the word came he got a flying start 
He was also well placed, being sixth from the 
inside, so that there was no chance of his being 
crushed in on the rails, yet he had not to nde 
wide like those farther out Consequently he was 
well in the front when it came to the first jump 
From the grand stand it appeared as if he cleared 
It level with two others, if not a trifle before them 
** Four and a half miles to go yet," said ^^eslie 
Hawke in Violet's ear ** But it’s a good 
beginning *’ 

A horse stumbled at the second post and rail, 
and brought down two others One jockey 
managed to hold his reins and scrambled on 
again, but the other horses went careering loose 
They were joined by seven or eight more at the 
third obstacle, the rail, ditch, and fence where 
the refusal of two put several others off their 
stride The field was thinning rapidly ! 

” Now the leaders arc on Becher s Brook — 
that’s a teaser,” said Guy, who was looking very 
white and worried, so much so that Violet had 
been quite anxious about him 

” Where's Slip over ^ ” Violet asked, after 
shifting her gaze for a moment ’ It's astonishing 
how difficult my colours, violet and apneot, arc 
to see ! That white with scarlet hoops is always 
obvious ” 

” They will come nearer again in the second 
round ” 

” Hero they arc ! ” cried Violet vith moic 
eagerness than he had evtr heard in her tom 
” Only three, and two*— five six seven of them — 
no eight — thcies that hateful icd and white on 
the outside ’ Wliat’s become of the rest ? 

They ve all taken a toss some>^ here or other 
I sec three moic a long way behind probabls 
been remounted , one of them might win yet 
Some of these fellows who hold all the records 
could tell you when it was done ” 

It was a tense moment while they waited for 
their rpappearance faint shouts of Slip-over ' 
could be heard from the far side of the field 
where a number of persons had taken up their 
stand near one or the other of the jumps Then 
the first horse came into the turn for ’ home ” 

” Green black cap ' said (luy grimly 
As he spoke two more came into sight, but there 
was no sight of the violet and apricot colours » 
Something suddenly seemed torgo dead in Violet 
— ^it was all over 1 Slip-over could not win now, 
and what did she care who else did ^ But she 
braced herself to meet the catastrophe as she 
had met her heavy losses at cards, with a smile 
curving her lips. 

’ Something has happened,” said Hawke, 
glancing at her as no other horse reappeared 
” I'll go and see ” 

As Violet sat there in the grand stand and 
realised that her horse had not appeared, she 
was conscious that a great many people were 
looking at her. Some of them she knew Suddenly 
she felt she could not bear the condolences that 
would be showered upon her 
” I’ll come too,” she said hastily. And m the 
excitement of the moment when the first horses 
were passing the post, and everyone was absorbed 
in watching them, she and Hawke made their 
escape. 
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Half-way round they met the jockey, who 
looked very much upset. 

” It wasn’t my fault. Miss Comford,” he said 
nervously ” Llandogo swerved nght across 
at the big jump, and made Slip-over skew. He 
fell ” 

” I’m sure you did your best,” said Violet 
with dignity ” It was an accident. Where is 
Slip-over ? ” 

He shifted from one foot to the other and 
looked at Hawke 

” Well, you see, Miss Comford, it was very 
awkward He broke his foreleg in falling ” As 
Violet started, he added ” I wouldn’t go on, 
miss, if I was you They had to shoot him ” 

Violet stared blankly ahead lor a moment, 
with all her high hopes burst like a child’s balloon 
But all she said was, ” Thank you.” Then 
turning to Hawke — 

” Do you think you could find the car ? I’ll 
go back at once I’m staying with the Allisons, 
about thirty miles away There are none of 
them here ” 

Half an hour later she and Hawke were seated 
together in the beautiful car speeding along a 
smooth road They had failed to find Guy. but, 
as Violet explained his leave >vas short, and he 
had probably had to catch a train back to to^^n 
after looking for them m vain Thereupon Leslie 
Hawke had asked if he might go so far with her 
as he could not bear the idea of her being alone 
after so great a shock and Violet had assented 
vMthout an> question as to how he was going 
to get home afterwards 

bo there they sat Then presently, to his 
immense surprise he felt her arm in its warm 
covering of fur slip within his own, and Violet 




* It docsn t really matter much I don’t feel 
as if anything matters now 

He was too much ovcicomc to speak for a 
moment but his arm went naturally over her 
shoulders, and he drew htr close to him, while 
her head rested on his shoulder. 

” I couldn’t — I didn’t dare ” he stammered 

” I know So I did it for you ” 

She put up her hands, and drawing his face 
dov^ n they kissed 

' I believe you think I haven’t got a heart,” 
she went on, with a little whimsical note in her 
voice ‘ Sometimes I think I haven't myself , 
but I’ve found one for you ” 

* I never dared i ” he repeated, his voice 
trembling ' To think — sometimes in my wild 
dreams I oictured telling you of my great love 
and admiration for you — but that you should care 
for me never entered my wildest imagination ” 

” Well, I do * VTien you’re there it’s all good 
and when you’re not there I don’t care much about 
anything I’ve tried so many things I thought 
I would make a grand match, but when it came 
to the point, I couldn’t, I wish I^hadn’t a heart ” 
” I know I’m nothing of a match for you 
but I’ve adored you ever since 1 first saw you 
that day m the hall in Scotland,” he said 
'Then an uncomfortable memory stirred within 
him Supposing she ever knew > Supposing any 
one ever told her that he had gone to Scotland 
to make ” running with the heiress ” ? How he 
hated himself now for that base thought » 

*’We won’t tell anyone about it yet, will 
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\vc ’ ” Violet was saWng. We'll get a 
little used to ourselves first, and then 
we'll slip away and be married very 
quietly before anyone knows.” 

” Of course, I should prefer that it 
should be very quiet— a man always 
does ; but I thought girls liked orange 
blossom and that kind of thing ^ ” 

” I don't believe you know me the 
least bit.” 

” I don’t ; and I never shall know you 
completely. That is what enthrals me. 
You are so strange, Violet.” He pro- 
nounced the unaccustomed name hesi- 
tatingly. It came so strangely to his 
lips. ” Sometimes you are wholly the 
great lady, as you were to-day. I w’as so 
proud of you for the w'ay you took this 
temble disaster. Then, again, you seem 
so simple, so frank, and easily pleased. 
It is the most fascinating wonderful 
adorable combination in a woman.” 

” I was very simply brought up,” said 
Violet. ” I think we shall have a great 
deal to tell each other, Ix?slie. Ours is 
not the mating of two people who have 
known each other a long time. We've 
met just in a society way. Yet the very 
first time I saw you, in the great hall 
at the Jamiesons' place in Scotland, I 
said to myself, ' What an interesting 
face that man has. I want to talk to 


him.’ I didn’t know who you were, hut 
you made everything seem w’orth w'hile ” 
Again that pang at his notion in going 
to Scotland seized Hawke ! He hoped 
earnestly she w'ould never hear of it, 
Violet, for her part, was also suffering 
from a pang. The mention of htT girlhood 
had recalled Evic. For the very first 
time she felt suddenly ashamed of her 
conduct towards F.vie. All self-justi- 
fication left her. It was because she 
pictured herself telling the scene of the 
day she came of age to the man .she loveil, 
and to her immense surprise she found 
she could not. She felt herself blushing, 
and was con.scious that incident would 
need a good deal of explanation if she 
were still to appear in his eyes an 
admirable figure. She was ashamed of 
herself because she loved, and Love 
demands the highest that is in us. 
Violet's code was not low, and her failure 
to act up to it on that particular occasion, 
which she had hitherto glos.sed over to 
herself, suddenly stood out prominent and 
hideous. She had been mean I And 
the worst of it was that Evie was now 
working in the office of her future 
hu.sband, and that fact somehow seemed 
to emphasise it, and make it tenfold 
worse, for he would most naturally mar- 
vel how she, Violet, could have allowed 
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her cousin to endure so much drudgery 
w’hilc she was enjoying herself so gaily. 

It was all bad, very bad, whichever 
way you looked at it, and Violet bit her 
lip sharply, and wondered if she would 
ever have the courage to tell him that 
story. Yet it must be told, it was not the 
sort of thing she could keep dark At 
any rate, she would defer it, and not 
spoil these first strange sweet moments 
in dwelling on it. 

The moments were all the sweeter 
because, for both of their, there was 
something of a mystery about the other , 
it was a plunge into the dark in some 
ways. 'They did not know each other's 
families, or anything of their separate 
lives until they had met so compara- 
tively short a time ago. Both were 
drawn by that irresistible mysterious 
attraction which is as strong and per- 
sistent as the natural force which drav/s 
up a tender plant through the tight 
crevice of a paving stone, or even through 
a covering of cement. They felt that 
their mating was inevitable, 
there was nothing else for it. To 
But neither quite knew how it ^ 
would turn out, or what they 
would discover in the other in 
the long intimacy of married 
life. 





A OUnpM of tho 
Blno of Spring 


By 
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Long ago, I found a quiet land where restful moments 
live, and grow up into peaceful hours, days, and years. 
Their fibres are so deeply rooted that it is quite impossible 
for touring folk to dig them up, carry 
them off in cars,^ and transplant them 
elsewhere. It is possible, however, to go 
there emptied of self, and so make ro m 
enough for the pleasant odour of peace, 
sufficient to last us on our homeward 
way. Happily, there are times when wc 
may bear away enough to overflow into 
another, unrestful soul ; which same in- 
fluence returning to us in full measure, 
shall accompany us, when night comes, 
to that world of forgetfulness, sendinp 
us to sleep with a quiet mind and a smile 
on our faces. 

We may not live always in this quiet 
land — life demands sterner things of us. 

Such bliss IS reserved for the little grey- 
brown folk who build castle and cottage, 
bungalow and dug-out, below ground, 
from whence they venture forth in the 
twilight, comfortable dames, chatting 
^Mth other comfortable dames, while 
white-tailed Tinies frisk about with the Tinies 
from next door. 

It is not easy to pass by a beautiful house, 
with an imposing entrance, without being aware 
of It. Some gateway or other lead- 
ing to it would be found upon a 
highway; convenience of tran- 
sport would demand it This 
delectable Land, however, 
is not upon a highway 
of to-day, though in 
years gone by 
coaches, carrying 
important 
news, and certainly 
carrying important 
passengers, 
passed quite 
close to it, 
for it was 
^ • then the 
■ Aray to Loii- 

don town. 

Its impos- 
ing entrance 
must have 
been there 


those days, 
but I am not 
so sure that the 
brambles which so 
cunningly hide its 
gateway had then 
found it necessary 
to throw up their 
shield. 

If we dwell among 
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crowded habitations we cannot hope to step from our 
doorway, either front or back, straight into fairyland. 
The penalties of civilisation are against it ; we cannot 

have electric light- 
ing and fairies; 
therefore you must 
climb a hill to find 
this quiet corner of 
God's world that 
seems to have been 
forgotten by mortal 
in his love of 
change, or what he 
calls “ progress.” 

The upward road 
is fairly long, fairly 
rough and stony, 
but there are many 
compensations by 
the way. There i.s 
always ” something 
going on, ” as people 
say in admiration 

never 

^ ^ affair. The 

lights showing 

are never just the 

I Drawn the peep through a 

T f ' r ♦ ^ hedge-gap over the 

' ^ ^ blue glamour oi 

the Thames valley 
likely to be other 
than fascinating 

You may see a stoat hurrying under a stile, a hedge-mouse 
at his toilet, a bullfinch lighting up a leafless tree with liis 
glory ; or, if you are among the favoured ones of the earth, 
you may watch that tiny bundle of charm, the willow- 
wTcn, a sight alone worth thf journey, and more to be 
desired than a whole procession of celebrities. Once 
upon the hill, invisible fairy-folk dance about one's 
footsteps, trying to lead one to right, where spreads 
a valley in bridal dress of may-blossom, or in rich red 
robe that sweeps in long velvet train down its steep sides, 
when haws are abundant. Then they lead to left where 
stretch the wide plains of Otmoor, with sunlight falling 
on fields of yellow and green ; or newly-ploughed red 
earth ; or the flame of a myriad poppies ; light winds 
passing to and fro over the tops of oats, gracefully 
bowing in their supple unripeness ; the iridescence of 
lights hovering over wide spaces ; or the irresistible 
blue hills in the distance, calling us to behold ” the 
land that is very far off.” 

The grassy way is soft and springy; one goes on, 
stepping lightly and quickly, almost forgetting the 
object of one's journeying, except that now and again 
there comes a consciousness that is akin to apprehension. 
It is something like meeting a friend after a period 
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of separation. 

We are aware 
of changes in 
ourselves — 
common - sense 
tells us they 
will have 
changed — how, 
then, will it be 
between us ? I 
have loved this 
valley of silence 
so long that if 
the weather is 
m a snappy 
mtx)d. or if I 
myself am out 
of tunc with 
the simplicity 
and holiness of 
the wilds. I 
have turned 
back when just within sight of it. To have loved tor 
years, and then to look on the face of the beloved and 
find nothing there we hoped to see, even though the 
fault be our own blindness — it is too poignant a moment 
to be contemplated. 

This hesitancy comes but seldom ; uslially one steps 
forw’ard with happy expectancy of joys m sttire, till one 
amves at the bramble flank which hides the corner. It 
would be quite eas}’ to pass along the centre of the plain 
without catching sight of the hidden hollow hnng on 
the left, for the ground slopes away immediately from 
the other side of the gate One might notice its im- 
posing entrance vnthout being aware that the mighty 
beeches were guarding anything in particular. 

Round the brambles and we are at the gatew’ay 
between their gigantic grey-green piilars ; beyond is 
a deep green gully, the ground swelling upward m 
smoothly- rounded green banks on either side. On the 
sumrmt of the right bank stands a group of beeches, 
seven or eight in number, the branches of those nearest 
the slope of the bank trailing to the ground. I have 
seen a sudden ray of winter sunshine Ivght their every 
twig and stem, transforming what a moment before 
had been the somewhat dingy brow’n of fallen leaves 
around their base, into a magnificent carpet of deepest 
crimson. Below' is marshy' ground where grow reeds 
and rushes, a green -grey'' group w'ith red browms of 
stem, and clamp earth about their feet. Sometimes, 
in the evening, they are mist-wrapped, like a pale lady 
swathed in diaphanous grey'-blue gossamer, an intang- 
ible creature, who would vanish if touched with clumsy 
groping hands. 

]^yond the rushes the gully stretches down, and 
aw'ay till it reaches a group of beautiful pines — a most 
enticing group w'ith blue shadow's in and out and around 
them. 

The valley, which is a continuance of the gully, 
wanders on to the right till it gathers a w'ood into its 
depth From the upper gate one looks across the tops 
of the low -lying trees, softly rounded, daintily pointed — 
chestnut and lieech, oak and elm, w'ith a bordering of 
pines on the near side. Always a mesh of colour, even 
when bare, in autumn they' spread such a banquet of 
yellow's and golds and browns in varydng tones of sombre 


sobriety to 
richest re^, as 
might easily 
intoxicate the 
most sober 
soul. 

And yet 
there is one 
beauty that 
transcends all 
others in this 
home of quiet 
thoughts, one 
season when it 
wears a robe 
of such surpas- 
sing loveliness, 
that one fears 
each time one 
makes the pil- 
grimage — and 
they are oft- 
recurring now’^ — that all ties of home and duty will be 
forgotten, that one will fail to return to the world that 
still has need of service. It is the hardest possible 
thing to tear oneself away. It is in spring, when the 
valley begins to change, taking on a pale blue light 
that is so elusive one hardly guesses its origin. 

The light deepens day by day^ till one catches a 
glimpse of it through the interstices of a hedge before 
reaching the bramble patch. The next point of vantage 
is beside the brambles, but it is not till they have been 
passed, and the gate reached, that the ethereal glory 
of the bluebells in this hidden delectable land is revealed. 

The bluebells are like bits of heaven, as though skies 
lodked dow'n and were mirrored in a lovely lake. Down 
they flow' over the rounded swelling side on the left to 
the bed of the gully ; then from the opposite side they 
creep up round about the doors of these desirable 
country residences marked in red spots on the green ^ 
round the old, old holly' tree and the ancient oak. 

It is a world of blue! Everything melts into it. 
The holly liecomes blue. A faint blue light lives along 
its bare arras, and about the trunk of the dead oak. The 
blue of the fairy blossoms melts into the blue that 
hovers over the marshy bottom where the rushes live — 
they are faintly blue. It merges into the blue that is 
over the trees in the wood, and the blue over the trees 
dissolves into the blues of hills beyond. 

Leaning over the old gate one forgets Time and Self. 
One is drowning happily in a blue sea, plunging into 
the blue of the flowers, the tree-tops, and the hills. One 
loses one's identity among the rushes. One's spirit 
wanders dreaming by the tall pines at the far end, 
and almost slips through the mystery gate to the un- 
known. It is with a sigh of real regret one realises 
that not yet, not now, may the commonplace things 
of commonplace working days be laid down. 

Sf>, with a prayer that the mystery of the Silent 
Land may remain unspoiled, that its cup of precious 
youth-renewing elixir remain unbroken, its joys un- 
spilled, one straightens one's back, and, with the pack 
strapped on again, one faces right about to meet the 
cares that abound, knowing that peace and rest are 
still in the quiet places, and strength and beauty in His 
Sanctuary, 
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Tkis is m Msewraity for 
tho Basln o M Wosun 


By 

WALTBK CAMP 


Keeping 

Fit 


Thb great influx of women into business 
life, greatly increased during the last 
‘few years, brings up some new problems 
for consideration. 

Owing to their sports 
and games, the men that 
the business woman 
comes in contact with in 
business are very apt to 
know more than she does 
of how to take care of 
themselves in order to 
work a certain number 
of days and a certain 
number of hours a day. 

The wise ones know that 
too much absence, or too 
many days of illness, 
endangers their positions 
They know that if they 
arc to enjoy their holi- 
days, evenings, and half- i. handi». 
days, they must keep 



The Faetort UmI Sp#!! W«ll Being. fast. Luncheons should be simple and 

Now there are four great factors that nourishing. Nor should dinner be taken 
spell well-being for the business woman, when tired in the evening. A little rest 

first is necessary. 


3. HIPS. 





Tho Matter of 
Exercue. 

Second — as to Exer- 
cise : Here is a very vital 
thing, in which we have 
learned much in the past 
few years. Exercise for 
the business woman 
should not be so strenu- 
ous as to produce fatigue 
or lower 4he vitality, 
which, in turn, will 
lessen the resistive force. 
Games, whenever possi- 
ble, are of great value, 
if not carried to the 
point of exhaustion. 
Walking should be brisk 
and effective ; but there 


themselves in average 
health. The foolish ones simply drag 
through a half-life of physical deteriora- 
tion, with lack of ambition to do any 
more than make a living, in dread of 
illness and loss of position. 


They are : Diet ; Exercise ; Fresh Air ; 
Regularity. 

The business woman cannot afford to 
take any liberties with her digestion. 
And here the matter of regularity comes 


IS not always time for a 
reasonable amount of this every day 
and regularity is the thing that counts 
Any portion of these exercises may be 
taken at any time when, from confined 
position or working in a sedentary 


It it Not Enough Barely to 
Last Out tho Day. 

Business w'omen of to-day are learning 
this lesson. They are often more endur- 
ing than men, and ii*.c to emergencies 
with an unsuspected reserve of strength 
.ind fortitude. But they are learning 
that in order to advance, to feel well, to 
enjoy life, they must be in good health, 
and must preserve and conserve their 
physical strength and mental balance. 
They must have a certain margin of safety, 
as it were — be able to meet extra tem- 
porary demands upon their endurance 


in. If it is necessary to get up a few 
minutes early in order not to hurry at 
breakfast, that few* min t ^ken away 
from sleep is well woitii while. The 
business w'omaii nas personal idiosyn- 
crasies just like anyone else, and it would 
be folly to suggest that because one 
person is hungry in the morning and 
eats a hearty breakfast, one w^ho is l(‘ss 
hungry should force herself to cat heartily 
at that time. But for the average 
business woman, going without break- 
fast IS a real mistake. If a couple of 
glasses of water, cool preferably, arc 


occupation, the muscles are tired from 
constant contraction ; and the ensuing 
equalising circulation will prove very 
restful. 

In taking these exercises, it should be 
remembered that they are intended to 
improve the carriage and benefit the 
breathing, and are in no sense for the 
purpose of building up muscular pro- 
digies ; they are to keep the business 
w’oman fit for her regular tasks. 

Th« Importance of 
Froth Atr. 

Third —Fresh Air : Fresh air and siin- 


without breaking down. It is not enough taken immediately upon rising, it lusually shine arc the greatest medicines in the 
barely to last out the day, and then prepares the way to a satisfactory break- w'orld, and every business woman should 
.strive to get rested be- get just as much of 


fore the next day’s toil 
begins. 

The business woman, 
like the business man, 
has to make up for the 
fact that civilisation 
has deprived us all of 
what was nature’s 
normal life — work and 
play out of doors. The 
roof and the four walls 
of the office, school- 
room, or shop, hem her 
in, and she must make 
some compensatory 
adjustment, or nature 
will demand a toll in 
tho shape of illness or 
low physical con- 
dition. 



both as she possibly 
can. Her holidays and 
other available mo- 
ments for fresh air and 
sunshine should be 
made the most of. By 
cultivating proper 
breathing through the 
use of the Curl and 
Wing, by walking 
briskly and breathing 
deeply, holding the 
head erect always when 
out of doors, a woman 
will find that she gains 
in vitality every day. 

Fourth — Regularity : 
Every portion of a life 
should be guided by 
this cardinal principle 
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of Regularity ; but this does not mean 
that a break once in a while is a fatal 
error. The trouble is that, unless one 
sticks religiously to regular 
habits, making just as few 
breaks as possible, careless- 
ness begins, and then, in- 
stead of regularity with an 
occasional break, the habit 
of irregularity becomes es- 
tablished. 


performed, rests the eyes by giving them 
some muscular work of a quite diiferent 
character from that used in reading. 


Aid to Haolth. 

Yet there is no desire to 
la}^ down an edict that each 
woman must devote all her 
thought and attention to 
this subject, go into train- 
ing as it wore, and omit all 
pleasure just to keep fit. 

UTiere the pleasure is physi- 
cally beneficial, such as out- 
door games and exercise, 
it goes without saying that 
It IS of the best, but there is 
no reason why pleasure may 
not be piirsut\l elsewhere. 

The great essential for the business 
woman is a form of calisthenics, which 
may be used at almost any time in the 
day, rather than a form that can be used 
only in the gymnasium or on a tennis 
court, or in connection with special 
equipment which is not available ever> 
da\ 

I'or this reason the " Daily Dozen ' 
exercises are particularly well adapted to 
her needs. The best time for six or 
seven minutes of this work is upon rising 
in the morning, for two reasons : first, 
because that is a good time to stretch 
the muscles , and, .second, because if it 
is done then, it w'ill be done with regu- 
larity, and is .settled for the day. If, 
how^ever, this is impo^j^ible, it is best 
to take them regularly at some other 
convenient time. For instance, upon 
reluming home at night, or before going 
to l>ed 

While it is advisable to take some 
fixed time of the day for this purpose, 
if some unusual complication prevents 
the taking of the exercise then, be sure 
to put it in .some time during the day. 

The business woman u.sually works 
at a desk, and oftentimes in a set and 
confined position. A.s I have .said, it is 
well to take the entire set of exercises 
once a day ; but there arc also times 
when much relief and renewed energy 
will be found by taking two or three or 
more of these exercises just for a few* 
minutes when the opportunity offers. 
S<^>mc of the exercises lend themselves 
to such use more readily than the others. 
Fur instance, the Grind opens the chest 
and throws the shoulders back, and gives 
considerable relief after being in a 
stooping position. The Grasp rests the 
neck, and at the same time, if properly 





II. WEAVE. 


Tlic Curl is also a relief exerci.se, 
particularly if taken before an open 
window’, filling up with fresh air. If the 
business woman dances, or has an oppor- 
tunity to play games that exercise the 
arcli of the foot and the leg, the Crouch 
is not so necessary. But she should take 
the Wave and the Weave without fail 
every morning, becau.se that exercises the 
trunk, supples the body, produces secre- 
tions in the intestines, and hence is a 
health-giver. 

Following is the description of the full 
set of twelve exercises, characteristic 
poses of which arc illu.strated. Do each 
thoroughly and vigorously, giving it your 
full attention and not merely going 
through the motions mechanjrally : — 

Domh." 

I. Hands.- -Stand erect, arms hanging 
at sides, heels slightly separated, feet 
pointing .straight ahead. 

2 Htps.—JiaLisc the arms and, forcing 
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the elbows back, place the hands on the 
hips ; then lower them to the sides. 

3. Head . — Raise the arms once more. 

and, again forcing back the 
clbowrs, touch the finger tips 
at the back of the neck. 

Repeat each of these 
movements several times. 

Note. — If you can do 
these three exercises with 
another person, they will 
be excellent training in co- 
ordination, in addition to 
the good posture which they 
stimulate. In doing them 
with someone else each per- 
son in turn directs, calling 
out *' Hands.*' “ Hips," 
" Head," in rapid succes- 
sion and varying order, and 
you endeavour to follow 
directions accurately and 
swiftly. 

4. Grind . — Extend arms 
sideways from shoulders ; 
WAVE. palms upward; count 

slowly from one to ten, and 
at cacli count descrilnj complete cin Ic 
about twelve inches in diameter, the arms 
remaining stiff, and pivoting from the 
shoulders. Then reverse the direction of 
the circle, and do another ten of them. 

5. Grate . — Raise arms as before. Then, 
while taking a deep breath, raise the 
arms to an angle of fgrty-fivc degrees, 
and also raise the heels until you are 
re.sting on the balls of the feet. Then, 
while you slowly let out the breath, come 
back to the original position, feet flat on 
the floor, arms horizontal. Be careful 
not to raise the arms more than forty-five 
degrees, or return them to below hori- 
zontal. Do this ten times. 

6. Grasp . — Raise arms as before 
Place hands behind the neck, indev 
fingers touching, elbows forced back 
While in this position, bend the body 
slowly forward from the waist as far as 
possible, keeping the head up. Return 
to upright position, and bend backward, 
only as far as comfortable. Do not make 
these movements jerky, and do not hurry 
through them. Repeat the wdiolc move- 
ment five times. 

7. Crawl. — Raise arms as before ; then 
raise the left arm and lower the right, 
until the right is down close to the side, 
and the left is straight up overhead. 
Then slowly bend the body sideways 
from the waist, the right arm slipping 
down the right leg, and the left arm 
bending downward over the head, until 
the fingers touch the right ear. Do this, 
and the following exercise, five times. 

8. Curl , — Raise arms as before. Move 
the right foot twelve inches from the left. 
Clench fi.sts and lower arms downward 
from the elbows. Then curl the fists up- 
ward into the armpits, bending the head 
backward, and taking a deep breath. 


Then, without resting, extend the arms 
straight forward from the shoulders, 
palms down ; let the arms fall and the 
body bend forward from the waist, head 
up, eyes to the front, until the arms have 
been forced back and up as far as possible. 

g. Crouch*-^Move the right foot until 
the heels are about twelve inches ax)art. 
Raise arms to horizontal. Bend tke knees 
and, with the weight on the toes, lower 
the body almost to the heels, keeping 
the trunk as nearly erect as possible. 


10. Wave . — Stretch the arms straight 
about the head, fingers interlocked, arms 
touching the ears. Then, with the fingers 
still interlocked, describe a complete circle 
about twenty-four inches in diameter, 
the body bending only at the waist. 

1 1 . Weave . — Raise arms to horizontal ; 
heels twelve inches apart ; turn the 
body to the left from the hips, thus 
having the right arm point straiglit 
forward, and the left arm straight 
backward, bend the body from the 
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waist, so that the right arm goes down 
until the right fingers touch the floor 
midway between the feet, and the left 
arm goes up. 

12. Wing . — Raise arms from hori- 
zontal until they are straight overhead, 
taking in a full breath ; then let them 
fall forward and downward, while the 
body Ixjnds forward from the waist. 
Push the arms past the sides, and then 
upward and backward as far as possible, 
exhaling just as in Exercise 5, 


The Possibilities of iui««rt. 

Barrel Famiture III Bttlgtam 


On a recent visit to Belgium I was much 
struck with the various useful articles of 
furniture which I met with, contrived 
from the humble wine bar- 
rel, and so decorative in 
appearance, and so strong 
in use, as to make one 
wonder why we on our side 
have hitherto failed to 
realise the po.ssibihties that 
arc latent in tliis connec- 
tion. 

In the majority of the 
Belgian cafC*s and bras- 
serie^, for in.stance, the cus- 
tomers are provided with 
double-decked tables that 
are nothing more or less 
than beer casks, which have 
had the upper half of each 
alternate pair of staves 
removed and a second circular fitment of 
wood inserted within so as to form 
another tier on which to place glasses 
or periodicals. This wooden table-lop 
being necessarily of larger diameter than 
that of the original cask- top, the tem- 
porary removal of the barrel-hoops is 
necessitated in order to in.sert it in 
position, and to affix the necessary 
wooden rests to the inner sides of the 
cask in order to keep it stationary. The 
removal of the alternate staves gives 
spaces through which to reach the 
objects placed 
upon it, and 
one can, of 
course, widen 
these spaces by 
withdrawing, 
say, three 
staves and 
leaving in posi- 
tion at the 
sides two or 
even one, ac- 
cording to 
one’s views. 

If one carves 
a simple pat- 
tern on the 
edges of the 


remaining staves, one gives the table a 
much more finished appearance, while 
it is open to one to paint the hoops in 
bright colours or even to 
embellish them with gay 
bunches of flowers. 

If the wood of the barrel 
is in good condition and 
of fair quality, the most 
satisfactory plan is to stain 
it brown and apply a thin 
coat of varnish. But if 
inferior in colour and sur- 
face, a coat of paint is the 
best solution. These barrel 
tables are excellent for 
garden use, as their broad 
base keeps them steady 
on a lawn or path, and 
there is little danger of 
their being upset. When 
the top is set with the tea-tray, the 
lower shelf is handy for the extra plates 
and cups. 

In the gardens of the Bel- 
gian seaside villas one comes 
across the barrel arm-chair. 

Having removed the hoops 
from the upper portion of the 
cask, one takes away likewise 
the top and the upper portion 
of one-half of the staves, the 
similar portion of the other 
half forming the back of 
the chair that-is-to-be. Next 
comes the addition of a seat made from 
a circular piece of wood made to fit the 
widest portion of the barrel, and secured 
from below after the same manner as the 
lower tier of the table. The shape of the 
cask, dwindling as it does towards the 
base, naturally di.scoiiragcs any tendency 
which the seat might otherwise display 
towards slipping, while the lower hoops 
similarly keep all taut and firm. The 
hoops having been taken aw'ay from the 
upper part of the baiui. "he back of the 
chair needs to be kept rigid by means of 
strong cords laced through holes bored 
in the staves. This device lends itself to 
decorative ends, especially if the cords be 
of crimson to match the crimson paint of 
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the hoops. Large tassels of crimson wool 
would give the ends of the cord a fine 
mediaeval effect. A soft circular cushion 
of the same cheery tint w^ould complete 
an ideal garden chair. 

The Belgian pea.sant is remarkably 
skilful in contriving a comfortable cradle 
for his baby from a small cask (I gather 
that every family in Belgium orders in 
its beverage by the cask, and has, in 
consequence, a supply of barrels from 
which to add to its furnishings !), the 
cask in this ca.se being cut in half verti- 
cally, so that one has a boat-shaped 
receptacle with a whole hoop at either 
end which wdll serve to suspend the* 
cradle from a stand, or as a means by 
which gently to rock it. The half circles 
of wood at the ends form the head and 
foot and prevent the pillows or bed- 
clothes from falling out, while the 
circular form of the base accommodates 
itself, when the cradle is placed on the 
floor, to a gen 
tie rocking. 
As a curved 
cradle is less 
easy to clean 
than one which 
is flat, the 
bung-hole is re- 
tained, so that, 
writh its cork 
removed, any 
particles of 
fluff that may have deposited themselves 
in the bottom may readily be brushed 
through It. 

One ipay make the barrel cradle as 
ornamental as one likes. Firstly, the 
hoop handles may be w»ound with 
ribbon or bound with silk ; secondly, 
the entire cradle may be hung with a 
valance of muslin or flowered cretonne, 
and curtains may even be contrived at 
the licad, the hoop being used as a 
foundation. The Belgian babies sleei> 
most contcntc<lly in their improvised 
swinging cradles, and I am inclined to 
think that the infants find the circular 
boat -shape cosier and warmer than one 
which is flat. 



A TWO-TIER TAliLR. 
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Chapters XV. and XVL 

A suddm chaagR cummu ovw 
Ukm sera# 
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I CANNOT quite see eye to eye with 
Geoftiey in this. Rosemary has per- 
suadeii him to ask the man down, but 
we know nothing about him. Rosemary 
can C09LX her father into doing any- 
thing/* 

The slightly resentful note in Grace 
Sterndale’s voice did not escape Miss 
Hester's shre^vd observation, and she 
looked at lier visitor kindly. 

From what I have heard Rosemary 
say about the poor man who has lost 
his memory, I should think there was 
nothing to be uneas}’ about/* she said. 
“ Your little daughter has a great deal 
of discernment and common-sense ; and 
1 confess to being something of a believer 
in a girl’s intuitive powers.” 

Rosemary is wonderfully sensible for 
anyone so young/' Rosemary's mother 
answered slowly, ” She, is much more 
sensible than I was at her age. In some 
ways, I believe, she is more sensible than 
I am now/’ 

A troubled look stole into the speaker’s 
eyes, there was a wistfulness in her 
voice which again was not lost upon her 
listener, and the pathos as well as the 
truth of the admission forcibly struck 
Miss Lethbndge. 

” Roscmar>' and her father are alike 
m so many ways,” Grace went on 
thoughtfully. ” They both have much 
stronger characters than I have ; they 
understand each other. Sometimes I 

think ” She broke her sentence off 

abort, and sat forward a little in her 
chair, locking her hands together ner- 
vously, and looking into Miss Hester’s 
face with a sort of appeal in her eyes, 
an appeal which went to the other 
woman's heart. 

” WTiat IS it you think ? ” she asked 
in the sympathetic tone which never 
failed to win the confidence of those who 
came to her for help 

” I sometimes think that it might have 
been better for Geoffrey if he had only 
found Rosemary, and not me — if I had 
died before he was free.” Grace’s voice 
falterc*d, but her eyes did not flinch. ” I 
h\ed in a backwater so long that 1 feel 
as if I had not kept up with him. He has 
gone on, I have stood still.” 

” But you mustn't think thoughts of 
that kind.” Miss Hester's voice w^as 
very cheery. ” Even if you do feel a little 
behind your husband in some ways, it 
IS only a matter of catching up with him. 
And, after all, it is your love for each 
other that counts.” 

” We love each other,” Grace said 
simply. ” Ever since I first knew him, 
Geoffrey ha.s been the centre of my 
life. Nothing could alter that. Only 1 
am airaid— afraid ” 


Again she paused, and again Miss 
Hester put it in a soft question — 

” Afraid of what ? ” 

” Afraid I may fail him and made him 
feel that it has all been a mistake.” 

"You must never let yourself think 
that.” Miss Hester spoke firmly. ” Put 
such a thought completely out of your 
mind ; only, try to pull yourself up to 
him w’herever you think you have 
dropped behind.” She smiled. ” And 
about Ro.semary's friend ; I think you 
need not be troubled. As far as I can 
gather, he is no longer quite a young 
man ; and even if he were, I have a good 
deal of faith in the dear girl's judgment.” 

” Perhaps you are right.” Grace’s 
tones expressed a mixture of relief and 
doubt , and through Hester Lethbridge’s 
mind there flashed the thought : ” She 
speaks the truth when she says Rose- 
mary’s character is stronger than her 
own. F.ither she has always been a little 
wobbly, or she has let herself become 
wobbly ” 

” You see.” Grace w*ent on speaking, 
” Rosemary has very little knowledge 
of the world, and this Mr. Smith may be 
any kind of adventurer ” 

” Rosemary’s lack of worldly know^- 
ledge is one of her best safeguards,” 
Miss Hester said almost vehemently. 
” And from her description of Mr. 
Smith, I am sure the word adventurer 
could not l>e applied to him. And then, 
his visit IS only to be a week-end one, 
you say ? ” 

” Only a wx^ek-end — yes. Geoffrey w^as 
so sorry for the poor man, he felt he must 
agree to Rosemary’s proposition. Geof- 
frey acts literally upon the words : ' I 
was a stranger, and ye took Me m.' ” 

” I don’t think he, or any of you, will 
be the losers by acting literally upon 
those words.” Miss Hester’s voice was 
very gentle. ” Perhaps you will find 
that those other words will come true 
too, and that you will have entertainc^d 
an angel unawares.” 

Her own words came back to Miss 
Hester later on, recalling to her vividly 
the sunshiny afternoon, and Grace's 
w'istful face, and the grateful clasp of 
her hand as she .said good-bye. 

It w'a.s on a no less sunshiny afternoon, 
a few days after this conversation, that 
Rosemary hurried m from the garden to 
greet their week-end guest, who stood 
looking round the long drawing-room 
with a mixture of pleasure and bewilder- 
ment upon his face. 

” In some odd way this room makes 
me feel at home,” he said, when he had 
shaken hands with the girl, “It is so 
restful. I must have known a room like 
this in my former life/* 
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He crossed to the window and looked 
out at the sloping lawm, and the great 
sweep of landscape beyond the garden. 

” What a good world to live in I ” he 
said under his breath. 

” I do wish father and mother had 
been back in time to welcome you/' 
Rosemary said. ” They motored into 
Manderton, and they expected to bo 
back long ago. Something must have 
detained thorn, it's long past the time ; 
and anyhow, they quite meant to be here 
w’hen you arrived.” 

” It was very wonderful of them to 
ask me at all.” John Smith smiled. 

” Your father and mother must be very 
unique to invite a needy unknown adven- 
turer to their house.” 

Rosemary's eyes flashed. 

” You may be needy, and you may be 
unknown,” she exclaimed with vehe- 
mence, ” but I’m sure you’re not an 
adventurer.” Her eyes met his blue 
eyes with their depths of sadne.ss, and 
scanned his lined face, and then her 
smile flashed out. '' To use the word 
adventurer for you is simply ridiculous,” 
she said, wnth the fresh laugh that 
seemed characteristic of her wholesome 
nature. ” Father and mother would 
never think anything so silly about you. 

I only wish they would come m soon. 
But at any rate I can give you tea and 
show^ you the garden if ” 

Rosemary's sentence was never fin- 
ished , for whilst the w’ords were still on 
her lips, the door w'as opened hurriedly, 
and Jennings, the old man-servant, 
entered with a precipitation very unlike 
his customary calm. 

” Miss Rosemary ! Oh, Miss Rose- 
mary ” he began, his face blanched 

w’ith horror, his lips trembling. 

” What is it ? ” Rosemary asked, the 
colour fading from her own face. ” What 
is the matter, Jennings ? What has 
happened ? ” 

” My master 1 ” the old man faltered. 
” I don’t know how to tell you, miss. 
Oh, that 1 should have lived to sec such 
a thing happen.” 

” But what is it, Jennings ? ” Rose- 
mary went up to the old servant and 
laid a hand on his trembling arm. ” Is 

father Has something happened to 

father? What is it ? ” 

” To both, missy — ^to both I ” Jen- 
nings almost sobbed out the words. 
” They’ve just sent up from the village 
to say there was an accident— a bad 
accident— and the motor was smashed, 
and ” 

” Are they both hurt, both father and 
mother ? Are they in the village ? Try 
and tell me quietly.” Her own voice 
was curiously quiet. The man who stood 
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watching the little scene marvelled at 
her self-control, reahsing that she was 
putting great restraint upon herself, in 
order to calm the old man's excitement 

" I can't tell you, nussy " Jennings 
suddenly broke down and sobbed “ The 
best master I ever knew — the best man , 
and more of fnend than master to every 
one of us " 

“ But he isn't Father isn’t ” 

The girl's voice would not carry her to 
the end of the sentence She could only 
stare at Jenmngs 
with wide eyes of 
horror 

" Dead, missy 1 
He s killed t " the 
old man blurted out. 

" A great lorry ran 
into them and 
smashed the motor 
pretty well to atoms 
They re bringing 
them up to the house, 
and a man ran on 
to tell us " 

“ Them It was 
the only word the 
girl could utter, and 
something in the 
stricken whiteness 
of her face brought 
John Smith to her 
side, his eyes full of 
deep concern 

" It’s both," Jen- 
nings said brokenly. 

" Both of them gone 
— both of them 
gone* The best 
master that ever 
lived and the dearest 
lad> ! ’ 

Rosemary stood 
there as if turned to 
stone staring at the 
speaker with a glance 
out of which every 
expression excepting 
frozen horror seemed 
to have been wiped 
clean away 

"The doctor!" she 
said presently "We 
ought to send for the 
doctor — and ' * 

" He was m the 
village, miss, when 
it happened ’’ — Jen- 
nings made a great 
effort to control 
himself — " and he's 
coming up here now. 

They sent a man on 
to— to break it to 
us, to prepare us. 

Oh I " And the old 
man broke down 
again, shuddering 
from head to foot 

" lo there anyone 


you would like to have with you ^ " 
John Smith said gently, putting a 
hand on the girl's shoulder " Any 
woman friend ? Any relation we ought 
to send for " In his voice was a 
note of power, of authority which 
Rosemary had never heard from him 
before , emergency seemed to have 
brought into play some hidden force in 
the man s character, something which 
his strange circumstances had hitherto 
kept dormant " Would you rather I 


left at once ? I shall be in your 
way " 

The dazed eyes were turned towards 
him, and Rosemary put out her hands 
with an impulsive and very child like 
gesture 

" Please don't go How could you 
be m my way > You are my friend 
and I want help Please stay I 
don't think I could bear to be alone " 
She shivered I can't understand 
it all , and I can’t cry " 
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*' Xcver mind about that now.” The 
man’s voice was ver>’ gentle. ” You are 
stunned for the moment. Tell me this, 
is there any relative for whom we ought 
to send at once ? Your butler could 
telegraph.” 

” Aunt Bertha,” Rosemary said me- 
chanically. ” She would have to come, 
and I think father's cousin Bertram too. 
I can find his address in the study.” 
Her lips quivered, but with another 
great effort she controlled herself. 

” Is* there any friend here who would 
be a help to you ? ” 

” Miss Hester.” A little gleam of 
relief shot into Rosemary's dazed eyes. 
” Miss Hester Lethbridge. If she would 
come ” 

” I am sure she would come. Can you 
send for her ? ” John Smith turned to 
the butler, and the new ring of authority 
in the quiet voice, the ring that seemed 
to tell of one accu.stomcd to issue orders, 
galvanised the trembling old servant 
into life and energy. That someone could 
take the reins and give a definite com- 
mand gave him courage. Responsibility 


he could not face, not such 
a responsibility as that 
which had appeared to 
confront him ever since 
Matthew Ford had rushed 
into the stableyard with 
the ghastly tidings. He 
left the drawing-room im- 
mediately to carry out his 
instructions, and his foot- 
steps had hardly died 
away before the sound of 
a motor in the drive made 
Rosemary draw her breath 
sharply. But she did not 
speak, she stixxi ju.st where 
Jennings had left her. her 
eyes fixed upon the door, 
her face wdiite, her lips 
drawn into a straight de- 
termined line, the only 
indication of the great re- 
straint she was putting 
upion herself. 

There was a stqi on the 
stairs, and tlie door opened 
to admit l>r. Wliitely, a 
little man with a clean- 
shaven face and a quiet 
manner. But it was ob- 
vious that the events of 
the aftewioon had given 
him a severe shock, for 
there was unusual pertur- 
bation in his appearance, 
and his customary calm 
formality was disturbed. 

” Miss Sterndale.” he 
said, and paused as though 
to continue speaking were 
a difficult, if not an im- 
possible task, and Rose- 
mary went quickly for- 
ward, instinctively anxious 
to make his hard task more easy. 

” Jennings has told me,” she said. 

” Are they — is there nothing to be 
done ? ” 

Her brave voice faltered, and the 
doctor laid a kindly hand on her 
shoulder. 

” Nothing,” he answered. ” You have 
courage ; it is better to tell you the 
plain truth. 1 could have done nothing 
even if I had been on the actual spot 
when the accident happened. Death 
must have been instantaneous.” 

” They — you have brought them 
home ? ” 

Again her voice shook pitifully, and 
Dr. Whitely drew her towards a big 
couch and gently pushed her down upon 
it, seating himself beside her. 

” They are being brought home,” he 
said. ” I have sent for the nurse from 
the village.” 

” A nur.se ? But Marie is here, and I 
am here. Couldn't wc ” 

” I am afraid ” He hesitated, 

looking from the unnatural stillness of 
the girl’s white face to the tall man who 
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stood a silent onlooker. ” I am afraid it 
will be best that you should not ” 

Dr. Whitely looked again at the tall 
stranger, as though imploring his help 
in a difficult situation, and John Smith 
came instantly to the rescue. 

” I think the doctor wants you to 
understand that it would be best to 
leave everything to him and to the 
nurse,” he said. 

” But I may sec them ? I may sec 
father and mother ? ” Rosemary turned 
to the doctor, and put her hands on his 
arm. ” You are not trying to tell me 
tliat I mustn’t see them again ? ” 

'* I am afraid that is what I do mean, 
Miss Sterndale.” The doctor put his 
hand on her two hands, and kept them 
for a moment in his firm grasp. ” It 
would be best for you, happiest for you 
to remember them as you have always 
known them. The accident — has injured 
them. To see them would only be a 
painful memory for you, and it would 
do no good.” 

Rosemary sat very still, the dazed 
horror growing in her eyes, and neither 
of the two men who watched her 
anxiously would have been surprised 
if an outburst of some sort had followed. 
But no outburst came ; the self-control 
which throughout had been the keynote 
of the girl's behaviour still held gotxl. 
She macle neither moan nor cr>% nor did 
she show the slightest tendency to faint 
or become hysterical, as Dr. WTntely 
had more than half expected she would 
do Only her eyes hurt him. The horror 
in them, the wistfulness, the pain so 
courageously held at bay, all made the 
little doctor feci, as he afterwards told 
his wife, inclined to make a fool of him- 
self. ” She was wonderful — amazing — 
that bit of a thing with her great grey 
eyes and her white face,” he told Mrs 
Whitely later in the evening. ” She 
behaved splendidly— no fuss, no tears, 
no carrying on in any way. It was just 
the finest show of courage and self- 
control I have ever seen. And it wasn't 
that she didn’t care, or took the thinf; 
lightly. It was sheer strength of 
cliaracter.” 

Miss Hester echoed the doctor’s words 
when, hurrying to the Manor House in 
response to Jennings's summons, she 
f<iund Rosemary quietly giving orders, 
and calming the over-excited sobbing 
servants. 

” Oh, do stop crying and making a 
noise ! ” Miss Hester heard her say in 
her clear young voice, not petulantly, 
but with a note of quiet .scorn which had 
its due effect. ” You will make things 
worse for yourselves, and for everybody 
else.” But when she joined Miss Hc.ster 
in the drawing-room she clung for a 
moment to the elder woman, her little 
white face looking pathetically young 
and wi.stful. ” I am glad you have 
come,” she said, ” It was good of you 


to come so quickly. Mr. Smith has been 
so kind, too." She indicated the tall 
stranger who came forward from the 
window, and Miss Hester was instantly 
struck by the quiet strength of the 
man's face, the straightforward glance 
of his blue eyes. 

" Poor Mrs. Sterndale I " she thought. 
" She need not have worried over the 
child's friendship for this man." And a 
little whimsical picture of the visit 
Grace had paid her only a few days 
before came flashing back to her, as 
such visions will do even at the most 
tragic moments of life. 

" Rosemary has made friends with 
this man, and neither Geoffrey nor 1 
know him," Grace had said. " And 
Geoffrey has allowed her to ask him 
down here for a week-end ; and it 
.seems so rash. This man may be a mere 
adventurer " Miss Hester remembered 
her own answer as clearly as her visitor’s 
f|uestion : " I believe in the instinct 

of a girl like Rosemary. Your little 
daughter has a great deal of discern- 
ment and common-sense." These were 
her -i^ords. " She would never for an 
instant have made friends with a mere 
adventurer : and, after all. if you and 
Mr. Sterndale don't like him you need 
not have him again. But I pm my faith 
on Rosemary's instincts." 

" And I was right to pin my faith 
on them," the little lady reflected now, 
as the man i ailed John Smith spoke to 
her in Ins quiet voice. " This man is 
straight through and through ; and, in 
any case, he is old enough to be the 
child’s lather." 

So her thoughts ran on as she noted 
the plentiful *?trew'ing of grey threads in 
the sti anger’s dark hair and beard, the 
lines about his eyes, and the bent 
shoulders. 

•' Only somehow his eyes belie the 
rest of him," she thought. " They are 
so bright and clear. But what has he 
been through to make them .so haunt- 
ingly sad ? " 

There was little enough to be done 
in the house which had with such tragic 
suddenness been turned into a house of 
mourning. The doctor and the nurse he 
had summoned were upstairs in the 
room tci which all that was mortal of 
Geoffrey and ‘his w ife had been carried ; 
and Miss Hester found herself chiefly 
busied in helping Rosemary despatch 
necessary telegrams, and in persuading 
her to take necessary nourishment. John 
Smith had at once sugg#‘sted trans- 
ferring himself and his luggage to the 
village inn, saying that he would prefer 
to remain in the neighbourhood for a 
few days, in case there might be any 
small way in which he could help Rose- 
mary, But Miss Hester I'lrmly refused 
to allow liim to carry out his suggestion 

" The inn is a mo.st uncomfortable 
little hole," she said, with her kindly 


snide. " You are certainly not to go 
there. I have a spare room, and a servant 
who will take excellent care of you. 
You must be my guest for the present, 
if you will forgive me for not being at 
home myself. I mean to stay with 
Rosemary, at least until some of her 
own people come." 

" 1 wish you could stay after they do 
come," the girl exclaimed. ** Aunt 
Bertha thinks me tout ce qu*tl y a d*incon- 
venahle ; and I have never seen father’s 
cousin, Bertram Sterndale ; and some- 
how they all seem to be greater strangers 
to me than you and Mr. John. 1 like 
that name better than Mr. Smith," she 
added, a tiny smile flickering over her 
w'hite face, making it look more pathetic. 

" I shall stay here as long as you 
W'ant me," Miss Hester said firmly. 
“And 1 am deaf to all remonstrances 
from you, Mr. John, if I may adopt 
Rosemary’s name," she added, turning 
to him. " IMcase go over to my little 
house, and make yourself at home 
there." 

" But 1 have no credentials," the man 
said gently. " I am a perfect stranger to 
you I have no guarantees of my ow^n 
respectability." 

" Sometimes one acts without asking 
for guarantees," Miss Hester answered, 
her grey eyes looking full into his blue 
ones " My house and ho.spitality arc 
at your disposal, and I should like to 
ask you to remember some famous 
w’ords referring to strangers and angels. 
1 hose old words still hold good, and at 
a time like this w'c more than ever 
remember them You will be a welcome 
guest." 

Chapter 3CV1. 

Aunt and Niece. 

The funeral w^as over. Geoffrey Stern- 
tlale and (irace, his wife, were laid to 
rest in the little churchyard a stone’s- 
throw' from their owm park, and the 
great crowd of villagers and neighbours 
who had come to pay their last tribute 
of respect to the dead man and his wife 
had melted away. Only John Smith 
remaiiUHl standing under the church- 
yard wall, looking across at the open 
gravx round which lay the great heaps 
of wTeaths that had been sent as tokens 
of respect and affection The heavy 
scent of roses and hhes floated across to 
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In n mist of vronn the gardens lie ; 

The happy birds go singing by ; 

The sweet-breathed hyacinth is up : 

Tha tulip lifts a paintad cup. 

The farmer whistles at his plough ; 

The maple shows a tasselled bough ; 

The swarming elm-buds ere uncurled. 

For God has breathod upon His world. 

Mary Frances Butts 


Rosemary 

him as he stood in the place where he 
had stood throughout the ceremony, a 
little rcmovecl from the crowd of 
mourners and friends, but watching 
them all intently — watching, above all 
the slim figure of the girl whose eyes 
looked across the churchyard with a 
tearless and steadfast gaze, which, in 
some strange fashion, was more heart- 
breaking than any demonstration of 
grief. 

John Smith was the last person to 
pass out through the lych-gate under 
the overarching boughs of the greit 
chestnut tree that flanked it, and as 
he turned into the lane leading to 
the village a blackbird’s fluting song 
trilled out triumphantly, and the liquid 
notes and the words to which he had 
just listened joined- themselves together 
in the listener's brain : " In sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection " 
..." the gate of death." The gate ? 
And a gate must infallibly lead somc- 
w'hcre. Annihilation, eternal sleep, 
these were not implied by the word 
" gate." Rather the gate of death led 
into a new life ; the ring in that as.scr- 
tion of a sure and rertam hope gave a 
sense of assurance, even of joy. 

WTiilst the stranger wflio had so sud- 
denly been thru.st into the very heart 
of her life was making his way to the 
cottage by the steep upland lane, Rose- 
mary drove back to the Manor House 
in company with relations, who were 
either entirely unknown to her or in 
every way entirely alien to her. Miss 
Hester had gone to her owm home on 
the day Bertha Sterndale reached the 
Manor, and on her return from the 
funeral Hosemjiry found herself sur- 
rounded by people who were all more or 
le.ss strangers. 

She had lunched upstairs in her own 
sitting-room, waited upon by old Marie, 
who had wept herself nearly ill over the 
tragic death of the mistress she had 
served so devotedly for twenty-one years 
But after the funeral it seemed to be 
taken for granted that the girl should 
join the rest of the party for tea in the 
drawing-room, and having realised what 
was expected of her, she played her part 
with a fine dignity and courage. Jennings 
the butler, as he expressed it afterwards 
in the housekeeper’s room, " put Miss 
Bertha in her place," by standing the 
tea-table in front of Rosemary, and 
indicating plainly that it was her busi- 
ness to play the hostess, and the girl 
rose to the occasion. Very quietly but 
decidedl}' she accepted the position 
which was hers, and Mrs. Merraby mur- 
mured to an elderly spinster who sat 
next her : " Wlia lever Rosemary may 
or may not lack there is no doubt she 
has character." 

No ; there was no doubt she had 
character I The executors of her father’s 
will also agreed on that score, when, on 
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the foliowini? morning they summoned 
her to the library to hear particulars of 
(»€offrey's imU and to discuss her own 
future The larger number of those 
who had journeyed to Grenlake for the 
funeral had left on the previous day, 
but liertha Sterndale remained. Colonel 
and Mrs Bertram Sterndale, Geoffrey’s 
cousins, and another cousin from York- 
shire, a big burly man, one Douglas 
Man vers whose great booming voice 
seemed to match his huge frame 
Gcofirey’s solicitor Mr Vullaton, had 
also renamed at the Manor House for 


the night, and it was this assembled 
party which awaited Rosemary when 
she entered the library on that July 
morning " 

Her face was still very white, but 
there was no shyness or shrinking in her 
manner She had not been brought up 
to be shrinking or shy, and as Colonel 
Sterndale pushed forward a chair for 
her, she sat down with a composure and 
a total lack of self-consciousness which 
made the Colonel's wife tighten her thin 
lips and inwardly murmur " Cold and 
heartless " 


" The position Is a rather curious one," 
Mr Vullaton began, as he drew the will 
from its envelope and slowly turned the 
pages " There is no necessity to pursue 
the old-fashioned methods of reading 
this to the assembled company " He 
glanced at the five people before him 
" It is. I am sure, quite sufficient to state 
that this will was drawn up six months 
ago, that Mr Sterndale’s property, with 
the exception of a few legacies, was left 
unreservedly to his wnfe, and that upon 
the death of Mrs Geoffrey Sterndale the 
whole property passed to their daughter 
Rosemary The executors of the will are, 
as you know. Colonel Bertram Sterndale 
and Mr Douglas Manvers 
But no guardian is ap- 
pointed for Miss Rose- 
mary Ow mg to the tragic 
events of tlie last few days, 
she becomes sole mistress 
of the Manor House and 
the land appertaining to 
it I verything passes to 
her in her own right " 

But dear me^" Colonel 
Sterndale said rather pom- 
pously , "a young girl of 
her age cannot be left 
without a suitable guard- 
ian She cannot possibly 
administer her own affairs 
It IS unthinkable 1 ion 
elude that her executors 
can appoint a guardian ^ 
Mr Vullaton smiled 
” I am afraid her cxecu 
tors have no powers tc 
do anything b‘>ond their 
actual executor duties 
Possibly " — he looked at 
Bertha, and from her to 
her niece — possibly Miss 
Bertha Sterndale and Mi^s 
Rosemary may be able to 
make some arrangement ’ 
" No doubt wc shall be 
able to manage some 
thing," Bertha answered 
m her cold clear voice 
' A good many arrange 
ments will have to be 
made " 

" My own feeling is that 
it would be far better to 
let this house for the 
present," Mr Manvers put m in his 
booming voice. " And Rosemary could 
stay about amongst friends and rela- 
tions Wc shall be very pleased to sec 
her in Yorkshire, and no doubt you, 
Bertram " 

" Certainly, of course," Bertram an- 
swered quickly, without looking at his 
wife, whose lips tightened again rather 
ominously. " I agree with you , it might 
be much wiser to let the Manor House 
for a time." 

" But I don't want to let it," Rose- 
mary said quietly, and with a decision 
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it was impossible to mistake. It is my 
home, and I mean to live here. Thank 
you very much for asking me to stay 
with you.'* She looked at the two men 
who had invited her. Perhaps some 
day you will let me go to you ; but— 
now *' — her voice shook — ** I think I 
would rather stay in my own home." 

" You seem to have very independent 
ideas," Mrs. Bertram said acidly. " You 
are very young to make up your mind 
so decidedly without the advice of your 
elders." 

Rosemary's eyes met the hard eyes 
which looked at her with such appraising 
coldness, and the faintest suspicion of a 
smile hovered over her lips. 

" I’ve always learnt to be independent," 
she said simply. " When mother and I 
were at Dragnon she liked me to do all 

I could to help her, and I've always " 

" Stood on your own feet," Douglas 
Manvers said heartily. " Well, so much 
the more credit to you. I blame nobody 
for independence ; like ’em for it, in fact. 
No doubt you and your Aunt Bertha 
will come to some arrangement between 
you ; and if you ever care to come and 
see us in Yorkshire, you’ll be welcome." 

" Thank goodness your invitation was 
not accepted," Maria Sterndalc said to 
her husband, the Colonel, during their 
homeward journey. " I didn’t take to 
Rosemary at all. She is far too composed 
for me. I would rather have a girl who 
cried and clung to one and asked lor help 
and advice," 

The Colonel did not smile outw’ardly ; 
he was better trained than to smile at 
an> statement made by his wife. But 
he smiled inwardly. For himself, he had 
liked the girl with the steady eyes and 
quiet manner ; ho had liked her self- 
reliance and courage ; the weeping, 
clinging type of female made no appeal 
to him, and he secretly felt considerable 
admiration for the little lonely mistress 
of the Manor. 

" It will be a strange life for her," he 
said reflectively. " She is absolute 
mistress of everything." 

" An absurd position for a girl of her 
age, not quite twenty-one," his wife 
sniffed. " Bertha will, of course, go and 
live there to look after her ; but even so 
the whole position is preposterous." 

She would have called it still more 
preposterous could she have overheard 
the coversation between aunt and niece 
on that same evening, when, the rest of 
the guests having departed, Bertha and 
Rosemary were left alone. It was Bertha 
who first broached the subject of the 
girl and her future, as they sat in the 
drawing-room after dinner, watching the 
light slowly fade in the western sky, and 
the rooks wheel homewards above the 
elm trees beyond the garden. 

During dinner, in the presence of the 
servants, the talk had been jerky and 
perfunctory, but now that the two were 


alone, Bertha leant back in the big 
armchair by the window, and looked out 
at the daffodil sky and the homing rooks 
with an expression of profound dis- 
satisfaction. 

" Good gracious ! what a life, buried 
here in the depths of the country ! " 
she exclaimed. " But it will have to be 
done." 

" What will have to be done. Aunt 
Bertha ? " Rosemary questioned from 
her place on the wide window-seat, 
where she sat with her head leaning 
against the woodwork, looking out into 
the fragrant summer twilight. " And 
why do you hate life in the country ? ’’ 

" Because I don’t care for backwaters ; 
I like to go in the middle of the stream. 
I am a Londoner to my finger lips ; but 
of course, if I must give up my London 
life — well, I suppose I must." 

" W’hy should you give up your 
London life ? And what did you mean 
when you said it will have to be done ? " 
Rosemary looked steadily into her aunt’s 
coldly handsome face, and clasped her 
hands round her knees as she leant 
forward to scrutinise that lady more 
closely. " I don’t understand." 

" Really, in some ways you are rather 
dense, Rosemary," her aunt said irrit- 
ably, " though your poor father had 
such an extraordinary opinion of your 
brains. Surely even you, unconvention- 
ally as you have been brought up, must 
realise that you can't live here alone ? 
Naturally, I shall have to give up London 
and liVL here with you ; that is what must 
be done. I am your nearest relation, 
and I must look after you." 

"I'm afraid I don't really see why 
you must," Rosemary answered quietly. 
" I never thought of asking you to do 
such a thing." 

"Asking me?" Bertha stared. "It 
is my business to come, whether you 
ask me or not." 

" Oh, but I don’t think so ! " Rosemary 
said sweetly. " You see, Aunt Bertha, 
you don’t really like me, do you ? " 

" You arc talking nonsense, and rather 
rude nonsense." Bertha flushed angrily. 

" I didn’t mean to be rude " — Rose- 
mary’s voice was very earnest — " but 
It is better to speak quite plainly and 
say just what one means. In the Ixittom 
of your heart, you don’t really like me, 
and we have different ways of looking 
at everything. We should not be happy 
together." 

" That has nothing to do with it. As 
your father’s sister it is my duty to 
come and take care of you, unless you 
choose to make your homo with me in 
town." 

Rosemary shook her head. 

" Thank you very much," she said ; 

" but I couldn’t do that. All these 
days since — since it happened, I’ve been 
thinking about what I have to do, and 
I know that I must try to carry out hero 
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Rosemary 

all that father would have liked. 1 
know quite a good deal already about 
the estate. I have been so much with 
him, and he has talked to me of all his 
plans and hopes. I must stay here and 
do my best. He has taught me so much. 
I have been learning all about the estate 
as if I were a boy ! ’’ 

" But you can’t stay alone." Bertha’s 
tones had increased in irritation. " Do 
for goodness' sake be reasonable, Rose- 
mary. A girl of twenty can’t live alone, 
even though she is in the absurd position 
of being mistress of a house and estate." 

" I know I can’t live alone ; but, 
Aunt Bertha — please don’t think I want 
to be rude — I am quite sure you and I 
would not be happy together." 

" You have said that before, so I 
suppose you mean it." 

" Yes, I mean it ; and please don’t 
be vexed. You would be wretched out 
of London, you have said so. We have 
nothing really in common ; we should 
jar on each other all the time. And," 
she added shrewdlv " you are only 
offering to come because you think it is 
your duty, not because you love me ’’ 

There was a little quaver in her voice 
as she spoke the last words, but her aunt 
was too self-absorbed to notice it. 

" I have no wish to force myself upon 
you," she said stiffly ; " and I cannot 
pretend I have the least desire to live in 
the country. But, although you are your 
own mistress, I feel I ought to advise you 
where you are necessarily ignorant." 

" Please do advdse me, Aunt Bertha," 
Rosemary said gently . but her aunt 
stirred impatiently. 

" Oh, yes, I quite understand. You 
will listen to my advdee, and then go 
your own way. However, I shall advise 
you nevertheless, my conscience urges 
me to do that. You must have a suitable 
chaperone here, and as soon as possible. 
What steps do you think of taking 
about it ? " 

" I only wish I could have Miss 
Hester," the girl said wistfully. "If she 
had not got her own cottage I could have 
asked her to come here." 

" My dear child, don’t talk nonsense. 
Miss Hester, as you call her, is a woman 
of independent means, not a poor lady 
looking out for work. Certainly she is 
eccentric enough for anything, and a 
good deal of a sentimental fool." 

The contempt in Bertha’s tones 
brought a flash of colour to Rosemary’s 
face, her eyes gleamed. 

" If being good to every living soul is 
eccentricity, then Miss Hester is eccentric, 
and I am glad she is," the girl said 
hotly. " And if being the soul of love is 
sentimental folly, then I hope she will go 
on being a sentimental fool." 

" Dear me, you are a violent cham- 
pion, my dear child," Bertha laughed. 

" Your Miss Hester seems to act very 
impulsively. 1 understand she has taken 



RosMiiary 

in that John Smith man witli whom } ou 
made friends. WTiy did she do that ? 

'* Because she was sorry for him, and he 
was a stranger and alone, Aunt Bertha.** 
Rosemary's voice lost its vehemence, 
she spoke gravely. *' I can*t understand 
why people who go to church and call 
themselves Christians, don't seem to act 
up to what the Bible says,** 

** Rosemary, horw dreadfully crude you 
are ! We don't go about talking of the 
Bible in that pre>historic way.** 


vntiat is your 
Vocation f 

It is not necessary to tell my edu- 
cated readers that " vocation liter- 
ally means *‘ calling,” from the Latin 
vofo, 1 call (rora/Ms, called). 

This original significance has been 
lost sight of in our current use of the 
term as synonymous with ” (X'cupa- 
tion,” e g., His calling was that of 
an electrical engineer.*’ 

And yet there is a sense in which 
every ” calling ” should have in its 
origin some definite appeal to the 
faculties and fitness of the human 
being, or else it will not turn out to 
be much of a Miccess. 

A ” religious vocation ” is some- 
times used in a narrow sense. But 
all life IS God’s, and every' one of 
us has a religious vocation, stnctly' 
speaking. The fundamental vocation 
of everyone is surely to lx* a Chris- 
tian, a follower of Chri-^t, a ” partaker 
of the Heavenly’ calling.” This does 
not, however, mean that we are to be 
all alike. There are many ty’pes of 
Cliristians. St. John was not tlic 
same as St. Peter. ” God's thought 
for each of us *’ expressed in ” God's 
call ” ; that is not identical for 
every human being. But let us each 
remember that ” Life is the ordered 
response to the upward call of firxl,” 

Associated with the word ” call- 
ing,” in the New Testament, wc 
have the word ” gifts.” ” 'Hie gifts 
and calling of God are without 
repentance ” (Rom. xi. 29). And 
the connection between the two Ls 
obvious. It is a serious thing to have 
” gifts,” if they are wilfully allowed 
to he dormant. And if a profession, 
or occupation of any sort, be not 
also in .some way a ” vocation,” it 
cannot contain the elements of 
success. The Christian ministry, for 
example, must be not only a profes- 
sion but a vocation, for those who 


** And don't we try to do what the 
Bible tells us ? ” Rosemary's brows 
drew together. ** It says so plainly : 

‘ 1 was a stranger and ye took Me in * ; 
and yet when somebody does take in a 
stranger, and tries to make him happy, 
you call that person eccentric and 
sentimental.*' 

'* You really can*t fit the Bible into 
every act of ordinary life.** Bertha said 
sharply. *' Your upbringing has been 
so odd that I suppose one must overlook 


would exercise it. It is most im- 
portant to remember this, in choosing 
an occupation for life. The phrase, 
"That state of life unto wdiich it shall 
please God to ca// me,” has a signifi- 
cance. How’ often, by’ the way, this 
sentence from the catechism is mis- 
understood. interpreted as " unto 
which it /ias pleased Gtxl to call me,” 
as if immovability' w'cre the Divine 
law of life ! 

" How am I to find out my true 
vocation ? '’ a reader may object. 

'S’ou will find light in this, as in 
other perplexities, by means of 
I^ay^er. Taking for granted what 
I have t»egun by' say'ing. that the 
first vocation of each one of us is to 
be a Christian, wc may go on to get 
help by* bringing our difficulties to 
the Source of all Wisdom, and 
asking for the special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit : " Understanding, 

counsel, a sound mind ’' How 
much is included here * But, with 
prayer, we must exercise intelli- 
gence in the matter. 

It is w'ell, first of all, to consideT 
our own station in life, our position, 
c>ur duties and responsibilities. We 
must remember that God, our Father, 
clfx?.s not call to us tantalisingly 
through a door irrevocably' closed. 

Take a ty'pical instance : that of a 
girl who feels that she has a medical 
" vocation.” Her future, it is true, 
is assured. But that Is not the point. 
She has intelligence that would 
as.similate the training ; she has the 
love and craving to help humanity 
that characterise the true Healer. 
It is her one ambition to fit herself 
to join the rank.s of w'omcn d(x;tors. 

Bui she has special home claims. 
She has no sister ; a frail mother 
depends upon her care ; a father 
and brothers look to her for the many 
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your abnormal ideas. But we needn’t 
waste time in discussing them. As you 
have definitely decided that you do not 
care to live with me, we must look round 
for a suitable lady to take you under her 
wing ; and I do sincerely trust she will 
be able to cure you of some of 
your unorthodox notions. Un- To 
conventionality may be interest- 
ing, but it does not pay — believe 
me, it is always a mistake, and 
it doesn't pay.’* 


little offices that make the home com- 
fortable and attractive ; for the 
grace and charm of domestic inter- 
course after the day's work for all is 
done. Her time is full, and more 
than full, from morning to night. 

But, oh, the tasks are .so trivi il, 
she thinks impatiently. ” My voca- 
tion,” she may miserably' rcfiect, " is 
not to see that the drawing-room 
is du.sted, or that the meals come up 
to time, to play accompaniments for 
the boys, or read the paper to my 
mother. Anybody could do that ! 
While I might be doing fine work in 
my profession ! ” And so she frets 
and chafes, and docs ill what comes 
to her hand. 

Your profession ? Yes, it might be 
that. But what of your vocation f 
Is it true that anybody else couUl 
do w'hat you do ? 

Do not look at details, but regard 
y'oiir life as a whole. Has not God 
shown y'ou what is His thought for 
you by the very circumstances of 
your environment, so different from 
that of many girls ? 

If y^ou were free to leave home, 
your " vocation ” might be plain 
enough. Now, surely, the medical 
" vocation ” is not, and cannot be, 
yours. 

" That is all very well ; but why 
have I these gifts, and this desire 
for ministering to others, if they are 
of no use ? ” 

Hut make them of use ! Utilise 
your clear intelligence by rendering 
your household tasks fair and orderly, 
keeping them in their proper place, 
not magnifying them so as to " fuss ” 
like the stupid housekeeper. Emplo>' 
the sense of proportion, the accuracy 
you would need in a profession, to 
turn your domesticity into a fine 
art. 


Tow own Pxofoioaco 
Mot aocossorllj l>ocldio This 


By 

LXtsY WAT80M 



What la your VocatioaT 


Show your insight into human 
nature, which as a doctor you 
would require, in getting on 
with servants and those about you. 
Utilise your longing to help humanity 
by helping and ministering to those 
near to you, making the invalid's lot 
easier to bear, brightening the home 
life by the sense of humour which 
I trust you possess. Don't pose 
while doing this as a " blessed 
martyr," and you will find your 
vocation in being " the Angel in the 
House." 

There was a girl, centuries ago, 
who grew up in the old Palace of 
Westminster with a definite sense 
of her vocation. She was the grand- 
niece of Edward the Confessor, and 
was sheltered by him, together with 
her brother, sister, and her widowed 
mother, IVincess Agatha, sister of 
the Queen of Hungary. Her father 
was the son of Edmund Ironside, 
King of the West Saxons, and died 
in England in 1057, immediately 
after his return from banishment. 

The child Margaret, of whom I am 
wTiting, was then about tivelve yeans 
old. She must have seen the be- 
ginnings of our present Westminster 
Abbey rise, as slu* lived in West- 
minster Palace from (about) 1057 
to 1067. She was well educated, 
being taught by l.anfranc, after- 
wards Aichbishop of C'anterbury. 
I'here is much to show* that she w^as 
studious and of a deeply religious 
character, happy in her adopted 
home, but looking forward to the 
cloister, which was at that time 
con.sidcred as the goal of the reli- 
gious life, as w^ell as the fitting shelter 
for a high-born maiden, from a very 
stormy w'orld. 

When Edward the Confessor died, 
the Norman William issued an edict 
tliat the family, so long sheltered 
in his Palace, should leave England. 
Accordingly, they set sail for Hun- 
gary, but were so driven and tossed 
by the winds that they made for the 
Firth of I'orth in Scotland. Here 
the poor creatures landed, and sat 
down to rest on a great block of 
stone, sending a message to the King 
of Scotland in Dunfermline Castle. 

I like to think of the sronc, w^hen 
royal Malcolm Canmore, a tall hand- 
some man of alxiut forty years of age, 
with hair of ruddy gold, wearing an 
eagle's feather in his cap, came riding 
up at the head ol liis cavalcade and 


perceived the lovely girl, beautiful 
and graceful even in her piteous 
plight, with her mother, sister, and 
brother shivering on the rock. 

He ordered at once that litters 
should be brought for the ladies and 
a horse for the Prince ; so they all 
gratefully accepted liis hospitality 
and returned with him to the Castle. 
A rough w'ild place it was in those 
days for ladies accustomed to the 
English Court at Westminster ; but 
they adapted themselves to their 
surroundings, and the Prince was 
made one of the King’s suite. 
The natural thing soon happened, 
and the King, who w^as a widower, 
fell in love with his beautiful guest, 
Margaret. He wrished to make her 
his Queen, but she was intending to 
take the veil with her sister, and 
refused. The cloister, she said, was 
her vocation. Her religious training, 
her disposition, her early associations, 
all had prepared her for this lot, 
which she had contemplated from 
early childhood 

But at last Margaret perceived the 
will of (yod in the matter, and, after 
much delay, the marriage \vas solem- 
nised in the chapel of the Castle in 
1070. 

And lunv began a new* era for 
Scotland. The Queen set herself to 
make the Court a centre from which 
refining power should spread througli 
the land. She had sense to see tluit 
the Court must be a school of manners, 
and that state and dignity were 
essential here, in place of wild rough- 
ness ; so she ordered gold and siK'er 
vessels for the royal table, and rich 
robes for herself and the King, " not 
b( ‘cause the lionours of the w’orld 
delighted her," but because kingly 
dignity required it. 

She appointed herself ladies in 
waiting, and taught them to sew' 
beautilully. A Royal Needlework 
Society was in practical operation 
at Dunfermline Castle eight and a 
half centuries ago! And not only 
did Queen Margaret bring refine- 
ment into the life hitherto lived at 
Court ; she was able to do much ior 
the help of the people. There were 
lew laws in those days, and the King 
used to put into her hands the 
petitions he received. She would sit 
for hours on the stone, that still bears 
her name, listening to appeals from 
the poor and oppressed. Sometimes, 
when she wanted more money for 


her poor, she would pretend to steal 
from the King, and nothing delighted 
him more than to catch her with 
her little hand full of gold pieces I 

She had eight children of her own, 
who were most carefully trained. 
One of them, Matilda, became the 
wife of Henry I. of England, and was 
called " Good Queen Maud." Three 
of her sons ruled Scotland in suc- 
cession, and ruled it well. Margaret 
was one of the most learned women of 
her time, and did much to promote 
the cause of education in Scotland. 
Probably we ow^c it to her influence, 
in the first instance, that Edinburgh 
now stands so high as an educational 
centre. But she never " posed " as 
superior to her untutored husband. 
He could not even read ; but he used 
to kiss the letters in her book of the 
Gospels. She made religion beautiful 
to him, and to all about her. She 
never forgot to be charming. 

It would l)c impossible to tell all 
that she did for the revival of 
religion ; for example, until she 
came, the observance of Sunday had 
fallen into neglect, churches into 
ruins, and morality was at a low 
ebb. All this, as far as in her lay, 
she altered. 

She w'as said to be " of incom- 
ptirable l)eauty and of jocund 
speech." It is also evident that she 
was winsome, with a sense of humour. 
Her death, at the early age of forty- 
seven, was a calamity, but her w'ork 
lives still. 

Of course, in estimating all this, 
the conditions of the time must 
be taken into account ; but it can 
be truly said of Queen Margaret 
that " she did w’hat she could." 

Is her life too remote from our owm 
times to contain any lesson for the 
British girl of to-day ? Surely not ! 

At a {>eriod when saintliness was 
connected with the cloister and 
retirement from the world, Margaret 
proved, even to those w^ho held this 
ideal, that saintliness may be attained 
in the right fulfilment of daily duties. 
The w'orld is the better now' bccau.st* 
she lived in it. 

And the point of her story does 
not lie, after all, in the contrast of 
these tw o separate ideals. The lesson 
to be learnt, deducting all that belongs 
to an earlier age, is simply this : 
God’s vocation for us may not be that 
for which we deem ourselves most 
fitted, and of which we fondly dream. 
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The Watteaneique 
Bed-room 


For tte OIrl wte 
Wnts o IMotlae- 
tlvo WU^om 


By Mn. OOllDOlf- 
WTABIMU 


** Futurism is riffht out/' I am informed 
at the shops, and the statement is borne 
out by the fact that jazz cretonnes and 
cubist ornaments' have been marked 
down to figures that testify to their lapse 
from favour. Futurism in interior 
decoration seems to me to have been 
largely confined to the Teutonic races ; 
for although there have been distin- 
guished artists of this school among 
those of Latin descent, their women- 
kind have consistently turned the cold 
shoulder on curtains, hangings, and wall- 
papers of eccentric design and still more 
eccentric tint. With the Frenchwoman, 
for instance, the pastel colouring and 
elegance of design that we associate with 
Watteau and Fragonard, have ne\ er lost 
their attraction ; and it is noticeable 
that in uur reaction from our late excur- 
sions into extreme modernism in decora- 
tion, ^^c ourselves are rc\erting to the 
eighteenth ccntur>' cult of the delicate 
and the feminine note. The pendulum 
has swung back once again to the 
Watteauesque 

When Watteau depicted his court lady 
and hus Amaryllis, he loved to dress 
them in toft blues and mauves ; and it 
is these two shades in combination that 
I would propose for my Watteauesque 
bed -room. Of course, were we living in 
times of plenty, I might allow my extra- 
>agant fancy to run riot in curtains of 
sliot mauve-and-blue taffetas, bordered 
with a fine lace of gold thread, after the 
style of tlie boudoirs of his period ; but 
since we are living in defiance of a six- 
shilling income tax, I intend to achieve 
my effect in a different manner. The 
pale mauve I propose to introduce — not 
in my curtains, but in my walls, u.sing 
a plain colour w'ash, and employing two 
coats, or even three, till I .secure the 
depth of tone that I am visualising. 
And in this connection 1 may remark 
that depth and darkness are by no 
means synonymou.s terms. Depth is a 
matter of quality and inten.sity, dark- 
nes.s one of tone, a fact which one does 
well to impress at an early stage upon 
one's decorator. 

Now pale mauve is a colour to which 
we have been little accustomed of late 
in our walls ; but I have found from 
experience that it is not only extremely 
efiective, but it makes a beautiful back- 


ground for pictures and mirrors. If your 
paint happens to be of white in a good 
condition, I should suggest no alteration, 
but if this needs to be done up, I should 
tr>' the effect, on a small portion, of dis- 
tempering it in the same colour as the 
walls. Some of the foremost decorators 
of the present day are averse from dif- 
ferentiating walls and woodwork in 
cases where w’all-paper is not employed ; 
but this is a matter which must be 
decided by the proportions and general 
architecture of the individual house. 

For the curtains I have in mind a 
certain French print, in w’hich small and 
exceedingly dainty woodland scenes of 
a Watteauesque type arc displayed 
among alluring little groups of harps and 
violas, such as the artists of the period 
used so largely in their decorative works. 
These musical instruments are garlanded 
with little blue ribbon.s, making a charm- 
ing effect again.st the creamy back- 
ground with the tiny black pin.spots. 
These curtains I would line with an un- 
fad cable blue casement cloth in a soft 
pastel shade. 

For the bedstead walnut inset with 
panels of gilt cane w'ould be ideal, but 
here again w'e can compromise. The 
appropriate note may well be struck in 
connection with an ordinar>’ metal bed- 
stead by means of a lace spread on a 
foundation of mercerised sateen in blue, 
a dainty wTeath of silken flowers in 
mauve and blue with leaves of myrtle 
green being set in one corner. These 
flowers represent no difluulty for home 
manufacture, for they may be fashioncti 
with equal success from lengths of 
narrow riblxin or from odds and ends of 
.satin from one's piece-bag. Or one can 
devise an effective spread from a square 
of the cretonne framed in a Ixirdering 
of the casement cloth, confi rring on tlie 
head and foot of the bedstead a stiff 
slip-on cover of the same Watteau print. 

if the wardrobe should happen, as I 
hope it may, to have glass panels iaset 
into its front, tightly stretched curtains 
of the blue casement will add a welcome 
touch of colour to the woodwork. 

As for the dressing-table, a good effect 
may be secured by utilising for this 
purpose an old-fashioned card -table with 
a top that permits itself to be doubled 
up for everyday use. On this double 


top, which converts the table from a 
square into an oblong, set a tall mirror 
in a gilt frame, and place on either side 
a stately candlestick as lofty in dimen- 
sions as you can secure. \^en this is 
done, you will, I feel convinced, find 
that this arrangement suits better with 
your room than the ordinary swing- 
mirror and dressing-table of convention, 
for it will have introduced something of 
that picturesqueness that we find in 
the eighteenth century prints, which so 
often took for subject My Lady at her 
Toilette. 

For the cretonne-covered arm-chair 
and ottoman I would counsel a pillow 
apiece of blue Japanese silk (it is as 
inexpensive now as in pre-w'ar days), 
with a tiny cording in mauve silk to kee]) 
its ruchings or its gathers in place, and 
a mauve tassel at the corners. 

For the bed in its day dress 1 w'ould 
have one long bolster similarly covered, 
for purposes of '* show " alone. The 
fashion of a day-bolster of this kind, laid 
either at the extreme foot of the bed or 
just below the pillows, is being much 
affected just now\ It certainly relieves 
the cxce.ssive plainness that usually 
characterises this feature of the room. 

I often leave the matter of the carpet 
till the last, since this, almost more than 
any other portion of one’s furnishings, 
is so much more a matter of what one 
can afford than of what one would like. 
An economical choice w'ould be a cork 
linoleum in a dull blue, with a purple 
rug or two disposed in suitable places. 
Plain coloured lino is now obtainable in 
excellent shades and of a quality that 
promises good wear. If you cannot 
afford a pile carpet in shades of blue or 
purple, this would be a wise choice. 

On the mantelpiece I would have little 
figures of Watteauesque shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and, if possible, a long 
oval mirror in a gilt frame. And my 
electric fittings should he of the type that 
IS adorned with little garlands and fes- 
toons of gilt metal. But if such niceties 
should not come wdthin my compass, 1 
.should compromise with a good heart, 
knowing that if the items be but chosen 
wdth good taste, few will be captious 
enough to quarrel as to the details. 
After all, we can leave absolute accuracy 
to the museums. A bed-room is for rest. 


“ STITCHER V No. 39 
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The Question of a 
Dlsappoliited Woman 


We sat alone together, 

My empty heart and I — 

My lonely heart, 

My hungry, cheated heart — 

We sat and reasoned why. 

We asked each other why this thmg should be. 

We argued it together, dreanly, 

My hungry disappointed heart and I. 

For we had asked no more 
Than other women clamoured for, and got 
No, nor so much. We asked a place to store 
Our treasure-trove The nght to pour, and pour 
Life's wine away. We did not want to take. 

But, just to give, and give — for giving's sake. 

O God » O God ! " I said 
“ The other women cry to Thee for bread. 

But give me crumbs . 1 shall be satisfied. 

Give me the right to open my heart wide 
I would expend. Tis thus that women grow 
Lord, pity me. For Thou liast made me so ! " 

He heard me. Yes, He heard. 

But life had slipped. 

And He had said no word 
(Or thus I thought), and so 
I put my hand out, one dark night, and gripped 
His garment's hem . for He is very nigh 
To all who call upon Him I had cned. 

And He was there, beside 
My pillow So, I said 

" Now Ihou art here, I will not let Thee go 
Till Thou hast answer^ 

My earnest questioning. 

Explained away this thing 
For here am I, 

Thy creature, and I cannot understand 
Why Thou, Who openest Thy bounteous Hand 
And satisfiest birds and beasts and fiowxrs 
With golden sunbeams and with silver showers. 

And sendest winds to bless the violet, 

Canst so forget 

A woman . . yea, a woman Thou hast set 
Upon this earth, whether she will or no 
What has she done, that Thou should'st serve 
her so ? 

Lord there is comfort in Thee, when great ills 
Afflict mankind. And when our erring wills 
Lead us astray. 

Then Thou hast planned a way 
To rescue us And, in the hour of death. 

Thy Life will tnumph, so the Scripture saith . . . 
But — I can bring Thee no smooth shibboleth — 

I ask to-day, 

What hast Thou got to say 

To women, in whose ears the crushing * Nay * 

Has sounded forth ? Is there a salve ? If so, 

1 want to let the other women know." 


By 

FAT mCBFAWN 


" My little one” He said, 

** You, who have cried so piteously for bread, 

But have not known 

That woman does not live by bread alone 
In joy's swift ecstasy, or sorrow's night. 

Can tempting viands lure her appetite ^ 

And yet she lives I ... And is it, then, too much 
To think that He, 

Who made a woman's frame so skilfully. 

And can sustain it without wheaten bread, 

Can also see her spirit-nature fed ? 

What ? Shall I let her life limp on a crutch ^ 

And leave her passionate heart uncomforted ^ 

" Why, Who first thought of Womansoul, and made 
her ^ 

Whose musings moulded her ^ Whose hands arrayed 
her 

In fold on fold of winsome wistfulness ^ 

Oh, It was I ! 

And yet, when women cry. 

And seek for words to utter their distress, 

They pray as though I neither know nor care , 

As though Chance fashioned Woman, unaware 

They weep ! And how they sigh t 

As though I had a grudge against them, 1 1 

” And thou would' st grow 

But how do lilies grow? They never fret 

Nor grieve because they think I may forget 

Their daily dole of sun and silver dew 

They never strive 

To keep themselves alive, 

As human c features do 

They never beckon far-off Happiness, 

Nor beat back coming Woe 
I care for them , and shall I love thee less ^ 

Not so, child ! Oh, not so f ** 

" But life has slipped away," I w^hispered then 
" There’s no time left for wands to blow again 
And change my desert to a garden fair. 

Look in my face I Look at my whit’nmg hair > " 

" No * time ' ^ Nay, that is true ! But,” answered He, 
” Wert thou not fashioned for Eternity ? 

Oh, tarry thou My leisure, child ; for, see, 

It doth not yet appear what thou shall be ” 

m ^ * 

And so. I am just living by the day. 

With just sufficient grace 
To fill my own small place. 

With just enough of quiet happiness 

To spill a little here and there , to bless 

Some lonelier heai t on some more straightened way. 

I do not cry nor clamour any more , 

Nor shake the fast-locked door 
1 am so sure that He Who holds the key 
On the right day wall open it for me. 
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Her Restful 
Afternoon 


AU whm WmtMl wm m 

little Fmm ud Qwtot 


aonUUlY BROWN 


Mrs. Luddon felt harried. The chil- 
dren were cross, and Mr. Luddon de- 
clared that she'd spoilt them ; then 
lie banged the front door and went oti 
to his work. 

I suppose Mrs. Luddon was nerv'-y ; 
that was tlie secret of the hole thing, 
probably. Anyway, she felt that if 
she didn’t get a little peace and quiet- 
nes^ she would go out of her mind. 
W here she would go for the {>eace 
and quietness she didn't pause to 
think; it didn’t seem to matter. 

Kveryone seemed talkative mad 
Bi>bbie u'OuU explain liow his toy 
crane worked ; ^illly would ask her 
advice about Hephzi bah. the doll, and 
her su miner clothes ; Janetta would 
tell her about her brother’s wife’s 
lumbago ; and Mrs. Clatter, the char- 
woman and cook, tcould duet a.s to the 
best way to make mincemeat. Was it 
any wonder Doreen Luddon. good, 
patient housewife as she was, felt she 
would go crazy ? 

She escaped them all by saying she 
must catch the next car into the tow n, 
and left them all clattenng together, 
no one heeding tlie other in the least 
HVm she tcH)k the car into town she 
couldn i have told you ; she just lelt 
she mud get out of the home atmo- 
sphere for a bit and have a rest The 
other side of Dimton there was a park 
It w as a lieautiful spot of manv acre> ; 
trees and llowers in abundante m 
their seasons, and even in winter a 
place of pinc-scent and moss fra- 
grance — and }>eace. She’d go there 
Just then someone stepped on her 
corn 

" 5osorr\’ I Oh, is it you, Doreen ? 
How delighted I am to .sec \'ou ; I 
was just thinking about you ! ’^'ou 

have such taste, I was wondering if 
you could advise me about my new' 
coat and skirt. I can't decide a* to 
the colour, 1 said to myself, as I got 
on the step, ‘ This very e\ening I ’ll 
run over to Doreen’s and ask her to 
tell me what she thinks,’ and then I 
get right in and find you next to inr* 
Of course, I know brown's my c(»lour 
W*ith brown hair and eyes, it ' goes ' 
better than most shades. Hut with 
a dull skin I can’t help fancying I 
should be safer in dark crimson. 
My liusband is all for grey ; but since 
I've liad jaundice I'm chary of risking 
it. Then there’s tliat lovely delphin- 
ium blue. I wore that in the spring 
— kmd of jazz frock, all flowers and 


green trellis and lovers’ knots, made 
quite simply. The tailoress suggests 
navy ; but one can always fall back on 
navy, and I do want a striking cos- 
tume. What do you think ? ” 

And ^Irs. laiddon gasped that per- 
haps green w'ould be a change. She 
didn’t care what Mrs. Helver wore in 
the least. She knew she’d snap at 
the lady if she didn't exercise great 
self-control. 

" Green ! Why, don’t you know' 
how unlucky it is ? Not, of course, 
that I believe in any such nonsense ; 
but I do remem l)er tliat J.-aura Locker 
wore green muslin March before last, 
in a woodland play jierformed in the 
'J’own Hall, and nearly died from 
pneumonia after it. True, it snowed, 
and she walked home in thin slippers 
and her unliiied tussore coat, and 
jicoplc said she was asking for a chill . 
Init tliere it was ! And Mrs. Banner 
lK)ught ii green tattetas, last June, and 
lost her great-aunt, her old school 
Irieiid, the housemaid’s stepmother, 
and two pet rabbits, all within a fort- 
night of It being made up. She told 
me hcr.sell she never fancied it after 
Indeed, she wanted me to buy u. and 
1 said I wouldn't for the world Not, 
that I think there’s a gram of truth 
in these wicked supt*rstitions No ; 
I suppose It will end in a heather 
mixture, ('ould you spare me a 
minute and come with me while I 
get j)at terns - No Ah, w'ell, then 
I’ll say good-bye. I get off here ” 
And she stepped on both Mrs. Lud- 
don ’s feet in her effort to reach the 
door. 

Mrs. Luddon sighed \Miat a re- 
lief. 1 he car stopjied. 

“ All change here, please. The 
roads are under repair.” 

She grabbe 1 the couple of sand- 
wiches she'd cut so hurriedly, and 
made for the door. 

” ] w'onder, ma'am, if you d take 
Tommy’s hand I've got baby to 
can*)', and the road is a bit rough. 
Thank you ! I 'm sure it's a mercy to 
find someone with a little feeling 
'J'ommy, don't you sticky the lady's 
glove witli that toffee.” 

And Doreen found herself piloting 
a small l>oy with bulging cheeks and 
besmeared sailor suit over the con- 
siderable distance betw'een the* cars. 

Tommy’s mother was cheerful and 
cliatty. She told Mrs. Luddon all 
about her family ; relations ; own 
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occupation ; relations* occupations ; 
own first-floor back ; relations’ first- 
floor backs and second-floor fronts ; 
also villa residences — ior some had 
''goton." Thenshe began on ailments. 
Her own ailments ; the children's ail- 
ments ; her husband's ailments ; the 
relations’ ailments ; the neighbours* 
ailments ; the neighbours’ relations’ 
ailments. She drifted on to ” films." 

Had Mrs. Luddon been to see 

But Mrs. Luddon signalled to the 
conductor, and stumbled on to the 
pavement. This came of alighting 
from the car before it liad stopped. 

The conductor told her passengers 
did things like that at their owm risk. 
She smiled wanly. What did a little 
.sprain matter. And Tommy waved 
a stick of sucked sweet at her from 
tlie car window. 

But she was on the way to peace 
at last ! There were the gates of the 
park. She would stroll under the 
trees and be quiet. A playful tap on 
the shoulder. 

” Oft to the Children's Demonstra- 
tion, I see. Splendid cause. Half-a* 
crown entrance ; rather stiff, but they 
need the money badly. All my little 
terrors are taking part. They’re 
heart and soul with the movement.’' 
1’he l>eflagged gates yawn before 
them. ” What ! Xot going after all? 
Well, you look pale. I should go nght 
bcick home and get a cup of lea." 

And Mrs Luddon went. 

” Why, mum ’ ” ejaculated cook, as 
she opened the door, ” you do look 
tired. Just go into the back garden 
and sit in the .sun behind the fowd’s 
house. Quietest place in the world, 
to my thinking, when you’m ii.sed up 
I take me novelette there of an after- 
noon sometimes. No one can’t see 
you, and it’s a real rest.” 

Again Mrs Luddon went. 

And the sun filtered through the 
one tree the twenty-yard patch pos- 
scssckI, and the w'orld .seemed very far 
away. iMir the twenty-yard patch 
was at tlie end of a row and adjoined 
a bit of waste ground where no one 
took the trouble to go. 

Mrs. l.uddon drank her tea and a 
robin sang gaily. She sat there until 
the western sky grew glory-filled, 
then dulled into grey. Her thick 
coat was cosy, and there was the 
medicine of quiet, not anyone to 
irk her. And she wondered why she 
hadn't tried this before. 
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li is 
a bright, 
clear morn- 
ing, just tlie day 
to choose for study out of doors, 
and I propose for this lesson we 
take as our subject the garden gate, 
or, rather, a garden gate, for it 
is a subject that admits of much 
variety, and of which I can only 
speak in a general sense, not knowing 
what your individual possession in 
the shape of a gate-post may lie. If 
you live in a town you may not have 
a gate-post at all ! But you hav^e 
doubtless friends in country or 
suburb who >mI 1 willingly let you 
sketch thciib, if you admire it suffi- 
ciently to desire to take its portrait. 
An old Georgian gateway, with its 
posts of mellowed red brick with 
stone dressingb, and its graceful 
wrought-iroii work, is a lovely study, 
with a dignity all its own ; and a 
tiny cottage gate, hanging some- 
what loosely from its worn wooden 
posts, and show ing a glimpse of flagged 
flower-bordered path l^yond, has 
great possibilities also. 

The study of gatewjiys recalls to 
my mind many very beautiful and 
interesting specimens I have met 
with in different parts of the country- 
side and in ancient towns. Salisbury 
Close, for instance, is rich in them, 
and the soft, sweet, though somewhat 
humid air, the mist from the many 
limpid streams that make this bit of 
Constable country so very paintable 
and picturesque, add a grow’th of 
moss and Ik hen that still further 
enhances the colour. That rich green 
and rust, those big spots of lichen 
on the warm grey, make a beau- 
tiful colour-scheme for our brush. 
Sometimes the iron-work has been 
painted green, probably a crude 
colour when the painter left it, 


but 

' weather- 

ed to a lovely 
shade of greeny- 
^ blue. 

Take, for instance, this 
sketch of an old gate in 
Somerset : this is an evening 
sketch, as you will notice by the 
lighting. The sun is low, and con- 
sequently the whole subject stands 
out in tone, dark against light, as the 
greatest light is in the sky, too near 
the horizon to show any of those 
definite sliadows and broad lights 
we should see were it high in the 
heavens. 

My point of sight was directly in 
front of me, so all the horizontal 
lines are parallel with the horizon. 
Had it been in angular perspective, 
that is, if I had been sitting in such 
a position that the angle of the gate- 
post came nearer towards me than 
its flat side, the lines of the structure. 
Its copings, stones, bricks, etc , in 
l.ict all the horizontal lines, would 
have vanished to a point on the 
honzon at the same height as my 
eye, but either to right or left 
in the picture, as my position 
determined. If we are stand- 
ing on the sea-shore, and look 
seaward, the horizon, as we 
see it, is on a level with our 
eyes. Sit down on the beach, 
and the horizon has appar- 
ently follow ed our movements, 
and has dropped down also ; 
mount a tall cliff or mountain, 
and it has climbed with us ; 
lie down flat, and it has sunk 
dow'n too ! Now’ notice that 
every line above the horizon, 
unless parallel, must come 
down to its level, and every 
line below must come up to 
it, at your point of sight. So 
it is important to determine 
where this point comes lu 
> our picture, first of all Mark 
it on your paper ; adhere to 
it through your sketch , and 
never forget its presence wiiile 
blocking in main lines of con- 
struction. In the Somer&<i 
gateway I have taken as an 
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example, I was working directly in 
front of my model, so my horizontal 
lines were all parallel. Consequently, 
the linear perspective was a compara- 
tively simple matter, though I liad 
to take notice that the sides of the 
steps and the gate-posts vanished to 
a point on a level with the eye. 

It is not within the province of the 
present series to deal fully with the 
science of perspective. Those of you 
who have attended Art Schools, have 
taken it as one of your subjects . 
those who have not, can buy a 
manual at any artists’ coloiirman’s 
for about one shilling and sixpence. 
The knowledge it contains will be 
useful for study and reference, but 
It IS well, in these outdoor studies, if 
we can train our eyes to see things 
as they appear before us, and, by 
observation and comparison, com- 
mit our impressions to paper without 
mechanical help. 

There are, however, a few’ simple 
expedients of a quite legitimate 
nature wiiich arc of great assistance 
in a quick sketch. A pencil held at 
arm’s length on a level with the eye 
will assist you m measuring off your 
main proportions With your thumb 



Even t looeely-hune Cottage Gate has a 
charm or its own. 
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for a guide 
you can make 
comparisons 
of sizes. By 
lightly rest- 
ing your hand 
on the edge of 
your block or 
board, your 
pencil held 
between 
thumb and 
loref in ger, 
and resting 
on the second 
finger, the 
third and 
fourth finger 
underneath, 
you can draw 
accurate per- 
pendicular or 
- oil t al 

lines more 
quickly and 
more surely 

than without its aid. It is so pain- 
fully easy, when working quickly, and 
without an easel, to find we have 
been unconsciously holding our block 
out of the square, and that 
the cottage or bam we have 
been stnving to make look 
real and true is simply 
tumbling ov’er on one side 
in a most impossible man- 
ner ! If such a mistake 
should have crept into our 
sketch, it is better not to 
attempt to correct it until 
w-e can call a set -square to 
our aid, and then, taking the 
principal upright lines as 
right, cut the edges of the 
paper at right-angles with 
them, so that by this means 
the building may stand up 
straight in a self-resp>ecting 
manner. But by the very 
simple little trick of steady- 
ing the hand by the edge of 
block or board, we cannot 
fail to draw lines that are 
absolutely square with the 
edges, and these will serve 
as our guides all through 
the study. 

Draw in the main lines 
definitely, yet lightly enough 
to admit of erasure if neces- 
sar\’ ; charcoal, which can be 
easily dusted aw^ay, is u.se- 
fill for this. Note the form 
of the gate-posts, etc., even 
if they are smothered with 
a wealtli of greenery, ivy, 


The Iron Getee of t Peit Gcnemtloo are often worth Stndf. 


roses, etc., because it is very easy to 
be led away with masses of foliage, 
and if the form you know to be 
underneat li is not accurately sug. 



An Evening Sketch of an Old Gaieway in Someraet. 
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gested, even 
if you cannot 
see its actual 
linos, any im- 
perfections 
will certainly 
be detected 
in the draw- 
ing. With 
the pencil 
held at arm's 
length, as I 
have previ- 
ously ad- 
vised, com- 
pare the pro- 
portions of 
height and 
hreadth, the 
relative sizes 
of the stone 
slabs with the 
bricked parts, 
the capitals, 
pediments, 
steps, etc. If 
the gate itself be open, notice that 
although its lines vanish to the same 
point of sight as the posts, they vanish 
much more acutely, because, as the 
gate is open, it is 8?en at 
another and much more 
acute angle. 

Now' stand the drawing at 
a short distance in front, 
and compare it with the 
scene before you. If satis- 
fied your main lines are 
correct, notice your main 
masses of light and shade, 
eliminating all small con- 
fusing detail . Carefully map 
these out, as you see them 
broadly, with half - closed 
eyes. 

This seems a long tirade 
of preliminaries before we 
get to colour, but, once 
realise the importance of 
first beginnings, and, believe 
me, you won't find the time 
wasted. 1 can speak to you 
most feelingly and sympa- 
thetically on the subject, for 
I know to my cost how, led 
away by a love of colour 
and a naturally somew'hat 
impatient and impetuous 
temperament, I have often 
and often spoiled a draw- 
ing, all for want of a little 
care and deliteration in its 
elementary stages. 

There are few more charm- 
ing studies than an old gate- 
way; either red brick, stone, 
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sloppiness of the surface, when nearly dry, will help to give 
you will get a much more texture to your stones, 
realistic effect of broken Make the most of the weather - 
colour than if you first worn edges of the posts. If you make 
mixed the pigments on them hard and sharp, as left by the 
your palette. mason's tool, much of their artistic 

Here are some useful value would be lost. They are worn 
combinations to be used and softened by the pas.sing of years, 
either direct on wet and chipped and broken by weather 
pajjer, or (if you are not and accident until their severity of 
sufficiently daring) to be outUnc is lost in a beautiful variety 
mixed on the palette, of line, a variety accentuated by 
Yellow ochre, French mossy growth and lichen, 
blue, and light red ; raw For the colour of the moss, if your 
umber, cobalt, Indian season is a wet one, your purest 
red ; cobalt, raw sienna, green, composed of Indian yellow 
and a touch of rose and Antwerp blue, will not be too 
madder. But be sure to bright a choice ; but if the weather 
allow the colours to flow is dry, the velvety mossy growth 
on your drawing, even if is a deep rich bronze, for which raw 
previously mixed. Vary sienna, browm pink, and just a touch 
these mixtures accord- of Antwerp blue will give the colour 
ing to individual effect, better. The orange spots of lichen, 
bearing in mind always like golden coins, can be expressed 
that a cool grey requires with orange cadmium, while there is 
a larger proportion of another hchcn, so delicate and almost 
blue, a warm one more silvery, that it shows up light against 

The sttCgestiOD 
of a Garden be- 
yond gives 
added Interest 
to any Gate. 

Lichens, Moss 
and Foliage are 
very kind to 
Old Gateways. 

or the delightful combination of both, red, or, in sunlight, yel- 
so dear to the hi\<its of seventeenth low^ Keep the deeper 
and eighteenth century builders. The shadow's transparently 
prevailing grey of stone, after years warm, 
of the artistry of time and weather, As the gate is in the 
IS a w'onderful and du'crsified lesson foreground, the shadows 
in colour. Its texture, here roughened, will not be tempered 
here smoothed by the action of with the blue the atmo- 
storms and rains, admits of much sphere alw'ays gives to 
blending of warm and cold tones, more distant objects, 
their broken irregular masses giving and this warmth in the 
great character and variety, w'hile shadow's, even in the 
the rich greens and bronze of the small ledges of sculp- 
mosses, the orange spots of the tured stone, will emphn- 
lichens that gather on its surface, sise the lighter broader 
give an added charm. masses of grey with good 

After you have w’ashed in your effect. Put in any very 
definite masses of shade with a soft definite dark with a* 
purplish tone that is the best foil to strong decided touch, 
the warm yellow tones of the sun- but bew'are of scattering 
light, and perhaps a sugge.slion of dark spots over youi 
sky and distance behind your gate- surfaces, for by so doing 
posts (keeping this simple and quiet), you will destroy the 
you are, perhaps, turning your atten- broad effect of light and 
tion to the stone-work. shade. 

First, moisten the surface of your Sometimes a hog’s- 
paper, and then, if you can manage hair brush, filled with 
to put on your colours pure, allowing rather dry colour, and 
them to mingle and mix on the wet dragged over the surface 
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the stone ; lemon yello>\ and white 
and a touch of cobalt will be useful for 
this. These colourings vary so much 
in every’ case that you must depend 
on your own eyes and colour-sense 
to interpret them aright. Old red 
bricks and tiles have always had a 
great fascination for me, their gor- 
geous colouring, especially after a 
spell of wet, is such a joy to the eye. 
The weather (<aid the birds) have 
maHc havoc with the joints, and the 
absence of the mortar, though ruinous 
from a builder's point of view, is 
great as copy for the artist. The 

On Praise and 
Prowess 

In one of the largest of New York’s 
hotels there is hung in every room a 
framed notice which in\iles visitors to 
bnng to the attention of the management 
any case of special courtesy or efhcicncy 
on the part of the staff. Not of incivihtv, 
mind yon, nor of slackness, nor of 
neglect, but of the virtues, of the absence 
of which we on this side are usuallv 
advised to inform the proprietor. I am 
told that that hotel is second to none 
in the comfort provided for its patrons 

I know not whether the managerial 
]»olicy IS based upon a particularly pro- 
found psychological appreciation of the 
respective results of praise and blame 
upon the human will to achieve perfec- 
tion, or whether it rises out of a personal 
bias for the amicable as opposed to the 
niihtant. but this I do recognise, that 
whoever is responsible for the tenor of 
that hostelrv ’s staffing control is profit- 
ing by the realisation of the fact that 
a finer response can be reckoned on 
when praise, rather than blame, is made 
the controlling force. The method that 
relies upon stimulating the self-respect, 
self -confidence, even the vanity, of the 
individual, rather than upon securing 
results by working on the fear of repri- 
mand, fines, or dismissal, has a sounder 
foundation, and is of more enduring 
influence, than one which takes it for 
granted that right action is only to be 
<leveIoped by appealing to the lower 
rather than to the higher of the human 
emotions. 

1 often wonder whether both teacher.s 
and parents are not a little tcK> much 
inclined to develop their children’s 
training on lines that depend unduly 
on the correction of faults rather than 
on the encouragement of virtues. Wc are 
so afraid of rendering our boys and girls 
over -satisfied with themselves, and of 
discouraging effort by praising achie\e- 
ment, that wc frequently tend to over- 
look the fart that the 6timulu.s of praise 


irregular lines, set with tiny growing 
things that clothe them with beauty, 
afford him copy far more interesting 
than a newly-pointed effect could do. 
Then the diversity of colour in the 
bricks themselves I Light red. burnt 
sienna, yellow ochre, and Indian 
red ; even a touch of orange ver- 
milion here and there. But all these 
colours varied by the beauties of 
moss and liclien ; some bricks, on 
which the first stages of mossy 
growth appear, are quite a brilliant 
shade of pale yellow green ; some arc 
bespangled with orange lichen, some 
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may prove an even more important 
factor in education than that of censure. 

1 remember once hearing an address 
given to a girls* school by one of its own 
"old girls,** a woman who had made 
good in her profe.ssional carcei and had 
leturned to the scene of her early suc- 
cesses to expound her mows on the vari- 
ous elements that in her opinion make 
for prowess. She had, she lonfessed, 
been at the commencement of her school 
career a somewhat listless worker, lack- 
jm» in incentive and failing to put forth 
her finest powers. It happened, howev ei, 
that an old family friend one day 
startled her into intciest by impressing 
upon her the fact tliat her father took 
an immense pride in whatever she hap- 
pened to achieve, and harboured a 
profound faith in her ultimate destiny. 
This was an entirely new’ point of view. 
She began to realise that her parent’s 
niggardliness in praise must have its 
root, not in disapprobation, as she had 
imagined, but in the desire not to slacken 
endeavour, a desire which, it must be 
confessed, often complicates the relation- 
ship oi parent and child by its mistaken 
psychology. 

Once imbued with the .sense that an 
appreciative rather than a censorious eye 
w'as upon her work, lessons took on a 
different complexion. It was rather in 
the nature of a sport to kindle a mono- 
syllabic parent to .something akin to 
fervour, and to wrest praise from lips in- 
clined to be taciturn. Probably the tact- 
ful friend may have aided and alietted 
her in her cndeavour.s by a word likewise 
spoken in season to the parental one ! 

Many of us are conscious in our days 
of grown-up-odness of suffering from a 
lack of confidence which we arc able 
distinctly to trace to the superfluity of 
censure meted out to us in our youth. 
One of the bitterest recollections of my 
childhood is associated with a certain 
breaking up day when I presented to 
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are pearly grey ; some washed 
bright with weather, some darkened 
by drippings from trees, but one 
and all showing variety and beauty, 
and it is our duty and pleasure to 
seize this variety, and portray it 
faithfully, without, however, making 
it so definite and distinct that some 
bricks obtrude more forcibly their 
fellows, and so call attention to them- 
selves at the expense of the whole wall 
or post of which they form a part. This 
is where the advantage of working with 
wet surfaces, and with your sliadows 
put in definitely first, will tell. 


Mrs. LOVAT 


my elders and betters a report in which 
1 was noted as first in arithmetic, but 
tenth in geography. During the ensuing 
holidays 1 heard frequently about the 
latter, but remarkably little about the 
former, a piece of injustice which 1 
found it hard to forgive, and wdiicli 
certainly did not encourage me on m> 
return to .school to further develop the 
advance 1 had made in the one direction, 
or that which 1 had insufficiently made 
in the other. 

While some parents are apt to err in 
singing the praises of their offspring in 
their presence, and often on insignificant 
counts, there are others who arc dis- 
tinctly sparing in the praise meted out 
to the young folk. Mary is blamed for 
being untidy, but not permitted to hcai 
that her hair is so charming that, if only 
she would keep it better brushed, slie 
would be really nice-looking. John is 
called to order for neglecting mathe- 
matics for science, but is not told that 
his collection of geological .specimens is 
a really remaikable one, both for choice 
and arrangement, for a boy of his years. 
Neither Mar>’ nor John is of those who 
evince a tendency to *' swank,” or 
swollen-headedness, and who call for 
a special type of upbringing in consc 
quenre. They need encouragement if 
they aie to progres.s, for to them, as to 
most young things, praise is as water to 
a jilant — a food and a refreshment. 

There arc occasions when it is policy 
deliberately to look for grounds for 
prai.se, and to turn the blind eye in the 
(lirc»ction of censure. We all need to be 
pulled up occasionally, but we also need 
to be bucked up from time to time if we 
arc to do our bc.st . And when once w c are 
on familiar terms with praise, we find if 
so pleasant that we usually try to secure 
a little moie of it. Ihis is not cxactl> 
the way in which the average child work 
the thing out in his mind, but this, ir 
effect, is how good results are attained. 
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Tours Worth 
Taking 


A ScriM t»2 Xtolliluy Suggestfons 
No. 1.-TIM Moditorraaoaa and Canada 


One of thi ttsuUs of the uar uas to 
suspend almost entirely for full) six 
years the possibilities of a holiday spent 
out of 1 iif^land M this moment thtre 
art hundreds of uomtn in our midst in 
the hij'hcr branches of the Ci\il Scr 
\i c and the proh ssions Mho are yearn 
mg for something that will take them 
out of the beaten track duiing their 
approaching vacation but who aic not 
yet certain Mhat possibilities are once 
more open to them Ihey arc not as 
a rule, counting the cost in shillings 
and they knoM moreover that, if they 
were, the average seaside resort from 
the middle of July to the middle of 
September Mould neit piovt in the 
long run much less expensive than a 
well planned toui Thfir real difh 
culty lies rather m finding the right 
objectives v\hich should give them 
glimpses of jieoplcs and sceneiy that 
will Ik* a refushment and iccreation to 
the mind as well as to the body 

In this seiies of articles it i*! pioposed 
to outline what can be accomplished in 
a time limit of a month to six Meeks, 
and to give some appioximatc ideas 
as to routes and cost Experts have 
in all cases been consultexl and these 
have been at real pains to formulate 
interesting itineraiies It depends 
entirely on the personal temperament 


Mhethei the indeptiuUnt Moman stts 
foith Mith one oi tv\o congenial com 
panions oi pitfeis to go alone 

\o\c in opening these ai tides the 
tMo or thiee seheiius that otter a sea 
voyage in conjunction vMth a land lour 
aie given the first place It is alwavs 
dcsiiablc to secure a berth on a ship 
as far ahead as peissible as the most 
desirable positions aic invatiably taken 
early As to the delight e f a sea ciiiist 
and Its be nefit nothing too gexKl i in 
be said Theie is all the comfort ol a 
first rale hotel the sieve aids give one 
the best attention the focxl is excellent 
Ihc fear of seasickness is an old 
fashioned attitude and people tioss 
and le cross the ocean foi the mere 
enjoyment of doing so 

To Gibraltar 

As a three Meeks hohdav i eajatal 
base IS Gibraltai ihc gu it liners ot 
the Peninsulai and One n*al C oiupany 
usually have plcntv of accomiuoda 
tioii avadible fiom lamdon either 
to the Kexk oi to Maistilles as it 
IS here that four fifths if iluir har 
Eastern and Australian passe nge is join 
the ship Gibraltar is reached in about 
three and a half days It is not apart 
from its massive grandeur a jilace of 
much interest, but you vmII have crossed 
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the Bav of Bisiay piobably 00 an abso 
lutdy even keel and will have had 
glimpses of the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal across blue Mateis that rtxall 
gicat historv as Mhcn Cap*^ St \inccnt 
ind Cape Irafalgai are pointed out 
Spain IS as vet veiy little known to 
1 nglish travellers and in a subsequent 
article some suggestions will be given 
as to what mav covered thcie in 
ten davs to three v\etks 

From MotmUIoo. 

The P and () steamers leave Tilbury 
on liidavs Delightful on a summer's 
evening is it to recognise from the 
broad decks Mai gate, Kamsgate, and 
other familial coast resorts and as 
twilight comes down the various light 
houses Dinner on board calls for prettv 
semi evening fiocks, but no elaborate 
dress which indeed is ne\cr good 
form at sc a 

In tlrte days fiom Gibraltar Mar- 
seilles Mill be t cached, and the Gulf of 
Lvons IS rarely unkind in the summer 
months Marseilles is usually reached 
early in the morning or by mid-day, 
according to the speed of the steamer, 
but coming up to the wharves is a 
sight not to be missed There arc 
liners there from all ports and carrying 
the house flags of a score of ‘compames. 
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A great patch of sulphur yellow marks 
where this commodity is landed, and 
above all towers Notre Dame de la 
C arde, at which the seamen ofier thanks 
lor safe and prosperous voyages. 

Your fellow - passengers will have 
told > ou to read Monte Cristo, for the 
island of some of those exploits is here ; 
and others vnll have urged you to eat — 
or to avoid — the saffron coloured mixture 
of tish served here as BoutUabaisse. 

Die leading hotel is in the Cannebiere 
— the broad bustling lively street that 
runs through the centre of the town ; 
but there are smaller and less expensive 
ones to be found. The bed-room in all 
French hotels is very simply furnished, 
but cleanliness may always be expected. 
I^elicious coffee, rolls and butter, can 
t>e brought to the bed>room or taken in 
ihe restaurant; dejeuner or dinner can 
lie taken here or outside, and the 
restaurants usually indicate what is 
their charge for a meal. A day may be 
spent here with a good deal of intercut, 
for the shops are good and the people 
show many types. 

Presupposing that there are fourteen 
days available, here are two fascinat- 
ing tours as specially laid down by 
rOfFice Fran^ais du Tounsme, whose 
English centre is at 56, Haymarket, 
London. 

Marseilles will be specially interesting 
to visit this summer, as a great exhibi- 
tion illustrative of the Overseas posses- 
sions of France wnll be held here. His- 
torically, no better starting-point to 
understand the Roman occupation of 
old Gaul could be chosen. 

A Fortnisbt id tk« 

South of FrDDCo. 

The general outline of the first tour 
laid down, to last for fourteen days, 
would cover all that is most interesting 
in connection with this period, as well 
as showing some of the fairest scenery 
of the Rhone Valley. Arles, fifty-three 


miles from Marseilles, would be the 
first stopping place, with its beautiful 
Romanesque churches. At Nimes can 
still be traced the huge arena, and one 
of the oldest churches in Christendom. 
Two days are allowed here, and then 
comes Avignon, of great fame and rare 
interest. 

Sunday would be spent quietly at 
Valence, prior to two days at Lyons, 
where, perhaps, a glimpse could be 
arranged of one of the silk or ribbon 
factories. The following morning there 
would be a steamer trip down the Rhone 
it. self and back to Avignon and Mar- 
seilles to rejoin the returning steamer. 

A Forteii^l i* 

IIm RiYiD^ 

The .second tour of corresponding 
length would include Toulon, France's 
great naval base in the Mediterranean, 
and a good part of the Riviera, includ- 
ing Hyeres, Cannes, Grasse, the centre 
of manufacture of the choicest perfumes ; 
while this district also gives us our 
finest crystallised fruits. Nice can be 
reached by the most beautiful tram 
ride in Europe, from which Cap Martin, 
Beaulieu, and Villefranche can be 
visited. 

There is a most fascinating three 
days’ motor run, starting from Nice, 
over the Route des Alpes,” via 
Hrian^on to Grenoble, which is also a 
base for shorter runs to St Pierre dc 
Chartreuse. Valence and Avignon are 
stages on the journey back to .Marseilles. 

Ami tiM 
Coa? 

At the moment of writing the P, and O. 
return steamer fare, first -< lass, is £39, 
but by the summer months this will 
probably be substantially less. Ex- 
change, even if not as much in favour of 
the visitor as it has been when it has 
touched 67 francs to the bids fair 
still to be high. The intending traveller 
can, however, get an idea Ix’forchand of 


the current hotel rates, and the majority 
on the Continent go second-class by the 
trains. It is impossible, in suggesting 
routes, to go into all minor details, but 
the woman to whom such a jourqey 
appeals would be able to get informa- 
tion from either of the big travel 
companies. 

A passport is still necessary for travel 
in France, but some of the more irritating 
formalities are now dispensed with. 



A few years ago the suggestion of a 
tour in Canada within the limits of a 
summer holiday would have seemed 
incredible. Yet it lies within our 
present scope, though few people yet 
have thought out what would be possible. 
To the untravelled woman, it would be 
the experience of a life-time, from which 
would be learnt more of the resources of 
the Empire and the true attitude of the 
Younger Nations towards the Crown 
and the Motherland than could be 
obtained in any other journey writhin 
such time restrictions. 

The summer fares by the great lines 
are not settled at the time of writing, 
but this year is to see the introduction 
of a special first-class return rate by 
the magnificent ships of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. But, as far as can be 
judged, the Company will be prepared 
to grant a first-class ticket from Liver- 
pool to Victoria and British Columbia 
and back for about £140. 

If the voyager prefers second-class on 
the lx>at — and a party of two or three 
women friends sharing a cabin would 
find the food and accommodation ad- 
mirable in evcr>' detail — and first-class 
by rail, the fare for the same journey 
would be about These figures 

are based on the present minimum rates 
of the steamers, and for specially 
situated berths in outside cabins the 
charge w'ould run from £5 to £20 more. 

Once landed, the expenses 



LADlli* THBSB-LaGCEO EACS PAete h 

ON A p. AND o. STBAMEB. Ptnimtular and OrienitU Ca* 


would be on the scale that the 
traveller chooses to make them. 
To put up at the palaces of 
comfort represented by the chain 
of superb hotels owned by the 
C.P.R., the charges would 
work out at something like 
^3 I os. to /5 a day. But there 
is much more modest accom- 
modation to be found at £2 a 
day in the towns, and, in many 
cases, there would be friends 
who would meet the visitor, 
either putting her up at their 
own house — Canada is gloriously 
hospitable — or able to advise her 
wlic^re to go. 

These are the itineraries which 
could be followed by any one 
with thirty-three to forty days 
at command. They have been 
specially compiled by the 
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Tonrs Worth Taking 



WATKK BOATS Pkoto hy tht 

OFF LISBON. Penintular and Oruntal Co. 


Canadian Pacific Railway for 
the Woman's Magazine and 
they take in something repre* 
sentative of all Canada's 
varied interest. Indeed, be- 
tween the two, the traveller 
is offered a programme very 
similar to that laid down for 
the Imperial Press Confer- 
ence in 1921, before and after 
their meeting at Ottawa. 

Itineraries below.) 

Quebec, of course, shows 
all that went to the making 
of Canada of to-day, and the 
whole strategy of Wolfe and 
Montcalm can be traced to 
the heroic end. There is a 
glorious vision of the St. 

Lawrence ; while the French 
market retains many features introduced 
by the earlier settlers. 

In Montreal are many features of the 
old, as well as the newer Dominion, and 
Toronto, with its vast " sky-scrapers," 
its busy traffic, and its fine shops, is 
suggestive of the great business energy 
that is developing on all hands. 

The visit to Niagara is a delightful 
experience, for the Falls are far finer 
on the Canadian than the American 
bank, while the Special Commissioners 
charged with the care of the surround- 
ings have a sense of the dignity of their 
trust, and the fine park is not vulgarised 
by cheap shows or blatant advertise- 
ment. 

Nothing more impressive than the 
journey by way of the Great Lakes — 
literally inland seas — by which Fort 
William, whence so much of Canada’s 
grain is shipped to the coast, is reached. 
The social life <if these steamers is in 
itself a useful study, and from those 
travelling by them many odd and un- 
expected sidelights on the Canadian 


character is shown. From here to 
Winnipeg a most impressive section 
of the u heat -growing belt is traversed, 
and from tlie observation -car on that 
daylight run, if the journey be taken in 
August, there will be the sensation of 
travelling through a sea of gold in the 
vast unbroken stretches of the ripening 
corn that merge into the horizon itself. 

The real West begins at Winnipeg — 
a city vast indeed now, but, like all 
new Canadian towns, laid out on a 
plan that will allow of indefinite expan- 
sion. Onwards to Calgary much is to 
be seen of rich grazing and ranching 
land, and the towm itself is still in the 
making. Hut here one reaches the 
outer ramparts of the Rockies, whose 
tiuc loveliness soon liegins to reveal 
itself. The towering snow - ciested 
mountains, the valleys with their wind- 
ing ribbons of blue w’ateis and dark pine 
trees, make a succession of endlessly 
beautiful, constantly changing scenes. 

Banff is in the heart of one of the 
greatest of the National Parks, and lu 


the two days spent here there 
are wonderful canyons to be 
seen, a taste of climbing en- 
joyed, and glimpses of the 
buffalo and other jealously 
protected wild life. And Lake 
I.ouisc is surely the loveliest 
place in Canada, in its setting 
of snow-clad hills, the beauty 
of the great glacier at its 
distant end, and the play of 
lights and reflections upon its 
surface. 

Then there is all the wonder 
of the journey through to 
Vancouver, in itself a delight- 
ful and fascinating town ; and 
the sea trip to Victoria, where 
East meets West in the great 
ships that come from Japan ; 
while Australia often here makes its first 
acquaintance with its sister Dominion. 
Very delightful, too, is the scenery of 
Vancouver Island, and its pretty home- 
steads are curiously reminiscent of home. 
If time allows the detour, the second 
suggested programme, should certmnly 
be taken. 

For a summer tour of this sort clothes 
must be varied. It is never really 
warm on the Atlantic, and a good serge 
coat and skirt, with a variety of blouses 
and jumpers w'lll be most serviceable. 
At the same time Canada can be very 
warm indeed in July and Augu.st. and 
some cotton frocks wall be needed. 
In the trains, too, one gets very dusty. 
One has to learn how’ to put off and 
assume the more intimate details of 
underwear inside the curtains of one’s 
" .sleeper," and a nice dressing-gown is 
essential for the journey to be taken to 
the ladies' toilet compartment at the 
end of the car, where will be found the 
lavatory basins and a mirror before 
which to do one's hair. 


Itinerary No. 1. 

I si day. — Arrive Queliec . 
3rd day.— Leave Quel>cc . 

„ Arrive Montreal 
5lh d.iy. — Leave .Montreal 
6lh day. — Arrive Toronto . 


loth day.— Leave Toronto . . 

„ Arrive Port McNicoll 
„ Leave Port McNicoll 
121I1 day.— Arrive Fort William 
„ I.eave Fort William 
„ Arrive Winnipeg . 
14th day. — Leave Winnij^eg , 

1 5ih day. —Arrive Calgary . . 

17th day.— Leave Calgary . . 

„ Arrive Baiitf . . 

19th day.— Leave Banff . . 

„ Arrive Lake Louise 
20th day. — Leave I-ake Louise 
„ Arrive Glacier . . 

21st day, — Leave Glacier . . 

22ndday.—Ai rive Vancouver . 
24th day,— Leave Vancouver . 


2. o p.m. 
7-15 P-ni. 
9.30 p.m. 
7. o a.m. 


I. O p m. 

4-15 P 

4.30 p.m. 

8.30 a.m. 
9. o a.m. 
9.15 a.m. 
3 *5 
7-85 

10.20 a.m. 
I. 5 p.m. 
8.45 a.m. 
10. xo a.m. 
10. to a.m. 
3. op.m, 
3. o p.m. 
9. o a.m. 
10 30 a.m. 


Stay two days. 

Stay two days. 

Stay four davs, 
including side 
trip to Niag- 
ara Falls. 


Steamer. 

Steamer. 

Stay two days. 

Stay tw o days. 

Stay two days. 

Slay one day. 

Stay one day. 

Stay two days. 


24lh day. — .\rrive Victoria . 
26th day. — Leave Victoria . 

Arrive Vancouver 
„ Leave Vancouver 


3. o p.m. 
2.15 p.m. 
6.45 p.m. 
7. *5 P-m. 


27th day. — Arrive Nelson . . . 10.45 P*”'* 

29lh <iay. — Le.Tve Nelson . . . 6.30 a.m. 

„ Arrive Kootenay Landing il. o a.m. 

„ Leave Kootenay Landing 11.30 a.m. 

31st day, — Ariive Winnipeg . . 7.25 a.m. 

„ Leave Winnijieg . . 8. 5 a.m. 

33idday. — Arrive Monti eal . . 10. o a.m. 


Slay two days. 


Kettle Valley 
route. 

Stay two days. 
Steamer. 

Kail. 


Itinerary No. 2. 

As jier No. 1 to Winnipeg thence as follows — 

14th day. — Leave Winnijxrg . , XI. 40 p.m. 

i»,th day.— Arrive Saskatoon . . 4.15 pm. Stay one day. 

l6th day.— Leave Saskatoon . . 4.45 p.m. 

17th day. — Arrive Edmonton . . 7.40 a.m. Stay one day. 

iMh day.— Leave Edmonton . . 12.50 p.m, 

„ Arrive Calgary ... 7.40 p.m. Stay one day. 

19U1 day. — Leave Calgary . . . 1020 a.m. 

Thence as per Itinerary No, i, except that the arrivals and 
detiarlures would be two days later throughout, the passengers 
arriving at Montreal on the 35th day instead of the 33rd day. 
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Transforming Rush Baskots 



These pictures 
show both sides of 
the '^Cst * Basket 
On one side Is s 
bisck cst dodflng 
the boot« end on the 
other Is the grey 
cst who Is helping 
to disturb the 
sleepers. 



Thl illubtiations on thei»e show what an 

attractive thing the ordinarv rush basket can ]>ecome 
if a little ingeniiitv and patience are bestowed on its 
decoration Ilusisverv simple \11 that is needed 
bevond the basket itself is a piece bag and a few 
lengths of wtx>l and silk 

Kub the basket all over with a clean piece of cloth 
tills removes the slighth greasy feel of the rush 
J hen, with a piece of an\ material — satexn velvet or 
silk — bind the top Ihe binding must be cut on the 
cross 

Tbo "Onmeo** 

Ihe basket shown at the bottom ol the page was 
bound with green sateen 2 ms wide bv about ^5 ins 
long I began on the inside and sewed with fairlv 
small running studies Ilus done I turned the 
binding out and stitched it with long kM)sc stitches 
of jade green embroiderv silk 

1 rom a piece of old green velveteen I cut out 
leaves i| ins long and an appropriate width These 
were arranged and attathc^ with long stitches of 
green silk to represent the veins of the leaves 1 rom 
an f>dd picie a mere scrap —of white flannel 1 cut 
pieces about the size of a pennj these 1 folded into 
four and cut to represent orange blossoms 1 hesc 
flowers were sewn to the baskets, with small vellow 
beads making a centre I or buds small triangular 
pieces were cut folded in three, and trimmed into 
j>oints Tlu>e I sewed flatlv on and covered the 


base with a tinv piece of green velveteen Remember, 
in using velveteen and other materials for cutting 
out where a raw edge will be used, to paste a piece 
of tissue paper on the back first using photopaste for 
h\ing Place under a h€;av> weight and leave to 
drv Ihen sketch on the paper whatever pattern 
\ou desire to cut out and the edges will never fray 

1 rom a piece of orange coloured velvet I cut 
eiicular pieces 2 \ ms to ^ ins in diameter With a 
strong thread 1 oversewed the cxiges of the circle m 
large stitdu^s whK*h would pull up easil\ The centre 
of each was filled with a little cotton wool and the 
velvet pulled up so as to form a rather fiat orange 
1 fastened this firml\ to the basket With a needle- 
ful of green silk I made a cross in the centre, which 1 
stitched nght through the velvet orange and the 
liasket I his made the little spot at the bottom of 
the fruit and helped to keep it firm 

The * TrR« »»€l GaU* 

B at Iw H 

The basket at the top left corner of the next page 
was bound in black sateen On one side, with 
black wool I stitched a four barred gate and posts 
Hehind the gate arc holH hocks and in the path are 
daffodils and forget-mc nots The tree trunk and 
lower branches were cut from dark grey velveteen 
This was attached to the basket with long stitches of 
grey wool placed in appropriate places, but so as to 
hold the material firmly to the basket Ihe flowers 
were easily made of coloured silk and wool The 



Both sides of Ihe 
** Orsnee ** Basket 
sre here shown 
The fruit sad leaves 
are of orante and 
green velvet respec 
tively. The orange 
blossom is of white 
flannel centred with 
>el)ow beada. 
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For Shopping or Work 



The “ Tree and 
Gate *' Basket on 
the left has small 
coloured flowers 
climbing up the tree 
trunk and over the 
gate. The ‘ Apple ** 
Basket on the right 
is very effective 
with silk fruit and 
braid leaves 



opposite side of the basket has a fence (made of 
black Nvool stitches) and flowers growing up it 

The **AppU** 

BnakoC 

llie basket next to it was bound at the top with 
some old bright-blue braid ^^lth the blue braid, 
also, I made leaves which were \cined in bright green 
silk and stitched firmh to the basket 1 made 
apples c»f shot green -and -mam e silk Ihese 1 sewed 
on after the manner of the oranges dost ri lied in the 
first basket 1 or a touch of coloui I used tiny 
groups of imitation holl> beiiies Ihese were pushed 
through the rush and sewn liimh on the inside of 
the basket Ikith sides were tre*itcd in this wa\ 

Th« **Ckickmi 
BmIkcI. 

The basket at the bottom of the page— one which I 
sent to a little girl in the countr\ and has been a great 
JO) was decoiated with \ellow w»k) 1 chickens I 
bound it m black sateen and with black wool worked 
a post dtid rail fence as a background I then made 
the chicks with the aid of a little m How wool This 
1 wound lound ni\ fingers until I had a nice thick 
wad 1 then tied it in the centre with a double piece 
of \ellow wool Slipping it oft iny fingers, I cut the 
Icxips and fluffed them out I hen 1 liimmed them 
to the desired shape \s the clucks are only 
“halves the balls need not be \er) full I sewed 
the fluff) pieces on and woiked their Ic'gs with black 
wool lor the eye a black bead was used, and for 
then l^eaks a scrap of oiange \elvet 


On one side 1 put two chicks eating, and on the 
recerse one chick eating and one coming out of 
its shell The shell was cut from a piece of wlute 
flannel and the cracks stitched with a little ordinary 
black sewing cotton 

The -Cat ’ 

Basket 

Ihe ‘ cat basket I first bound with a piece of 
brushed w ool trimming W ith a piece of red satin 
I covered the bottom of the basket to a depth of 2 ms , 
on both sides On one I added a piece 2 ins by 
ij ins to represent a chimney-pot 1 hemmed this 
down along the top bottom, and sides, and then, 
with black darning silk I sewed straight lines Jin 
apart right across the satin from «;idc to side \i 
intervals of i in I put vertical stitches between the 
two lines to repiesent tiles This I did al&»o on the 
chimne) -pot The top of the chimne\ pot I finished 
off vMth a small piece of gre) velveteen Jin deep 
and large enough to lap over each side of the 
chimnev about J in Ihis v\as scv\n v\itli large 
black stitches 1 rom a piece of black velveteen I 
cut a small black cat adding a little white paint 
for the lines and e)cs, and a little led for the mouth 
and nose 

fieside the chimne\-pot I sev\ed a large vellovv 
moon made of sateen, and buttonholed on to the 
basket \gdinst this I sew ed the cat V few inches 
awa\ from him and about 3 ms above the rcnl roof, 
IS a small black boot 

Ihis makes vc>u want to look what is around the 



The “Chicken “ 
Basketwould please 
children. On one 
side are two yellow 
Huffy chickens feed 
inf, and on the op 
poaite aide Is one 
chick feeding and 
one coming out of 
the very realistic 
shell 
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Tnaifomlng Rush 

comer of the roof, so we turn the basket over. There 
)’Ou see the reason of the boot. 

At the left-hand side of the other red roof I cut a 
square piece of red satin about 4 ins. *This was pointed 
to represent a gable, and stitched in black to look like 
bricks. 1 finished the gable in the same fashion as the 
chimney, i^ith a piece of grey velveteen stitched in black, 
but cut in the shape of a V. 

In the centre of the gable I sewed a piece of white 
linen and made a frame of grey velveteen, again stitched 
into position with black darning-silk. On the white 


window I drew a little tin candlestick. 1 used black 
water-colour paint for this, and added a splash of red 
and yellow for the flame. Then I lightly sketched in 
an old man's face and red nightcap. On the extreme 
left of the window, and standing on the red roof, 1 put 
a very large grey velveteen cat with a movable head. 
This was quite easy, for I cut the head separately, 
and, after painting it, I put a loose stitch through the 
middle of his nose. This, by being left loose, allows 
his head to be turned about, and gives him a most 
saucy expression. 


Wayside Thoughts 


The greatest love on earth is a mother's love. The 
destiny of our nation lies in the hearts of tlie mothers 
of our country'. The greatest influence upon the future 
of the world is that of the world's mothers. Mothers 
put the stamp of character on the children of the world. 
It IS the mother heart that sends the first heart- beat 
into the unborn child ; and it is the mother heart that 
yearns for the love of tliat heart until its last notes 
have sung itself to eternal sleep. 

The child who has not known a mother’s love has 
missed one of God’s great miracles. The child who has 
lived to manhood in the love of a good mother has felt 
the touch of a Divine hand. The child knows that 
there must be such a good place as Heaven where 
Mother can wait, as she always has, for her tard)' children 
to come home. There is nothing sweeter, dearer, nor 
better than a mother, but, like the golden day, we do 
not realise it until it has gone. 

A GrwiI MoUmt w a 
Good Mother. 

While I was thinking about mothers the other day, 
I l^egan looking in histones to find out something about 
the mothers of some of our great men, the men all of us 
have heard alxiut 1 did not find as much as 1 expect?d. 
Most of tliem were just gi>od mothers, just doing a 
mother’s part with little thought of making her boy 
great, but with a single desire and conscience determined 
to make him as good as her strength and persistence 
could. 

But it is interesting to trace back the ancestry and 
note the marked influences of the mothers of great men. 
They are not as clear as they should be, for, of course, 
no one expected them to be great in their childhood, 
and the liistory of many of them was not of particular 
interest until they had pas.sed niiddle-age and the good 
mother had not lived to .see their honour and success. 

The point of it all is, of course, that the good and 
patient mother can only be just the best mother .she 
knows how to be. Some of you may now have toddling 
at your knees a genius, a great fioet, preacher, philos- 
ophei, statesman, and all you can do is to do what all 
mothers want to do — be a real mother to him, for he is 


the house and out, that ought to be done. If you patch 
and repair, attend to the fowls, mend your fence, make 
a garden, cook, and clean, you are adding so/hething to 
your o^^Ti wortli and the wealth of the world, as much 
as if you were working in an office or painting in a studio. 

Ar« yoa Abl« to 
CpnoMlnts T 

We often have cause to wonder why men of brilliant 
talents make but little mark in the world, whilst others 
who are far less gifted lead successful and useful careers. 
It sometimes almost seems as though genius were 
rather a handicap than a help in the race for fame. 

The secret, however, lies elsewhere. Good work 
most certainly requires ability and experience, but it 
needs also concentration. Now, concentration is more 
a habit than a gift ; it may be inherent, but it certainly 
can be cultivated, and a little trouble spent in training 
one’s mind to obedience is amply repaid by the result. 
The most brilliant talents will lie fallow without the 
mental discipline needed to concentrate them in a given 
direction. Opportunities of learning new sciences, of 
hearing new music, of reading new literature, will slip 
past us if we are not able, at any given moment, to 
concentrate our attention at will. 

In sudden crises, again, concentration is the first 
requisite for prompt and efficient action. We must be 
prepared to waste no mental energy over “ ifs " and 
” might have beens,” hut to force our thoughts at once 
upon the problem to l)e decided. A disciplined mind 
shou’d l>e able to concentrate its whole activity, at will, 
in any direction, and entirely to cut off all communica- 
tion on other sides. Thus the public speaker is immune 
from nervousness if he is sufficiently self-con trolled to 
engage his thoughts only upon the subject he is dis- 
cussing. 

Perhaps the hardest proof to which we can put our 
power of concentration is when we feel it best to leave 
some matter entirely alone. An anxiety which cannot 
be settled, a worry which entails suspense, or a question 
which we are bound by honour not to ask, are all cases 
which call for the habit of controlled thought. It requires 
as much self-discipline to keep our minds from forbidden 


blfXKi of your blcxxl and flesh of your flesh. You can subjects as to engage them upon uncongenial work, 
never tell, they may be looking you up some day. Habits of concentration and scU-control gained by 

patient self-discipline in trifles, stand us in good stead 
Bubt? m times of mental strain and physical weakness, and 

The w<jrld's wealth comes from labour. Wlien a lessen the burden of nervous fret when more than our 

million workers stop, the world's wealth decreases share of responsibility falls to us. Concentration is 
thousands of pounds each day. Do not be idle, especially one of the most important factors which make for 
in these times. Do something. Be at work at some capability and reliability. Self-reverence, knowledge, 
definite j(jb. There are lots of things you can do, inside and also self-control alone lead man to sovereign power. 
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The ** Kneeling 
Shelf” 


99mm Wtmtmvmncm By COUUOir 

Books 1 Um BEBBAHAlf 


The bottom corner of my library, where 
I keep my reference books, I call ‘ the 
kneeling shelf,'* for one has to kneel to 
get to It, and the various volumes seem 
to me like kneeling camels, or some 
even more patient and dumb beasts of 
burden, waiting uncomplainingly in the 
market place to be employed The 
beasts of burden, the “ pack mules " of 
literature, in a sense they are, and 
weighed down under heavy burdens 
Of the makers of such books the men 
who, for our convenience, have brought 
to our very door, and from the four 
corners of the globe, their bales of 
precious store, I once heard an author, 
who accounted himself a man of creative 
genius, slightingly, if not contemptu- 
ously, speak as ‘ the 
hodmen of our craft 
Perhaps thev are , per- 
haps the compilers of 
Reference Books are no 
more than fetchers and 
earners for the rest of 
the world But that 
which they carry had 
first of all to be col- 
lected, and at infinite 
cost— reading and re- 
reading countless pub- 
lications (some of them 
fugitive and difficult 
of access), comparing 
selecting oiintting and 
\erifying to sav nothing 
of the fact that much 
ot the information had 
to be gathered from 
other sources than the 
jinnted sheet or page 
Reference Books, apart 
from educational rea- 
sons are as indispcns 
able as railway time 
tables or almanacs 
If friends from the 
country wish us to take 
them to some place of 
amusement, the neces- 
sai y particulars can 
generally be ascertained 
from the advertisement 
columnsof anewspapei 
But if our friends wish 
to visit the Towel, a 
museum, an art gallery, 
or exhibition, or to be 
taken to Kew or the 
Zoological (lardens, we 
have generally to con- 
sult a Reference Book 
to ascertain wl at days 
and at what time the 
museum, gallery, c»r 
garden is open to the 
public. To a Book of 


Reference, an almanac or a year book 
we turn for the tides the time of the 
nsmg or setting of sun or moon, lighting- 
up time, for lists of clubs, charitable 
societies, and banks members of the 
Cabinet or Members of Parliament, and 
their constituencies, exports, imports, 
populations of various countries, cities, 
or towns and for a thousand other 
necessary items 

TIm StatMman't 
Yaar-Book 

Probably the most valuable reference 
book next to an encyclopajdia is the 
Statesman s Year Book which contains 
a marvellous amount of facts and 
figures relating to every country in the 
world Not only does this give every 


official item of information obtainable 
concerning the Government, population, 
finance, commerce, education, laws, de- 
fence etc , of each country, but it also 
includes a most useful hst of books 
that deal with the country in question 
This great work is the standard book of 
reference for all international mattci*?, 
and IS, without doubt, the most informa- 
tive annual published All students of 
contemporary history and geography 
will find this a wonderfully interesting 
and illuminating publication 

Kbowids Who's 
Who 

In Victorian times not many girls or 
women tcx)k part in public life or came 
often in contact with those outside their 
own immediate circle 
To-day, any reader of 
this magazine — whether 
she follow a profession 
or have no occupation 
may at a bazaar, 
prize distribution sale 
of work, or at a meet- 
ing called m further- 
ance of some religious, 
chantable or pati lotic 
cause ha\t to meet, 
possibly to assist in 
entertaining a pci ‘•on 
of distinction who is to 
her, no more than a 
name Not for srob- 
bish reasons but for the 
sake of the social ameni- 
ties and most of all to 
avoid, in conversation, 
the mention of a subject 
on whie h the v isitor and 
yourself hold different 
views, it is well to 
know something of the 
person you are to meet 
By doing so, you may 
be saved an awkward 
moment 

Women and Girb 
in Pnbhc Life. 

Even a girl or woman 
whom nothing would 
induce to speak in pub- 
lic or even to be seen 
on a platform mav at 
least be lequcsted to do 
her ‘ bit " for some 
good cause, some 
chantable and worthy 
object, bv undertaking 
secretarial or adminis- 
trative duties \alu- 
able work is done by 
women and girls who 
prefer to remain in the 
background, and work 
only for the sake of the 
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01 ^3^ ill 

tbitcwam^ die wHl idiat die lllldff^ 

takes to seecatd* It will be her bosioess, 
wbefber by letter or in an interview, to 
enbst the interest and the help ol some 
possibly distinguished person. I agree 
that the public ought tosupport a deserv* 
ing object merely because it is deserving, 
but tlto fact remains that the public, 
whose support is required if su^ess is 
to be achieved, will flock to a meeting 
where eminent ** folk are to be heard, 
whereas a meeting called lor an equally 
excellent cause, at which no one of 
importance is announced to attend, may 
have a thin audience. Eminent folk have 
many calls upon their time, and the way 
in which the invitation is worded may 
turn the scales between acceptance or 
refusal. The chances are that )’ou may 
be wanting to someone whose tastes and 
interests are not known to you, arul 
these may be gathered from the pages 
of If’Ao’s H'/io, in which the neces- 
sary facts concerning practically every 
living man and woman of note arc 
briefly given. 

Readers of limited means, A\]K)?,e 
interests or occupations necessitate fre- 
quent references to irAo’s Who, but who 
wish to be spared the trouble of going 
to a club or public library to consult the 
work, may find the following hint useful 
\ ne\\ edition is published every year, 
and is bought by those who can afford 
to do so. In clubs and hbranes, and in 
the home of the folk to whom money is 
no object, the edition for the current 
year is generally kept This means that 
a good many of the superseded copic.s 
find their way to the second-hand book- 
shops, where they may sometimes l>c 
purchased for a few shillings Though 
thus .superseded, they arc less (mi of 
date than similar works, new* and revised 
editions of w'hich appear only once in a 
while. An edition of Who's Who two or 
three years old — the older, of course, 
the cheaper — w'ill serv'c most purjHrscs, 

€>tlMr UmI« 1 
lUadbooki. 

Whitaker* s Almanack is not so large 
a volume as the Statesman's Year-Book. 
It gives the more prominent farts erm- 
ceming all the countnes oi the world, 
but may lx* said to specialise on the 
British Empire. As an almanac a id 
a calendar , for chronological notes ; 
weather records; information concern- 
ing Royalty , the peerage, baronetage, 
Orders of Chivalry ; House of Lords and 
House of Commons ; Privy Council , 
Government and public offices ; the 
Services ; religious brxlies ; law; uni 
versities and schools ; banks ; hos- 
pitals ; prx>ta] matters ; sport ; finance ; 
clubs, etc., 1 have never turned to 
Whitaker m vain. 

HazelVs Annual is another useful 
compendium of matter one needs to 
turn to daily. 


etcM ago imii goiimUy 

toms. JMrittfs JPmttgi and BarAsV 
Pmag$, Baromtag0, §nd Knighihod 
retain ^leir^ position u iht standard 
works ol the sort, and are still vdiunes 
of some bulk, but one can also obtain 
the same information, abbreviated, in 
Kelly* s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Official Classes. Whitaker*s Peerage, 
Baronetcy, Knightage, and Companion-^ 
ship, once a crown octavo, is now a demy 
octavo volume, and has supplements 
with Honours Lists to June, 1921, 
promotions and creations, an obituary, 
and gives directions in regard to the 
order in which decorations are w'orn. 
The tendency to-day is to the two 
extremes, of expansion (as in the case 
of lEAo’s Who, which i.s now 42s. 
instead of 35. 6rf., and many times its 
ongmal size) or into compression into 
more or less miniature form 1'hiis Mr. 
Dent supplies an admirable miniature 
encviiopa^dia {Everyman's) in twelve 
\olumcs at 25 Od each ; and Messrs. 
Nelson and Son do the same pn ten 
volumes) with the \ew Age Hntvclo- 
peedia at 3^ cW. eath 'J'huinbiiail in 
size, by comparison with the great 
cncyciopa'dias, the Everyman's and the 
New .4ge Encyclopadta are marvellously 
comprehensive and correct. 

Some OictioiuwiM and EacyclopMdiM 
of CtmI Worth. 

Chambers's Encyclopctdia, a iJtiitonary 
0] Useful Knowledge, 1 have often 
consulted As the imprint of the great 
House of Chandlers guarantees, every 
article is by one of the most conqxient 
of scholars, as witness a few* names 
from the list of nearly a thousand con- 
tributors (riadstone, Edison. I''dmuiid 
(iosse. f* (i Ilamertoii, Holman iluiit, 
Stanh'v I.ane-]^M>k^ Andrew Lang, 
W H Lecky, Sir John Murray, E T. 
Palgra\e, A 1< Wallace, Walter Ik^sant, 
Ikiring Gould, Henry Drumnumd, Vis- 
count Grey of Eallo<loii, juMtin Mc- 
Carthy. William Morns, Professor 
Saiiitsbury, Cioldwin Smith, and Pas- 
t<‘ur 

Except for the tact that the Encyclo- 
ptrdia Britanmca is the mucli older 
work and runs Ui Iwc-nty-niiie volumes, 
and C hambers's hntyubfpitdta only to 
ten, the latter is scarcely less monu- 
mental a work than the fornuT, and 
scholars known to me count it the more 
valuable It has 30 ,(kx> articles, 3,5<K) 
engravings, and 33 coloured maps 

Another great work is.sued by the 
firm of Chamlx'rs is Iheir Encyclopcedta op 
English Literature, in three volumes. It 
is illustrated by 300 portraits and fac- 
similes, and the aiiicles - critical, as 
well as biographical cover the whole 
held of British authors from the earliest 
to the present time, with carefully 
selected and representative pages from 
their writings. 
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.V'ilf stfciif 

Jbmdme, in one v%«ie« ky 
Mr. W» Coosin, indnded in Hr* 
Dent'e ndmMUn Bveryman'e Library, 
I have often eonstilted. mnd always 
lonnd accurate and scholarly. 

Messrs. T. C. and £. C. Jack publish 
an excellent popular " History of 
English Literature, by Dr. A. Compton- 
Rickett. It is divided into eight parts — 
English Literature in the Making, the 
English Renascence, the Age of Dryden 
and Pope, the Age of Johnson and 
Fielding, the Romantic Revival, the 
Victorian Era, and American Litera- 
ture, and Present Day Tendencies in 
Literature. Each section is preceded by 
an liistorical sketch of contemporary 
social and political events, in order 
that the intermediate relation between 
Art and Life may the more clearly be 
illustrated. 

Chambers's Biographical Dictionary 1 
have alway.s used as the very handiest 
work to which to turn when in a hurry 
for brief information or a fact or date 
about some eminent person. Unlike 
the Dictionary oj National Biography, 
which includes only British celebrities, 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary in- 
cludes those of all nations and all times, 
the living (which the Dictionary of 
National Biography does not) as well as 
the dead. The biographies of the illus 
trious dead — 1 have never yet discovered 
an omission — are, of course, the more 
extended Those of the eminent living 
are, for the most part, short, and the 
list IS restricted, the editor’s aim being 
he tells U.S, " to include all who may 
reasonably be looked for, and to admit 
none who will never be wanted." 

.Appleton's Emyclopcedia of American 
Biography is in several volumes, where- 
as Chambers's Biographical Dictionary, 
though it contains, roughly speaking, 
as much matter as three volumes of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, 

IS in one-volume form. At the foot of 
each biography of a person, concerning 
whom books—an autobiography, a bio- 
graphy, or a critical estimate —have 
been written, a list of such books is 
given 

Of classical dictionaries, Lempriire's 
and that by Dr. (afterward Sir) William 
Smith have long held the field. Classical 
dictionaries the classical scholar, who 
knows where to turn in the original 
Latin or Greek, rarely uses, but for 
the general reader I commend A Smaller 
Classical Dictionary, by a distinguished 
scholar, Mr. E. H. Blakeney, M.A., and 
published at 25. 6d. by Mr. Dent. In 
effect it is a revised, sometimes amplified, 
sometimes abbreviated by the omission 
of what i.H redundant, edition of Dr. 
William Smith’s famous work ; but 
Mr. Blakeney has introduced into the 
text many new references and biblio 
graphical notes of great assistance to 



th® book h modo tbo mow girls, whethor in imblic or private life, 
vOnom by an appendix, with mnstia* Tk0 Bnfikkwmm^o Ym Btfdit gives 
tions in half-tone, of classical architect the necessary particitlars. 
ttire and sculpture* 

Nor is this all, for, 
compact in size as 
the dictionary jb, 
being issued in one 
V olume, Mr Blakency 
has added lists of 
standard works, a note 
on Classical Architec- 
ture, lists of famous 
classical scholars, the 
dates of memorable 
events in Greek and 
Roman history, and 
other information ol 
value to readers 
There «ire nian> 
othei wuiks on tii- 
cyclop»Tdia, diction- 
ary, or rofereni e book 
lines which T have not space to mention. 

Biblical dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
commentaries, and handbooks would 
require a whole article to themselves 
On professions and occupations for 
women and on matters concerning the 
1 lit n Sts and the status ol women and 



This Border could sUo be used for s 
fist on the Table. 


Speaking of professions and occupa- 
tions for women reminds me of The 
\\ fHer%' and Arttsls* \ ear Book In 
this will be found a list of the prin- 
cipal British Canadian and Amen 
can publications annuals, quarterlies 
monthlies weeklies, and dailies, with 


the addieii ^tA tSIe-dOee; tlie tleme 
ol the e^Htor iyAm knoMni),. wtee ^of 
pay, and whether a pnliiitinary letter 
is or is not neces- 
sary. There is also a 
classified list of pub 
lications, indicating 
which accepts serials 
which short stories, 
which general or 
juvenile articles, and 
which verse Fur- 
ther to simplify 
things for the be- 
ginner, there is a 
subject-index giving 
list of publications 
which accept contn 
buttons on arch«jc 
ology, art, domestic 
and social 
education, fashion 
history, music 
nursing photography religion science 

and natural history, sports, game*' 

and travels, to name only somt 

headings 

The Ltlerarx \ ear Book is also packed 
with information of interest and value 
to would-be authors 


A Beautiful Grape Vine Border 


I sj \\ ri I usta 
hook 1 his bit 
in\ SI/ t loth 
si/e ot inudol 
it !i t i e and 
t \ c 1 With 
(Imho tioduf 
lh( 11 woik a 
low of tiltt 
sputs (sp) all 
loiind, allowing 
sp lor each 
sivtion or le- 
ptMt of pattern 
I he model had 
boo sp or twelve 
K p( its 

J he increase 
luiissaiv to 
m ik« tlieboidei 
cuive suffi( lent- 
ly is made in the 
sp, the solid 
blocks being 
made in the 
usual way. It 
will be notued 
that the sp and 
blocks vaiy in 
size ID the blot k 
pattcin, but this 


Cotton No 70 and No 6 
t bolder may be made foi 
desired, 54 inches being 
Whip a hem on the Iiiun 



A dlurtm for working tbe Border shown on 
the Cloth above. Tbe sninll dlagrtm is for 
the lotlloped edge. 


IS onh because of the tuive and to at com- 
modate the added sp, and does not mean 
thcie are more stitches in the blocks Jo 
int lease, simpU make z sp over 1 (tr in ti, 

ch 2, Ir in sp 
ch 2, ti in ti) 
ITo this vvher 
cvei indicated 
on pattern 
Work from 
right to left ot 
pattcin, then 
lepeat, joining 
at end of each 
row. Ch s 
next row begins 
with a sp, 01 
ch 3 if It begins 
vv ith a block 
Ihe scallops 
on the edge aie 
made on each 
2S sp of last row 
and must be 
made sepaiate 
1) i his edge 
may be omitted 
if one piefers 
finishing witli 
double crochet 
and picots. 
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Ab Artlete for 
tlMi CoUoctor 


Jade in Jewellery 
and Decoration 


Though the value 
and the virtue of jade 
car\'mgs have long 
been appreciated by 
the connoisseur, it 
w-as not until the 
opening of the present 
century that such 
appreciation was ac- 
corded by the indi- 
vidual whom, for lack 
of a better descrip- 
tion. we designate 
the man in the 
street/' The impetus 
given to the importa- 
tion of Oriental art 
into this country 
some twenty years 
ago by apostles of 
npsthetics such as 
Wlustler and his fol- 
l nvers, awakened in- 
t:?rest in the many 
branches of handi- 
craft in which the Eastern w^orkman 
excels, among them in the exquisite 
craft of hardstone carving, with the 
result that to-day “ the woman in the 
street " has herself bec(>me something 
of an expert in distinguishing t)etween 
the line and the inferior, the valuable 
and the valueless. One cannot walk 
down any I^ndon thoroughfare in 
which obliging shopkeepers cater for 
luxurv-lovcrs without being able to 
feast one's eyes on jade jewels and 
carvings as irreproachable in their 
l^eauty ai> one might meet with in the 
shops of Tokio itself. 

Of all the hard stones jade ranks 
as the most valuable, and the Oriental 
would indeed be amused, if he w^ere 
not horrified, to hear the average 
Englishwoman refer to it as one of 
the semi-precious class. Its value 
varies, naturally, according to its 
rarity of colour. The deep green 
tint that approaches that of an 
emerald is the most valuable, the 
pure “ mutton-fat " white is greatly 
prized, while the “ smoked mutton- 
fat " likeunse fetches high prices. It 
i> not generally known that jade is 
not invariably green or white ; there 
i'. violet jade, pink jade, and crimson 
jade, some species including com- 
binations of the various tints. The 
skilful carver is not slow' in turning 
such freakish specimens to artistic 
codvantage, and curious arc the in- 
tuimious devices which his fantastic 


bent enables him to 
develop from such 
examples. By elimin- 
ating the portions and 
shades which do not 
enter into his scheme, 
he wnll produce a 
flower composition, 
an animal group, a 
figure, in which each 
separate tone enters 
so appropriately that 
it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the whole 
has been fashioned 
from a single block. 

The smaller pieces 
of jadestone of good 
colour naturally find 
themselves, as a rule, 
converted into beads, 
ear-rings, bangles, or 
finger rings. With a 
nice regard for the 
fitness of things, the 
Chinese designer will leave the speci- 
men that is of faultless colour in 
its perfection of plainness ; it is the 
stone of less blameless tint which 
will receive the elaborate carving 
which goes to compensate for its 
inferior tone. Fitments of chased 
gold are often employed to hide the 
junctions, as in a bangle composed 
from some three or four portions. 
These settings do not 
betray their pur- 
pose, but have the 
effect of l>eing intro- 
duced solely for the 
sake of a richer 
effect. 

The larger pieces 
of jade are greatly 
prized for purely 
decorative" purjK>ses, 
and are u.sed 

as flat panels, 
screens, box- lids, ^ 
jardinieres, and 
vases. Realising 
how excellently a 
stand or frame of 
black teak wood w'ill 
set off the green 
tones of the jade, 
the Oriental artist 
frequently use.s the 
two in combination, 
as in the screen and 
stand illustrated, in 
wliich the latter i.s 
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given almost as much prominence as 
the carving it supports. The vase 
with the ring handles formed from 
the same stone as the body, and 
therefore guiltless of join, has like- 
wise its cover and stand of wood. 

The mythical Ho-Ho bird, the 
crane, the nightingale, are frequent 
themes for the carver in jade ; so are 
inscriptions, either from the sacred 
writings of the East or conveying 
messages of good fortune and pros- 
perity. There is little ornament intro- 
duced into these carvings that is not 
emblematic in one w^ay or another ; 
even the ring handles are symbolical 
of eternity in their lack of beginning 
and of end. On important pieces one 
occasionally comes across an entire 
scene taken from a Chinese legend, or 
an elaborate composition treating of 
social life. The gradations of green 
naturally render representations of 
tree-life a favourite theme, the carver 
working his specimen so that a 
verdant background is given to figures 
and animals cut from the coloured 
streaks. In this connection the 
smoky jade helps to give variety to the 
composition, while the introduction 
of the “ mutton-fat ” variety gives 
scope for cloud effects. 

There is no end to the purjxises to 
wliich the worker in jade does not 
put Ills specimens. Sometimes it is a 



»( kPRH OF CAKVRD 
JAUK. 



JAUE VASE, DECOKATEU 
WITH HO-MO BIROS. KING 
HANDLES. 



JmAm la Jawcltezy and Dacoratton 


complete set for the writing-table, 
inclusive of a paperweight wrought 
in some fantastic form, and a vase 
to hold a flower for the delectation 
of the scribe. Sometimes it is merely 
a pendant carved in some grotesque 
manner and daintily hung from a 
coral tassel or an amethyst button. 
At others it is merely a figure of a 
stag or dragon, intended to adorn a 
table, sometimes it is a cup and 
saucer, beautifully incised so tliat 
when held up to the light a lovely 
opaqueness sets ofl the skill of the 
designer. 

Such is the present favour accorded 
to jade of all tints, that many are the 
imitations scattered abroad among 
the vendors. Most of these are merely 
coloured glass, cleverly moulded so as 


to deceive the inexperienced eye. The 
sure test lies, however, in the tem- 
perature of the object, stone being 
colder to the touch than glass. The 
expert, however, does not need this 
test ; to him the matchless colour of 
the real thing tells its own tale. 

Though the Chinese carver has 
made jade especially his own, it is 
claimed that the first specimens of 
jade carvings came from Mexico, 
where the stone is found in consider- 
able quantities. Interesting, how- 
ever, as Mexican craftsmanship un- 
doubtedly is in its own sphere, it yet 
lacks that subtlety and ingenuity 
which is characteristic of the Oriental 
mind. Hence it has followed that it 
is in the Chinese jade carving that 
we find method best suited to medium. 


One might write a volume and still 
not exhaust the various by-paths 
into which the study of old jade 
carvings may lead us. We might, 
for instance, specialise on the lotus 
carvings, with their sacred associa- 
tions, or concentrate on the use of 
jade in connection with the orna- 
ments worn by personages of high 
degree within the Celestial Kingdom. 
Or, on the other hand, we might 
study the subject purely from the 
furnishing point of view, and collect 
specimens in which it enters into 
the construction of wall-pictures, bird 
cages, table appointments, and the 
hke. For jade has become the 
national stone of China, and there are 
few of the trappings of Chinese daily 
life in which it does not play its part. 


Famishing 

Items 

M«MUaf Hm Wirt 

Mt U rtii. 

The wire mattress, that looks so agree- 
ably rigid when one purchases it, has a 
distressing way of losing that ngidity 
after a course of steady use. It is now 
possible, however, to buy appropriate 
lengths of four-ply wire mesh, with in- 
structions as to the method of re-wiring 
one's erring mattress lor oneself. This 
is naturally a great advantage, since the 
actual business of affixing and threading 
the mesh is no more than the average 
lay intelligence can compass. 

For tho 
Nurtonr. 

Ever since the Flood, the story of the 
Aik built by Noah has wielded an un- 
rivalled fascination over the child mind. 
Were I in the position of having to 
furnish a nursery, I should have no 
hesitation in choosing for it, before all 
else, one of the alluring Noah’s Ark 
carpets that are the speciality of a well- 
known furnishing firm. The centre of 
the carpet is of a pleasing Wedgwood- 
blue chequered in cream, while the wide 
border displays not alone the ark, but 
Noah and his entire family, and, of course, 
in faithful pairs, every conceivable bird, 
beast, and fowl. These are all depicted 
with that unselfconscious na'iveU that 
we associate with the traditional figures. 
In the two yards by three yards size, 
which is about as extensive an area as 
most of us can afford nowadays to 
devote to a nursery, this alluring carpet 
costs ;f3 7^. 6d., but it is stocked also in 
as many as five different measurements. 

A variant of this nursery carpet is the 
•'Farmstead/* in which botli centre 
and border are devoted to the portrayal 
Vot. 43 -No, 8.-2 K 


And UMfnl 

Novclttes 

of the ducks, pigs, fowls, and sheep that 
form to the youthful mind the attractions 
of a country life. 

For tho Yonthful 
Scribo. 

1 feel conrinced that half the distress 
occasioned to the budding mind in the 
acquirement of the three R's, is due to 
the di'^comfort connected with the use 
by d small person of a writing table far 
too lofty to be reached without oflort. 
How* can one write or spell satisfactorily 
W’hen one’s clbow*s are brought nearly 
up to one's chin at a table meant for 
someone twice the size ? All this un- 
feeling disregard for the child’s comfort 
is obviated by a neat little wTiting table 
(of the kneeholc variety) that is but 
two feet seven inches in height, and has 
a couple of handy little drawers on 
either side to take the writing materials 
and copybooks. Furthermore, being 
expressed in white enamelled w'ood, 
decorated with parrots, Teddy bears, and 
bunnies in colour, it adds to lesson-time 
a welcome note of gaiety that the hour 
sometimes lacks. After Icsson-time, too, 
the table is convenient for toys, its 
small back-piece dropping down so as 
to extend the size of the tabletop. The 
price of this covetablc bit of nursery 
equipment is £12 I25. 

TIm Chippeadalft 
Carpet. 

Everyone is talking just now nbout 
" Chinese Chippendale,” and seeking to 
combine in one the two vogues respec- 
tively of Chinese decoration and Chippen- 
dale style. To meet the needs of those 
who arc acquiring furniture and mirrors 
in the manner adopted by tho famous 
cabinetmaker when under the Chinese 
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influence, a Wilton carpel with a black 
ground and fringed ends has been 
specially carried out, the border being 
designed after a pattern much affected 
by Chippendale m his carvings, while 
the body show*s groups of conventional- 
ised flow'crs and geometrical motifs such 
as one meets with in Oriental embroid- 
enes and ceramics. In the three yards 
by four yards size the price is £25, 

ClaMM for Crolonno 
Dotifnins. 

The enormous impetus given during 
the last few years to the production of 
original designs for cretonnes and other 
furnishing fabrics has furnished women 
of artistic leanings with a new* career. 
Manufacturers of such goods are only 
too ready to welcome novel suggestions 
for patternings, provided, of course, that 
they conform to the practical require- 
ments as regard width and ” repeats,” 
of which the average amateur is blissfully 
oblivious. To instruct such aspirants 
both on the artistic and the commercial 
side of design, classes have been insti- 
tuted in town which should enable the 
pupil of promise eventually to earn a 
very excellent livelihood in this direc- 
tion, as well as in that of w’all-paper 
design. The class meets one evening a 
week. 

You tmn Change your 
Chhnneypieca. 

Some ol us have the misfortune to 
inhabit a house in which each room 
is equipped with a chimnej^piece of 
enamelled iron which seems to nullify 
all attempts to make the ensemble 
really pleasing to live with. At the 
present moment a good deal of attention 
is being concentrated by decorators on 



Foumlshliig Items 


the chimney piece as a feature in the 
room ; and in order that it shall con- 
form as closely as possible with the 
leading characteristics of the furniture, 
chimne>»pieces are being produced in 
wood, and carton-pierre, to suit prac- 
tically all periods. This is naturally 
a great boon to those who wish their 
effects to be correct in all their details. 

Fam M Dacoratiosk 

Most of us possess, hidden away, some 
beautiful old fan that belonged to a 
far-off ancestress. Such fans seldom 
come forth from their retirement, because 
they arc too fragile to expose to view, 
unless enclosed within a cabinet, a 
method of displaying them -which hardly 
does justice to their delicate beauty. 
Fans of real merit are worth a frame to 
themselves. The frame must, however, 
be made to fit the indi\ndual fan, for this 
w'ill only look its best if, when opened, 
it is given an even amount of space on 
every side. Such frames may cost 
anything from thirty shillings apiece, 
according to the style of moulding 
chosen, for they are by no means so 
simple in construction as the ordinary 
picture-frame, the “ cradle,** as it is 
called, necessitating a hinged back for 
the adjustment and possible removal of 
Its contents. A piece of brightly-hued 
silk, chosen to contrast vrith the colour 
predominant in the fan, is pasted to the 
interior to .show off its beauties to the 
best advantage. 

An Adapted 

Mirror. 

Wlien during my walks abroad I 
turn into a friend's house for an hour's 
relaxation, you may be sure that I cast 
a professional eye over the trappings of 
her room. Such is the life of a journalist 
that she comes, in time, to make copy 
even out of her dearest acquaintances ! 
Not long ago I came across, in this -way, 
a really brilbant idea for utilising in 
acceptable form one of those enormous 
mxir-to-ceiling mirrors in which the 
pom pousearly-nineteenth -century double 
drawing-room took such delight. In 
spite of the inflated cost at the present 
time of plate -glass, these vast pier- 
glasses are occasionally to be met with 
at the price of a few pounds, since in 
this instance the supply is distinctly in 
advance of the demand. If plate-glass 
w*ere not such a risky thing to attempt 
to cut. I have no doubt Uiat the glasses 
would fetch some ten times what is now 
asked for them. 

My friend had acquired this particular 
mirror in a direfully shabby gilt frame 
for the sum of four pounds, and had 
placed it at the end of a rather ill- 
lighted room. Aluminium paint had 
been used to hide the tarnished gilding, 
this according excellently with the rest 
of the paint, which happened to be of 
a soft grey. Then came the stroke of 


genius. The walls being of primrose 
yellow, a deep valance of mercerised rep, 
striped in grey, primrose, and blue had 
been suspended from the top cf the 
mirror, its lower edge being curved in 
approved pelmet style, and the ends 
finished off by a large knot and ends of 
silver cord, embellished with heavy 
tassels. Across the lower portion of the 
re-formed mirror was placed a semi- 
circular card-table, holding one large 
Chinese vase of yellow ground and filled 
with spra>^ of honesty. Altogether a 
most charming arrangement for a dull 
wall. 

Armiurlnc Am 
M inlahirM. 

In the same room was to be observed 
an original method of dealing with 
miniatures or silhouette portraits. These 
small pictures are apt to be lost if posed 
among other more insistent objects 
upon a table or mantelpiece. So my 
friend, who is a great collector of 
daguerreotype portraits, has given them 
a niche all to themselves — on the door ! 
The door was divided into a number of 
smallish panels, after the manner of 
drawing-room doors, and in each panel 
was placed a small portrait. Thus each 
was given its special little space, and 
responded by showing itself off to full 
advantage. 

To Rmow 
Loolhor. 

Is the first gleam of spring sunshine 
dispiriting you by showing you how 
much colour has faded from the leather 
seats of your couch and chairs ? If 
so, there is little need to repine, for it 
is not a difficult matter to bring back 
the original tint permanently. A pre- 
paration which is much used for re- 
colouring the leather cushions of motor- 
cars is equally efficacious for furniture 
coverings, and costs very little, con- 
sidering its efficiency. 

Do li Yooitelf. 

If one has a cushion or a chair scat 
which is past repair, one can, provided 
it be not of too extensive dimensions, 
re-cover it oneself at the cost of some 
six shillings, in what is technically know*n 
as " Velvet Persian," a leather of a 
peculiarly soft finish. I..eather prices 
have slumped of late at least 200 per 
cent., but if you should take the seat 
direct to a professional, you will be 
unlikely to profit much thereby. Better 
obtain the leather direct and do it 
yourself. 

A MmOr SmtUtmrr 

Bin. 

I greatly fear that the ordinary 
sanitary dust-bin is sanitary only in 
name. Now that only a few of the 
select Borough Councils provide their 
dustmen with a sanitary compound to 
sprinkle in the bins after emptying them, 
it is up to the conscientious housewife 
to sec that the omission is supplied by 
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herself. The newest dust-bin is so de- 
serving of the sanitary appellation that 
it can be harboured indoors without fear 
of consequences, a great point for flat- 
dwellers or those unblessed with appro- 
priate outdoor accommodation. Formed 
of white enamelled steel, its perfectly- 
fitting lid is controlled by a stout foot 
lever, and, most commendable of all, 
it is equipped with a holder for dis- 
infectant. Lastly, it stands away from 
the floor on four feet, so that one can 
clean under and around it with case. 
The holder itself fits into a frame so 
that it can be lifted out for emptying. 

To Moleh Iko 
Coflohit. 

How many weary hours cannot one 
waste in .seeking fringe, cords, and tassels 
to match a particular curtain fabric. It 
is good to know that a firm in town 
makes it their business to produce for 
one any .style of trimming to match any 
pattern furnished them, .special hand- 
looms l^eing kept for the production of 
the lengths needed. 

To Kill tho Fnrnituro 
Worm. 

The amateur in concocting fluids with 
a view to killing worm in furniture, is 
apt to do damage to the wood itself, 
such preparations often removing all 
pretensions to polish, and at the .same 
time destroying the wood's beauty of 
tint. Four and sixpence will, however, 
buy a bottle of woodworm-killer that, 
while .spelling death to the little pest, 
can be relied upon not to harm tht' 
finest w’ood. Thus, in the long run, it 
comes far less expensive than a home- 
made decoction that involves payment 
later to a furniture restorer. 

A Cola Walor 
Clum. 

A glue- pot is by no means an easy 
thing for the amateur to manipulate, 
so that a strong glue which only needs 
to he mixed with a little cold water is 
most acceptable. I have found it 
admirable for replacing bits of veneer 
and in reconciling joints that have 
decided to go their several ways. A 
small tin costs but sixpence, and is 
sufficient to do quite a number of odd 
jobs about the house. You mix a tea- 
spoonful with an equal quantity of cold 
water, till it becomes a paste, and allow 
it to stand for five minutes before using. 

A Cm EcenemiMr. 

Two shillings will procure you a set of 
perforated stands to use beneath your 
kettles and stewpans. These raise the 
utensils almve the flame in such a way 
that none of the heat is dissipated at the 
sides, but the whole force is concentrated 
on the bottom. Formerly, we have only 
been able to secure the kettle already 
constructed on this principle ; tho new 
sets of economisers enable us to make use 
of our old pans and kettles on the same 
lines. 



THE EDITOR Writes 


On tbm M««d for a 
Now Cookory Book 


Jj^ large section of our readers will be interested to 
know that I am bringing out an entirely new work 
on Cookery, to be issued in handy little books, compact 
in size, and printed in a clear direct manner, with the 
information put in so straightforward and simple a 
style that the most inexperienced can use it with a 
certainty of success. 

Volume L, which is entitled — 

** FISH : WITH Forcemeats and Flavourings,** 

will be ready immediately. Other volumes will follow 
in due course. 

That there is a big need for a new cookery book is 
evidenced by the number of letters I receive asking for 
such a book as this I am bringing out. 

Cookery to-day differs considerably from cookery 
before the war. Prices have changed, necessitating a 
readjustment of 
the ingredients j- 
used. The dis- 
appearance of 
the trained cook 
from all but the 
homes of the 
wealthy has made 
the time em- 
ployed, and the 
work involved, a 
matter of great 
importance where 
cooking is con- 
cerned. More- 
over, our tastes 
and our ideas 
have altered with 
the experience 
gained during the 
war. 

I am constantly 
asked for a cook- 
ery book that is in 
line with modern 
conditions, and 
suited to the needs 
of the hard - hit 
mistresses of mid- 
dle- cl ass house- 
holds who have to 
keep their ex- 
penditure within 
certain limits, and 
often do much of 
the cooking them- 
selves. My book 
is intended for 
those who wish to 
provide nourish- 
ing yet attractive 
meals, while ob- 
serving careful 
economy both in 
food bills and ser- 
vice. 


A MmiUiI Srumi of Taste amounts 
to Genius in a Cook. 

^m^e are often told that the secret of successful cooking 
lies in a knowledge of food values, a careful attention 
to exact measurements, and a precise regulation of heat. 
To some extent this is true. But there is one important 
qualification for successful cooking that I have never 
seen dealt with in print ; yet it is most valuable and at 
times amounts to genius. The greatest chefs possess it ; 
and it is this faculty that has given the French pre- 
eminence in the art of cooking. For want of a technical 
term, I must call it A Mental Sense of Taste,** by 
which I mean the power to recognise in the mind what 
will result from a combination of several flavours ; the 
instinct which tells one what will be the taste of a dish 
merely from reading the recipe, and what other item 
would combine with it to improve it, or to emphasise 

its good qualities. 

This faculty is 
akin to that pos- 
sessed by the true 
musician, where- 
by he can sit down 
with nothing but 
silence and a 
music score, and 
yet hear in his 
mind the whole of 
a S 5 miphony, with 
every detail of 
orchestration, 
merely by reading 
the printed notes. 

It is the streak 
of genius, pos- 
sessed by a iew 
fortunate persons, 
which enables 
them to take 
every-day mate- 
rials and turn out 
a meal that is 
both a work of 
art and a veritable 
feast. This faculty 
can be developed 
to a wonderful ex- 
tent. and in itself 
it is a fascinating 
study that opens 
up new avenues of 
adventure where 
before one saw 
nothing but a kit- 
chen and a larder ; 
while it can raise 
the labours of the 
cook from mere 
drudgery to crea- 
tive work and ar- 
tistic production. 
1 mention this 
matter here, as it 
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Thtt EdltOK*s Pag* 


is well worth the attention of* the one who would 
specialise in cookc^>^ 

Am. Amtik ia Fkh»roolrary klml 
baWMtodL 

louring the lean years of the war a reader of The 
Woman’s Magazine wrote to me : “I notice that 
most articles on fish cookery tell one to be sure and have 
the bones and trimmings from the fishmonger when he 
fillets the fish : but w^hat am 1 to do with ^hem when I 
have them ? ” 

Many others have asked this question ; and because 
so few amateur ccx>ks know what to do with the fish 
bones and trinunings, or realise their value and possi- 
bilities in the home meals, I draw particular attention 
to them in my new book. 

They are a real asset in home cooking, as they will 
make an extra dish whenever fish is on the menu. Not 
only do they contain nutriment, but they take far less 
time than meat bones to cook, and hence use less firing. 
Half-an-hour’s simmering will provide the foundation 
for some delicious fish soups and fish ste\v*s— appetising 
dishes that are body-building both for children and 
adults, easily digested, and very' economical. 

Or the liquor can be made into sauce with real food 
value : and sauce in one form or another should be 
serx ed with practically every' fish dish (excepting shell- 
fish/, smce it is m variably enjoyed. Also, where cost is 
a consideration, the sauce helps the fish to go farther 
for a family meal 

Fuk Sonpt and FUh Stn«nt 
■ Iwa l d b« Bmtnr Known. 

pish soups and fish stews are not nearly' as well known 
as they' deserve to be. Several recipes for each will 
be found in my volume, and I am anxious to recommend 
them very' sfiecially to the notice of the house mistress 
uho has never yet served them at her table ; for I 
have found that one trial is sufficient to insure their 
popularity'. 

Moreover, they are dishes that are easily and quickly 
prepared — a great advantage to the cook ! 

SovooTF Bolk nr* n Novolljr 
in Ffeb Som». 

? addition of savoury' balls to fish soup is a novelty. 
But I can confidently advocate them as a pleasant 
variation, giving more substantiality to the soup. 
You will find these easy to make, and always popular. 
A number of recipes for these balls are given in the 
new book. 

Uminrattry Work •koold 
b« Cut Onl. 

^o save work where possible is important, especially 
in the kitchen. Therefore the recipes in my book 
liave been simplified as much as possible, omitting those 
small finicking etceteras of comparatively little value that 
used to figure so often in pre-w'ar cookery literature, 
but w'hich are no longer possible in the average private 
house, owing to the time taken in their preparation and 
the scarcity of domestic workers. 

It IS necessary for most of us, now, to consider whether 
a dish, or a course, is really worth the array of pots and 
pans, basins, cups and spoons, that were called for in 
the directions for making even a semi-elaborate dish 
in the years preceding the war ! In the majority of cases 
It will be found that results quite as appetising, and 
every bit as nourishing, can be produced with fewer 


ingredients and fewer utensils than had to be used in 
caaryiag^iiit the old-time recipes. 

While no one wishes to be stinted with utensils, nor 
to reduce cooking from a science and an art to a mere 
medley of foodstuffs, there is a useful medium course 
possible to the small household, whereby well-cooked 
and tempting variety can be provided (and in an orderly 
methodical manner) without that heavy aftermath of 
washing-up that was inevitable in former dayrs. And 
this is obtained by' a judicious selection of few ingredients 
in place of an extravagant admixture of sundries where 
one only serves to annul another. 

Also, it saves much unnecessary labour when all the 
items can be cooked in one saucepan or casserole, and 
sent to table on one dish, instead of fish, vegetables, and 
sauce having separate saucepans and separate serving 
Of course, this is not always desirable, as it would tend 
to monotony ; but it is a principle worth consideration, 
and a number of recipes for such labour-saving dishes 
will be found in my book 

G rf tar Vui«ly k nmmdmd 
ia Moat HomahoWii 

l^anv households keep to a narrow groove where fish 
is concerned, alternating plaice, cod, and sole ; or 
w'hiting, halibut, and cod ; w'ith salmon and turbot as 
occasional luxuries. Yet there are other fish quite as 
palatable and less expensive. 

John Dory and sea bream seldom soar high in price ; 
hake is an excellent and inexpensive fish with more 
flavour than cod ; megrims and witches are cheaper than 
soles, and will often serve the same purpose ; gurnet is 
well w'orth baking — only beware of its treacherous back- 
bone ! And turbot, though numlxsred among the 
luxuries, is sometimes so plentiful that it is cheaper 
than plaice ; in which case it is a bargain indeed, since 
It is exceptionally nutritive. 

Tinned and preserved fish is much more used than 
l^efore the war in the making of hot dishes, and also for 
fish-salads. A number of delicious novelties are now on 
the market that should be better known to the house- 
wife. These are described in my b(x>k. They are a 
boon to those w'ho live in the country, or out of reach 
of a fresh -fish market. 

Fopsign RmIpm iipovM# 
mock U^ttl Nvrallir. 

J have included in thi.s volume a number of foreign 

recipes that have been sent me by readers of The 
Woman’s Magazine ; as these have all been tested, 
they can be well recommended, and they will provide 
fresh ideas for the enterprising cook w'ho likes to experi- 
ment in new directions. 

Nmr Fidi 

hj 

formerly fish was seldom served in polite society 
with any vegetables, apart from garnishings. Yet 
it combines well with so many things, that it is a 
wasted opportunity to serve it alone. Directions arc 
given for combining all kinds of vegetables with fish 
in several ways. 

Tk* NtwMt 
ia Ca a fci a g Fbk. 

Tfhe newest methods dispense with much that was 
merely work-making and extravagant in pre-war 
recipes. It is certainly unnecessary to egg and br<^- 
crumb fisli before frying ; neither need one go to the 
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trouble and expense of batter unless specially desired. 
The war taught us that fried fish can be quite as 
appetising and successful without these additions as 
with them. 

And another war-time discovery was the value of the 
skin of the fish. Nowadays the generality of fish is not 
necessarily skinnedi unless for an invalid or for some 
special white dish, and even then the skin need not 
be wasted, as it can be simmered for soup or stew. 

Mmix Pnrwwe iUdpM wmrm 
wmry ExtraTacant 

Another point of difference between the modem 
and pre-war cookery is in the ''quantities'* of 
ingredients used in the recipes. The majority of pre- 
war recipes not only called for more eggs and butter 
and cream than were necessary for the making of a dish, 
but they also called for more than the average modem 
digestion can deal with ! And this lavish use of rich 
ingredients was due to the fact that many of the recipes 
in the cookery books that were current before the war 
had been taken, sometimes without any modification, 
from cookery books that were published in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, when the whole life of 
the nation was less sedentary, and less expensive, than 
in this twentieth century ; and people could use — and 
also could digest — eggs, cream and butter, with rich 
roasts and other fat fare at a rate that would cause even 
the wife of a modern war profiteer to gasp if she had 
to pay the bills to-day. 


Th« Edltox*s Pag« 

Yet the pre-war recipes still go on prattling about 
eggs by the half-dozen and butter by the half-pound, 
when one egg and one ounce of butter are often all the/ 
recipe needs, and all most of us can now afford. 

The recipes in my new book have been compiled to 
suit modern prices, modern tastes, and modern digestions. 
At the same time the need for nourishment has never 
been overlooked. A dish that is deficient in body-building 
properties is, ais a general rule, nothing more than a 
waste of time and material. 

And yet another difference between cookery past and 
present lies in the number of persons to be catered for. 
Much smaller dishes are now needed in the average 
middle-class household, since daughters as well as sons 
often live away from the parental roof, or, at any rate, 
take their meals in town ; and we no longer require 
our recipes to provide for eight to ten persons, as they 
did in the past. In the main, the quantities given in 
my recipes provide for three or four persons. 

My new book does not profess to give instructions 
for the preparation of elaborate and expensive dishes 
for extraordinary occasions, since these are seldom made 
at home But sufficient information will be found in its 
pages to serve the everyday needs of the average middle - 
class household. While the new ideas in recipes, and 
the simplified methods in cooking, will be found a real 
boon to the modern housewife who is tired of the reckless 
extravagance of the old-time cookery books, and the 
monotony of pre-vv^ar recipes. 
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8AU.T ISUSlt 


Supper and BreaKfast 
Dishes for May 


Pot au Surpruo. 

One sheep’s kidney, i set of brains. 
i lb. sheep’s liver, J lb. stewing steak. 
1 hard-boiled egg, i potato, x onion, 
carrot, and turnip, i tablespn. boiled 
lice, 1 tablespn. barley, i tablespn. sago. 
1 slicep’s tongue, i qt water or second 
stock. 

Scald the tongue and kidney and 
skin carefully. Cut the tongue into 
squares of i in. in size. Halve the 
kidney, and halve it again. Cut the 
liver into i-m. squares, also the steak, 
and boil the b ains until they are well 
set. Allow the brains to become quite 
cold, then cut into pieces about the size 
ot a small walnut. Put the tongue, 
kidney, liver, and steak into a fiyung- 
pan wnth a little butter. Slice the onion 
and add, and try all until they are a nice 
dark blown. Put the water or slock 
into a deep pan, and slice the potato 
into it Add the sago and barley, pepper 
and oau, and. lastly, the carrot and 
turnip cut into dice. Bring to the boil 
and simmer for } hour. Add the liver, 
steak, tongue, and kidney Simmer for 
1 hour, or until the steak is 


Cover with greased paper, and steam for 
I hour, or bake in a slow oven for about 
30 min. The length of time for cooking 
depends solely upon whether one likes 
one’s eggs hard or soft ; 10 min. will 
suffice to heat the meat through, but the 
egg cooks very slowly in the cups. Serve 
in their cups with small tea napkins 
pinned round them. Serve with them 
small sippets of toast or fingers of fried 
bread. 

Ham and Fitli 
Pia. 

X lb. cod or any white fish, | lb. sliced 
ham, i pt. milk, 2 eggs (or dried eggs 
will do nicely), i breakfastcup mashed 
potatoes. I large raw potato, i tablespn. 
dour, I oz. butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Boil the fish, and, while still hot, 
remove every bone most carefully. Beat 
the eggs and mash the potatoes. Flake 
the fish and put into a deep frying-pan ; 
cover with the milk, and allow to simmer 
gently until it is thoroughly hot through. 
Mix the flour with a little cold milk 
until quite smooth, then add to the fish. 


Stir well, so as to prevent it becoming 
lumpy. Add pepper and salt. Beat the 
eggs thoroughly again just before put- 
ting into the fish. Stir round three 
times, then remove immediately from 
the fire. Set where it will keep warm 
Meantime, cut the potato into thin 
slices and fry in a pan with the ham. 
Have ready a pie-dish and grease it 
well with bacon fat, and place a layer 
of ham in the bottom. Cover with a 
layer of fried potatoes, using up all the 
potato in this one thick layer. Stir the 
fish custard well and pour over the bacon 
and ham. The custard will be thick 
like a milk pudding. Flatten the fish with 
a fork, and cover with another layer ol 
fried ham. Heap up with mashed 
potato on which the ounce of butter 
has been beaten. Put in the oven for 
15 min., and allow to become a golden 
brown. Should the pie be a little stifl, 
a hole should be made in it with a skc\\er 
pushed right down to the bottom 
layer of ham. Into^his pour i tablespn 
melted bacon fat. Turn the dish in 
your hands so that the fat may run all 
round the bottom o! the pic 


quite soft Add the brains 
kidney, and i hard-boiled egg 
whole Cook tor 5 min. more 
and disii up very hot. Pour 
into a deep tureen and, before 
serving, break a thick slice of 
toasted bread into small pieces 
and put at the bottom of the 
tureen. Add tour or five more 
pieces of the broken toast, and 
allow to stand 1 min. until the 
bread swells a little. This will 
be found a most delicious 
supper dish — nouiishing, tasty, 
and cheap. 

luHCMtanhtvv 

Miace. 

J lb. minced meat, 1 oz. ham, 
1 onion, parsley, pepper and 
salt to taste, 1 egg per person, 
a little butter, } pt. good brown 
gravy or a little Bovril. 

Mince the meat finely, using 
any cold meat and pieces that 
you have left from other meals 
Klince the ham, and chop the 
onion very finely. Chop the 
parsley, mix wnth the ham, 
meat, and onion, and season 
rather highly with pepper. 
Have ready four small tea- 
cups. and well grease them 
with butter or dripping. Half- 
fill these writh the meat, and 
make a hole in the centre with 
a teaspoon. Break x egg into 
each hole, pour over 1 tablespn. 
good brown gravy and a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce. 



Serve very hot, as the fat .soon 
chills and is anything but 
appetising in this condition 

BalttmorB Br«aci 
and Onion*. 

I loaf of bread, i lb. onions. 
2 slices bacon or ham (or any 
meat preferred), chopped pars 
ley, carrot, and turnip, 1 egg 
4 oz. flour, a pinch of salt, i oz 
butter, 1 pt. milk, frying-fat. 

Cut the loaf of bread into 
thick slices measuring about 
i| in. deep and the full size ot 
a small tin loaf. Set the crust 
to soak in a little warm milk, 
and beat thoroughly to a pulp 
Chop very finely the meat, 
I onion, parsley, carrot, and 
turnip, add the bread crusts 
which should be squeezed very 
dry. Mix all together and bind 
with an egg. Season highly 
with pepper and a little salt 
With a sharp knife make an 
incision in each slice of bread. 
iJcgin as if you were going to 
cut the pieces into two thinner 
slices. Be careful not to cut 
them apart, but make an open- 
ing about 3 in. across. Fill 
this opening with some of the 
mincemeat, and press as flat 
as possible. Meantime, make 
a batter with the flour, salt, 
and butter, mixed to a thick 
cream with a little warm milk. 
Beat the egg thoroughly and 
last of all. Dip the bread 
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slices in this and coat thoroughly, then 
roll them quickly in breadcrumbs and 
fry a golden brown in boiling fat. Brain 
well. Fry the remainder of the onions 
in thin slices. Let them become a good 
brown. Heap on a dish, and arrange 
the Baltimore bread on the top. If 
liked, a little brown gravy may be 
served with this dish. 

Plf’«4?oot 

Pi*. 

2 pig's feet, I tablcspn. dried peas, 
I onion, 6 peppercorns, teaspn. powdered 
sage, J lb. flour, J lb. lard, water, i egg, 
and a little good clear stock. 

* Choose pigs' feet that are only 
slightly salted, and boil until tender, 
changing the water twice at least. Cut 
the feet into small pieces, separating each 
toe. Lay these into the bottom of a deep 
pic’dish. Cover with the stock, and 
sprinkle in the dried peas. Slice the 
onion, and add the peppercorns. Allow 
to simmer in the oven for 20 min. 
Have rcadv a crust made from the 
following . Sift | lb. flour with a little 
salt. Sprinkle in the powdered sage, 
and mix well. Rub in half the quantity 
of fat, and knead thoroughly. Mix with 
«a little water to a good paste. Turn on 
to a well-floured board and roll out, 
then spread on half . the remaining 
quantity of butter. Sprinkle with flour 
and a soup9on of sage. Knead again. 
Roll out a second lime, using all the fat. 
Roll out finally ^ in. thick. Allow the 
pie to cool, then put i hard-boiled egg 
in the centre. Cover with the crust 
and make an opening near the centre. 
Bake in a good oven for 30 min. 

Serve with this the following sauce : 
) pt. liquor in which the feet have been 
boiled, 2 tablespn. flour mixed with a 
little cold milk, 3 capers. Bring to the 
boil slowly, and allow just time enough 
to cook the flour. Should the sauce be 
too thick, thin with a little cold milk. 

LiT«r Pnddkig 
Nouv*ll*. 

I lb. calf’s liver, 4 oz. suet, 8 02. 
flour, teaspn. baking-powder, salt, a 
little cold water, i onion, 3 slices bacon, 
2 oz. breadcrumbs, i large potato. 

Shred the suet finely, and mix with 
the flour. Sift in the baking-powder and 
salt, and add sufficient water to make a 
thick crust. Line a pudding-basin with 
this, pressing it carefully to the sides. 
Parboil the liver and onion, and boil 
the potato. Cut the liver into long thin 
slices, and press round the basin into the 
crust. Cut the bacon into halves and 
lay over the liver. Mash the potato, and 
chop the onion very finely, nnd mix with 
the breadcrumbs. Moisten with a little 
milk. Fill in the centre of the l>asin 
with this, covering all with a round of 
suet crust. Make a hole in the crust and 
pour in | cup stock or water. Tie down 
with a cloth and steam for 2 hours. 
Turn out, and serve with some rich 
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gravy, or, if liked, some Bovril thickened 
with brown flour. 


Stnffad Ox 


1 OX cheek, 2 oz. butter, 2 oz. flour, 
I onion, carrot, a little parsley, and a 
strip of celery, a few peppercorns, 
cloves, and a bay leaf, seasoning to 
taste, I egg, breadcrumbs, a little 
forcemeat. 

Soak the cheek in salted water for 
10 hours, changing the water frequently. 
Put into a deep pot and cover with cold 
water. Bring to the boil and skiin it 
carefully. Add the vegetables and spices 
and I teaspn. salt. Cook gently for 3 
hours, or until the meat is easily removed 
from the bones. Remove the meat and 
lay on a flat board. Sprinkle with flour 
and breadcrumbs, and spread with a 
thick layer of forcemeat. Roll up tightly 
and tie with a string. Roll in egg 
and breadcrumbs. Set in a baking-tin 
and bake in a moderate oven for i J hours. 
Baste with hot dripping. Dish up with 
a ring of fried rolls of bacon and slices 
of lemon. Garnish with a little chopped 
parsley. 


SoiM Good Bnakfast 
XHshM 

Macaroni Haali. 

4 oz macaroni, 2 slices bacon, i egg, 
I cup milk, browning, pepper and salt. 

Boil the macaroni in salted water for 
20 min., drain and leave until w^anted. 
This can easily be done the day before, 
or any cold macaroni left from cheese 
dishes can be used up for the hash. 
( hop the macaroni finely and also the 
bacon. Cut a hard-boiled egg into 
small squares and add. Put into a sauce- 
pan with the cup of milk and allow to 
become thoroughly hot. Season with 
pepper and salt, and a little browning 
added to the milk makes a nice coloured 
gravy. Serve on slices of toast dippv^d in 
boiling water. This is a very good means 
of using up odds and ends, as the addi- 
tion of pieces of potato or rice or scraps 
of meat all add to the goodness. 

Cupp*d Ess«. 

I egg per person, i tablespn. milk, 
2 small rounds buttered toast, j oz. 
butter, pepper and salt, a little chopped 
parsley, i hard-boiled ejg. 

Have the egg ready hard-boiled and 
stand in cold water. Take a small cup, 
and at the bottom place a round of 
buttered toast or bread. Pour over 
I tablespn. milk, a small piece of 
butter, pepper, and salt. Break i egg 
into this Cover with another slice of 
toast or bread,* cut to fit the cup. Bake 
in a slow oven for 20 min. If properly 
done the cup eggs will turn out solid. 
Shell the boiled egg, and grate over the 
tops of all when turned out. Gamsh 
with a little finely-chopped parsley. 
These eggs are extremely good when 
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served on bacon or fried ham ; and also, 
as a luncheon ” first dish,” very good 
served on mince. 


ScimmbUd Eev 
xad FMh. 

Remains of cold fish, 2 dried eggs, 
I small onion, parsley, salt and pepper, 
any cold potatoes. 

Soak the eggs in warm milk for 20 min. 
Beat well with a silver fork. Carefully 
remove any bones from the fish nnd break 
into small pieces. Put into a frying-pan 
with some hot dripping and heat through 
thoroughly. Beat the eggs with i tablc- 
spn. milk, a little chopped parsley, 
and an onion finely shredded. If any 
cold potatoes are to be had. chop these 
also and add to the fish. When the fish 
is thoroughly hot, pour over the eggs, 
etc., and stir well. Cook for about 5 min. 
until the eggs begin to scramble. Dish 
up on pieces of toast dipped in hot 
water or milk. Drain the toast well 
before using, but the dipping in the milk 
or water makes the toast soft and palat- 
able. Season all well with pepper and 
salt, and garnish with a little chopped 
parsley. The addition of a little parsley 
as a trimming to a dish is well worth 
the time expended on its preparation, 
as the daintiness of the dish when 
brought to table certainly helps to 
stimulate the appetite. 


B*con and SaTOury 
Rica. 

2 OZ. boiled rice, i onion, also boiled, 
I oz. dripping, a good pinch salt, pepper, 
and J cup gravy, bacon sliced. 

Put the rice, chopped onion, pepper, 
and salt all together in a saucepan . 
Heat for 5 min. in the gravy. Turn into 
a deep pie-dish, cover with breadcrumbs. 
Put some dripping in small pieces over 
the top, and bake in a gentle oven until 
brown, or, better still, brown before a 
clear fire or under a gas g^d. This 
latter is to my mind the most satis- 
factory, because it is done so quickly 
and has such an appetising colour. 
Dish up with hot bacon in rolls round it. 

Bakad Dri«d 
Haddock. 

This is a very delicious method of 
cooking the inevitable breakfast had- 
dock. 

I dried haddock or i lb. Finnan had- 
dock (in the case of the former, bone 
and remove the tail and fins ; in the 
case of the latter, remove the rough skin 
at the bade, wash thoroughly), i egg, 
breadcrumbs, i cup mUk, and 1 oz 
butter. 

Grease a pie-dish well and sprinkle 
with breadcrumbs. Lay the fish in this, 
cut into convenient -sized pieces. Cover 
with milk. Add i egg well beaten, pepper 
and salt, and pieces of butter scattered 
over the surface. Cover with thick bread- 
crumbs, and bake in the oven for 15 min. 
This dish may be prepared over-night. 



Snppur and Bidalclaat 

and» if stood in a cool place* will keep 
perfectly fresh for the morning cooking. 

SaoMia Ealb 
with Braad. 

i lb. sausages, several thick slices of 
bread, i egg. breadcrumbs, frying-fat, 
bacon if desired. 

Dip the sausages into boiling water 
for I min., and then remove the skins. 
Cut each sausage into three or four 
pieces according to the size of the 
sausage. Cut the bread into similar- 
sired pieces. Roll the sausage-meat 
into rounds between your palms. Beat 
1 egg well, drop in the sausage balls and 
bread, and roll in breadcrumbs, coating 
thickly. Fry in boiling fat to a golden 
brown. Remove, drain, and roll in 
brown breadcrumbs to take off the 
greasy appearance. Liver may be used 
cut into small pieces, or a kidney treated 
in the same w’ay is delicious. This is 
a dish 1 frequently use when 1 have been 
unable to procure more than i kidney 
or 2 or 3 sausages. This greatly adds to 
the bacon, and, in the instance of one 
being able to buy plenty of kidneys, 
this, with the bread, saves the bacon 
tremendously. 

Potato Omolotto. 

2 dried eggs, 2 large cold boiled 
jKitatoes, i cup milk, i tablespn. flour, 
pepper and salt, a little butter (alxiut 
i oz.y 

Cut the potatoes into small pieces and 
set on the fire with a little dripping to 
become hot and brown. Soak the eggs 
in warm milk for 20 min , or do this 
over-night, which is a much better plan, 
as the eggs thicken much better. Beat 
well, and add the butter melted, pepper 
and salt. Mix the flour to a smooth 
cream with a little of the cold milk. 
.\dd to the eggs also the remamder of 
the milk. Whip well with a fork. Have 
ready a pan with hot fat from w'hich 
the smoke rises in a blue colour. Pour 
into it the omelette, and cook very 
slowly for 3 min. Put into the oven for 
another 3 min., or before the fire or 
under the grid. Brown slightly, but 
allow the eggs to become set. Turn out 
on a ver>' hot plate, spread the potatoc‘S 
on half, and turn the other half over the 
top. Dish up immediately, or it will 
fall, and become rather '"rubbery** in 
consequence. 

Mmwm Qood SvppMr Mwmtm 

LMBon Diwapli— ■. 

8 oz. breadcrumbs, 4 oz. suet, 3 oz. 
brown sugar, i tcaspn. golden syrup, 
juice and nnd of i lemon, i egg. 

Grate the breadcrumbs finely and 
shred the suet, sprinkling a little flour 
over it to prevent its sticking to the 
shredder. Mix with the breadcrumbs 
and add the brown sugar. Grate the 
lemon and add, then the juice, and, 
lastly, the syrup. Mix all thoroughly 
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together. Beat the egg well and add 
slowly, working it in carefully and 
allow'ing no lumps to form. Form into 
small dumplings and drop into cups. 
Steam for 40 min. Turn into a dish 
and sprinkle with fine white sugar. 
Serve with them the following sabce. 

L«moii Saues. 

I large cup water, juice and rind of 
lemon or teaspn. lemon essence, i dried 
egg. i oz. butter, i oz. flour, 1 tablespn. 
white sugar. 

Grate the lemon rind into a bowl and 
add the sugar to it. Squeeze into it 
the juice. Melt the butter and mix the 
flour with it, cook gently for a few 
minutes, but do not allow it to brown. 
Add the water to the flour and butter, 
and stir until it boils, then add the 
lemon juice and sugar. Allow the 
sauce to cool a little, and then beat 
the egg well and add. Stir carefully, 
and allow to remain just long enough 
for the sauce to thicken. Remove at 
once, and serve poured over the dump- 
lings. The addition of a little grated 
lemon peel over all is a pretty garnish. 

Zephyr Pvffs. 

I cup water, i oz. butter, about i cup 
flour, a pinch of salt, grated lemon or 
orange peel, 1 lump sugar, 2 small 
eggs, deep fr>nng-fat. 

Put the butter into a stewpan, add 
a lump of sugar, a little grated lemon 
peel, a pinch of salt, and i breakfast - 
cup water. Bring to the boil, and allow 
to continue for nearly i min. Stir 
dr>' flour in until it becomes a thick 
paste. It is almost impossible to say 
tu a fraction how much flour should be 
added, as measures vary so, and some 
“ ounce& *' of butter and " half pints ’* 
of water are considerably overweight. 
Therefore stir in i cup flour, but add 
more should the paste be not stiff 
enough. It should be of the consistency 
of dough used in making tarts, etc. 
Continue stirring the flour, and then 
gradually add, one at a time, two well- 
beaten eggs. Stir continually until 
the mixture is thin enough to drop irom 
a spoon. Have ready a pan of lard 
or clear fat that docs not quite boil. 
Take dessertspoon, and drop lumps of 
the paste about the size of a walnut 
into the hot fat. They will swell to 
three or four times their original size. 
Allow to become a warm golden brown, 
then remove, drain, and sprinkle thickly 
with sugar. Serve very hot, and heaped 
in a deep dish. Quartered lemon is a 
delicious addition, but a very good 
change is quartered orange. A very 
little experience will sooif show what is 
the exact consistency for the dough, 
but the directions given ought to turn 
out perfectly. Cook about 5 min. in 
the fat. Care should be taken to drain 
them in a warm place, otherwise they 
are apt to fall a little. 
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Pirimi Mi Mary 
PttdMkw. 

This is an old-fashioned pudding, the 
recipe for which was given me a day 
or so ago by an old village woman. Her 
remark was to the effect that Royal 
doin*8 meant royal eatin*8, and this 
here puddin*s as royal as the little 
bride *erself.** I had the pudding 
made for lunch the next day, and 1 
certainly confirm the old woman’s 
opinion. 

6 apples, } cup cold water, 3 oz. 
butter, a eggs, slice of crusty bread. 
1 tablespn. milk, grate of nutmeg, 2 oz. 
white sugar. This is the recipe as she 
gave it by word of mouth. 

Peel and core the apples, but leave 
them whole. Set in a saucepan with the 
i small cup water. Cook gently until 
they are done and the apples quite 
soft. Add 3 oz. butter and stir well. 
Grate a piece of stale bread, using the 
crust as well as the crumb. Add to 
the apples, next the milk, then the 
sugar, and allow to cool slightly. Then 
beat the eg^s thoroughly and add to 
the other ingredients. Mix thoroughly. 
Pour into a small round baking-dish, 
well greased, and bake in a good oven 
for 15 to 20 min. Dust a little fine 
sugar over thenu before sending to table. 
Serve a little cream, if procurable, with 


Tttiti Fruta Batter 
PudUinv. 

2 oz. dried peaches, i oz. dried apricots, 
I oz. prunes, and 1 apple slic^ (any 
thing in the way of fruit that you have 
by you can l>e added, as the more 
fruits in the batter the better is the 
flavour), 2 bananas sliced, and small 
piece of angelica, J lb. breadcrumbs, 
I tablespn. treacle or clear jam, J pt. 
milk, 5 oz. flour, 3 dried eggs or 2 fresh 
ones, a good pinch of salt. 

Place a layer of breadcrumbs at the 
bottom of a pie-dish. Slice the fruit 
as flat as possible, but the dried fruit 
should be soaked overnight, or bo cooked 
before using. Place a layer of fruit 
over the breadcrumbs, and use up all 
the fruit you have. It should half- 
fill the pie-dish. Cover with the re- 
mainder of the breadcrumbs. Add a 
tiny scrap of butter here and there 
among the breadcrumbs. Mix the 
flour with the milk, add the salt and 
the well-beaten eggs. Melt the jam 
or syrup and pour over the mixture in 
the dish. Lastly, pour over all the 
batter, and steam for hours. If pre- 
ferred, this pudding may be baked. 
Serve with it a little fruit juice sweetened 
and made hot, to which has been added 
1 teaspn. clear red jam. 


lUilwar Pttddias. 

4 oz. flour, 4 oz. butter, 2 eggs, vanilla 
essence, marmalade, sugar. 

Sift the flour and slightly warm it 



Beat the butter to a cream, and add 
the eggs. Add a few drops of vanilla 
essence, and then stir in the flour. 
Beat well, and, when full of bubbles, 
spread on a thin baking-dish and bake 
in a not too hot oven for 15 min. Divide 
the cake into 2 strips and spread each 
with marmalade. Roll up nicely, and 
sprinkle all with fine white sugar. Serve 
with this cream, or custard in glasses. 

Dolee Blueo* 

I large cup boiled rice, i large cup 
boiled tapioca, J pt. milk, i teaspn. 
cornflour, i o*. sweet almonds, i 02. 
shelled walnuts, penny bar (now two- 


Dyeing with 
Natoxal Dyes 

Yellow Dyot. 

The list of these is large, and contains 
Persian berries, fustic, turmeric, ebony, 
wild mignonette, yellow broom, and 
heather. The splendid golden-yellow 
dye given by the last-named is so little 
.known, and so easy to obtain, that I 
propose to describe the process in detail. 

Take i lb. of the leaves, flowers, and 
small terminal twigs of the wild heather, 
cither ling (Erica vulgaris) or other 
varieties, cut them up, and enclose in a 
muslin bag. Prepare the bath with a 
gallon of water, i oz. of alum, and { oz. 
of tartar, enter the bag of heather, and 
boil from one to two hours. Lift and 
strain. Enter wool or cloth, previously 
mordanted with 5 per cent, of alum, 
into the boiling heather bath, and keep 
under the boil for an hour. Lift, rinse, 
and dry. The material will be dyed a 
clear old-gold yellow. 

A much more brilliant yellow is 
obtained by placing the fresh -chopped 
heather in a bag, in the proportion of 
i lb. to I lb. to the gallon of water, 
and keeping it down to the bottom of 
the vat or bowl by stones or wooden 
bars or rods. The mordanted wool or 
cloth, previously wetted, is laid in the 
bath w^ater above. 

The bath is then placed over the 
heater. The water boiling up through 
the heather dyes the wool or cloth a strong 
bright golden-yellow. The depth of the 
colour depends on the length of time of 
boiling, which should not exceed more 
than from ten to twenty minutes. After 
this time the pure strong yellow dye will 
not be produced. 

Very fine orange tints and ruddy 
yellows can be obtained by combining 
this intense yellow dye with madder, 
or by using an old madder bath in 
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pence) plain chocolate, i egg, 2 tablcspn. 
white sugar. 

Put the rice and tapioca into a sauce- 
pan with the milk and sugar. Allow 
to become warm. Mix the cornflour 
smoothly with a little milk and add to 
the rice and tapioca. Stir, and cook 
for 3 min., taking care that the mixture 
does not scorch. Beat the egg, and 
add when the mixture is slightly cool, 
also 2 or 3 drops vanilla essence. Cook 
for I min. until all is blended nicely and 
the mixture rather stiff. Heap up on 
a glass dish and allow to become cold. 
Make the outside of the sweet as rough 
looking as possible. Just before serving 


cover with grated chocolate, and stick 
the almonds, which must be blanched, 
all over it. Also stick in the walnuts, 
which make a very pretty pattern if 
carefully done. 

Onmge Fritters. 

2 oranges, sugar, batter. 

Wash the oranges, and slice them 
with the peel still on. Remove the 
pips. Dip each into a batter similar 
to the one given in tutti frutti batter, 
drop into boiling fat and fry 5 min. 
Drain, and sprinkle with sugar. Serve 
on slices of plain cake dipped in cold 
milk. 
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which to steep or boil the yellow dyed 
stuffs. 

By adding sulphate of iron to the 
heather dye bath olive green dyes can 
be obtained. 

Of the other yellow dye stuffs men- 
tioned, fustic is that which is the most 
casil)' obtained, either in the form of 
ground chips or extract. A good jonquil- 
yellow is obtained by boiling together — 
Ground fustic . ... 5 parts 

Alum 5 parts 

Tartar i part 

Turmeric gives very brilliant yellows, 
but they are not fast to light ; it is, 
however, sometimes used to brighten 
yellows which are more durable, as, for 
example — 

Persian berries, ground . 5 parts 
Turmeric .... i part 

Alum 4 parts 

Chloride of tin . . .1 part 

Black Djra. 

Black dyeing remains— -in spite of all 
the efforts, and remarkably successful 
efforts, to obtain brilliant colours — the 
greatest of the dye interests, and to 
obtain better and better blacks is the 
subject of constant demand. 

The chrome-logwood process is that 
which can be carried out most success- 
fully in a small way, and as a domestic 
art. I taught it many years ago to the 
peasants in the then remote districts of 
congested Donegal, and I do not think 
the process has altered much since then. 
It depends on the action of bichromate 
of potassium on logwood, by means of 
which the purple of the logwood is 
changed into black. The cloth is first 
mordanted with potassium bichromate, 
copper sulphate, and sulphuric acid in 
the proportions of J 02. of each. It is 


boiled for an hour and a half in the 
mordanting bath ; it is then passed 
into a strong bath of ground logwood 
chips, or, if preferred, of logwood 
extract, and is boiled for an hour, or 
longer. The strength of the bath and 
the length of time of boiling must be 
greatly a matter of experience, and it 
depends in a great measure on the 
weight and weave of the material to be 
dyed. Sometimes it is necessary to 
replace the material in the dye bath, 
WTien satisfactorily dyed a good black, 
the material is lift^ and washed in an 
abundance of cold water, and is passed 
into a weak bath of fustic to finish. 

ProcMMS and Labour-Saving 
Applianooa 

The processes of dyeing herein de- 
scribed are the simplest possible ; but 
the inevitable labour involved can be 
considerably lessened by appliances 
which are easily constructed. Thus, a 
solid wooden roller from 6 in, to 9 in. in 
diameter, and from 12 in. to 18 in. long 
is fitted with round woo<ien rods at each 
end, these are supported on upright 
brackets and worked at one end with 
a handle. This may be a permanent 
erection, or may be movable, and placed 
when required over the dye vat, which 
consists of a deep enamelled trough, 
placed over a gas ring. The ends of 
the cloth to be dyed are stitched together 
so that the material hangs free on each 
side of the r iller and into the dye vat. 
When the dye bath is ready and the 
material adjusted, the handle is turned 
either by hand or by motor - 
power furnished by a stream of 
water from the tap. 

In this way constant move- 
ment in the dye bath and level 
dyeing are ensuied. 


To 

be 

con- 

tin* 

ued. 



Fundshing the 
Garden-room 


When one’s morning-room happens to 
be adjacent one’s garden, one misses 
a great opportunity if one does not 
(umish it as a garden-room — that is 
to say. as a room which, as far as a 
room is able, conve)rs the sense of being 
but a prolongation and a development of 
what in bygone parlance would have 
lieen known as the “ pleasaunce.** Too 
many breakfast -rooms opening directly 
on to the garden afford too sudden a 
break, limiting the feeling of openness 
and airiness that should still with 
us when we enter the house from the 
lawn, and failing to develop indoors the 
same simplicity and directness that 
charm us in the open. 

Brown and Mom Croon 
for tho Floor. 

Had I, therefore, to furnisli and to 
decorate a garden-room, I should en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to render it a 
sort of logical conclusion to the garden. 
The brown of the earth and the tree- 
trunks, the green of the grass and the 
leaves, and r.ometlting of the valiant 
colour of the lilac and the irises and 
the marigolds, should enter into its 
colour scheme, while the sophistication 
of textiles and wall-paper should be 
rigidly restricted from the introduction 
of an undue sense of the artificial. 
For the floor, for instance, the woven 
carpet should be taboo, and in its place 
should be found a Crex rug in warm 
coffee-colour and green, or, if you 
prefer it, in a plain mossy green, iin- 
patterned. These rugs, wliich are to be 
obtained in a great variety of dimensions, 
possess just that note of rusticity that 
one needs in a room of this description, 
and have, further, the advantage of 
being particularly hygienic, since they 
are easily freed from any soil or gravel 
which may be brought in from with- 
out. For bungalows, riverside houses 
or rooms that boast a stone floor, these 
matting rugs are a great asset. They 
are more pleasant to the tread than the 
usual matting carpet, and lie flatter and 
more evenly than rush of the usual 
weave. 


CrMin DUMimi 
fortiM Walk. 


For the walls I feel that a distemper 
in warm cream must be a better choice 
than the flowered paper that one so often 


finds in this connection, since the prox- 
imity of Nature’s own blossoms invites 
a comparison between the real and the 
artifleial which cannot but result ad- 
versely to the latter. Blossoms on the 
walls of the town house, if you will, 
just to remind one of the joys that one 
cannot have with one in the original, 
but for the house that boasts a garden, 
better the plain surface that contrasts 
witli the flowers, whose fragrance makes 
Itself felt within. With doors and 
wainscot of brown, there will be no hard 
line of demarcation to disturb the vision 
as one goes to and fro. 

As for the chairs, I would permit as 
little upholstery as may They 

should be of the type that suggests 
the peasant craftsman rather than the 
factory, the spindlebacks and the 
ladderbacks, the wheelback and the 
fiddlebacks, of which the tradition has 
run in countryside workshops for many 
a generation. Differing in detail rather 
than in essentials, these various styles 
permit of their being mixed with im- 
punity, for one and all, they speak of 
cottage life and simple rusticity. Among 
the chairs I would secure a preponder- 
ance of the arms rather than of the 
singles, for these make for that relaxa- 
tion and comfort that one looks for in 
a room of this description. If you have 
no luck in securing examples of the 
antique, there is little need for regret, 
since the modern specimens, produced 
now in rural workshops, are modelled 
on exactly similar lines and with similar 
regard for workmanship. A wheelback 
armchair can be obtained for just under 
three pounds, while a small chair is 
priced at a couple of guineas. For a 
very small extra charge, seat cusliions 
covered in cretonne will be provided. 


A Small Rafaetonr Tabia 
wouM ba IdaaL 


Oak, elm, beech, or cherry appear to 
me to be the woods most suitable to a 
room of this sort, since there is a rough- 
hewn quality about them that we miss 
in walnut, mahogany, and the finer 
woods. A small refectory table, such 
as might have come from an old dining- 
hall or convent, would, of course, be 
ideal for a room of the garden type, but, 
failing this, the gate-leg table would 
be an acceptable substitute. A small 
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oak settle, wide enough to scat a couple 
of people, and with side wings to keep 
off the draught from the open door, 
would be delightful for the side of the 
fireplace. Eleven pounds would secure 
an excellent stool of this description, 
with a panelled back and gracefully 
curved sides. 

In the garden-room the treatment of 
the windows is important. The window 
frame that opens both inwards and 
outwards is an immense advantage, 
since it not only permits of greater case 
in cleaning operations, but seems to give 
a greater sense of unity with the garden. 
Especially is this the case when the 
window operates on a pivot in the centre 
of the frame. When the window is 
revolved on this, the sense of a barrier 
is removed. For hangings, why not a 
mauve-and-white checked gingham, out 
of compliment to the white-and -purple 
lilac out of doors ? 

The oak dresser that serves the triple 
office of sideboard, china shelf, and 
cupboard is difficult to better in this 
connection, although I am conscious 
that of late its vogue has been slightly 
overdone. If the room is small, one 
might, as an alternative, choose a certain 

Romney corner cupboard of panelled 
oak, an extremely roomy practical 
affair that .stands on a triangular fitment 
that lifts it to a convenient height at 
which its two shelves can be handily 
reached. These are sufficiently spacious 
to house all the table impedimenta 
necessary. The cost of this cupboard 
is thirteen pounds. It is five and a half 
feet in height and two and a half feet in 
width. 

Then, if you feel that you have not 
enough colour to make your room 
worthy of its name, remember the vir- 
tues of the coloured woodcut in this 
connection. Many of these have been 
especially designed with a view to 
meeting a situation such as this. Sug- 
gesting rather than copying Nature's 
own blooms, their pictured ranunculi 
and buttercups and poppies are invalu- 
able in bringing the garden clement 
inside the house. Then, with a few bits 
of coloured pottery for the table and 
the shelves, one would have a room in 
which one would not feel sensible of a 
divorce from the garden itself. 
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3Practlcal 

Romper Suite 

The tolly little one-piece Romper 
No. 9390 ctn either be made with the 
ordinary carved envelope faatenlng ai 
illoatrated at the top of the page, or 
with a long flap extending from the 
front to the back of the romper, and 
faatenlng with two buttons only. 

The knee edges shoold be finished 
with caslnga threaded with elastic. 



A SAILOR ROMPhR SUll. 


No. 9359. 

Sizes for 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 



A ONK-FlbCB ROAllLK. 

No. 9360. 

Sizes for 1,2 and 4 years. 


The greatest wish of the small boy from 
3 to 4 years is to have a real boy’s suit to 
wear, and not a babyish-looking romper, 
and In No. 9359 his needs have been met 
in a way that cannot possibly fail to give 
him satisfaction. On the other hand, while 
this romper has the appearance of a sailor 
suit. It is a much easier garment for mother 
to make, and, Incidentally, to put on. A 
number of these little suits can be very 
quickly made up. 

Choose boyish colours and materials for 
making. These suits look smart and sturdy 
developed In Tobralco, linen, gingham, or 
casement cloth 

For colours yOu may select the aUays 
popular blue in light or dark tones, or a 
cool grev or green. You can also utilise 
the clearer tones of brown, tan, and yellow. 

The braid that trims it is white, and wash- 
able of course. The^tle may be black, or 
it can match the material of the suit in 
colour. Sometimes a contrast is delight- 
ful, especially if a navy blue suit is 
brightened with a red tie, or r dark brown 
suit is cheered up with a yellow one. 


For the 

SmaU Boy 

As will be seen from the illustration at 
the bottom of the page, the back flap 
method of fastening the Romper is a very 
practical one, and the buttons are easier 
to get at than when the closing is made 
between the legs ; the pattern is per- 
forated for cutting off the flap If this is 
not desired. 



THF S\lLOK ROMifcK SUIT OPPOSnE WHEN 
IHE BELT IS hASTENED HAS THE APPEARANCE 
‘ or A SAILOR SUIT. 


For the blue-eyed baby, cornflower- 
blue linen, with white bias bind- 
ings, would make a most attractive 
little garment from Pattern No. 
9360. The bindings should be 
cut about 1 loch wide on the bias 
of the material. Smocking, or two 
or three rows of gathers, can be 
put in to ornament the front of the 
Romper. 



BACK VIEW OF THE ONF-WECE ROMPER ABOVE, SHOWING 
THE FLAP FASTENING. 


Material required for the 
one-piece Romper In the 
2-year size, II yards 30 
Inches wide ; and for the 
Sailor Romper, No. 9359, 
in the 4-year size, 2 yards 
36 Inches wide. Patterns 
price 7d., postage extra. 
Address to the ’’Girl's 
Own” Fashion Editor, 
4, Bouverle Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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An All-Over Crochet Centre 


There is always a tr in every tr throughout this design. When 
a group of tr extend over one or more spaces make a tr in 
spaces unless otherwise directed. A space (sp) is ch a. skip a, 
tr in next st, the last tr being counted as the ist tr of any 
succeeding group. Ch 3 at banning of each new row lor a 
tr, or ch 5 for a sp. In some cases a row may both begin and 
end with sp ; this is intentional and not an error. 

I'se Ardern’s No. 34 Crochet Cotton and a No. 5J hook. 

isf Row , — Wind thread round the little linger 15 times, 
which makes a J-inch ring, fill ring with 56 d c. join, ch 4. 
2ttd Row . — Tr in every other d c with i ch between, join to 
3rd st of 4 ch. ch 5. 3rd Row . — Tr in each sp with 2 ch 
between, join, ch 3. 4th Row . — ♦ Shell (sh) of (2 tr, ch i, tr in 
1st tr, ch 3, skip i sp, tr in next, tr in tr. tr in next sp, ch 3. 
skip I tr. Repeat from • round and join, in every row ; this 
will not be mentioned again. SI st to centre of sh, ch 3. 

Row . — (Sh in sh. ch 3. 3 tr. ch 3) 7 times, si st to centre of 


sh, ch 3. tth Row. — Like 5th row. adding i tr each side the 
3 tr ; 3 more rows made in same way. but adding a tr in each 
sp beside the tr, joining at end of 9th row with si st in ist tr 
of sh, ch 6. loth Row. — • Tr in last tr of sh, a tr in sp, 19 tr, 
a tr in sp, tr in ist tr of sh, ch 3 ; join, ch 3. 1 Uh Ron/.-— 3 tr 
in each sp with 25 tr between. 12th, and 14/A Rows. — 
96 sp. 15/A Row. — ♦ (i sp, 9 tr with 3 tr in sp) twice, 6 sp. 
16/A Row. — * 26 tr, 5 sp. 17/A Row, — * la tr, i sp, it tr, 5 sp. 
18/A Row. — ♦ I sp, 7 tr, ch 2. skip i, 4 tr, ch 2, skip x, 7 tr, 
6 sp. 19/A 13 tr, i sp. 13 tr, 5 sp. ao/A ♦ 28 tr, 

5 sp. 

215 / Row. — Ch 5, * skip I, II tr, i sp, ii tr, ch 2, skip i, 
tr in last tr of motif, 5 sp, ch 2. 22nd Row. — 144 sp (tr in 
every other tr over each solid section of motif). 23rd Row. — 
144 sp. 24/A and 25/A Rows. — • 5 tr, 3 tr in sp), a sp. 26/A 
Row. — • 5 tr in 5 tr, 2 sp. 27/A Row. — Ch 6, * 7 tr, ch 3 over 
5 tr. 28/A Row. — 160 sp (tr in every 3rd st). 29/A Row. — 





i6o sp. yith Row, — 7 tr, ♦ ii sp, lo tr, 3 sp, 10 tr. 315/ Row, — 55M and 56th Rows. — 2 sp, ♦ 13 tr, 30 sp. 5yth Row, — 2 sp, 
IX tr (3 tr in sp), ♦ 9 sp, 18 tr, (3 tr in speach side of group), * (ch 2, tr in 2nd tr) twice, another tr in last tr, 3 tr, 2 tr in 

I sp, 18 tr, ^2nd Row. — ii tr, ♦ 9 sp, 19 tr (2 tr in loth tr), next (ch 2, tr in 2nd tr) twice, 29 sp. ^Sth Row. — 280 sp. 

1 sp, 19 tr. 3yd Row. — SI st in ist tr, ch 5 for space, 7 tr, 

♦ 9 sp, 7 tr, I sp, 22 tr, I sp, 7 tr. 34/A Row, — 7 tr, ♦ i sp, 4 tr, The Border. 

6 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 1 6 tr, i sp, 16 tr. 35//1 Row, — ♦ 4 sp, lo tr, ist Row, — 2 sp over all but two groups of 7 tr, 3 sp over 

4 sp, 7 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, I sp, 10 tr, i sp, 4 tr. Row. — 9 tr those two, to make 282 sp in row. 2nd Row. — ♦ 2 bl, i sp. 

(3 tr in sp), ♦ 2 sp, tr in tr, 2 tr in next tr, tr in tr, ch 2, skip i, 3rd and 4/A Rows — 2 sp, i bl. 3th Row. — Like 2nd row. 

7 tr in 6 tr, 2 sp, 7 tr, 2 sp, 19 tr, (3 tr in sp), i sp (in centre of 6 th Row. — 3 sp over some groups of 7 tr and 2 sp over others 

motif), 19 tr. 37/A Row. — 10 tr, * 2 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, to make 374 sp in row. 7/A Row. — 374 sp. 8/A Row. — 5 sp, 

13 tr, I sp, 22 tr, I sp, 10 tr. 38/A Row. — 10 tr, ♦ 2 sp, 4 tr, (13 tr, 30 sp) 11 times, ending row with 25 sp, join at end of 

6 sp, 25 tr, I sp, 25 tr. 39/A Row. — Like 38th Kow. 40/A each row. 9/A Row. — 4 sp, (19 tr, ii sp, 16 tr, 12 sp) ii time.s, 

Row — 9 tr, • 3 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, (3 tr in sp), 3 sp, 19 tr, ending with 8 sp. 10/A Row. — 3 sp (7 tr, i sp, ch 2, skip i, 

3 sp, 19 tr. II tr, 8 sp, 28 tr, 10 sp) ii times, ending with 7 sp. n/A Row^ 

41s/ Row. — 4 sp (tr in every other tr), * 2 sp, 10 tr, i sp. — 3 sp. (7 tr, 3 sp, ii tr, 6 sp. 37 tr, 8 sp) ii times, ending 

ch 2, tr in next sp, 5 tr, tr in next sp, ch 2, i .sp, 4 tr, 9 sp with 5 sp. 12/A Row. — (4 tr, 1 sp. 7 tr, 4sp, ii tr, 5 sp, 46 tr, 

(tr in other tr), 3 sp, 9 sp (tr in every other tr). (This makes 3 sp) ii times. 13/A Row. — i sp (7 tr, 5 sp, ii tr, 5 sp, 13 tr, 
21 sp across top of each motif). 42nd Row. — 19 tr, ♦ i sp, 5 sp (last two skipping first), 21 tr, 4 sp) ii times, ending with 

4 tr, 2 sp, 7 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 12 sp. 37 tr. 43rd R0W.--13 tr, 3 sp. 14/A Row.—g sp (3 over 7 tr), (8 tr, 6 spi 13 tr, 5 sp, 

• (3 sp, 4 tr) 3 times, 9 sp, 37 tr. 44/A Row. — 3 sp, • (4 tr, 3 sp) ch 2, skip i, 19 tr, 12 sp) 1 1 times, ending with 3 sp. 15/A Row. 

t,wicc, 7 tr, (i sp, 4 tr) twice, 7 sp, 16 tr, 7 sp. 45/A Row. — — i sp (7 tr, 6 sp, 8 tr, 5 sp, 14 tr, ch 2, skip i, 3 sp, 7 tr, 

2 sp, * 7 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 3 sp, 7 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 9 sp, 7tr, 9 sp. 2 sp, ch 2, skip 1, 17 tr, 4 sp) ii times, ending with 3 sp. 

46/A Row. — 2 sp, * (4 tr, 3 sp) twice, 7 tr, 12 sp, 4 tr, 10 sp. 16/A Row. — (4 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 5 sp, 5 tr, 4 sp, 20 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 

47/A and 48/A Rows. — 5 sp, ♦ 4 tr, 4 sp, 7 tr, 26 sp. 49/A Row. — 2 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp. 14 tr, 4 sp) 11 times. 17/A Row. — 3 sp (4 tr, 

5 sp, ♦ 4 tr, 4 sp, 4 tr, 27 sp. 50/A Row. — • 22 tr, 26 sp. 4 sp, 8 tr, i sp, 10 tr, 2 sp, 14 tr, 2 sp, 16 tr, 2 sp, 17 tr, 5 sp, 

51S/ Row. — 7 tr, ♦ (i sp, 7 tr) twice, 24 sp, 10 tr. 52nd Row. — ii times, ending with 2 sp. 18/A Row. — 2 sp (4 tr, 4 sp, 14 tr, 

4 tr, ♦ 2 sp, 7 tr, I sp, 10 tr, 23 sp, 7 tr. 33rd Row. — SI st in ist 3 sp, 20 tr, 3 sp, 13 tr, 2 sp, 17 tr. 4 sp) ii times, ending with 

tr, ch 2, skip i, tr in last tr of group, i sp, ♦ 13 tr, i sp, 7 tr, 27 sp 2 sp. 19/A Row. — i sp (4 tr, 4 sp, 20 tr, 4 sp, 17 tr, 3 sp, 13 tr, 

(3 sp over 7 tr). 54/A Row. — 2 sp, • 13 tr, 30 sp (3 sp over 7 tr)- 2 sp, 14 tr, 3 sp) 1 1 times, ending with 2 sp. 20/A Row. — 26 tr, 
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(3 sp, lo tr, 3 sp» 14 tr, 5 ‘.p, 7 tr, 2 sp, 45 tr) ii times, ending 
with 19 tr. 

2X5^ 7?ott' — 9 sp over 26 tr, 4 more sp (7 tr, 5 sp. ii tr, 
5 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, ch 2, sjcip i, 15 tr. 14 sp) ii times, ending 
with 1 sp 22nd How — (14 sp, 7 tr, 4 sp, 14 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr. 

I sp. 4 tr, 3 sp, 18 tr) II times. 23rd Row — (7 sp, 7 tr, 3 sp, 

4 tr. I sp, 7 tr, 4 sp, 17 tr, 2 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 18 tr) ii times. 

24//1 Row—{y sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 13 tr. 4 sp, 20 tr. 7 sp, 15 tr) 

II times 25/A How.—{y sp, 7 tr. 4 sp, 7 tr, 6 sp, 20 tr. 3 sp, 

7 tr. 1 sp, 15 tr) 11 times. 26/A Row . — 4 tr (6 sp, 10 tr, 13 sp 
(3 over 7 tr), ch 2, skip i, 18 tr, 2 sp. 7 tr, 2 sp, 16 tr) ii times, 

ending with 12 tr, 27/A Row . — 4 tr (7 sp, 13 tr, 12 sp, 21 tr. 


6 sp, 13 tr) XX times, ending with 9 tr. 28/A Row , — 7 tr (7 sp, 

13 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr. 7 sp. 4 tr, X sp, x8 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 

13 tr) 1 1 times, ending with'6 tr. 29/A Row . — xo tr (7 sp, 10 tr, 

2 sp, 4 tr, 8 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 12 tr, 3 sp, 4 tr, 2 sp, 13 tr) ii times, 
ending with 3 tr. 30/A Rouh-i^ tr (6 sp, xo tr, 2 sp, 7 tr, 6 sp, 

7 tr, 4 sp, 15 tr, 6 sp) 11 times. 31s/ Row . — 3 sp (32 tr, 2 sp. 

10 tr, 4 sp, 7 tr, 6 sp, ch 2, skip i, 16 tr, 7 sp) xi times, ending 

with 4 sp. 32«d 4 sp, 2 more sp, skipping i tr 

(22 tr, 4 sp, 25 tr, 9 sp, 2 more sp, skipping x tr, X2 tr, 8 sp) 

1 1 times, ending with 2 sp. 33rd Row . — 37 tr (6 sp, 22 tr, 

14 sp, ch 2, skip I, 46 tr), ending with 9 tr, 34/A Row . — 

495 sp- 


Creionne, Tohralco, 
pujue, or cascinenl 
cloih are excellent 
tahiici tor children'i. 
li.ml - wearing gar- 
ments. 


A ONE I IFCfc 
M N S\l> 
t N MAI. 


No 8958. 


No. 8161. 


Ck>od Styles for 
Hard Play 

All inquiries respecting our Paper Patterns 
should be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 



No. 8958. 

In sizes for 4, 6 
and 8 >esr8 


A KOMI r K \M I H 
1 ts- 

INOS. 

No. 8161. 

In slies for 1, 2 
and 4 )eirs. 


ABAB> SCRAWL- 
INC, RLOUME.RS 


No. 9345. 

Paper Pattems, price 7d. eecb, pealase IdL each 
eatra bp ewaealad pac ket peat, or 2d. by letter 
to tbe **Girra Own" Faabioa 
Editor, 4. Boeveric Street. Fleet Street, London. 
E.C4. 


A CROS!>.OVrR 
riNAKOKB WITH 
POCKETS IN 
IHRES STYLES. 

No 8949. 

In ooe size, to 
fit a child from 
2 to 4 yeara 
only. 


A CHILD S PINA. 
FORE, sun-bon- 
net AND BAG. 

No. 9346, 

In sizes for 4 
and 6 years. 


No. 9346. 


No. 6949. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED THIS BIG REDUCTION? 

The Price of our Paper Pattems is 7d. each 

Exclusive of Postage 
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Tli« Newest 
Combination 

Here we have the very latest 
venture in underwear, a garment 
that is certain to be popular with 
all our readers. It is a com- 
bination of a chemise and full 
pantaloon knickers, and goes 
under the fascinating name of a 
chemaloon. 

A special feature that gives this 
design an advantage over other 
garments of the cami-knicker type 
is that the knickers have a i^-inch 
placket on the outside of the leg, 
with the knee-bands buttoned, in- 
stead of being threaded with elastic 
to hold them tight in to the knee. 
This makes the garment easy to 
get into, and does away with any 
undue bulkiness at the knee, with- 
out dispensing with the necessary 
fulness above. 

The back and fiont ol the gar- 
ment should be slashed up the 



No. 9350. 


Is tbs 

Chemaloon 

fold of the material as far as the 
single notch, and the edges faced 
in the form of open knickers. 

About 2j yards of material 36 
or 40 inches wide will be sufl&cient 
for making the garment in either 
size. Japanese silk, Tarantullc, 
cambric, or madapallam, are all 
suitable fabrics. 

The neck edge of the garment 
is finished with embroidered eyelet- 
holes that have been threaded 
with ribbon, and ribbon forms the 
sjioulder- straps. 

Pattern No. 9350 can be sup- 
plied in sizes for 34, 36 and 38 
inches bust measurement. Price 
7^., postage id. each extra by un- 
sealed packet post, or 2d. by letter 
post. Address to the “Girl’s Own” 
Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 



No. 9351. 


HoUday 

Frocks 

On the light we have a useful 
little style for making in 
Tobralco or gingham. This 
design fastens under the panel 
at the centre-front, and the 
buttoned-on panel extends into 
a sash which tics at the back 
of the frock. 

The figure on the left show’s 
another pretty style for a w’ash- 
ing frock. This is an all-dowm 
model that slips on over the 
head, and has the fulness at 
the w’aist regulated in an at- 
tractive line of smocking. 

Patterns Nos. 9351 and 9352 
are supplied in sizes for 34 and 
38 inches bust measurement. 
Price 7</., postage id. each 
extra by unsealed packet post, 
or 2d. by letter post. Address 
to the “Girl’s Owm” Fashion 
Editor, 4, Bouverie Stioct, Fleet 
Street, T.ondon, E.C. 4. 
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No. 9352. 



Spring Bloiisesy Frocks, and Overalls 


Paper Patterns, 
price TiL each, 
postage Id. each 
extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 2d. 
by letter poet 




i / 






Address to the 
**Girrs Own** 
Fashion Editor, 4* 
Boueerie Street, 
Fleet Street 
do n , E > C» » 4* 
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TWO SXCSLLhNl ai OVSE STVLES FOR VOILK OR MUSLIN. 

These would tlao look well made in Luvisea.** The ideal fabric 
when the more severe type of shirt blouse Is required. 

No. 9354. No. 9355. 

Each in sizes for 34 and 36 inches bust measurement. 
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A CRiPE>DE>CHfSE DRESS 
TRIMMED WITH HAND-EM- 
BROIDERY AND SILK 
FRINGE. 

No. 9353. 

Sizes for 34 and 36 inches 
bust measurement. 


1 


A SLir>ON FROCK IN 
SPONCS CLOTH, MTTH 

deep pockets and 

BEAD TRIMMINGS. 

No. 9358. 

Sizes for 34 and 36 Inches 
bufC meaaurement. 


For summer wear in 
the house the Overall, 
Pattern No. 9356, is 
just what is required. 
This design has no 
fastenings but slips on 
over the head, the nar- 
row sash lie holding 
the fulness in position 
at the waist. 


AN OVERALL THAT CAN BE USED 
AS A FROCK 


A SLEEVELESS OVERDRESS WITH 
DEEP SIDE POCKET. 


No. 9356. No. 9357. 

Each in sizes for 36 and 38 inches bust measurement. 


The attroctiye little 
Overdress on the right- 
hand figure in the 
centre group would 
look well made in 
Tootal Velvet Cloth, 
and would be an ad- 
mirable garment for 
outdoor wear over a 
thin frock or a blouse 
and skirt. 


Pkinifd in Greaf Briiain for thp pRopRiETf^Ks OF The Woman’s Macazine,*’ 4, Bovvsrie Street, London, £.C 4, 

BY William Clowes & Sons, Limited. 




It was one of the ambitions 
of my early childhood to 
have a neck like that of 
Alice in Wonderland. Hie 
picture of that little lady, 
with her head well removed 
from her body, fascinated 
me. I would stand before 
it, craning my neck to its 
utmost, till, ray mother , 
fearing a stricture of the oesophagus, I was forcibly 
restrained. 

I verily believed that I gained some slight elongation 
by the process. Certain it is that the difficulty of 
clothing my neck becomingly lias been present with 
me ever since. 

I have forgotten alike the necessity for, and the 
advantages of, Alice’s telescopic neck. I suppose that 
the unusual aspect of it made that appear to a child’s 
mind sublime, which to a maturer mind is merely 
ridiculous. Disillusion, in the shape of an elder brother 
who contemptuously asserted that the whole thing was 

only a dream," robbed me of my joy in the book. 

It seems to me, how^ever, that a great many of the 
ambitions of later life are like that. Grown-up children 
that we are, we strive for the things w'hich, if they come 
at all, must come naturally. We crane our necks to 
look over the hedge when we should be well content 
to peer through. We hold out eager hands for the fruit 
which falls only in due season. 

For true attainment only comes with growth, and 
that is a gradual thing. It is but the outward expres- 
sion of inward changes. A man may not by taking 
thought increase his stature. In his heart all real 
growth begins, because there is the original source of 
life itself. Physically and spiritually the truth holds 
good that all growth is from within, outw^ards. “ A 
good man " — ^not out of the fertility of his brain, but 
" out of the treasure of his heart bringeth forth good 
fruit." 

It is in the right relationship of thought and feeling 
that the philosophy of life lies ; in the wedding together 
of knowledge and understanding by experience. For 
understanding is as the bride of knowledge. The one 
is incomplete without the other. 

You can buy knowledge. You can even 6ofr<w» it 
wth good effect. Understanding comes, or it comes 
Voi.. 43.— No. 9— 3 L 


not. For knowledge is, after 
all, an acquisition of the 
mind ; but understanding is 
a development of the heart, 
a part of life itself, 

I have a fnend wdiose 
w'ont it is to think out 
possible improvements upon 
Nature. It is one of her 
pet theories that w^e should 
be bom, metaphorically speaking, thirty years old. We 
should then, she asserts, be wise enough to make the 
best use of our short life here. We should be saved 
much trouble m the pursuit of knowledge (At this 
point I restrain myself with difficulty from crying aloud 
of the things that we should miss ’) 

She wags her little head at me " We learn so very 
slowly, my dear," she says I listen dutifully, for she 
is a wise woman, and I respect wisdom. But when she 
has had her say I invariably put up a pathetic appeal 
which makes her smile upon me, always g<x)d-naturedly, 
somewhat indulgently. That smile is the only answer 
that I have yet received to my demand, " How do you 
propose to compensate us for the supreme experience 
of a dawning understanding ? " 

Life opens up so beautifully. It brings us gradually 
the experiences that make up our human lot One 
by one they come, a sorrow^ and a joy, a blessing and 
a burden, a disappointment and an inspiration. Each 
sets its own colour in the sky, and together they make 
up life’s heaven. 

We learn but slowly, but we learn well in this school 
of experience, because only what w’e are capable of 
learning is taught. There is nothing more disastrous 
to a delicate appetite than the sight of too much food. 
The greatest Teacher the w( rid has ever seen once said, 
out of the depths of perfect wisdom and understanding, 
" I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now." 

We need not go far to seek these things that belong 
to our peace. All in good time life will bring them home 
to us. By personal experience, knowledge and under- 
standing come hand in hand, and the understanding 
heart is evolved. You will never find anyone whose 
life has been just like yours, but you will surely find 
someone whose need you can exactly fill, for the under- 
standing heart is the key that unlocks all others. 


The Undentuidiiig 
Beart 

By E. E. GARNETT 



ClMpten Xim. 


•y 

I. O. IIOBBIUky 


Rosemary 


and XVIU. 


“ My dear, you mustn’t let the estate 
make you an old woman before you are 
.1 voung one Whv not leave things more 
111 Mr Marriott’s hands, and worr>' less 
ovei them yourself After all, he is your 
agent it is his business." 

But the property is mine." Rose- 
mar\ looked straight into Mrs Grant’s 
hazel eyes, and wished that the lady’s 
soft \ oice did not remind her so forcibly 
of a softly purring cat " And I am 
responsible lor the wages of the lalxnirers, 
and foi their cottages." 

“ But every lx)dy says you worry too 
much about Iittk details, and you must 
rememlicr that Mr ^larriott has had long 
exjieneiu e 

“ I don’t leally much mind what 
e \' e r y b o tl y 
says ’ ” Rose- i 

inarv’s eves twin- ** 

kled ” You see, ^ 

Mrs (irant, as my " 

aunt ^HThaps told 
\ oil , I w as brough t 
up quite uncon- 
\entionaUy. and 

^^hat evejrvbodv ^ 

xi\ ‘'does not seem 
to me to matter 
much 
’ But you 
come to the gar- 
den partN at Sir 
James Jackson’s, 
won’t you, even 
if \ou won’t leave 
the estate affairs 
to \<)ur agent ? 

Mter your fifteen 
months of such a 
qui<‘t hard-woik 
mg life is g<xMl 
fckr \ou to meet 
other people 

Mrs Grant, tin | ^ 
rather 

tinted lady ^^ho | 
had b«*en found to 

as Rosemary’s ^ W 
y haperone, looked 
quite 

her charge The 
time she had spent 
the Manor 
House since 
tragedy of more ^ 
than a year ago 
greatly en> 
dcarccl the girl 
her, but her out- 
l<Kjk w'as a narrow 
one, lacking in 
modernity, and 

she still clung to the Victorian con- 
i option of a young girl as a being to be 
amused, shcltend, and as soon as 
possible married, rather than as a vital 


personality capable of doing good work 
in the world, and filling a recognised place 
in it. 

" Yes, I will go to the Jacksons," 
Rosemary answered. " Everybody has 
been so kind about calling, and about 
tiying to be friendly to me. And I do 
like parties, too," she added, smiling 
rather wistfully. *‘ Only life seems so full 
of more important things." 

" Let Mr. Marriott manage what you 
call the important things," Mrs. Grant 
urged 

But Rosemary shook her head 

“ I must go and see those cottages 
in Mengers Lane this morning," she 
said. " Dad was never quite happy 
about them, and I am not going to 


as perfect a house to live in as I can 
give him." 

"Oh, my dear, do be careful not to be 
socialistic." Mrs. Grant’s eyes grew 
quite round with dismay. " The poor 
.people nowadays do expect so much, 
and we must keep them in their place." 

" What IS their place, 1 wonder ? " 
Rosemary said, her eyes dreamy. 

" Well, they ought to order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their 
betters." Mrs. Grant quoted the cate- 
chism confusedly. 

" But 1 don't see that 1 am then 
better, unless having more money makes 
me better." Rosemary's tones were very 
decided. " I am sure poor little Mrs 
Hoplcy, in Mill Cottage, is a thou.sand 
times letter than 1 am. She has live 
children, and she works hard from morn- 
ing till night, and she is never very 
strong, but always cheery. I am no 
more her better than I am an Ojibbeway 
Indian." 

" You must be careful not to put 
ideas into these people’s heads, or make 
them get abo\e their station," Mrs 
(irant said nervously, and Rosemarj 
interrupted her with unusual vehemence 

'* Whv do we talk about ' above their 
station ’ ’ I can’t understand how wc 
say one minute that we bt^lieve in the 
brotherhood of man, and the next 
minute try to make out 
that brothers are below or 
_ above each other in station. 

1 don’t understand it " 
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have them just patched up, because 
Mr. Marriott thinks anything more 
would be extravagant. Every single 
person on the estate is going to have 




Rosemary 


** It IS because you have lived so 
much in rather out-of-the-way 
places/' Mrs Grant said as though 
apologising for an amiable eccen- 
tncity " But in an ordered, settled 
country like our«« there must be 
divisions of class and differences be- 
tween nch and poor Things would 
get quite — well, quite anarcliical and 
topsy turvy if we didn t take care 
I daresay there must always be 
differences " Rosemary's eyes turned 
towards the great view visible from 
the window of her special sanctum, 
in which she and Mrs Grant sat 
But I should think everybody 
ought as much as possibh* to have 
equal chances Her mouth set in 
a determined line Mrs (^rant had 
learnt to recognise * And if good 
houses and good wages help towards 
the chances I am going to sec that 
the people here have them 

" Oh my dear where do y on Icain 
all these things ^ In Mrs (.rant s 
eyes there was something of awe 
‘ When I was >our age I thought 
of nothing but tennis and dancing 
and having a good time I ncM.r 
dreamt of all these seiious subjects 
I just read and think and v\on- 
dei the girl answered ‘ And dad 
taught me so much He made me 
fed that life isn t onls having s good 
time, but making the world bettei 
and my bit of world is hfu ^nd 
Miss H(stcr feds as I df and I 
bLlicve Mr John dots (ocj 

Mrs Grant was too worldlj-wist 
to say what it was on the tip of her 
tongue to sav tha^ in her estimation 
Miss Hestti and Mr John were 
what the ordinar3 being would term 
t ranks so slit hdd htr peace and 
Rosemary changed the subject to a 
giilish discussion of her dotlus for 
the garden party 

I here could not have btdi a 
‘wt(ter picture of giilhood than slit 
prefiented as she and Mrs (.rant 
walked across the wide lawns of The 
fleimtagt to greet their hostess, and 
inanv admiring glances follow td the 
slim form in its whitt draptrits 
The greater number of the guests 
had not seen the girl since Ini be 
leavement and her giace and chaim 
flashed upon those who watchtd htr 
as a surprise 

As she left her hostess and mov t d 
on along a path between wide btds 
of roses a young man detached him 
self from a group of t'^nnis players, 
and came toward her with out- 
stretched hand 

" I wonder whethtr you will re- 
member me Miss Stemdak ' he said 
' We met more than a year ago at a 
dance in town ” 

Rosemary’s clear eyes met Deilis 
Mayne's brown ones, and the colour 



slowly mounted to her face, as she 
recognised the man who had startled her 
and outiaged her sense of dignity on 
that summer evening that now seemed 
so very long ago 


Yes I remember you,” sh^ said, 
allowing him to shake hands with her, 
” but ” 

' Don't say but, and don't look at me 
as if I were a beast,” Denis pleaded, 
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walking slowly along the path beside 
her, whilst Mrs. Grant joined a party of 
dowagers under a great cypress tree. 
*' When I met you first, I didn't know 
how utterly different you were from 
other girls. I never meant to upset you. 
Other girls wouldn't have minded a 
single thing I did or said. You — are 
different. Will you believe 1 had no idea 
of insulting you ? ** 

They had turned into a deserted path 
between hedges of rambler roses, whose 
blossoming loveliness showed pink and 
crimson against the blue of the summer 
sky, and Rosemary halted and looked 
at her companion with an oddly ap- 
praising glance. 

“ I know more than I did ^\hen I first 
met you," she said, with disconcerting 
directness ; " and I don't tiiink you 

meant to insult me. But I shouldn't ti er 
like to be treated as you treated me." 

" I'm awfully sorry." Young Mayne's 
fair face flushed ; the girl by his side 
made an appeal to him, for which he was 
not quite capable of accounting, but to 
feel abashed before a slip of a thing 
with grave grey eyes, and no battery of 
laughing badinage such as most of his 
contemporaries gave him, was an entirely 
new experience. " 1 wi.sh we could be 
pals — you and I," he went on a little 
hurriedly. " I’d no notion I was going 
to meet you here to-day. I’m only stay- 
ing with the Jacksons, and I never 
dreamt of seeing you." 

" I live only four miles away." Rose- 
mary's coldness thawed a little. " My 
nouse is just on the far side of Melstone 
Hill, and thia is the first time I’ve been 
to a party since — what happened last 
year. My father and mother " 

" I say, I never realised. Was it your 
father and mother who had the ghastly 
motor smash ? I’m most fearfully sorry. 
knd are you all by yourself ? " 

" Mrs. Grant lives with me ; they said 
somebody must live w'ith me. Excepting 
for her, I am alone, and Mr. John stays 
often with Miss Hester. He's one of my 
greatest friends." 

" He's a jolly lucky chap," Denis said 
fervently. " Why does he have such 
luck ? Is be somebody you've known a 
long time ? " 

With characteristic simplicity Rose- 
mary told him shortly the story of the 
stranger she had first met at Dragnon, 
and Denis showed himself more inter- 
ested and sympathetic than Rosemary 
had been inclined to expect. 

" By Jove ! poor chap I " the young 
man exclaimed. " I call it rotten luck 
to forget your past like that. It makes 
such a beastly handicap for the future. 
But he’s quite an old chap, i.sn’t he ? 
Perhaps he hasn't got much future." 

" He's not old / " Rosemary cried in- 
dignantly. " 1-ot's older than me, but 
not really an old man. Only his eyes 
make you feel he has been through 


something most awful, and his face is 
lined. But he's not really old," she ended 
with decision. 

That afternoon was a pleasant land- 
mark to Rosemary. Youth called to 
youth, and all the cares and burdens 
which had been prematurely/thrust upon 
her slipped away in the atmosphere of 
gaiety and freshness by which she was 
surrounded that afternoon. 

Mrs. Grant looked on with approving 
smiles when she saw her charge absorbed 
into a big group of laughing young men 
and maidens, and ready to enter with 
zest into their amusement. 

" It makes my heart rejoice to see 
Rosemary being frivolous," she said to 
Miss Hester, w'ho had joined her on the 
lawn, " She has too many responsi- 
bilities for such a young girl, and she 
takes her responsibilities so seriously. I 
do wi.sh she would many'. Now, if she 
would only marry someone like that tall 
fair young fellow who has just pushed 
his way through the group to Rosemary's 
side " — she indicated Denis Mayne — " he 
is the same man who spoke to her when 
we first arrived, just the right sort." 
Mrs. Grant spoke complacently. " Well- 
set-up. smart, a man of the world, and of 
the tight world," .she added with a 
solemnity of conviction which brought 
a smile to her companion's face. 

" I don't l)clicve any of the qualifica- 
tions you have mentioned will appeal 
to Roscmar>^" she said. " I will under- 
take to say that she won't care in the 
least about smartness, or whether a man 
is a man of the world, even the right 
world. If I have gauged Rosemary 
aright, she judges by other standards, 
unique standards of her own." 

" She had a ver>'^ unconventional up- 
bringing, I am afraid." Mrs. Grant gave 
a little sigh. " But 1 do hope and trust 
she w'on't marry anyone very oulnf or — 
Bohemian or anything." 

" She will make her choice in some 
wise fashion of her own." Miss Hester's 
voice was tender, and her eyes held a 
tender light as they watched Rosemary's 
animated face. " She has a wonderfully 
balanced judgment for a young girl. My 
own impression is that she must always 
have mothered her mother far more than 
Mrs. Sterndale mothered her ; she has 
80 much character and personality." 

" And her father, from all I have heard 
of him, he must surely have been a man 
of strong character." 

" Undoubtedly. But owing to the 
strange tragedy in their lives, father and 
daughter were together very little. But 
during the short time they were together 
they were an immense deal to one another, 
very perfect friends. They understood 
each other so wonderfully ; they were so 
alike in many ways. I sometimes tliink " 
— Miss Hester paused for an instant, 
looking into Mrs. Grant's kindly, but 
not very intellectual countenance-—" I 
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sometimes think tliat if the Stemdales 
had lived there might in the future have 
been difliculties." 

" Difficulties ? " 

" Yes. The husband and wife had been 
so long separated that, dearly as they 
loved each other, they had in some ways 
grown apart. She had lagged behind 
him ; he had gone on. And Rosemary 
and her father were so extraordinarily 
at one with each other, that by-and-by 
Mrs. Sterndale might have felt left 
behind. The second tragedy might 
have been worse than the first, if death 
had not taken both wife and husband. 
Perhaps what seemed so terrible was less 
tragic than we thought. They died 
together, loving each other." 

" Dreadfully sad," Mrs. Grant mur- 
mured. " And I do wish the dear girl 
would marry some nice sensible man. 
who would look after the property for 
her. She lias marvellous knowledge for 
a girl ; her father seems to have taught 
her all about the estate. But it is too 
much responsibility, and when her cousin 
Colonel Sterndale told her to leave 
ever5rthing to Mr. Marriott, the agent, 
she simply shook her head and said 
she couldn't leave her own duties to 
anybody else ; and she very often sets 
her opinions against Mr. Marriott's, not 
from any conceit or self-assurance — Rose- 
mary is not like that — but because she 
doesn't always approve of his ways. 
Yet surely, as I say to her, ‘ Surely a man 
who has been trained to do the work 
must know more about it than you do.' " 

" He may know more about the 
technicalities, but perhaps Rosemary 
know.s more about humanity ; and I 
should not be surprised if some day that 
is the rock upon which Mr. Marriott’s 
ship will founder." Miss Hester said 
gently. " Mr. Marriott thinks in terms 
of rents and rates, and saving expenses, 
and making small economies. Rosemary 
thinks in terms of the living men and 
women on her property. Her sign-posts 
and his point along different roads." 

Cluiptm XVIUL 

TIm DkmkML 

" I COULD not make any other decision. 
The cottages in Trimmer's Field must be 
put into thorough repair, and the same 
thing for the cottages in Mender's Lane." 

"You will excuse me for contradicting 
you. Miss Rosemary, but you are asking 
impossibilities. A young lady like 
you " 

" Not Miss Rosemary, please, Mr. 
Marriott." The young mistre.ss of the 
Manor stood very straight and slim 
before her agent, and her eyes looked 
quietly into his, which wore an expres- 
sion of easy amusement bordering on 
insolence. " And I should like you to 
understand that the word impossible 
does not come into this question at all* 



1 tbink» perhaps, you forget that 
Grenlake belongs to me." 

The small man with the foxy face, 
and eyes set a trifle too near together, 
had the grace to look a little abashed, 
but he was more accustomed to bully a 
woman than to defer to her wishes, and 
he tried to hide the fact that he was 
taken aback under a rather loud laugh. 

" Come, come," he said in a facetious 
tone that straightened Rosemary's back 
into poker-like stiffness. " You mustn't 
take offence at my innocent remark, my 
dear young lady." An ominous little 
flush mounted to Rosemary’s forehead. 
“ Naturally you are mistress here, and 
we all bow to your decrees." A some- 
what exaggerated bow gave point to his 
words. '/ But my duty is to put a brake 
on your wheel when it is going too fast ; 

. and I can only repeat that the improve- 
ments you suggest for those cottages are 
impossible. No doubt the people have 
been grumbling to you. They arc born 
grumblers, and they know you have a 
tender heart ; and, if I may venture to 
say so, you are young and inexperienced." 

Rosemary allowed him to finish his 
sentence, but there was a gleam in her 
eyes, and a little curl of scorn about 
her lips, which might have warned a 
man less self-opinionated than Andrew 
Marriott. 

" I have been going carefully into the 
expenses of the whole estate," she said, 
" and I find that by doing without some 
unnecessary luxuries, and by saving in 
various ways, I can afford what is 
needed for the cottages, what is essential” 
she added emphatically. " Nobody has 
been grumbling to me, but if they did 
grumble they are within their rights. 
K very body on the Grenlake property has 
a perfect right to ask me for anything 
he or she wants. And those cottages 
must be put in hand at once. My father 
planned the improvements he had 
arranged with you for their carrying out, 
and since he died I have spoken to you 
about them more than once. But you 
have always delayed and delayed, and 
pleaded the difficulty of doing things 
until all the estate business was wound 
up. It is all wound up now, and I liave 
been through all the accounts myself." 

" You ? " Marriott exclaimed hotly. 
" But how absurd I How could you 
understand complicated affairs of that 
kind ? You should have left them to 
business people." 

Again Rosemary flushed, but her self- 
control did not desert her. She looked 
at the angry man with unflinching 
glance. 

" I am not too young to understand 
accounts," she said. " Besides which 1 
had help from a man who understands 
thoroughly." 

" Then 1 am inclined to think 1 had 
better resign in his favour," Mr. Marriott 
said insolently. " If my methods are to 


be called in question, if you insist upon 
the impossible, I would suggest your 
finding someone in my place." 

" 1 was going to make the same 
suggestion myself," Rosemary answered 
composedly, greatly to the surprise and 
chagrin of her listener. " The real im- 
possibility is not in improving cottages, 
to improve which 1 would cut down 
expenses in every other direction ; the 
real impossibility is to continue working 
the estate with someone who does not 
care to see the cottages improved, who 
is out of sympathy with the people living 
in those cottages. I am glad to accept 
your resignation, Mr. Marriott, and under 
the circumstances, I think the sooner 
you can make arrangements to leave 
Grenlake the better." 

The little foxy-faced man looked 
blankly at the girl who faced him with 
such an unflinching and composed 
demeanour, and though he began to 
bluster and remonstrate, he knew in his 
heart that blustering was waste of time 
and energy. This girl, young as she was, 
was not made of the stuff which bluster- 
ing can affect or alter. 

" You will not find it easy to replace 
me," he said at last rather spitefully. 
“ I know the estate and its affairs 
through and through. A new hand will 
make a nice mess of things." 

Ho.semary’s quiet dignity was no whit 
abated. 

" That is for me to take into con- 
sideration," she said. " You have only 
to consider when you can arrange to 
leave. For a long time I have not been 
satisfied with the way some of the tenants 
were treated, and " 

" You’ll make rank paupers writh your 
socialist schemes," the angry man .said 
with a sneer, but still Rosemary kept 
her temper. 

" That again is my affair," she an- 
swered. " I'm afraid I must remind you 
again, Mr. Marriott, that Grenlake is 
mine." 

"Yes — absurd — that a young girl 
should have unlimited control," Marriott 
began wrathfully, when Rosemary put 
up her hand with a peremptory gesture. 

" That will do, Mr. Marriott," she said. 
" There is nothing more to be said. Good- 
moming." And wdth the air of an out- 
raged young queen she moved across 
to the door and went out of the room, 
leaving an impotently furious man 
standing on the hearthrug glaring after 
her. 

" I have dismissed Mr. Marriott," she 
announced calmly to Mrs. Grant, who 
was knitting placidly in the drawdng- 
room. 

" My dear, how could you ? " Mrs. 
Grant dropped a half-made shawl of 
fluffy white wool on the floor. " Are you 
sure you were wise ? And how could you 
be brave enough to dismiss a man ? 
And you look so ridiculously young." 
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Rosemary laughed, and having rc* 
trieved Mrs. Grant's half-knitted shawl, 
knelt dowrn beside that much flurried 
lady. 

" It didn't need much courage," she 
said contemptuously. " He's a horrid 
little worm, though he did try to bully 
me. I have always distrusted him and 
his work. I know' father didn't much 
like him, only he came here well recom- 
mended. But I can't bear his ways to the 
cottagers, and he is insolent to me, and 
when I went through the accounts with 
Mr. John, I found one or two things that 
didn't please me. So I have dismissed 
him." 

" Oh, my dear," Mrs. Grant reiterated, 
" it is not suitable that you should have 
these things to do for yourself. You are 
too young to have such responsibilities. 
I wrish " 

" I'm getting older every day." Rose- 
mary put a hand on Mrs. Grant's plump 
white hands, and laughed softly. " And 
I could follow every item of the accounts. 
Mr. John said I hadn't at all a bad head 
for business. And do you know, I have 
a scheme in my mind ? " 

" Your brain works too hard, my dear , 
don't think out any more schemes. 1 
do wish you could marry. If you could 
find a nice sensible man, who would help 
you with all your difficulties, I should 
feel so much happier, even though it 
would mean saying good-bye to you." 

" But I'm not likely to marry," Rose- 
mary protested. " I can't imagine wanting 
to marry any of the men I meet at tennis 
parties. They seem so young and so silly. 
Dad spoilt me for younger men ; he was 
so wise and broad-minded, and he knew 
so much about everything. All the young 
men I meet compare ver^^ badly with 
dad, and with " 

Her sentence broke off short as the 
door opened and Jenkins ushered Denis 
Mayne into the room, filling Mrs. Grant 
with the thrilling certainty that the 
visitor had appeared at precisely the 
psychological moment, and that it 
behoved her shortly to retire upstairs 
and finish an important letter for the 
post. 

Denis and Rosemary had met fre- 
quently since the Jacksons' party, and 
Mrs. Grant had not been slow to mark 
how often the young man appeared at 
Grenlake on this or that excuse, and 
although her early Victorian sentimental 
soul fail^ to trace in Rosemary any 
signs of reciprocation, her hopes rose 
high at this particular juncture. She was 
so sure that under like circumstances 
she would, figuratively speaking, have 
welcomed with open arms so personable 
and pleasant a man as Denis Mayne, a 
man who would stand between her and 
insolent agents, and take her burdens 
upon his own wider shoulders. 

" If he strikes now he will surely find 
the iron hot," she thought as she sat 




iHjlorc her writing table, 
leaMiig the rather mythi- 
cal letters unwritten. 

She must feel the need of 
a man to help hei, and 
now IS the exact moment 
loi the light man to come 
foiward 

1 lu right man » In 
that one word lay the 
mix of the whoh matter 
Denis chose this moment 
to strike but pt i h.ips after 
all the iron was not sufti- 
cientU hot 

I’m |oUv glad Airs 
(riant was sporting emmgh 
to clear out/ he said, 
lea\ ing In', chair and stat- 
ing himselt on the big 
couch Inside liosemar\ 

She guessed I hadn t 
come just to pac an aftei- 
iKxm call 

But ha\ en t \ou •' “ 

Uosemarc siid innocenth, 
shrinking into the corner 
f»t the couch as he edged 
nearer to her \nd w li> 

slumld Ml'' (.rant know 
what made >ou conic ^ ” 

Ik cause she s a gocxl 
old sport and has l>c*en 
there herself the touiig 
r lan answered his slang 
making Rosemary draw 
ur brows together in a 
\ am ehort to understand 
the me f»m pre he nsible 
cords She was still lerv 
c ften at a loss to follow 
the glib slang of tier own 
generation and she was 
far from certain that she 
liked It even when she did 
understand it 

A ou Itxik so awfuilv 
lopping with that little puz/led look in 
vour eves’ Denis exclaimed his own 
c\€s verv bright and eager ‘ And, I 
say\ what did Mrs (.rant mean by saying 
you had had a row with your agent ^ 
Was the iKast rude to you ^ You 
oughtn’t to have to tackle chaps like 
that by yourself 

\\ hy not ^ He s agent for my 
projKTty, and there isn’t anybody else to 
tackle him as voii call it " 

‘ But there could be somebody else 
I isten to me No —don’t look as if you 
tliought I was a kinei of wild animal 
I'm not going to do anything you 
wouldn’t like " He put his hand on 
hers, and again she shrank from him 
Don’t be afraid of me, Rosemary ; 
v’ou needn’t mind my calling you that 
Why, if you were like most girls, I’d 
have been calling you ' old thing ' ages 
ago ” 

” I'm sure you would never have called 
tne ’ old thing.’ ” Rosemary snatched 


her hand fiom his and sprang up, her 
face aflame I don’t like the way girls 
let men call them old thing and old dear , 
It makes me angry ” 

' Don't be angry ” He had risen too 
and was standing beside her 1 1 is face 
wore a more earnest expression than 
the girl had ever before seen there 
' You’ve hv^cd in such a sort of world of 
your own that you don’t realise we 
modem chaps aren't knights errant or 
— or Bayards " 

" No , but you might be," she retorted 
" What IS to prevent you from having 
knightly ways ^ Why shouldn’t you be 
’ sans peur et sans reproche ’ ? Why can't 
you treat a girl as a preux chevalier 
would treat her ’ ’’ 

" We don’t seem made that way 
to day In this present year of grace 
we're more commonplace But we can 
still love a girl, and take care of her, 
and shield her from the unpleasant things 
of life And — trust me f Rosemary, if 
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you'd marry me, I wouldn’t let auy 
beastly agents make your life a burden " 

" Marry — you ^ " Rosemary stared 
at him " Oh, but you’re much too 
young ’ " 

*' Too voting ^ " It was Denis's turn 
to stare "I’m twenty-eight, and I've 
been my own master for four years And 
though I’m not frightfully rich, I've got 
enough to give my wife all she wants 
And— Rosemary, couldn’t you marry 
me ? ’’ He broke into a boyish pleading 
which made the girl like him better than 
she had evci done " I care for you most 
awfully, and I'd do my level best to make 
you happy You're so jolly unique, and 
your eyes make a chap feel as if he 
wanted to get up and do something 
with his life ” 

" 1 should hope you would do that 
anyhow,” Rosemary said gravely. ” I 
don't see how / could make you do 
something with your life, if you can't 
make yourself do it.” 


' 1 believe I’ve always been a bit or a 
rotter/’ the young man burst out. ” Or 
if not a rotter, a slacker. But you make 
a chap feel that to slack is a piffling sort 
of game. 1 say, Rosemary, couldn't you 
care enough for me to marry me ? 1 

can't put it into fine language, or spout 
poetry, or do any of the kind of things 
a ffeux chevalier sort of chap might do. 
But no girl ever made me feel as I feel 
about you. I'irc trotted round a bit and 
fancied myself in love, and played the 
ass generally, but this is the real thing, 
and I'd run straight all the rest of my 
life for your sake." 

Again a puzzled expression shot into 
the grey eyes that watched him ; many 
of his words were incomprehensible to his 
listener, and the suppressed passion of 
his manner frightened her. 

" I wish you didn't care for me so 
much," she said naively. " Now that 
I know you better, I should have liked 
to have you just for a friend. But I 
couldn't marry you. I don't care for you 
enough to marry you." 

" I believe I could make you care," he 
said eagerly. 

But she shook her head. 


" I'm very ignorant about lots of 
things, and I've lived a very different 
life from the life other girls live. But I 
know I couldn't marry a man I didn't 
love with all my heart and soul." She 
spoke with simplicity and earnestness. 
" One of the best men in the world said 
I must tell a man straight out if I didn’t 
love him, and I don't love you." 

In spite of the pain which leapt into 
his eyes, a little smile crossed young 
Maync’s face, the earnest simplicity of 
Ko.semary’s words guaranteed their 
sincerity. 

" Whoever told you to be straight 
with a fellow told you right," he said, 
some of the disappointment in his heart 
showing itself in his voice. " It isn’t 
playing the game to keep a fellow hanging 
on just to play with him. But you think 
I couldn’t ever make you love me, even 
if I swotted hard to be the kind of chap 
you like ^ " 

" I don't know what swotting hard 
means." Again Rosemary shook her 
head " But I know I couldn’t ever love 
you in the way you want." 

" I say, -don't want to be an im- 
pertinent lieast, but is one of the best 


Rosemary 

men in the world, this man you quoted 
just now, the kind of man you could 
c are for > Perhaps he’s the man you 
care for already ? " 

" He died ever so long ago," Rosemary’ 
said gently. " He was my godfather, 
and when 1 was a baby he wrote me a 
wonderful letter He was going out to 
India, and somehow he thought he might 
never come back He never did. He was 
killed in a Frontier war, and his letter 
has always helped me. In it he said I 
must never forget the words : ‘ To thine 
owm self be true,' and I shouldn’t be 
true to myself if I married you " 

" And because of what your unknown 
godfather wrote to you, you won't listen 
to me ? " 

"It isn’t that " Rosemary put up her 
hand with an eager gesture. " It isn't 
only becau.se of what my godfather 
wrote that I am telling you I can't marry 
you. What he wrote only helps me to 
be sure that the feeling in my 
own heart is right. I can’t To 
marry you, because 1 don’t bo 
love you enough. I must be 
true to mvself — indeed, indeed ^ 

1 must " ‘ 
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Cheering Up 
BCrs. Brown 

(Enter Mrs, SayweUt in outdoor 
atUre, She walks with a buoyant step, 
and, arriving at the house, knocks with 
a confident air, as befits one whose 
special fntssion it is to scatter cheer 
and gladness.) 

Good afternoon. Mrs. Bro^ivTi. (Ad- 
dressing the melancholy opener of the 
door.) How are you ? I thought I'd 
just look in and see how tilings were, 
and cheer you up a little. 

..." Thank you. (Entering and 
sitting down.) 

“ You don’t look very fit. I hope 
you’re not going to have ’flu ! Nasty 
thing that is. Tlie people that have 
died from it lately 1 It's just dreadful ! 
And if they haven’t died, it's taken 
them in some other funny way. Mrs. 
Jones told me her sister has never 
been the same since she had it ten 
years ago. It’s made her that con- 
tradictory and cantankerous, no one 
dare go near her. Yes. I hope you’re 
not going to have that, because it 
spreads through the house like wild- 
fire. and there’s no stopping it. And 
just thinking about it seems to make 
some people get it. But don’t you 
think anything about it. my dear. I 
wouldn’t. 

" And how is your husband now ? 

..." No better ? Dear ! dear ! 

..." There, fancy that ! Doesn’t 
get any better, arid doesn’t get any 
worse. It’s a nuisance i\hen it’s like 
that. Seems as if it would be better 
for him to get something different. 
You sort of know where you are 
better, don’t you ? But there, cheer 
up ! I always believe in looking on the 
bright side. I expect he’ll take atum 
for the better or the worse one day. 

" What does the doctor say is the 
matter with him ? 

..." Doesn’t say, doesn’t he ? 

..." Yes, I expect you do wish 
he would. But there, I wouldn’t 
worry. Sometimes it’s better not to 
know. You see, if he told you it was 
something dreadful, you’d only be 
worrying more — ^to say nothing of 
how poor Mr. Brown himself would 
be feeling. Now I knew a man, and 
he was lying in bed as quiet and liappy 
as you please, not knowing what was 
the matter with him. But one day 
the doctor told him he was put 
together wrong, and his parts were 
all in the wrong place. That killed 
him ! , No 1 you never know how a 
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thing like that is going to take them. 
So cheer up, my dear ! It’s better 
not to know. 1 always say it’s no 
good going to meet trouble. 

" Where’s Albert ? I don’t seem 
to see him about ? 

..." Out, is he ? Gone to see his 
Auntie ? 

..." Went at two o’clock. Two 
hours ago ! That’s a long time ! Now 
don’t you start worrying about him, 
I expect you feel a bit uneasy if he’s 
out a little while with all those horrid 
accidents and things that are happen- 
ing. But there, after all, if you get 
run over there’s that nice, quick 
motor ambulance to take you off to 
the hospital. And before you can 
say ’ Jack Robinson,' you find your- 
self in a nice clean bed, with all the 
doctors and nurses standing round 
and waiting on you. Why, if anything 
like that liappened to Albert, he'd 
have a fine taJe to tell you. It's quite 
an experience for a boy. 'Fhere was 
nothing like that when I was young. 
But they make it so easy for you to 
be run over now'adays, that I wonder 
we’re not all under ’buses and motors. 
It’s a nice day, too. (Meditatively.) 
I always said that if I had to be run 
over, I wouldn’t like the road to be 
muddy. You’d get in such a mess. 

, . ' " WTiat’s that ? 

..." Now, don't you go thinking 
any such thing. I don't suppose for 
a minute he’s dead, even if he is run 
over. Boys have a lot of life in them. 
Besides, perhaps he isn't run over at 
all. Much more likely he’s got up to 
some mischief and got marched off to 
the police station. Boys will be boys! 
I know' them 1 (With a tolerant smile.) 

..." Now, now ! (Soothingly,) Of 
course, you don't want him taken to 
the police station, but at least he 
w'ould be safe there. But likely as not 
he won't get there at all. After all, 
he has hardly had time to go to his 
Auntie’s and back, let alone spending 
a little time with her. So 1 really 
think, my dear, that you’re looking 
for trouble, if you won’t mind my 
saying so, as an old friend. 

" Speaking of old friends, did you 
hear that old Mrs. Bundle was de^ ? 
Yes, died last week. Hers started 
with influenza, and then went on to 
sometliing worse. And my I what 
a funeral they had I Quite a nice 
little affair. There was 

..." Don’t feel as If you wanted 
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to hear about funerals, don’t you ? 
Well, now, you are low. I'm glad I 
looked in. Well, let’s talk about 
weddings, then. Not but wliat some 
funerals are a great deal more cheer- 
ful than some weddii^. There's 
always a feeling of not knowing 
what's going to happen about a 
wedding. You never know how it's 
going to turn out. Now, my cousin 
Susan was telling me the other day 
about a girl who was married last 
year. Before they had been married 
a fortnight it was a fair cat-and- 
dog life, and after three weeks he 
had pushed her down the stairs and 
nearly killed her. 

" That reminds me ; when is your 
Sylvia going to be married ? 

..." In three months’ time ! 
Well, I’m sure I hope that w’ill turn 
out all right. Pushing down the 
stairs and such-like things are so 
common nowadays that one feels 
a bit nervous. But there, you must 
hope for the best 1 She didn’t look 
well the last time I saw her — looked 
kind of pinched up and ill. When 
she looks like that, she always re- 
minds me of my second cousin’s girl 
Maria, who died of consumption. 
She had just that look. 

, . ."Oh! had toothache, has she ? 

. . . "Gone to have it out. Well, 
I hope it IS only a decayed tooth. 
But you never know, with so many 
new-fangled complaints they find the 
matter with you. It might be a 
diseased bone in the jaw, or a growth, 
or ever so many different things. But 
I wouldn’t worry I You'll see how 
she is when she comes home. I only 
hope it will heal up quick. Martha 
couldn't stop hers all night and all 
next day after she had a tooth out. 
And she had toothache worse than 
ever afterwards. Then they found 
out that that idiot of a dentist had 
taken out two teeth, and neither was 
the right one. 

" But you do look quite pale and 
queer. I do hope it isn't that nasty 
’flu. Imustbegoingnow. 1 must say 
you don’t look much better for my 
visit. I'm afraid you worry too much 
about things. You want a long 
course of cheering up — half-an-hour 
like this is nothing. 1 only wish 1 
could come and stay with you. But 
I’ll come again just as soon as I can. 
Good-bye, my dear. Now do cheer 
up 1" (Exit.) 
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The Appeal of 
JoumaUsm 



By far the most hopeful 
path into good journalism 
at the present time is that 
of being able to offer expert 
work. The interests of the 
modern newspaper range 
over every topic, every pur- 
suit, every hobby, and the 
regular column on some 
particular subject is be- 
coming more and mure 

r ^ settled feature. 

Even the least ob- 
servant reader of the 
leading daily papers is 
familiar with such a 
line as *' By our Agri- 
cultural Correspondent,** or “ From our Chess Corre- 
spondent/* unless the column bears at the top the 
name of someone widely known as an authority on the 
particular phase of athletics, the arts, the industries, 
or the cults that may cover photography or philately, 
entomology or embroidery. 

Now the woman who has a specialised knowledge 
on any subject can study the daily and weekly papers 
and judge for herself where best to offer articles upon 
It. Perhaps she not only understands cookery, but 
is able to express her knowledge upon paper clearly 
and concisely. Let her note carefully where an 
occasional article on tliis important matter appears, 
and the length and the style that distinguishes it. A 
specimen article, showing that something more than 
a mere chance shot has been made in ponding it. will be 
treated with respect and consideration that would not 
be accorded to a merely academic or abstract essay. 


A Subjaet ol Worldwide 
ImpoitAiioB. 

The question of infant welfare is one in which 
a majority of a papcr*s readers feel strongly. It has 
aspects Imperial, municipal, and domestic ; upon it 
meet the national progress and the happiness of the 
home. Yet it has called so far for little attention as a 
theme for the pen of the woman ready to take it up as 
a serious and specialised study. But there is no doubt 
that there would be wide welcome in many directions 
for well-considered notes and papers on it, if these 
showed something more tlian just superficial chatter 
from some one who had merely gathered surface 
impressions. 

Th* NuTOinff ProfBMloB 
it bIso N«di«ct«d. 

It has always been a matter of wonder to me that the 
general Press evinces so little interest in the Nursing 
Jftrofession. Every paper of any status numbers among 
its readers nurses and those who owe much to them, 
with, therefore, a sense ol personal concern as to a great 
vocation ; but unless some exceptional evont occurs, 
it is only very rarely that the Press affords any '* inside 
information *’ as to what is happening 

I have myself made rather a careful study of economic 
and other questions as they affect the splendid calling, 
and am constantly finding that with such knowledge 


I am asked by magnates of the hospital world to deal 
with some problem as to how a reorganisation of hours 
will work out in actual increa.se of staff, or the needs for 
more probationers of good education. 


Other SuMedt that raqulre 
SpwsialiMd Kaowledf •. 


There are women who have made themselves con- 
versant with all the points and intricacies of the cult 
of dogs or cats, and they find themselves engaged to 
attend the big shows and give a full record of prize 
winners and the general interests of the occasion, not 
only to the weekly papers for women, but in many 
instances for the big daily journals also. 

Poultry and cage birds similarly are a study of others, 
but this all means, of course, that the would-be writer 
on such subjects is more than superficially conversant 
with them. For there are many ramifications in con- 
nection with them, and she must have knowledge of 
strains and pedigrees, of kennels, catteries, yaVds and 
their owners, of the particular qualities that the judges 
have set up as standards. 

Women’s w^ork is another department in which good 
specialising can be done. Every editor knows that 
class of contributor who reads somewhere that a woman 
has been appointed director of shunting at some unknown 
junction in America, or that a lady has received a com- 
mission to go to East Africa to investigate certain fungi 
and their possible relation to local maladies, and who 
forthwith sends an article on the glowing prospects 
before the sex in connection with the disposition of 
rolling stock, or the wonderful openings that search- 
work overseas offer ! 

But in the case of the one appointment of the latter 
kind made by the Colonial Office, it was conferred 
upon a woman who has devoted her life to the study 


of the most obscure forms of vegetable and yeast 
growths. 

Real information, however, of a practical kind in rela- 
tion to the demand for w’omen workers — what are the 
trades that need apprentices to learn their finer branches, 
where new processes are being developed and can 
absorb a certain number who would make themselves 
skilful as to the technical details — ^^vould have a value 
that would be quickly recognised. And such things 
are not past finding out. To do so, however, would 
involve much study of Board of Trade publications and 
of the conditions governing the markets. The higher 
officials in the Government offices are always ready to 
help inquirers who will present intelligently the facts 
that can be given. 

How very rarely, too, does one meet a woman who 
understands the problems of the school teacher’s life ? 
Between the girl who is fitting herself to take charge of 
a class in the public elemen- 
tary" school, and the tutor — as 
she now prefers to call her- 
self — in the women’s colleges 
of the universities, there is a 
littR world of its own. Yet 
tlie per.son who thinks that 
journalism consists in writing 
snippets as to ** Are Horn 
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TIm Appeal of Journalism 


Spectacles Becoming ? oi 
"Daily Manicure Hints to 
Tvpists," never dreams of tlie 
interests, and the varied aspects 
of a profession so great and so 
essential to the Empire. 

Writias about 
Drom. 

What every aspirant feels her- 
self capable of being is that of 
an authority on fashions. I.et 
me at once make a distinction 
cjuite clear Of recent times 
tliere has grown up a system 
of giving detailed notice to the 
shops, not only at sale times, 
but at frequent intervals. It is 
a measure entirely in the in- 
terests ot advertising, as the 
.space taken in the papeis bv 
tile big stores and drapery firms 
IS an exceedinglv important 
asset to the prosperity of even 
the greatest papers 

This Is w OI Iv that is often given 
to the less e\| enenced, as it is 
pre-supposeil that a girl of fair 
intelligence can go to one ot 



CURIOLMN 
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The other, often, alas 1 pain- 
fully absent, is the faculty for 
describing dress in clear and 
lucid English. So many, in the 
effort to be original, fall into 
affectations of phrase, or use 
with annoying reiteration some 
word regarded as sprightly or 
expressive in relation to dress. 
How exasperating it can be to 
read that .some detail is " amus- 
ing " or " fluffy," or " It " six 
or seven times in half a column 
is known only to those who have 
to revise proofs in which they 
occur with irritating insistence. 

Oth«r D^paiimunta. 

It is a dream of some who 
desire to enter journalism that 
they might obtain appointments 
as art, musical, or dramatic 
critics. As to the first, there 
have been one or two ladies 
wdio have proved very com- 
petent judges, and have worked 
for papers of considerable in- 
fluence. And there seems, in- 


these C'^tabll.^hments and ask 

lf)r the manager, or who he may depute to see her, and 
report fairly clearly that Harfridgcs arc oflenng wonderful 
value this week in coats and shuts — describing some 
examples with their price; or that Barwhites have 
now something quite remarkable in blouses and jumpers 
It IS an easy form of reporting, though some do it, 
naturally, better than others. 

But it is not fashion vsTiting, which is, indeetl, one of 
the branches of the work that demands expert know- 
ledge. A really capable writer on this topic of universal 
feminine interest is a truly valuable asset on any of 
the recognised papers for women. 

And many qualifications go to the making of such a 
writer. She must first of all possess an education that 
will allow her to make a thorough study of dress down 
the periods of history. Shemu.st have the artistic sense 
that enables her to judge unerringly what is beautiful 
and correi t as to form and line and colour 

'Hiese latter considerations do not. it may be .said, 
i nter into the greater part of wliat, in these days, is 
put forward for our approval. None the less, the know- 
ledge of wliat should be will a.ssist in the judgment which 
she should bring to bear upon even the extravagant 
exaggeration And she must possess the good address 
and the tact that will gain admission for her into the 
‘•how-rooms of the great leaders of fashionable design 
here and in Pans. As a class, they are mistrustful of 
those they do not know', for the writer might be merely 
a rival taking this disguise, and it will be necessary to 
act carefully in order to allay any .suspicions. 

There are two further attributes which, unfortunately, 
go very rarely together. One is that indefinable sense 
of dress — the faculty which recognises what is essentially 
new and smart and likely to be acceptable to women 
who dress with good taste, as opposed to those who 
would put on any eccentricity provided it drew attention 
to themselves 


deed, no reason that they should 
nut aspire to the second and third responsibilities. 
Women are usually in ^thc majority whether in the 
concert room or the theatre, and it might reasonably 
be supposed that the woman as critic might w^ell expres.s 
what w'ould lie the feminine view of the performance oi 
pianist or violinist, of actor or actress. 

Bui any one hoping to be appointed to such a position 
would have to impress the editor, and also the pio 
pnetor, as to her knowledge of the technique, the history, 
and the jirinciples that arc recognised in regard to 
passing judgment on the composition or the play, and 
the interpretation it is receiving at such and surh 
hands 

Tnliappily for those who are cheiishing such hopes, it 
IS very difficult to overcome what are marked prejudices 
III favour of the masculine judgment. It is easy to ex- 
press strong opinions as to an unfairness in the matter. 
No good, however, is done by it. Wc all know that 
trite old axiom as to possession being nine-tenths of the 
law. The men arc in possession, and intend to remain 
there, and the women with such ambitions— and sucli 
aspirations arc by no means unworthy or outside the 
scope of the trained feminine mind - will have to show 
something very exceptional in support of thoir claim 

lmkl« Office 
Work. 

No great daily paper, to my knowledge, employs any 
w'oman as a sub-editor, though during the war one or 
two, not quite of premier importance, gave them some 
work of the kind But there are on the weekly papers 
for women several who are very fittingly and usefully 
employed. The Woman's Magazine itself has quite 
exceptionally capable lady assistants in the Editor’s 
rooms, as I have good and grateful reason to know. 

The work, however, of a morning or evening daily 
paper is of a different character from that of a weekly 
or monthly. It is done at the highest pressure. It is 
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esctremely specialised, and the Parliamentary reports, 
the law reports, the racing, the athletics, all come to 
their own departmental sub-editors for final revision. 
The foreign editor has his own sub-editors, and others 
deal with the day's general news. 

There is ever the possibility of some great event having 
taken place, the news of which reaches the office some- 
where about midnight, upsetting the whole scheme, and 
the almost automatic proportions assigned to every 
item. Some great ruler has been assassinated ; a 
fearful wreck has occurred. The whole make-up and 
arrangement has to be entirely revised, in a fierce 
struggle against time, in order to send the early copies 
away by the newspaper trains. 

To the chief sub-editor comes the nightly problem 
of the allocation of space. The advertising depart- 
ment has sent up its requisitions in so many columns of 
" smalls," and the special positions on certain pages 
that it will want. Meantime the editorial in.structions 
arrive, stating the engagements of the varirius members 
of the staff, and long experience has taught him to 
appraise their space-value with keen judgment. 

For Parliament, if sitting, so many columns must he 
allowed, and so much will be necessary for the leading 
articles, the foreign news, and other features, ^juite 
early in the evening-^ic may find that he has material for. 
say, seventy columns, and has only sixty open More- 
over the congestion will probably get worse and wor.se. 

Then comes in the sub-editor’s blue pencil. " Jones 
has written half a column on thel.abour dispute at the 
Docks —give a quarter." " Brown’s report of the meet- 
ing of the Education Committee is three-quarters of 
a column— make it a short third " And thus every- 
thing save the barest essential facts are thrown out 

Any elaborate writing, or the slightest irrelevancy 
has no chance at all. Ihe art of condensation and the 
faculty of seeing at a glance nhat (an be spared, are 
priceless assets to a sub-editor. 

On a big daily paper he expects to have the work of 
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trained people to deal with, but even these can, and do, 
add to his woes by involved sentences and confusion 
in composition. I know a case in which a really capable 
man began his account of how a great ship entered the 
waters, in this fashion : " Favoured by fine weather, and 
in the presence of an enormous crowd of spectators, 
the Coranatia was launched by Lady Blank, wife of the 
chairman of the company. Her proportions are simply 
enormous." The sub-editor took care it did not go 
into print in that form ! 

Inside work, therefore, can lie sufficiently strenuous, 
though the outsider knows little of this. A newspaper 
may be described as an ultimate triumph of co-ordina- 
tion. Everyone's labour goes into a vast organisation 
of many members, requisite to bring about the perfect 
whole. Those who would enter into its finished precision 
must fit into the exact notch, where they contribute 
a working part to a very complex machine, in which 
the personal equation must adapt itself to given 
conditions. 

But this is the point that the novice so rarely grasps, 
and, in conclusion, 1 would like to emphasise the fact 
that unless she can see herself as able to enter into the 
plan with some effectual force, she has no place in it. 
So many imagine that they can make money out of 
journalism without bringing into it anything but the 
outlook and limited knowledge of a commonplace mental 
equipment. For such there can be nothing but dis- 
appointment. 

It is held by many that the journalist is born and 
not made. To that I do not wholly assent, for if to 
good education be added keen powers of observation, 
sympathy with one's fellows, and a good working 
acquaintance with the world, a great deal can be 
acquired. But it is not a vocation to be followed from 
an arm-chair at the fireside. Anyone who has real 
ambitions in its direction must be ready to face very 
strenuous labours of a kind not to be understood until 
they are seriously taken up. 


Moccasins Made of Coloured Leather 


Leather-work is ncm a much 
favoured form of hand- craft, and 
it would be quite an ca.sy matter 
for those interested in this lasci- 
natiiig work to make for them- 
selves a pair of comfortable 
moccasins as here illustrated, 
using our Pattern No. 9360. 

For these a pretty shade of 
mauve leather was used, with 
a trimming of grey fur, and a 
floral silk lining, in which grey 
and mauve \Ncre the predomin- 
ating colours ; an interlining of 
wadding l)etwcen the leather 
and the silk adds greatly to 
the comfort of the slipper. 

One skin of leather should be sufficient 
for making two pairs of slippers, with 
half a yard of silk, one yard of wadding, 
and one yard of fur edging. 

Cut out both pieces of the pattern in 
the leather, wadding, and silk. Join 
up the back seam of the leather slipper, 
turning up the edge of the under part 



These Slippers are most Comfortsble in Wear. 

to meet the pieces that jut out at the 
back. Gather the front edge of the 
lower section to bring it to the size 
of the upper toe-flap ; then sew the 
two parts together along the gathere<l 
edge ; if twist the same colour as the 
leather is used, these stitches will 
hardly be visible. 


Now plate the wadding and 
lining sections together, and, 
before joining them up, stitch 
them across 111 squares to give 
a quilted effect. Join up, as in 
the case of the leather slipjier, 
then slip the lining in and 
neaten the ankle edge with the 
fur trimming. 

Cut a small diamond-shaped 
piece of leather to trim the 
front of each shoe Slash one 
end of these in fringe effect, 
and fasten to the slipper with 
a loasc strip of leather, finished 
' at the end with a fancy button 
J’attcTii No. 93t>o is supplied 
for a size four to five lady's slipper, and 
it would be quite easy to cut the pattern 
a little larger or smaller for other sizes. 
Price 7<f., postage id. extra by unsealed 
packet post, or 2d^ by letter post. 
Address to the ';Girl’s Own " Fashion 
Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
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The Lost MS. 


Evie would never have noticed Violet’s 
name in the papers in connection with 
the race, had not her attention been 
drawn to it by Hamon Maconochie. 
Somehow it had happened that she had 
spent a good many week-ends at Come- 
hither" lately, and on most of them 
Hamon had contrived to be there too. 
It nas on one of these occasions that he 
was reading bits of the paper aloud, and 
commenting on them, and he said 
something about " Miss Cornford's bad 
luck," Evie had looked up quickly, and 
said so quietly that Violet was her 
cousin, that for the moment both the 
Maconochies stared her, not under- 
standing what she meant. 

She was rather sorry then that she 
had spoken, for she had not so far told 
them anj'thing about herself, but she 
could not now well w'lthhold further 
information. So she explained that she 
and Violet had been brought up as 
sisters at the sweet home in Hertford- 
shire, and that Violet had come into a 
fortune whilst she had had to work for 
her living. She said nothing about her 
cousin’s meanness, naturally, but ex- 
patiated on the fact that Violet had 
oficred her a home if she wanted one, and 
asserted that it was her own pride which 
made her prefer to earn her li>dng. 
Neither of her listeners gathered that 
there had been any breach between the 
cousins. 

On the whole, Evie was glad when 
the ice had been thus broken. She had, 
in a quite unusual degree, reticence in 
speaking of herself and her own affair.s, 
but she had now’ found " Comehither " 
a second home, and she ow^ed it to her 
kind hostess that she should tell her 
something of that other home of her 
childhood. As " Comehither " was in 
Sussex, and nearer London than Cross- 
ways, she had been there more often, 
but she intended always to spend the 
longer holidays at what was still her 
real home. 

She had been several times to " Come- 
hilher " before she ventured to suggest 
to Mrs. Maconochie that The Comedy 
called Life ought to be published ; and 
she was met at hrst with a good- 
humoured but most obstinate refusal. 
Evie could be very persistent when she 
liked, and she went hammering on at 
the subject, and even in the end gained 
permission for Hamon to read the book. 
He was as full of admiration for it as 
Evie. He said that it was not a trans- 
cript of life, but the material of life, 
w’elded, through the literary genius of 
the writer, into a story which bore the 
impress of life, but was far more than 
a mere photograph of events. Wlicn 
he said this Evie was astoni.shcd, for 
though she liked Hamon very much 


she had never considered him clever in 
a bookish way. 

" It is perfectly true, of course, but 
I never thought of putting it like that," 
she said admiringly. 

He laughed. 

" Duffers often hit upon an obvious 
truth," he explained. " Why, of course 
it’s obvious ! You or I or anyone could 
put down on paper just exactly what 
happened day by day and call it life, but 
it wouldn’t be. Even if we were clever 
enough to get it so exact that it was as 
perfect in its way as a photograph, it 
might lie of value as a document, but 
it need not necessarily be interesting. 
It takes an artist either in paint or words 
to handle the stuff of life, the material 
lying all around us, and select and pass 
it through the medium of their brain, 
and turn it out as art." 

Hamon very seldom spoke at such 
length, and Evie laughed. She liked him 
to say " you or I." Never, never should 
he know of .that most unreal daub — 
she could call it nothing else — ^which 
bore her disgraced name on its cover 1 
She had looked often for any reviews 
in the weekly and daily papers which 
came to the ofi&ce, but had never seen 
it mentioned. 

After Hamon had read The Comedy 
called Life, the task of persuading his 
step-mother to publish it was not so 
difficult. She seemed rather pleased 
that her " two young things," as she 
affectionately called them, should take 
so much interest in her work, and at 
length agreed it might be published, but 
only on condition the whole affair was 
managed by Evie, whom she chaffed 
as an expert well up to all the wiles 
of publishers. All correspondence must 
be addrcs.sed to her, and the writer’s 
anonymity be strictly preserved. Evie 
was naturally longing to give the chance 
to her firm, particularly in order to see 
what that drastic critic, Mr. Forest, 
would say about this superb MS. But 
she did not want to bring herself into 
the matter openly, especially because it 
might make it a difficult matter to keep 
the real identity of the author the strict 
secret Mrs. Maconochie insisted on. So 
it was arranged that she should send 
up the MS. in the usual way through 
the post, and not let the publishers 
know that she had anything to do 
with it. 

She and Hamon both rejected the 
pseudonym of " Joyful Elder," as being 
too fantastic. Mrs. Maconochie placidly 
agreed, and suggested that the initials 
" E. G." would be the best substitute, so 
as in some way to connect Evie with the 
book. 

" Everything Good,” suggested Pigeon 
shyly, being present when the discussion 
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had arrived at this stage. Already he 
adored Evie, as all children did. 

” Evil Girl," countered Hamon mis- 
chievously, preparing to receive the 
onslaught his little brother made upon 
him instantly. 

” Ernest Givern," said Mrs. Mac- 
onochie. " No one can tell if that is 
a pseudonym or not." 

So the matter had been settled, and 
the correspondence concerning the book 
was to be addressed to the little shop 
at the comer of the street in Earl’s 
Court. 

The response came with surprising 
quickness, one Saturday morning when 
Evie had made preparations to go down 
to Comehither ; — 

" Dear Sir, — Our, Reader has re- 
ported very favourably on your MS., 
The Comedy called Life, It would be 
well if you could make an appointment 
to come here to discuss terms. If that 
is impossible, we are prepared to make 
you an offer on the basis of a ten per 
cent, royalty." 

When Evie arrived at the little 
countryside station bearing the letter 
that same afternoon, with shining eyes 
and joy in her heart, she was met by 
Hamon with a new attachment to his 
motor -cycle — a comfortable sidecar. She 
express^ her surprise and pleasure, and 
he did his utmost to make believe that he 
had contemplated buying one for a long 
time. 

They ran up the two miles in less than 
no time, as Evie phrased it, and bursting 
in on Mrs. Maconochie, who was in her 
gardening gloves and capacious apron, 
hurled the news about the book at 
her. 

” And what am I to do about it ? " 
she asked, flopping down then and there 
on the damp grass. 

Evie considered herself quite an expert 
on publishing terms by now, 

" 1 should ask for a rising royalty after 
the first three thousand," she suggested. 

” I’m sure they think so well of it that 
they would give it to you." 

"Very well. Do that." And Mrs. 
Maconochie turned happily to her 
gardening again. 

" I’m sure it will sell in thousands 
and tens of thousands," cried Evie 
enthusiastically. " Then you’ll have to 
write another." 

" That I'll never do." 

" Oh, Lupin, don’t be so final," cried 
Hamon. " But never mind, Evie, I’ve 
noticed that when she’s most final she’s 
the easiest to dissuade." 

" Do you really truly mean it ? " 
Evie asked the sturdy author. 

" I do." 

" Why ? " 
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TIIBY RAN UP THE TWO MIIRS IN LESS 

IHAN NO TIME, AS EV IK PHRASED IT " fltckltng 


*' Because there’s another already 
written,’* replied I upin smiling broadly 
Thereafter ensued a wild scramble 
through the bushes and flovver l^s a 
game of hide and seek or ” catch who- 
catch-can ” between the three juniors 
and their light and wholesome laughter 
resounded through the fields 

“ You’re just like three kittens or 
puppies,” said Mis Matonochie, smooth- 
ing down her dress where Pigeon had 
caught it in his last wild rush to escape 
” Come m to tea all of you ” 

Later on, when tea had been cleared 
away, Fvie sat down very seriously at 
the table in the hall to compose the 
draft of a reply to Watson and Hawke 
Hamon leaned over her pretending to 
help But instead, as they were quite 
by themselves, he said gently in her ear — 
*' Fmc, is there any chance for me ^ ” 
She kept her fare turned down over 
the paper, but felt the blood flush mto 
her cheeks 

” Chance for you to become an 
author > ” she asked, wiUullv misunder- 
standing ” No You are much too 
volatile ” 

” Chance for me to become ” He 

stopped ” Look at me Evic ” 

At this direct challenge she glanced 
up with mischief in her face 
•* You think I'm too volatile for a 
husband ? ” he asked 


” I never said that ” 

‘ M ill 5 ou take charge of me then ’ ” 
She shook her head and the smile 
vanished that strange sad expression 
which had sometimes troubled him 
swept across her face chasing the mis- 
chief out of it as a cloud shadow chases 
the sunlight over the hills 

” Is there someone else ^ ” he asked 
in a very low tone, kneeling dow n on the 
bucks beside her 

” Oh, Hamon * ” she cried * Yes I 
think so but sometimes lately — I m 
not so sure now ” 

When she saw how greatly she had 
puzzled him, she felt it was only fair to 
explain what she meant 
Let us go out,” she said 
As they paced side by side over the 
short green grass glistening with the 
new using sap of spring, she told him 
about Dick 

” I can't urge you Fvie,” he said 
soberly, when she had ended ' but I’ll 
wait You’re ^oung, and I m young I 
can wait vears, as Jacob did for Rachel 
Say —if he hasn’t come back in seven 
years will you have me ^ ’ 

’ I don’t know, Hamon ” 

” You like me a bit ** 

” I like you very much ” 

” Ihen 1 11 wait It’s onlv you out of 
all the girls I ever met who’s made me fed 
I come right home in coming to you ” 
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That evening Mis Maconochie, with 
that astuteness which distinguished her, 
saw that something had happened 
between the two she cared for, and she 
followed Evie into her room at bed- 
time 

” You’ve not turned down the poor 
boy, Evie ? ” she asked in her direct 
way 

The moonlight was flooding m through 
the low casement window, making the 
room white with its pure light Evie 
blew out the candle, and made a motion 
for her kind friend to sit down on the 
window seat, and then she knelt on the 
floor by hpr and holding her arms about 
her, tried to explain 

” I can’t say yes Lupin dear, because 
I don’t love Hamon in that way If I’d 
never known any other way*” I might 
have thought it was all right I want to 
tell you something ” 

” You’re more like a daughter to mo 
than any I could have had of my own, 
and I believe you’ll be my leal daughter 
y^et But take your time and tell me 
about it Your heart’s deep, and not 
one to change soon ” 

Then Evie did what she \ery seldom 
did, she began to cry softly but bitterly 
Oh, Lupin ! Lupin * ” she sobbed 
” There is someone else I love you and 
wee Pigeon, and I’m so much interested 
m your beautiful book, and sometimes 
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I think I am ever so happy here, but all 
the time underneath there's a great 
ai'he, and nothing, nothing can ever 
make up to me for Dick. I feel the touch 
of his dear hands, I see his face so near 
to me, and sometimes when l‘m all alone 
at nights I can hardly bear it, the longing 
is so great. It docssh’t get better, it gets 
worse and worse. I want my Dick — my 
Dick 

The warm strong arms were round 
her, the motherly bo.som received her, 
and Mrs. Maconochie held her until the 
sobbing quieted. 

” My dear, my dear,” she said at 
last. ” though it would be like a dream 
come true for you to marry Hamon. I'll 
honestly pray that your Dick may 
return to you : for a love like that is 
the reallest thing m life, and few there 
are who ever know it.” 

Chmptmx XVITL 

Gut in Dna««r. 

Violet arrived home the afternoon after 
the race. She found a note sent by hand 
awaiting her in the hall marked ” I’r- 
gent.” On opening it she read a sum- 
mons from the ('olonel of her brother’s 
regiment. Guy, it appeared, had turned 
up the evening l>efore in a very <|ueer 
condition, and had raved in delirium 
most of the night He was a little <|uieter 
this morning, but the doctor had diag 
nostd the case as brain fever, and thought 
\cr\ gravely of it 

Without waiting even to go upstairs 
and change, Violet went lounti to the 
officers’ quarters of the barracks, which 
were quite near. Alter a very short time 
the regimental surgeon came to her. As 
he entered the room his manner was 
reassuring. 

” C aptain Coinford is a little easier,” 
lie said at once ” But it will l>e a long 
struggle, and the least carelc’ssncss 
might be* ver>' serious indeed, might 
mean that even if he lived his brain 
might be impaired : absolute quiet is 
essential.” 

” He cannot get that licre,” said 
Violet, standing before him with a 
drawn face. ” There is con.stant noise. 
Can he not be removed to my house in 
an ambulance ? There is a good sti ip 
of ground at the back betw'ccn us and 
the park which ensures a certain amount 
of quietness.” 

” Certainly he cannot be moved at 
present, nor can you .see him even ; but 
directly it is pos.sible 1 will do my best 
to remove him there,” he answered ; 
and with this she had to be content. 

It was a vcr>' distracted and restless 
Violet that wandered about the next 
few' days. She cancelled all her engage- 
ments, and her whole mind and heart 
were absorbed by the thought of her 
l>rotlier. It had been a blow when the 
news came about Dick, but IHck had 
never stood for Violet in the same cate- 


gory with Guy. Dick had been a play- 
mate, but to Guy, eight years her senior, 
she had looked up with reverence and 
admiration. The high - spirited, good- 
looking. clever boy had been her ideal 
of manhood from childhood, and though 
she had lately learnt that Guy’s judg- 
ment was not infallible, in fact not so 
good as her owm, she still cherished for 
him the deepest feeling she was capiible 
of next to that she felt for Leslie Hawke. 

WTiile Guy was ill she attended to his 
correspondence, which was sent on to 
her by hand each day. In doing so she 
experienced a terrible shock, tor she 
discovered debts and duns on all sides. 
She found that he had even tried to sell 
Cros.sways, but had not found a pur- 
chaser. and then had mortgaged it. She 
was horrified ! Willingly w ould she herself 
have bought it from him, if necessary. 
But to part with it without even mention- 
ing it to her ! It was this which planted 
a sting in her heart. There was no manner 
of doubt that in spite of the money she 
had given him at intervals, Guy was 
hopelessly insolvent. At the same time 
there was a gleam of comfort, ('.lowing 
accounts of the new' coast colony 
*' Houses for Hundreds,” were appear- 
ing in the papers. The rejiorters had 
swarmed dow’ii there, it appeared, and 
after having arrived sceptical, had come 
away convinced and even enthusiastic. 
\‘iolct’s name had been kept out of it, 
but Mosley’s prediction had l>een 
verified ; the l^rcss had given them 
a huge gratis advertisement. 

A week later Violet received a letter 
from Mosley himself ; everything w'as 
going swimmingly, he wrote, they had 
booked a long watting list of orders for 
houses. However, as these were lud paid 
for in advance, but the houses had to be 
built first, there was a .shortage of cash. 
If Violet could let the firm have £10,000 
more, he was absolutely certain that 
by the end of the year the £20,000 
she had put into the partnership would 
have become £100,000 ; in fact, accord- 
ing to his arithmetic, it could not be 
otherwise 

This came on a day when V'iolet was 
engulfed in a flood of depression over 
her brother’s financial situation. At 
another time she might have hesitated, 
or, at any rate, gone more into details 
lieforc acceding to this enlargement of 
her liability, but now she had neither 
the heart nor the time to get such 
details. She was w^aiting any day, any 
hour, to hear that Guy had returned to 
consciousness, so that she might see 
him. She examined her credit, and found 
plenty there, for a great deal of the 
capital .she had sold out still remained 
uninvested, so she sent off a cheque to 
Mosley, expressing her pleasure at the 
results/ and urging him to keep inviolate 
the secret of her identity as the third 
and financial partner. She did not 
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mention the matter to Leslie Hawke. 
They saw each other every day, but she 
had too much delicacy to touch on the 
matter of her money, whi<^ he felt so 
acutely, so she decided to wait until 
the marriage had actually taken place 
before telling him of her venture. 

Meantime she was in a very strange 
and restless state of mind. She wa.s 
thankful for the company of Mary 
Meadows, who was deeply sympathetic 
over Guy, but far too much a woman 
of the w'orld ever to be intrusive in 
forcing her society on Violet if she saw 
she was not wanted. Perhaps she carried 
this 4 little too far, for there were times 
when Violet felt so restless that to be 
alone was torment. 

On one of these occasions she went 
out into Kensington Gardens and wan- 
dered along by the Serpentine, a thing 
she had never done before. Several 
thing.s combined to make her unsettled. 
First, her natural anxiety about Guy, 
who was not yet out of all danger ; 
secondly, the great change ahead of her 
in the prospect of her marriage ; thirdly, 
the absolute silence she kept on the 
subject of money matters w-hen she was 
with her She naturally thought 

a good deal about them, both on Guy’s 
account and her own, and several times 
it was only an almost exce.s.sivc delicacy 
that had prevented her telling Leslie 
the whole situation, both in regard to 
Guy's debts and her own great responsi- 
bility in the new Company. Then at the 
back of all was the question of Evie, 
which had never ceased to trouble hei 
since that day m the car when her con- 
science seemed suddenly to awake. The 
fact that she had elected to marry the 
man she loved, and not the man who 
could give her a great position in society, 
had no doubt given the better side of her 
nature just that impetus it needed. Over 
and over again she pondered on the 
best means of introducing the .subject 
to Hawke, and over and over again she 
shrank from it. She could not imagine 
how to phrase it, and meantime Evie 
continued in the office. Violet kne\c 
quite enough of her cousin to be sure 
that no financial offer would tempt hei 
to leave ; had she not already shown 
that she preferred independence to 
comfort ? Besides that, she could not 
face meeting Evie, and having to ac 
knowledge herself in the wrong. After all, 
there was time to settle the.se things, foi 
her wedding would have to be postponed 
until Guy was quite himself again. Even 
then, the doctor had said that the best 
thing for him would be to go abroad for 
a while, and who could take him but 
Violet ? 

Nevertheless, the question of Evie* 
would have to be tackled some time or 
another, however long a lack of moral 
courage made her put it of!. 

One day Violet found herself arguing 
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aloud, a sure sign of an uneasy con- 
science. 

“ If Evie hadn’t been so proud we 
should have come to an understanding 
She never gave me a chance. I expect 
I should have done just the same in her 
case, but that is because lam proud too. 
If we hadn't both been proud all this 
would never have happened ” 

Still she took no steps towards recon- 
ciliation. She could not bend her pride 
so far as that all at once. 

Then came at last the day wheh (luy 
was earned in blankets from the bar- 
racks to his siwster's house and put to bed 
there. He .still had a night 
nurse, but by day Violet 
and Mary took it in turns 
to nurse him devotedly. 

He was so weak he made 
no sign that he knew or 
cared who w'as there , but 
one day, )ust as Violet 
was .stealing from the 
room, she hc.ird him say 
in a \cry low voice 

“ Is that you. Mousie '' ” 

She thought him w'an- 
dering, and glided back 
to the bed How’ terribly 
changed he was ’ He 
lookefl ten'^ M'ars oldei, 
his cioppetl head sliow'cd 
greyish at the temples, his 
face W'as shaip .uid hoi 
lowed, his long thin hand 
was like a skeleton hand 
as it lay along the Lover- 
let 

As Nh(‘ stood there, he 
looked at her with a pale 
gleam of recognition in hib 
eyes, and a w’an smile 
moved his lips 

“ Von don’t know who 
that is," he said. “ MM. 

- -Mousic, of course ! " 

" She is out : she w'ill 
conic soon," Violet said 
gently, understanding 
then who he meant, 
though she had not heard 
the pet name before. 

Then some recollection 
came to him, a sw'ift shaft 
of fear sw'Cpt over his 
face, and he turned from 
lier and .spoke no more. 

In the next week Violet 
noticed that though he 
spoke a little, and even 
smiled when she was there, 
the coming of herself, his 
sister, seemed to terrify 
him, and make him with- 
draw into himself. 

At last he was well 
enough to sit up in a long 
chair on the veranda at 
the back of the house, and 
Molet, whose heart was 


very full at this strange invisible cur- 
tain that seemed to hang between them, 
began to talk of cheerful things to 
distract him and tempt him to smile. 
She told him of the great prosperity of 
" Houses for Hundreds," and drew a 
humorous sketch of the reporters' 
notices. Guy stopped her by holding up 
his transparent hand. 

" Come and sit close by me," he said. 
Then, as she complied, a spasm of pain 
contracted his face. " I must tell you 
something, Vi," 

" Don't, dear ; don’t tell me anything 
distressing. I know," she said soothingly. 


" You know ? ’’ He looke I at her 
almost with horror. 

" Yes. I had to open your corre- 
spondence, there was no one else to do 
It, and I have found out how dreadfully 
troubled and worried you have been 
about money. Ob, Guy dearest, we will 
make that all right now that the 
* Houses for Hundreds ’ is booming." 

" Ah, you don't know," he said 
sadly. " I have still to tell you. No, 
don’t stop me, I shall never sleep 
again until I’ve told you. Violet, 1 
robbed you, you wlio've been so good 
to me." 
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She held his hand between her own» 
but she could find no words. 

** Yes/* he went on. ** You gave me 
a cheque once for ten thousand, for that 
society, you know, I mean * Houses for 
Hundreds/ Violet, I altered it, I made 
it fifteen thousand and kept the rest 
myself.** 

Violet sat rigid ; she could not believe 
her ears. 

But it*s impossible/* she said at last 
stiffly. 

** No. I initialled it, as I had seen you 
do once before ; and as I took it myself 
to the bank, the manager passed it 
without question.’* 

Violet w'ould have gi\en the world to 
be able to reassure him, to pretend it was 
nothing, to save the fearful drain of his 
feeble strength she knew” must be going 
on, but she could not. This brother of 
hers, whom she had admired and looked 
up to all her days a — a forger and a 
thief ! She could not speak. With a 
mighty effort she taught her lips to 
smile, and turned to him. He liad gone 
off in a dead faint. 


By the time he had come round she 
had recovered herself and learned her 
part ; she talked to him with a loving 
sympathy that anyone who knew Violet 
would have thought her wholly incap- 
able of. She refused to discuss the 
matter in any way, and in his weak- 
ness he clung to her like a child, 
and tears ran down his poor wasted 
checks. 

It was some weeks after this, when he 
was much stronger and out in the little 
strip of secluded garden abutting- on the 
park, which no one could overlook, that 
Mary Meadows came to him one after- 
noon cheerfully, as she always did, with 
her hands full of roses, and sat down 
beside him. Anyone who knew Mary 
very intimately might have noticed that 
there w'as a little nervousness, very 
foreign to her. now apparent in her 
manner, and that her laugh did not 
ring quite true. How'ever, she started 
off bravely”. 

” There, you boy I Roses ! You’ll see 
heap I of them in Switzerland if we can 
get y”ou there.** 


Switzerland”? ** asked Guy. ** Are 
you going there ? ** 

" Yes. The doctor says you can stand 
the journey now, especially if we do as 
much of it as we can by motor.** 

** What ho ! ** said* Guy, with some- 
thing of his old manner. Then — ** But 
no, I can*t ! I'm not going to let Violet 
stand that extra expense for me, after 
all she must have paid already.** 

** Violet ? ** queried Mary, opening 
her eyes very wide, and burying her face 
in the sweet-smelhng petals. ** But she 
isn't coming ! ** 

Guy turned in his chair and looked at 
her with a smile of mischief. 

*’ You unconventional darling ! ** he 
said. “ But we can't go alone." 

" It*s y”ou who are unconventional, 
I think," said Mary, with a little catch 
in her breath. 

"Me? Why?" 

" Well, I think it's the most ^ 
unconventional suggestion I ever ^on- 
heard of, for a man to suggest tin- 
bringing his sister along with undL 
him on his honeymoon ! ** 
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H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


To attempt to write an 
adequate sketch of the life 
of the Prince of Wales within 
the limitations of a magazine 
article were as futile as to 
try to tell the story of the 
Great War in a hun<^ed-page 
text-book. Few men have 
condensed so many experi- 
ences, or seen as much of the 
world since his birth, in 1893, 
as he has done in the years 
that have intervened. Those 
who want ** biographies ” of 
His Royal Highness, to tell 
them when he joined the 
Britannia, the months he 
spent at Oxford, his appear- 
ance within the hghting- 
zone, suid so forth, may find 
them in sundry inexpensive 
volumes compiled by indus- 
trious students of the files of 
the daily papers. 

The older generation of 
those about the Court hold 
that in the Prince are united 
those distinctive attributes 
which imparted such clear- 
cut characterisation to his 
two grandparents, King 
Edward and Princess Mary, 
Duchess of Teck. He has all 
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who was escorting him, said, 
" Why, your tutor must have 
taught you a great deal.*' To 
which the Prince answered, 
“ Oh, no, it was from Madame 
I learnt all that," which, as 
she said afterwards, relating 
the episode, showed that he 
had grasped for ever the 
meaning of according honour 
where honour is due. 

And in Mr. Hansell Their 
Majesties had found the tutor 
who would pick up and carry 
on these elemental truths. 
Formerly a master at Eton, 
and then charged with the 
education of Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, he brought 
rare experience to liis task. 
The course of study at Sand- 
ringliam, where the royal 
children were chiefly brought 
up, was as regular and dis- 
dphned as at a public school. 
Amusements were of the 
simple character that the 
country-side provides, and 
the Prince there learned the 
love of animals which under- 
lies all true sportsmanship. 
He was drilled by an ex-piper 
of the Scots Guards ; one of 


the ready tact and savoir faire, all the quick intuitive the royal grooms taught him to manage horses, and the 
perception of those he meets, that helped to the bound- fasliionable riding master had no part in making him 
less popularity both here and on the Continent of King the finished horseman tliat he is, able to hold his own 
Edward. From the late Duchess of Teck comes the over some of the stiffest courses in England. 


attractive geniality, the desire at any cost to give Tr»inin« in the Navy 

pleasure to those with whom he may come into contact, and at Oxford. 

the deep Imperial sense that she possessed in common Then came Osborne, Dartmouth, and the preparation 
with Queen Victoria. for the Royal Navy. For this he rather specialised on 

How tho Prinea was mechanics and engineering, which, of course, makes its 

Edacaiad. own appeal to the modern naval cadet. He served on 

It must be remembered, too, in appraising the great H.M.S. Hindustan, w^hich he joined in 1911, having 

place in the a^ections of the Empire to which the Prince meantime received the title of Prince of Wales, which 
has won, that both the King and Queen understood, must be conferred by the Sovereign, and is not, as many 
as perhaps none before them of their long line of ancestors believe, the heredit^y rank of the heir to the throne, 
did, how important was the matter of education, in the The inclusion of David among his names, it may here 
sense of preparation for the vast responsibilities lying be said, is believed to be due to a special wish of Queen 
ahead. The young Prince received his earliest instnic- Victoria, who had a premonition that a David might 
tion from Mme. Bricka, who, as governess to Her shed a lustre upon the Crown not less in its degree than 
Majesty, had implanted in her that love of the study of that of the Psalmist. In any case it fell in well with 
history on the broadest lines of human development those of George, Patrick, and Andrew, as the other 
and progress that she has since retained. There were patron saints of the United Kingdom, 

all those simple principles, too, that in those early To Oxford he went in 1912, remaining there less than 

days she could inculcate in a manner that would be two years. As to his w^ork there. Sir Herbert Warren, 
lasting and sincere. President of Magdalen, has given us an absolutely 

It was after Mr. Hansell had been appointed tutor to authoritative judgment which must always remain 

the young Prince that he and Mme. Bricka took the the standard pronouncement on the subject, and as it 

three older children to Westminster Abbey one after- is not widely known, it may be cited : — 

noon. The Prince of Wales became a little detached “ He acquired a sense of literary style in both English 
from the rest of the party, and showed such a good and French at the same time. His essays, which at 

knowledge of some historical event that the Canon, first were conscientious reproductions and compilations, 
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l)ecaine more and more liis own both in thought and ex- 
pression. In the end, though not yet twenty, and only 
at the age ^\]len many sixth form boys are just loginning 
Oxford, he acquired a considerable mastery, gifted with a 
good verbal memory, a freshness of view, and a decided 
independence of character ; his essays, if not wholly 
original, became more and more interesting, and again 
and again were striking and eloquent, if only in their 
genuine sincerity and simple honesty. . . . The Pnneo 
of W'ales will not want for power of ready and for- 
cible presentation in speech or wTiting. And every time 
he was learning more and more, every da^’' gauging 
character, w^atching its play, and getting to know what 
Englishmen are hke, both individually and, still more, 
in the mass.” 

Hi* Smrnee in 
tli« War. 

The Prince made use of a strong and striking expres- 
sion at a Guildhall banquet when he said, ” It was in 
the war I found my manhood ” He never shirked a 
dut3% and the fa'^t that he escaped being wounded was 
Jiterall)' ” the fortune of war,” for he w'as in dangerous 
positions on many occasions. But he did the I'lirone 
a very real service in the way in w'hich he bore liimself 
as a Staff Officer ; for men then saw him at very close 
rjuarters. He has himself told of his appreciation of 
Salvation Army sandwiches, and no one entered more 
keenly tlian he into the real spirit of the little amu.se- 


ments ana recreations in which the men in the intervals 
of their time in the trenches tried to hnd some diversion 
after hours of shelling and the possibilities of clouds 
of poison gas rolling over. 

It was in this way that the men from the Dominions 
came to know him and to appreciate him in the manner 
that later was to be expressed in such unparalleled 
demonstration overseas. 

Like all thoughtful officers, too, he has had a very 
real sympathy with the men who have found it so hard 
to obtain employment, and it will not be forgotten that 
he set aside on their behalf his refusal to take part in 
any public ceremony in the weeks immediately preceding 
his departure for India. In appealing for a guarantee 
fund* for the great Empire Exhibition, in 1924, his most 
eloquent passage was that in which he pointed out what 
it would do for such men in providing them with work. 


Th* CEHEdian 
Tour. 

In Canada the Prince assuredly found his great mission 
as an Ambassador of Empire, and in the protracted 
course of his long journey across from Newfoundland to 
Vancouver and back he developed those qualities which 
have rendered equal service in Australia and India. 

In the first place, he showed that he had come in no 
exclusive spirit. Receptions by the great officials had 
to be treated with all respect and formality, but wdiat 
appealed to Canada, from the moment that he could 
call his time his own. was his readiness to mix with the 
crowds. Times and again, with that amazing memory 
for faces wliich, in common with the rest of the Royal 
House, he possesses, he w’ould recognise some stalwart 
fellow he had seen, perhaps in hospital in France, and 



make him a 
proud and 
happy man by 
shaking hands 
with him. 

To under- 
stand fully how 
his personality 
impressed it- 
self on all 
classes, you 
must have 
travelled over 
practically the 
same route as 
he followed 
Then may you 
hear the little 
stories; then 
may you sec, 
in all the glories 
of a massive 
silver frame, 
the menu card 
he signed; then 
may you hear 
of the walks 
and the nver 
dips that he 
managed to se- 
cure when the 
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hour or two before the official arrival. And he never 
wearied of the people or their hearty goodwill. 

There are those even who went with him who aver 
that the splendours of the Rockies and the beauties of 
peaks and canyons and sappliire lakes took a secondary 
place in his interests, as compared with the robust 
geniality of the people. And never once from anyone 
is a word to be heard that is not entirely in favour of 
his character and good sense. 

**Dowii Uiufor.** 

Just a summer in London, with a constant succession 
of public engagements to be filled, and the Prince was 
again on his way to another section of his high Imperial 
pilgrimage. It was New 
Zealand and Australia to 
be visited on this occa- 
sion, and the Southern 
Dominion was reached 
by way of the Panama 
Canal, The conditions of 
travel were more strenu- 
ous than in Canada, for 
railway development is 
less advanced, and 
H.M.S Renown vfas more 
employed conveying him 
from port to port, with 
shorter tram journeys 
inland. 

In Australia he had 
the experience of a leally 
nasty railway accident, 
when some of the per- 
manent way had l^en 
weakened by floods, but 
he was imperturbably 
calm over it, and took 
care that his favourite 
pipe was not left behind. 

The Australians de- 
signated him a “ Digger, 
and in doing so conferred 
their highest compliment 
upon him. He had then* 
to meet a I.abour Party 
disposed to be exceed- 
ingly critical, but he won 
their hearts very largely 
because he treated its 
representatives whom he met with perfect candour 
and sincerity. They liked him personally, as well as 
for the very real interest and sound knowledge that 
he displayed over their flocks and herds, their grain 
and fruit, for agriculture on its vastest scale appeals 
to him. 

He came back in time for the busiest weeks of a hot 
and tiring season, sliirking no ciUl of duty or charity, 
and at the same time making his preparations for perhaps 
the most exacting tour of all — that through India, and 
on to Japan. The wisdom of permitting him to visit 
the Eastern Empire at such a time was severely criticised 
Disaffection, unrest, even actual revolt prevailed in 
many districts. But it would have been a sign of 
weakness to accept the dictates of Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers and to have deferred the tour. 


TIm Prise* in 
ladia. 

The repeption in Bombay was cert^nly frigid. A 
hartal, or boycott, had been proclaimed by tlxe upholders 
of sedition, though the British and the Parsecs, as well 
as the native chiefs, did their best to make up for the 
aloofness of the Hindus acting under orders. 

The situation was even worse in two or three other 
towns visited ; but at Calcutta the leaders' orders began 
to be disregarded. The Prince met and mixed freely 
with the people. He rode the horse of a native magnate 
to victory in a race ; he proved an excellent polo player ; 
his personality was recognised, and it had triumphed. 

Few men understand the native mind and outlook 


better than Mr. Perceval Landon, and on the termination 
of this first stage in the tour, he wrote : The only 

conceivable aspect of the l^ince’s tour — that of the 
representative of a Sovereign and a principle above all 
politics, lias been maintained. Never for a moment 
has the Prince deviated from this clear conception of 
his purpose in visiting India, and of his status therein. 
Steadil\\ and with his own characteristic charm, he has 
done his Imperial work. Never by even a hint has he 
admitted that he is affected by the ‘ malice domestic,' 
which is seething under India’s surface to-day. His 
presence has silenced the open voice of sedition, though 
in places it has not been able to overcome the barrier 
wliich sedition has attempted to lay continually beside 
his path. He has scrupulously and with dignity main- 
tained his aloofness from all political issues. ... He 
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has alwa 3 rs assumed — and rightly assumed — ^that the 
hearts of the mass of Indians were with him, and, 
wlmtever the extremists may now decide to do, the 
Prince can do no other or better than he has already 
done/' 


At the date we go to press the Prince is still in 
the East, but soon after this magazine is in bur 
readers' hands we hope to be welcoming His Royal 
Highness back from a tour which must have b^n 
exacting in the extreme. 


The Need for 
Self-Disdpline 

Those who would advance in the 
Spiritual Life must grow in the know- 
ledge of God, and also in the know- 
ledge of Self. The thoughts I have 
been tr^’ing to put before my readers 
will, I hope, lead them to see how, by 
means o£ Prayer, study of the Bible, 
and the realisation of a Divine pur- 
pose in their life, they may grow in 
the knowledge of God. And the 
closer they come to Him, the more 
clearly will they perceive their own 
unlikeness to His image. Fellow- 
ship with Him " requires an attempt 
to reach towards His ideal. 

Perhaps some girl, who has begun 
to pray in real earnest and to long 
after a higher level of attainment, 
may be feeling alarmed and dis- 
couraged by the growing sense of all 
that hinders her development. Let 
her take heart, for the desire to grow' 
into the Divine Likeness will ulti- 
mately lead towards its own fulfil- 
ment. “ The saints are the sinners 
who kept on tr>'ing.*’ 

We are not saved by our own efforts 
after perfection. And yet our Lord 
bids us to be ** perfect ” ; through- 
out all His teaching runs a strenuous 
note of urgency. ** Strive,** He says, 
and He lays stress upon the inner 
life, unseen of men. 

\ Perhaps this has been a little over- 
looked by many who are, nevert-he- 
less, sincere Chri.stians. They are 
energetic, and love active w'ork. 
They delight in manifold service, 
which may even tend to become 
fussy. The silent task of self- 
discipline, self-examination, is irk- 
some in contrast with the joy of 
sallying forth on one and another 
religious errand. But the latter does 
not compensate for the former. The 
two should exist together. 

With regard to society as a w hole, 

I confess that in studying young 
people, and even their elders, in the 
present day, I am struck by the 
absence of self-discipline. The love 
of self pleasing stands out from the 
columns of every ncwjspaper. “ Wltat 


And Its IttfluMies oa 
tte Lite 


do I like ? *' — that seems the main 
question often and often. My emo- 
tions have led me to break laws, 
human and Divine ; 1 cannot help 
it.” 

And yet, what a different standard 
was evolved in the war I Long before 
compulsion w^as exercised, young men 
left lives of ease and enjoyment, for- 
saking all that the world holds dear, 
to sacrifice self at the call of duty, 
renouncing individual liberty, re- 
nouncing even life itself. And I need 
not speak of the heroic devotion 
shown by women. I often feci 
amazed at the contrast ; for it 
must be, sometimes, the very same 
people, who a few years ago were 
leading a life of sternest self-abnega- 
tion, who now are worshipping 
Pleasure, flinging away all restraint. 

Why is there this tremendous 
incongruity between the two stand- 
ards of life ? 

It is because in the former case 
there was a motive strong enough to 
prevail against the love of self. 
And we can surely find an equally 
strong motive ; for ” the love of 
Christ constraineth us.” 

One observes that it is often, not 
merely alleged, but even considered 
a sufficient excuse for wrongdoing: 
” My feelings were too strong for 
me.” Now, I need not waste time 
in cmpliasising the fact that any such 
plea is utterly antagonistic to real 
progress in holiness. The first thing 
to remember is, that nothing in our 
daily life is without result in the 
shaping of cliaractcr for eternity. 

I hope some of my readers are 
students of Browning. In ” An 
Epistle of Kharsbish, the Arab 
Physician,” the supposed writer 
describes the change in Lazarus after 
he has risen from the dead. He has 
1)een vouchsafed an insight into the 
things that really matter. It is 
recorded that calamities which seem 
of enormous import to others, pass 
him by as relatively unimportant. 
But a word, a gesture, startles him 
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to an agony of fear and expostula* 
tion. He has, in his brief sojourn in 
the Unseen, learnt a new standard 
of comparisons. All that disturbs 
him is ignorance, carelessness, or sin. 
Character — ^that is the all-important 
thing — 

” He holds on firmly to some thread 
of life — 

Which runs across some vast 
distracting orb 

Of glory, on either side that meagre 
thread. 

Which, conscious of, he must not 
enter yet. 

The spiritual life around the 
earthly life; 

The law of that, is known to him 
as this. 

His heart and brain move there, 
his feet stay here.” 

In short, Lazarus — 

” Endures as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” 

He has learnt that no action is 
too small to be of moment in the 
framing of character, while troubles 
that befall us, apart from sin, are of 
no lasting consequence. 

What we are is all-important. 
And a chief clement to consider in 
character-building is the discipline 
of the Will. It is a wonderful thing 
to know, as we do know, that we are 
free agents, when w'e consider all 
that must influence us. 

But there is too much stress 
nowadays laid upon the forces that 
help to make us what we are. Even 
a girl, unskilled in psychology, may 
see that certain factors have been 
important in her life. ” I have had 
such and such an environment, such 
and such friendships, such and such 
temptations ; it is only natural 1 
should be what 1 am.” 1 heard of 
a man, brought up in religious sur- 
roundings, respected as a church- 
warden, belov^ by his own family, 
w'ho fell into the most terrible sin 
in mature life, and who said, to excuse 
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himself : Oh well, I know I was 

good till I went to that school, as 
a boy/* 

Such excuses won't do. Within 
every one of us there is the sense of 
freedom ; we know that we are not 
automatic. The force of temptation 
may be greater or less according to 
our environment, but there is the 
power to fight ; yes, and if beaten, 
to fight and fight again to reconquer 
liberty. We are born free, as we 
intuitively know, and we liave One 
on our side Who is greater than all 
who are against us. A sympathetic 
reader of this series of papers has 
suggested to me a text that wc should 
each and all remember in our aspira- 
tions after holiness ; ** He will be 
very gracious unto thee at the voice 
of thy crv ; when He shall hear it. 
He will answer thee *’ (Isa. xxx. 19). 

The will is being exercised all day 
long. We have to keep on making 
decisions as to what we will do. From 
the first thing in the morning, when 
we have to decide whether we will 
get up at once or lie a little longer 
in the warm comfort, to let our 
prayers take care of themselves, we 
arc choosing between two courses. 
If we let our will get weak and 
vacillating, in what may seem a 
trifling item of self-indulgence, we 
are helping to form a habit. Even at 
school such decisions have continu- 
ally to be taken, although the general 
outline of our lives is controlled for us. 

Will you lend me your French 
exercise ? ** said a tall girl to a new- 
comer at a great Northern school for 
girls. 

" Wliy ? ** inquired the other, in 
a hesitating voice. 

The speaker looked surprised, and 
said coldly, ** Because I have not 
been able to do mine for to-day, 
and M. le Professeur will be furious.’* 

“ Could not I help you write it 
now ? ** ventured the other. 

** Oh, no 1 there isn’t time. Besides, 
I simply don’t understand tliat rule 
about the agreement of the past 
participle in the very least. I just 
want to copy down what you’ve 
done, to prevent any fuss.” 

It would have been by far the 
easiest thing to lend the French 
exercise, and the new girl, who had 


quickly acquired a certain reputation, 
was torn between the fear of seeming 
disobliging and priggish, of becoming 
unpopular for her supposed intel- 
lectual conceit on the one liand, of 
conniving at dishonesty on the other. 
The questioner, seeing her turn red, 
exclaimed — 

” Oh, I shouldn’t copy it too 
exactly ; you needn’t be afraid. 
Yours is sure to be extra good, and 
I will sprinkle some mistakes up 
and down mine.” 

The miserable neophyte stood her 
ground, and declined to lend the 
exercise, with tears in her eyes. 

” I'd do anything I could to help 
you, but I don’t think this would be 
honest of me,” she said. 

It cost her a tremendous efiatf. 

Luckily, the other girl, if rather 
shaky in her ethics, was good-natured. 

” Oh, don’t cry, for goodness’ 
sake I ” she returned. ” Nobody 
thinks anything about that sort of 
thing here ; but if you do, it doesn’t 
signify a bit ! ” And she departed, 
to seek other, less scrupulous, help 
elsew’herc. 

A trifle ! j^es, but if the younger 
girl had given W’ay, her will would 
have been weakened, and at every 
fresh attack of the kind she would 
have found it harder to stand her 
ground. It is a wise saying : ” Sow 
an action, and you reap a habit ; 
sow a habit, and you reap a char- 
acter ; sow a character, and you reap 
a destiny,” 

Discipline the will, then ; re- 
member tliat small things lead on to 
great things ; and remember that it 
is the will which is, so to speak, the 
helm of the vessel. By the way in 
which it is set, your course of life is 
determined. Avoid not only that 
which is bad, but that which is silly. 
Remember that the gifts of the Spirit 
are ” understanding, counsel, wis- 
dom.** Do not be vacillating. Even 
in matters where there is no particular 
right and wrong, be decided. Have 
an opinion — a definite choice. Make 
up your mind what you would prefer, 
for example, if you are asked to 
choose, and are not interfering with 
the pleasure of others by doing so. 
Those terrible infant guests at a 
party who, when asked what they 


would like to play at, say, ** Oh, I 
don’t mind ! ” strike despair into the 
breast of a hostess. If a child can be 
found brave enough to state frankly, 
” I should like such and such a game, 
if the others would like it,” things 
l>egin to cheer up at once. And this 
is typical of greater things. The 
woman whose will is trained in wise 
decision, becomes, in later life, one 
on whom others will rely. But, oh ! 
do not confuse decision with self 
will I This cliildish example is of 
something in which there is no right 
or wrong, save that the ” right ” is 
to help the hostess by intelligent 
self-assertion. 

And there, also, a loophole is given 
for the acquiescence of others. But 
to infer from the illustration that self- 
pleasing is to be the law of life would 
indeed be delusive ! I'here is a greater 
law ; and in conformity with this, 
the will must be trained. I suppose 
Bunyan’s Holy War is little read 
nowadays ; but if I mistake not, 
the rebel Lord Will-be-Will becomes, 
after discipline, a true servant of the 
King. 

Some of us, perliaps, have known 
the horror of living with people whose 
will is of iron. ^Vomen, wiien they 
are self-willed, are terrible companions 
in a house. The velvet glove may 
conceal the steely grip, but it is felt 
all the time. It hardens with years. 
” I — I am the final court of appeal 
on every subject. \Miat I choose, 
that is law.” 

The woman with this sort of will 
need not necessarily be selfish all 
through. She may be ** a good 
woman,” and may mean w^ell, after 
a feishion. She insists on managing 
you for your good. Those dependent 
on her give up the struggle after a 
short time. Those not dependent on 
her, not obliged to live with her, 
speedily put as great a distance as 
possible between her and them- 
selves I Hers is not the sort of will 
that is to be cultivated, because it 
is directed by overweening personal 
pride. And it grows more oppressive 
with age. I*© 

No ! discipline your will, be 
to do and choose the right, con- 
in the fear of God, always re- 
membering the I-aw of Love. “ 
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Assisted 
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I n the brand-new offices of Atkins and strongest passion ? The maternal, smoke t You can’t ask a girl to help 
Co., agents for the Valiant motor- Which of her children does she love you become a total abstainer for 
car, sat young Arthur Atkins and his the best ? The weakest 1 AU the instance, when she knows you have 
friend and sales manager, Ralph fellows who need guidance can alwa}rs no liking for intoxicants.” 

Pennell. The latter’s attitude was get some nice girl to advise them. "No, no, of course; I don’t mean 
one of dejection. Haven’t you noticed that? ’He anything like that. But I was reading 

\\ ell, I asked to call, he was needs me ! ’ That’s the thing that a story the other day about a girl who 
saying, gloomily argumentative, "and moves a woman." helped a fellow ' find himself.’ I thmW 

1 called, and sent hCT flowers and " But how about hero business ? that’s what she called it. That sort 
chocolates, and she just said really I I thought that was the latest.” of thing, you know.” 

mustn’t. I asked her to go for a trip Atkins waved that aside. " Oh ! this guiding-star business, 

in my motor, and she went ; and 1 've " Not very likely to work with Miss Yes, I read that too. He’d never been 
taken her to a concert ot two ” Ramsey, do you think ? ” much till he met her, and then she 

" I’d certainly call that progress- " Well, but look here, I don’t even helped him ' make good.’ ” 
ing/’ said Atkins with friendly 
interest. 

“ Progressing i Oli. she doesn’t 
mind going with me just for the sake 
of going; but she’s got no more 
interest in me personally than she 
has in — you, Arthur I ” 

“ 1 know her very slightly," said 
Mr Atkins thoughtfully. 

" That's the way she kno^^’s me," 
cried Pennell bitterly. " Slightly 
Xever flickers an eyelash ! And 
I'm just crazy about her ! " 

Atkins considered. He was five 
or SIX years older than Ralph, and 
had knowm him since they were 
youngsters. It was a good many years 
since Ralph had begun to take his 
problems to Atkins. Atkins was a 
senous efficient young man, and, as 
his clerk would tell you, " had no 
nonsense about him." Now, he did 
nrit see any reason why Miss Virginia 
Ramsey should not look a little more 
eagerly on the suit of his proU^ge 
Ralph Pennell, who was young and 
handsome and getting on well. If a 
man has the money and wants a car, 
why shouldn't he buy a Valiant ? 

Wasn't it much the same proposi- 
tion ? The cool \'irginia would un- 
doubtedly marry, and why not the 
perfectly eligible Pennell ^ ^'our busi- 
ness is to persuade the perspective 
purchaser that the Valiant is the car 
for him ! And there you are I Be- 
sides, Mr. Atkins understood women. 

" Now, look here, Ralph, go into 
this as you would any other proposi- 
tion. Don't let emotion control you. 

Play the best system you know." 

" Well, isn’t that what I’m doing ? 

I'm attentive, I let her know Tve got 

[prospects " 

Atkins shook his head. 

" I think you're wrong — and I've 
observed a bit. What’s woman’s 




** That’s it ! ” 

Well, look here, there’s something 
in that I ” Pennell brightened. You 
know, Arthur, if that girl would just 
do it for me ! 

“ Follow the course of wisdom,” 
smiled Mr. Atkins. ” You can’t go 
wrong. ’ ’ He made a little gesture that 
said, ” I’ve opened theway for you — 
go on I ” 

Virginia Ramsey was not prim, 
though there was about her that 
gentle young dignity which suggests 
nobility of character. The more 
Ralph Pennell studied her, sitting 
with her on the veranda of the beauti- 
ful Ramsey house in the lazy June 
twilight, the more credit he gave his 
friend Atkins for being a wise old bird ! 
What a dream Virginia would look in 
a Red Cross uniform. Wasn’t there 
fairly written on her calm forehead, 
in her deep blue eyes, on her gravely 
sweet yoTing mouth : ” Succour the 
wounded ? ” Ah, that maternal 
smile which she bestowed upon the 
very kitten ! 

” You know,” he said wistfully, 
” I’ve been feeling sort of — blue 
lately.” 

” Why, what have you to be blue 
about ? ” She smiled. 

” I wonder why people think a man 
can live just for liimself ? ” 

” Can’t he ? ” 

” Oh, perhaps some can. But take 
a felloAv like mr, Miss Ramsey — a 
fellow who likes homes, but is away 
from his own. Nobody much to take 
any interest in him, in whether he’s 
succeeding or not. You know some- 
times he gets to thinking it doesn’t 
matter much whether he does do well.” 

” Oh, he shouldn’t do that,” said 
she kindly. 

” I know he shouldn’t ; but, believe 
me, it makes a difference to know 
somebody wants you to succeed, that 
somebody’s always waiting with a 
word of encouragement. You've no 
idea what a difference it makes to a 
fellow.” 

” But, of course, all your friends 
are interested in your success, Mr. 
Pennell.” 

” That’s so general, though. Now, 
if you'd just be interested ” 

” Why, I am, of course.” 

Earnestly he leaned towards her. 

” Virginia I May I call you Vir- 
ginia ? Won’t you be my friend ? 
Such a friend ? Help me to — to find 
myself ? To make good ? Be the one 
I can come to for — for inspiration?” 

She looked at him with that sweet 
gravity of hers. 


WhMi llr. Atkint JUnisted 


” It’s wonderful of you to want 
me,” she said. 

” If you would 1 ” he sighed. It 
really seemed a cue for a declaration, 
but he must not, he told himself, spoil 
it all by being premature. But she 
was going to be kind — kinder I 

He was in high spirits when he 
returned to the bachelor flat he 
shared with Atkins. 

” I give you credit ! ” he sang out 
to that yawning gentleman. ” I 
think it’s going to work ! ” 

” Good luck tp you 1 ” responded 
Mr. Atkins complacently. He knew 
a thing or two about women. 

Thus, to Pennell’s great satisfaction, 
the friendship between Virginia and 
himself took on a firmer colour. He 
was always consulting her about 
things which he said troubled him, 
about his moments of unrest, about 
why it seemed impossible to sell old 
Silas Warrington a Valiant. And he 
was thrilled by the conscientious 
efforts she made to advise and 
inspirit him. Sometimes she would 
seem about to refuse an invitation to 
an evening's pleasure, hesitate to say, 
” Yes ; call forme” when he ’phoned, 
but if he put a tired note into liis 
voice, hinted that the world did not 
look too bright, she was sure to rally 
to the defence of his well-being. 
” Staunch little comrade,” he called 
her, and was proud of this subtle 
method of love-making, this know- 
ing the secret springs of a woman’s 
heart ! 

And, after all, it was pleasant to 
feel there was one who understood 
and sympathised, who sometimes had 
some very good advice to give you. 
He tried to stress the good-comrade 
part — there would be time for senti- 
ment after a while. He was patient. 
He knew that day was going to come 
when she would understand just what 
he had grown to be to her. 

Once at a party she talked a little 
to Atkins, who had tried to put in a 
good word for his friend 'with a ” Fine 
fellow, Ralph is ! ” 

” Yes,” Virginia assented briefly, 
looking at him thoughtfully with 
those calm blue eyes. 

” If you will let me say so,” Atkins 
went on, wishing to draw out some 
enthusiasm, ” your friendship has 
been a wonderful thing for. him.” 

“I’m glad,” said Virginia. ” He 
seemed to — need a woman friend.” 

” He did ! The friendship of a girl 
like you, Miss Ramsey, is a wonderful 
thing for a fellow like Pennell — for 
any fellow, of course. Helps him to 


— er — make good, to have — ah — 
higher ideals.” 

” Of course, it's a duty to use what 
influence one has to help,” said 
Virginia, ‘ and suddenly dimpled into 
a smile. “I’m glad you’re doing so 
well, Mr. Atkins.” 

So Atkins began to hold forth on 
the great future of the town, the sell- 
ing points of the Valiant car, some 
of the difficulties a man encounters 
in introducing a new machine, and 
so on. 

” And don't you feel sometimes as 
if tilings were a little too much for 
you ? ” asked the interested Virginia. 

” No, no ! ” Atkins declared earn- 
estly. ” The difficulties only put you 
on your mettle. Smooth sailing is all 
right for children, but men want a 
harder game.” 

” I should think they would,” she 
murmured. 

” Ripping girl to talk to ! ” Atkins 
reported later to Pennell. ” Takes an 
interest in worth-while things. And 
didn’t I put you on the right track, 
ch ? ” 

” Seems to like me, doesn’t she ? ” 
Ralph evaded, not wishing to be too 
grateful for that sort of tip. ” Want 
to be best man, old chap ? ” 

Pennell decided that he would 
speak. For three months he had been 
building so carefully, and lately 
Virginia had Ixjcn looking at him 
with a new expression in those calm 
blue eyes — he was sure it was mater- 
nal, protective ! He would say to her 
that liis life was in her hands to make 
or mar, that with her sympathy and 
encouragement there were no heights 
he might not climb. And so tliat 
moonlit night he said — 

” Oh, Virginia, I need you so ! ” 

Atkins sat smoking in that bachelor 
flat which he would soon occupy 
alone. His expression was pensive. 
Of course, he’d miss old Ralph ; but 
he wasn’t thinking so much about that 
as he was about what a lucky beggar 
old Ralph was. Certainly he was 
getting a splendid girl I And rather 
thanks to Arthur Atkins that he was 
getting her ! Wasn’t making much 
progress by his own admission until 
Atkins gave him that Uttle tip. And 
— much good Atkins' subtle insight 
did himself. He sighed. 

Somebody stamped upstairs, flung 
open the door. Ralph Pennell, hat- 
less, hair rumpled, face flushed, and 
angry. 

” \Vhy — why, Ralph ! ” Atkins 
exclaimed in surprise and concern. 



Wlm Mr. Atkias Atsltted 


** Oh I ** cried Mr, Fennell, put- 
ting into that ejaculation an amazing 
amount of scorn, disgust, complete 
repudiation of all that was Atkins*. 
** You managed it, didn't y6u ? You 
managed with your crazy ideas 
about women. Where I might have 
managed by myself, you muddled the 
whole thing up for me ! ** 

Wait, wait ! *' begged Atkins. 
“ WTiat is it ? \Miat do you mean ? ** 
*' She refused me.** groaned Pen- 
nell, throwing himself into a chair 
and putting his head in both hands. 

“ \\*hat ! Refused you I Must be 
some mistake ! ** 

No mistake,” mumbled the de- 
jected rejected one. 

” But there must be ! WTiy, it 
seemed as good as settled ! ” 

But Pennell scorned to discuss it. 
He let Atkins emphatically know' 
that he was the guilty party, and 
sulked of! to bed. 

Atkins was perturbed, to say the 
least. There w'as a mistake some- 
where; and it rather seemed up to 
him to set it straight. He couldn't 
let Ralph think that he, Atkins, had 
been wrong. 

So the next morning he called on 
\'irginia. She w'as surprised, and he 
was embarrassed. It’s really quite an 
errand to ask a 3'oung lady why she 
doesn't care to marry my friend. 
\^irginia had on a madonna-blue 
little morning dress w'hich became her 
wonderfully, and, after they had 
agreed on the charm of the morning, 
there w’as that little pause w’hich 
delicately says, '* Well ? '* 

” Miss Ramsey," Atkins finally be- 
gan, " I — I hope you will forgive my 
coming here this morning. I — hope 
3'ou’ll understand my — motives. I — 
I'm awfully grieved about Pennell. 

I realise that it's a very — ^ah — delicate 
subject. I know my interest — I 
mean — I don't want you to think 

I'm interfering, really, but " 

" But what ? ** asked Virginia 
calmly, lifting those blue eyes to 
look straight into his pleading grey 
ones. 

" May I ask why you — you " 

" Be<^use I don't wish to." So 
calm and decided was Virginia’s tone, 
it seemed as if the interview^ might 
terminate right there. 

Atkins opened his mouth, but no 
words would come. 

" But since your interest is, I'm 
sure, so kindly meant, Mr. Atkins," 
she continued, " I don't mind telling 
you why Ralph failed to— hold — my 
interest." 


‘* Hold ? ** murmured Atkins with 
misgivings. 

" Well, at first I thought — ^to be 
quite frank — that I might ‘ find him,* 
you know. But just as I was begin- 
ning to think that, 1 began to discover 
his — w'eakness.** 

" Weakness ? ** faltered Atkins, 
touching his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 

" Mr. Atkins,** said Virginia earn- 
estly, " I don't know whether you've 
ever thought about the women who 
marry men to reform them." 

" But Pennell 

** Yes; I know he hasn’t any vices. 
It isn’t that. But I — I’m frank with 
you, Mr. Atkins — I've an ideal man 
I’ve alwa\'S wanted — expected cer- 
tain qualities in the man I — marry." 
" Yes." He nodded. 

" And the quality I admire most is 
^strength ! " 

" Strength ! " Atkins echoed weakly. 
" Strength ! " repeated Virginia rap- 
turously. Her calmness was becoming 
warm animation, her cool little voice 
thrilled. " Maybe I’m old-fashioned, 
Mr. Atkins, or — or romantic, and, of 
course. I’d always want to be a help 
to my husband in every way — ^it 
isn’t that I don't want to help — but 
my ideal man is going to be so strong 
that he won’t have to come to me 
with every trivial decision. He’ll 
know what's right and best for him — 
and for me. Little things won't dis- 
turb him. I remember you saying 
one night that * the difficulties only 
put you on your mettle.* That's the 
right spirit I think, too. 

" So you see, while Ralph is an 
awfully nice boy, really his only fault 
b just that very one ! Not standing 
on liis ow n feet, you know. Of course, 

1 wanted to help him all 1 could, but 
you'd be surprised the way he’s been 
consulting me about ever^hing— his 
business and everything. Really, I've 
felt the responsibility ! And then, 
you know, needing 83rmpathy and 
encouragement all the time — wanting 
me to cheer him up, and that. 1 
expect I am old-fashioned, Mr. 
Atkins, but I just want to keep the 
house nice for him and be sweet 
and comradely, of course, but — I’m 
afraid ** — ^her eyes fell, a delicious 
little blush ran up into her cheeks — 

" I want to lean on him.** 

Atkins swallowed hard twice. 

" But, Miss Virginia, you're mis- 
taken about Pennell. He isn't really 
like that — ^weak, I mean. He was 
just — he thought you'd like him 
better " 
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How those blue eyes widened at 
him ! " I don't understand I " 

" Well — ^you know, he thought he 
wasn't — ah — ^progressing with you, 
and — and — it's all my fault I I 
thought women liked it if a man 
seemed to— to need them. And I 

advised hhn It’s all my fault." 

" You mean you advised Ralph 
to consult me about things, to act 
as if he was always needing to be — 
bolstered up." 

" I’m sorry to say I did," mur- 
mured the contrite Atkins. 

" And if I may ask, Mr. Atkins " — 
it was the cool Virginia — " where do 
you get your ideas ? " 

" Well,” he gulped. ** I've noticed 
how women are always marrying men 
to— reform them. And, why, half the 
stories you read are about how she 
helped ffim to — er — find himself, you 
know ! All the heroines keep saying, 

‘ He needs me 1 ' Now don’t they ? 

And I thought — well — I thought ' ' 

Virginia laughed. 

' " It was because he cared so much, 
don't you see ? " Atkins urged. 
" You can, I assure you, lean on 
Ralph. I see I was a — a meddling 
misguided fool. Please forgive me." 

" Oh, of course, I know you mean 
well, Mr. Atkins," said Virginia. 

" And I may tell Pennell to come 
to see you — again ? " 

" No— o ; I don't believe so. You 
may have advised liim badly, but — 
you know, if he'd been really strong, 
he'd never have consulted you on 
such a matter 1 " 

Poor Atkins could only stare at her. 
She looked back at liim with eyes 
kind and decidedly merry. 

" After all, don't feel badly. I sup- 
pose I'd have been like all the rest and 
not cared if he were weak or strong, 
if— if I'd loved him." 

" I'm sorry," he mumbled, and got 
slowly to his feet. " 1 — is there any- 
thing I can say or do ? " 

** I think there is nothing — about 
that. But — don’t let us stop being 
friends, Mr. Atkins." 

" You've very kind," said the 
miserable Atkins. 

He went back to the office. In 
spite of feeling terribly about Pennell, 
his step was buoyant, due, no doubt, 
to his being so fit physically, because 
he was really humiliated about this. 
What presumption for a man to 
think he understood such a fascinat- 
ingly intricate thing as a woman I 
Wonderful, wonderful girl, Vir- 
ginia 1 And he was glad she knew 
he was strong / 
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Big Idea* or 
Small IdaalsT 


A Matter that ConcaiM 
Madam Paraata 


When one begins to talk about what 
was current in *' my young days," then, 
assuredly, middle-age is upon us. But in 
spite of thus being obliged to admit the 
disaster, one has to compare the Spartan 
simplicity of outlook which the guides 
and guardians of " my young days ** 
took such pains to inculcate in the youth 
of their epoch, with the truly Epicurean 
ideals which, I find, are being carefully 
presented to the juveniles of the present 
generation. For in the last thirty or 
forty years a very radical change has 
passed over that aspect of education 
which primarily affects the social career 
that is to follow in the wake of the 
educational, a change which is bound to 
have a profound influence on the stand- 
point adopted by those who are to 
succeed us. 

In my young days the Spartan element 
figured largely, perhaps a little too 
largely, in our upbringing. Not only did 
severe parents insist on our rising at 
unnecessarily early hours, and even on 
turning a disdainful eye in the direction 
of early cups of tea and 
cans of hot water, but 
they similarly carried out 
iheu* policy of suppressing 
all love of luxury by dis- 
couraging any suggestions 
that might have led to an 
excess of amusement, a 
liberality of expenditure, 
a love of ease, or a dis- 
position to display. The 
average parent of the 
closing quarter of the 
nineteenth century was 
something of a martinet. 

The food of the nursery 
and school-room was plain 
to the point of being un- 
appetising, and the clothes 
of the inmates were simi- 
larly severe to the point 
of the unbecoming. If we 
were taken to a concert, 
it was a red-letter day ; 
if we travelled by cab 
(there were no taxis then) 
instead of by omnibus, it 
was an event. If we pos- 
sessed a dress that was 
not cut down from one 
of our elders*, or acquired 
a hat that was a little bit 
" frisky " in style, it was 
regarded with such awe 
that we dared not don it 
without special permis- 
sion. As often as not, it 
remained for the major 
part of its existence in 
the wardrobe, for u.s to 
outgiow it or for it to 


become old-fashioned while we awaited 
a sufficiently festive occasion to bring 
it forth. 

At the root of this parental attitude 
lay the idea of bringing up the child to 
evince a certain indifference to material 
things. If we had never been accustomed 
to excess of comfort or of luxury, we 
should not in after life greatly feel the 
lack should we never be in a position to 
attain them. By limiting our needs, 
we should attain a philosophic indiffer- 
ence, and achieve happiness even under 
adverse conditions. 

The modern parent has changed all 
that, and formulates his theories writh 
entire frankness. " If," he says, " Joan 
and Peter are always accustomed to 
enjoy the best that material means have 
to offer, they will, when the time comes 
for self-support, both demand and obtain 
the opportunity to establish themselves 
on their own account in a similar fashion. 
They will not consider the possibility 
of accepting inferior jobs and mediocre 
pay. but will stand out for, and eventu- 


ally obtain, a position where they will be 
able to carry on life on the lines to which 
we have accustomed them." 

And so Joan has expensive clothes 
(even if it means running up a long 
account for them), is taken to the stalls 
instead of to the family circle, and keeps 
her appointments by taxi ; while Peter 
is denied none of the many subscriptions 
that he demands for tennis, dances, and 
golf, and is given every opportunity to 
keep himself as smart and well-groomed 
as the veriest aristocrat in the school. 
" We are bringing them up beyond our 
means," admits the parent, " but w^e 
look on this as an investment. It will 
launch the children better than if we 
gave them more modest ideals.** 

This, briefly, is the choice that parents 
have to face. Will they gamble, as it 
w'ere, in the futures of their children ; 
or will they so inspire them that they 
may face any eventuality undismayed ? 
The parent of " my young days '* un- 
doubtedly overdid the Spartan, just as 
the parent of 1922 is undoubtedly over- 
doing the Epicurean. For 
whereas tlie former de- 
veloped, by over-insist- 
ence on the rugged road, 
a somewhat exaggerated 
appreciation of the "prim- 
rose path of dalliance,'* 
and so frustrated his own 
efforts, the over -indulgent 
parent of to-day is, by 
constantly placing before 
his offspring the softer 
side of existence, depriv- 
ing him of that very real 
pleasure and satisfaction 
that are to be derived 
from a more occasional 
indulgence in the pleasur- 
able. There is, indeed, 
something pathetic about 
the lack of enthusiasm 
displayed by the child 
brought up in such a way 
that he has early become 
blas^ and callous. What 
will be left for him to ex- 
plore or to enjoy when he 
emerges from childhood 
to man's estate ? 

From the purely mate- 
rial point of view of 
worldly position, the 
modern plan seems 
equally to be wanting m 
wisdom. It is one thing 
to be qualified to demand 
a superior post, another to 
be qualified to secure it. 
The child of Spartan up- 
bringing had at least a 
goal to strive for, that of 
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Big or Small IdoalsT 


attaining a position ot greater comfort 
than he had been granted in his highly 
uncomfortable youth, the memories of 
which spurred him to effort. If he did 
not at once obtain it, at least he suffered 
little less discomfort than lie had been 
used to. But the modern child is not 
used to discomfort, and is apt to be a 
pitiable object if suddenly launched into 
it. Nothing in his training helps him 
to face such an emergency, there is no 
philosophy engrafted to help him bear 


this turn of fortune. And so he comes 
to regret that greater foresight had not 
characterised his original upbringing. 
He sees too late how little, in the modem 
phrase. “ there is to " mere ease and 
luxury, and finds it in his heart to wish 
that he had been taught earlier how to 
cut a coat according to the cloth. 

What we really need seems to be a 
half-way method that shall show the 
adolescent how to balance his view of 
existence. \Miile we should not accustom 


him to a life wherein an undue degree of 
thrift prevails, we should not at the same 
time choose to familiarise him with a self- 
indulgence ^hat means do not justify. 
What life holds in store will depend very 
much on the way in which he has been 
mentally and morally equipped to face it, 
not on that which he is taught to believe 
his prerogative. The war is responsible 
for having temporarily upset the balance 
tliat should prevail in these matters. 
Might not we parents readjust it ? 


Dyeing with 
Natural Dyes 


Pifft ni. 


Mrs. BNMBST HAKT 


Seairlel Dyes. 

The invincible ** tliin red line of the British Army, 
known and dreaded in so many battlefields of the past, 
was made by the aid of the little insignificant grub 
called the Cochineal, which furnished the dye with 
which the scarlet coats of the soldiers were dyed. 

The insect which produces this w’onderful dye is the 
female of the Coccus cacti. It attaches itself, when 
hatched, to some plant which does not shed its leaves, 
such as the cactus, and it lives, grows, and dies on the 
same spot, and produces innumerable eggs, of which 
its distended leathery" body is the protective covering. 
\Mien mature, it is about the size of a pea, and in its 
commercial form it is a dry, rough, purplish granule, 
n.r over a hundred years cochineal was cultivated on 
a large scale in the Canary' Islands and in Mexico, 
but the introduction of alizarine and other synthetic 
dyes killed the large industry which had been created. 

To the amateur dyer, the manufacturers of artists* 
colours, and of dyes for confectionery and sw’eetmeats, 
cocluncal is still valuable and indispen.sable, and it 
can always be obtained from drysalters or dye merchants 
in granules, or ground into a fine powder. 

Cochineal does not naturally yield a scarlet dye ; 
the tints produced are crimson or purplish if acted 
upon by the ordinary' mordants. Thus a crimson dye is 
qiven with alum, orange-red tints with cream of tartar, 
and purple with alkaline salts ; the scarlet colour is 
produced by the action of a tin salt in solution on the 
cocliineal extract. The tin salt which is used is that 
know’n in the trade as the oxy-muriate of tin, the 
preparation of w^hich is desenbed in my previous 
article. It will be signified here in the following recipes 
by the letters O.M.T. 

Different tones of scarlet are produced by varying the 
proportionate amounts of alum, cream of tartar, and tin 
solution used with the cochineal. Tlius, for example — 


A much deeper colour by— 

Ground cochineal 
Alum 
Tartar 
O.M.T. . 


lo parts 
8 parts 
6 parts 
4 parts 


A scarlet of great brilliancy and durability by — 


Ground cochineal 

Tartar 

Alum 

O.M.T. 


5 parts 
. 5 parts 

lo parts 
5 to lo parts 


If the material be mordanted with tartar i part and 
O.M.T. I part, and is dyed with — 

Ground cochineal . . . i part 

Tartar i part 

O M.T. ..... 1 part 

a brilliant orangc-red colour is produced. 

A part may represent a dram, an ounce, or a pound, 
or any metric w^eight. It takes generally i ounce of 
ground cocliincal to dye i lb. of wool or silk. 

If it should not be possible to purchase, nor to make 
at home, the oxy-muriate of tin, vinegar may be used 
to take its place in the proportion of 5 parts of vinegar 
to I part of cochineal. Sea-salt is also sometimes 
used to make the dye more solid and penetrative, 
in the proportion of 2 parts of salt or brine to i of 
cochineal . 

Ver> l)eautiful tints and new shades may be obtained 
by combining in the dye-bath cochineal with brazil 
wood, Persian berries, or madder in var3ring proportions. 
Such attempts should be boldly made by the amateur 
or home dyer, as thereby original tones and dyes may 
be obtain^ which cannot be bought at any shop. 
This possibility of inventing gives indeed charm and 
artistic delight to the art of making one's own dyes, 
and thereby discovering and creating new tints. 


A bright light scarlet is produced by — 


Ground cochineal 

2I parts 

Alum .... 

6 

parts 

O.M.T 

• 3 

parts 

deeper, stronger scarlet by — 

Ground cochineal 

4 

parts 

Alum .... 

6 

parts 

O.M.T 

4 

parts 


The cochineal, liaving been ground into a powder, 
is enclosed in a fine muslin bag. large enough to allow 
of the free passage of water. The alum and tartar, 
in the proportions indicated, are placed in the bath of 
warm water together with the cochineal, and is brought 
gently up to the boil and is boiled for half -an -hour, being 
constantly stirred with a glass rod or clean stick of 
white wood. 



Great care must be taken that ever5rthing used is 
scrupulously clean ; the dye-bath must be either 
enamelled or tin-lined, and no iron vessel or implement 
must be used. When the dye-bath is ready the propor- 
tion of O.M.T. is added, and the cloth, yam, or silk, 
which has been previously damped, is plunged in, and 
is kept always beneath the surface, being constantly 
moved about by a rod. It is kept in the bath, boiling 
quietly, for one hour ; at the end of this time the heat 
is turned off and the material is allowed to cool in the 
bath. It is then lifted, rinsed in clean cold water, and 
hung up to dry. 

The bath can then be thrown away, but it is well to 
keep the bag of cochineal and dry it, as it may be useful 
subsequently to give a reddish tint to a yellow or purple 
dye. 

Mmpopb Djm. 

These are very useful, for though the dyer loves to 
produce the purest and most brilliant tints, yet the 
darker and sombre colours are more used for work-a-day 
clothes, and maroons make an agreeable change from 
the eternal navy-blue costume. 

Maroons may be purplish or reddish in tint, and are 
sometimes so mysterious in tone that it is impossible 
to say what colour they really are, which fact makes 
them all the more interesting to create. 

The following recipes will be found useful — 


Cudbear ..... 4 parts 
Ground logwood ... 2 parts 
Alum . ... 2 parts 

Enclose in a bag and boil till a deep purple colour 
is produced, then add to the bath — 

Sulphate of iron . . . i part 

Sulphate of copper . . . i part 


and continue boiling. The colour will be clianged 
to a deep purplish maroon. 

A rich reddish-toned maroon is produced by l>oiling 
together — 

Ground brazil wood . . . 5 parts 

Sulphate of zinc . . . 2J parts 

In both of these recipes the cudbear and the brazil 
wood are interchangeable, another variety of tint being 
obtained by substituting one for the other ; in fact, 
with a little experience and some venturesome initiative, 
a number of maroon dyes may be devised by combining, 
in various proportions, purple and red dyes with the 
metallic salts, sulphate of iron (green vitriol), sulpliate 
of copper, and sulphate of zinc, with or without alum 
and tartar. 

Brown Djrot. 

Broum dyes, although sober in tone, arc extremely 
important, as they are used largely in dyeing woollen 
and silk goods for wearing apparel. The following is 
a good recipe for a bright orange-brown dye - 

Persian berries, erround . . 2 parts 

Brazil wood, ground . 2 parts 

Alum parts 

Sulphate of copper . . i part 

Place the ground Persian berries and brazil wood in 
a cotton or muslin bag. and boil with the alum and 
sulphate of copper for one hour. Add i part of O.M.T. 
io the dye-bath before entering the material to be dyed. 


Djnlag wtfh Hmtoral D3FM 

A good chocolate brown is produced as follows — 

Ground madder ... 4 parts 

Alum ..... 3 parts 

Tartar ..... i part 

Boil together for half-an-hour, then enter the material 
— which should have been mordanted with alum — and 
boil steadily for one hour. Then add to the bath i part 
of sulphate of iron and continue boiling till the depth 
of colour desired is obtained. Lift, cool, and wash 
thoroughly in cold water. This is a very fast dye. 

Good and inexpensive brown dyes, which are also 
fast, can be obtained by first mordanting the material 
with sulphate of iron and boiling in a decoction of 
ground sanders wood. The tint can be modified by 
adding alum and sulphate of iron to the dye-bath. 

Buff and Tan 
Djrea 

These naturally follow on from brown dyes, and can 
often be obtained by using weak baths of brown dyes, 
or old baths that have been used. These tints, from the 
palest buff to rich browns, can be got by simply boihng 
the black lichen Parmelia saxitilis in soft water. This 
lichen, commonly called crotal, is found in much abund- 
ance on bogs or moors, covering the surface of granite 
boulders like a spreading black sponge. Break up the 
lichen into small pieces, enclose these in a muslin bag, 
and boil in an abundance of soft water for an hour or 
more. Unmordanted loose w’ool, yarn, or cloth can be 
dyed in this simple lichen dye-bath .shades of buff or 
tan, or even brow'ii tints, all of 'which are very suitable 
for homespun making. These dyes are fast to soap and 
light. 

Another lichen, called the Ramahna fraxinea, which 
hangs like a grey beard from the bark of oak trees, or 
on the sea-girt rocks and cliffs facing west, yields, on 
boiling in soft water, beautiful, golden, tan dyes to wool. 

The dyes obtained from both these lichens can be 
modified considerably in tint by mordanting the w^ool, 
or woollen material, with either i per cent, to 2 per cent, 
of sulphate of iron, or i per cent, to 2 per cent, of bi- 
chromate of potash ; also by dipping the lichen-dyed 
materials into an old used madder bath, w’hich should 
be heated to a temperature of about 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the dyed material left to cool in it. By these 
means the lichen-dyed wool can be given greenish, 
yellowish, or reddish tones. These lichen baths should 
not be thrown away, but should be kept, if possible, 
and renewed from time to time. For though these dye- 
stuffs only cost the trouble of collecting, they arc in- 
valuable in making homespuns, and stocks may fail, 
or be unprocurable when most wanted. 

The following recipe will give a sound tan dye to 
'W'oollen.s — 

Ebony chips, ground . . 4 parts 

Shumach .... 4 parts 
Red sanders wood, ground 4 parts 

Bichromate of potash . i part 

Enclose in a bag and boil for one hour, then add 
to the dye-bath 2 parts of sulphate of iron and proceed 
to dye in the usual manner. A warmer tint 
may be obtained by omitting the iron salt or To 
by diminishing the amount. Also, another ^ 
yellow dye, such as quercitron or fustic, may 
be used instead of ebony, but not turmeric or uo^ 
Persian berries. 



Toon Worth 
Taking 

For those unversed in Continental 
travel, and not over familiar with 
foreign tongues, there is no simpler 
holiday to be taken abroad than one 
spent at a Belgian watering-place. The 
journey is an easy one to negotiate (it is 
both shorter and clieaper than a trip to 
Cornwall or Etevon), and it is still further 
simplified by the fact that since 1914 the 
majority of Belgians, of all classes, seem 
to have acquired an admirable know- 
ledge of our own language, and to prefer 
to make use of it rather than to permit 
us to wrestle with theirs. 

Six hours will see us from \*ictoria to 
Ostend, the starting place for the com- 
fortable electric trams that thence 
make their w'ay on the eastern side 
almost as far as the Dutch frontier, 
touching during their hour-and-a-half 
journey at some dozen seaside resorts. 
Similar resorts there are on tlie western 
side of Ostend. but, with the exception 
of La Panne, the headquarters of the 
Belgian Gkivemment during the War, 
these have suffered too sev'erely to be 
able as yet to offer the \isitor suitable 
accommodation. 

One will choose one's destination 
according as to whether one seeks gaiety 
or repose. The larger towns such as 
Blankenberghe, Knocke, and Heyst, with 
their multiplicity of shops, caf^, and 
amusements, offer unstinted attractions 
to those who sefek distraction in these 
directions. For those who prefer a 
quieter and more restful hobday, 
Le Zoute, Duynbergen, or Westduyne 
will be their choice. If one is fond of 
extensive sand-dunes, can enjoy good 
w alks among great flat expanses of open 
countr>^ and wide stretches of sand, and 
is keen on tennis and on golf, one will 
find all along this coast deUghtful bttle 
watering-places that provide these in 
full measure. 

As for the bathing, this is good in 
spite of the fact that currents and 
shallows necessitate the supervision, 
wherever bathing machines are estab- 
lished. of a band of w^atermen who w'atch 
over the bathers in a manner that is 
almost too motherly. 

For the determined excursionist there 
are exceptional adv'antages, for from 
Knocke one can reach Bruges by the 
steam tram in an hour, where one can 
spend many a day without nearly 
exhausting its treasures. Another morn- 
ing may be spent at Zeebrugge examin- 
ing the famous mole and the remains 
of the ship that was so gallantly blown 
up that the exit of the German sub- 
marines might be barred. For those who 
can l>car their lioliday m(K>d to be 
shadowed by more memories of the 


Grear War, charabanc excursions are 
arranged to the Belgian battlefields. 
But one may sec interesting relics of the 
German occupation all along this coast 
without making any special journeys, for 
everywhere one comes across gun em- 
placements and batteries. Some of these 
arc kept as showplaces, to visit which 
one pays a small fee ; others have been 
ingeniously turned into dwellings for 
those w'ho were rendered homeless. 

One can make an excursion, too, into 
Holland, either on foot, or on one of 
those organised trips that will show you 
a typical Dutch town on market day, 
and take you a short canal trip after- 
wards, thus giving you an interesting 
glimpse into a life which retains its 
national character more faithfully than 
does that of almost any Northern people. 

Belgian food is excellent, and more 
especially so in the hotels and pensioffs 
that cater for Belgian rather than for 
foreign visitors. So long as the exchange 
maintains the favourable rate that has 
distinguished it of late, a Belgian holiday 
works out reasonably for the English 
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e visitor, though its cost is not com- 
I. parable wdth its pre-war economy, 
e Excluding August, when the charges for 
it board naturally rise per diem in accord- 
ir ance with the standing of the establish- 
1- ment, one can at the smaller boarding- 
e houses and hotels secure a modest room 
h from twenty francs a day, the only 
n extra,** as a rule, being that charged 
>r for electric light. Afternoon tea is not 
included, so that quite a considerable 
0 sum may be saved by taking with one 
if the necessary apparatus for making it 
u in one's room. 

r. Bathing charges arc not so low as they 
•- might be, the authorities exacting as 
g much as two francs p^ person for each 
•3 dip. In fact one discovers that prices 
n have in most cases been nicely calcu- 
i, lated so as to nullify to a great extent 
e the advantages that the foreigner might 
Is expect to derive from the exchange. 
iT But this notwithstanding, the Belgian 
e holiday compares very favourably in 
is respect of cost with that spent at home, 
y And, furthermore, one can depend, no 
h matter how simply one may be lodged. 




on cleanAnessand courtesy, two important 
pointsintheeyMof thehoUday seeker, who 
would fain store in the memory wholly 
pleasant recollections of her travels. 

it worUi 

Another place well worth visiting, 
and within short reach of London, is 


the quaint old Dutch town of Middle* 
burg, with its old abbey, not far from 
Flushing, in Holland. It is an easy 
journey, and for those who can only 
afford time for a short holiday, or for 
anyone who has not yet seen the 
Dutch women in their charming caps 
and trim dresses, it makes an excellent 


Twm Worth Taktag 

starting^PQint for a closer ; 
with Holland. 

The route is from Victoria to Folke* 
stone, and then by boat to Flushing; 
Middleburg being an hour's tram 
journey from Flushing. 

Return Fares : ist Class about Six 
Guineas, and 2nd Class £4 5/. 



A STKBBT IN ANNOT. WB DB8CR1BBD LAST P^e0 by 

MONTH A TOUR IN FRANCE. VOffiu du Tettrisme, 


The late Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Message to the Readers 
■ of the “ Boy’s Own Paper” 

A ipacially-written article by the late Sir Emeet Shackleton, the 
Antarctic explorer, entitled, Adventure : a Meseage to Boys,** will be 
a notable feature of the June number of the ** Boy*t Own Paper 
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Supper and Breakfast 
Dishes for June 


Here are some light and appetising 
dishes for June evenings, when all the 
world is out of doors, and eating seems a 
very boring necessity. Food we must 
have, but let it be food that is good to 
the eye and the p>alate, suitable for the 
occasion, and not too long in the pre- 
paration. 

Here are half-a-dozen very nice 
recipes for light sup- 
pers that will not hurt 
the most delicate of 
digestions. 

ShJad 4Stt SurpriM. 

i lb. cold cooked 
white fish without 
bone. 2 eggs, 3 oz. 
breadcrumbs, 2 cooked 
potatoes, i small onion, 
a little chopped pars- 
ley, a head of lettuce, 
i tablespn. vinegar, i 
tablespn. oil. J teaspn. 
white sugar, made 
mustard, a squeeze of 
lemon, bread and 
butter. 

lireak fish into small 
flakes. Hard boil the 
eggs and set in cold 
water . cook the pota- 
toes Set all aside to 
become quite cold. 

Line a pudding-basin 
with thick slices of 
bread and butter, and 
cut a good-sized cir- 
(ular piece for the 
l>ottom. Press all well 
into the basin, buttered 
side in. Put the fish, 
sliced potatoes, and the 
eggs (also cut into 
slices) into a basin. 

( hop the onion very 
finely, together with 
the parsley, and add. 

Pour over all the oil 
and vinegar, mixed 
witli the mustard and 
a few drops of lemon 
juice. Pepper and 
salt to taste. Mix 
thoroughly, and leave 
for a few minutes until the moisture 
is ])artly absorbed. Pour into the pud- 
ding-dish, and cover with more slices 
of bread until the fish, etc., is quite 
hidden With a saucer (put the convex 
side into the basin) press down firmly, 
and stand a heavy weight on it. The 
l>est thing is two flat-irons, as these keep 
(he saucer well in position. Allow to 
stand over-night if possible, and pre- 
ferably on the icc When wanted for use, 
line a glass or silver dish with fresh crisp 


lettuce leaves, and turn out the salad 
surprise in the centre. Serve with it the 
following sauce : 1 yolk of egg, well 
beaten with 1 teaspn. lemon juice. Beat 
well, and add 20 drops salad oil, a pinch 
of salt, pepper, and i chopped olive. 
^Vhip well, Whisk the white of egg to a 
stiff froth and stir in. Pile all on top of 
the fish mould and serve very cold. If 


preferred, an iced lemon sauce may be 
substituted, and is really very good 
indeed with it. 

Fried Cow-Heel. 

I often think how very rarely one 
comes across this really delicious dish. 

I cow-heel and a large sprig of parsley, 
a little lemon rind, i egg, breadcrumbs, 
2 teaspn. flour, a good pinch of salt, and 
about i teaspn. black pepper, frying- fat. 

Thoroughly wash the cow-heel, and 
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cook gently in water for about 3 hours 
or more. Simmer until the bones can 
be quite easily removed from the flesh. 
When this is done, remove from the 
stock and drain, then press between two 
plates and leave to become cold. Cut 
with a circular cutter into 3-in. rounds, 
or into ij-in. squares. Mix the flour 
with the salt and add the pepper, beat 
the egg thoroughly, 
and add to it the 
grated rind of | lemon 
and 1 teaspn. finely- 
chopped parsley. Coat 
the meat thickly with 
the egg mixture, and 
roll well in brown 
breadcrumbs. Fry in 
boiling fat until a 
golden brown. Drain 
and pile on a plate. 
Serve with them heaps 
of crisply fried parsley 
and quarters of lemon. 
A good brown gravy or 
tomato sauce can be 
handed with them, if 
liked. 

SftttffMi Efft ii> 

SpaBBck. 

I egg per person, 2 
lb. spinach, 1 tablespn. 
flour, pepper and salt, 
a little milk, 1 oz. 
butter, 1 tablespn 
chopped ham or bacon, 
parsley, a little onion, 
breadcrumbs. 

Boil the eggs hard 
and keep warm until 
wanted. Thoroughly 
wash the spinach and 
take every care that 
no grit whatever re- 
mains in the leaves. I 
have seen many a de- 
licious dish spoiled by 
biting on grits, which 
will cling to the fine 
leaves and the short 
stalks of the veget- 
able. Boil the spinach 
until very tender, and 
press in a fine sieve to 
extract the water. Cut 
with a knife and pass through a fine 
sieve. Mix the flour, pepper and salt 
with the milk. Return the spinach to the 
saucepan and pour in the flour mixture. 
Stir until the flour is cooked — 2 or 3 min. 
will suffice. Add the butter, and set 
aside to keep warm. Halve the eggs and 
remove the yolks. Mix the yolk with a 
little very finely-chopped ham and 
parsley, and rub the chopping-board with 
a good piece of onion before cutting the 
ham. If no ham is available, 2 dcssertspn. 
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chicken and ham pake will make 
a delightful substitute. Pound the 
ingredients together and add the 
breadcrumbs, beat with a wooden 
spoon and add the butter. Form 
into balls, and fill the egg centres 
with this. Press down the other 
half of the egg so as to make it 
appear as a whole uncut one. 
Wiip the spinach with a fork and 
pile on to rounds of buttered toast. 
Set an egg in the centre of each 
round, and serve either hot or 
cold. 

Crab Cruimeb. 

I large crab, 4 or 5 potatoes, 
I oz. butter, pepper and salt, 
bread. 

Choose large firm potatoes, and 
scrub them well . From the centre 
of each cut a hole about the size 
of a five-shilling piece. With a 
.sharp knife or spoon scrape out 
the centre of the potato to within 
J in. of the skin. Put the potato 
scraping into a bowl. Remove the 
meat from the crab and mix with 
the raw potato. Melt the butter 
and i)our over. Sea.son rather 
highly with salt and pepper, and 
add about i teaspn. milk, or just 
enough to moisten the mixture. 
Fill each potato with this mixture 
and return the circular piece to 
the hole. Set in a steamer and 
steam for i to j hour, but do not 
let the skins burst. Remove the 
circular piece again from the pota- 
toes and till up with breadcrumbs 
and a piece of butter about the 
size of a small nut. Put in the 
oven to brown for 5 min , and 
serve either hot or cold, with 
vinegar and oil. This is an excel- 
lent way of using up any odds and 
ends of fish or a few oysters or 
shrimps. 

Mutton Puffs. 

6 slices of cold roast mutton, 

I large onion, i tomato, i egg, 

1 tablespn. flour, seasoning to 
taste, about J cup milk. 

Cut the slices of meat into circles 
about 2 in. across. J.ay a slice of 
onion on the top of each and a 
.slice of tomato on the top of all. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt. 
Mix the flour, pepper and .salt 
with the well-beaten egg, and 
sufficient milk to make into a 
fairly stiff batter. Have ready a 
pan of boiling deep fat. Dip the 
meat circles in the batter, taking 
care not to let the onion and 
tomato slip off. Set in the boiling 
fat and cook for 5 to 7 min., until 
the batter has become puffed up 
and a warm golden brown. Drain 
well, and sprjnkle with a little 
cayenne. Dish up on a folded 



serviette to help absorb the 
grease. Garnish with parsley and 
cut lemon. 

Riaotto eott Cumu. 

Several slices of any kind of 
meat, J lb. rice, 2 onions, pepper 
and salt, and water. 

Thoroughly wash the rice and 
put into a deep earthenware stew- 
ing-jar with the onions cut into 
slices and sufficient water to Cover 
all. Stew gently until the rice is 
thoroughly cooked and the water 
entirely evaporated. Draw to the 
side of the stove and add i des- 
sert spn. good butter, pepper and 
salt to taste, and about 4 cup good 
thick brown gravy or i tablespn. 
beef extract mixed with J tea.spn. 
flour. Stir the rice well. Trim all 
the fat from the meat, and cut 
into fairly small neat slices. Put 
the meat into the jar and stir it 
into the centre of the rice. Return 
the jar to the heat and allow the 
meat to become thoroughly hot. 
Serve in the jar with a serviette 
wrapped round the outside. If 
liked, the addition of a few sliced 
tomatoes is rather an improve- 
ment. Also a little finely-grated 
Parmesan cheese certainly gives 
flavour to the dish, and should be 
handed separately after the risotto 
has been served. 

Veteteble Moulih 

I cup cooked green peas, i small 
carrot, i small i^nion, r large po- 
tato, 2 or 3 sticks cooked maca- 
roni, I olive, 3 or 4 capers, i 
tablespn. vinegar, J pt. water, 
juice of 1 lemon, 6 cloves, i oz. 
gelatine, i tablespn. tarragon vine- 
gar, a few peppercorns, a bunch 
of herbs, whites and shells of 2 
eggs, I egg. 

Boil the vegetables, and when 
cold cut the carrots into fancy 
rings wdth a cutter, and the potato 
into small squares about 4 in 
size. Chop the onion finely. Hard 
boil I egg, and cut into slices. 
Wash the shells of the eggs, crush 
them, and whip the whites fairly 
stiffly. Peel the lemon thinly and 
squeeze out the juice. Put all the 
ingredients (but not the vegetables) 
into a stew-pan with the grated 
onion, and whisk over the fire 
until the mixture is nearly boiling. 
Remove from the stove, and stand 
10 to 12 min. with the lid on. 
Strain through a cloth. Have 
ready a plain round mould, such 
as a tongue-glass. Rinse this out 
in cold water and cov^cr the bottom 
with green peas. Pour over this 
about 4 cup of the liquid, and 
allow to )ust become set. This 
keeps the peas in position. Next 
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decorate the sides of the glass with 
sliced carrot, potato, and egg. Pour 
in the remainder of the liquid, and put 
in a cold place to set. This becomes 
very hard in quite a short time. When 
ready for use turn out in the centre of a 
dish of salad and decorate with the fol- 
lowing : 2 oz. fresh butter, pepper, a 
little cayenne, 3 or 4 drops lemon juice, 
and enough green spinach colouring to 
make it a bright green colour. Beat all 
together in a dish, and put into a forcing- 
syringe. Decorate the top and edges 
of the vegetable-mould with this, and 
if any is over roll into balls and serve 
separately. 

BvMkfwt Dlslm 

Bacon Balls. 

A few slices of fat bacon and pieces of 
crumb of bread about the size of a wal- 
nut, I hard-boiled egg, pepper and salt. 

Remove the rind of the l^con and dip 
the pieces of bread into hot dripping. 
Wrap a piece of bacon round each piece 
of bread, and .secure with a tiny woixien 
skewer. Fry in the usual way and dish 
up heaped in a deep dish and surrounded 
with hnely-chopped and fried potatoes, 
with a dash of onion and parsley. Be 
careful to remove the little skewers before 
sending to table, (irate a hard-boiled egg 
over the entire dish just before serving. 
This may be omitted, if dcsired- 

Haddock cn Cmc 

I lb. Finnan haddock, i oz. butter, 

1 teaspn. flour, pepper and salt, a little 
breadcrumbs, and a few drops lemon 
juice, I cup milk.* 

Boil the haddock for 15 min. and flake 
into large pieces. Butter several 
ramekin cases and line with bread- 
crumbs. Put into each sufheient had- 
dock to almost All it. Mix the flour with 
the milk and add the salt. Cook gently 
until the flour is nicely thickened. 
Squeeze a few drops of lemon juice over 
each case of haddock and pour over 
them sufheient of the white sauce to 
quite hll the ramekins. Put a nice piece 
of butter on the top of each, and 
sprinkle well with pepper. Cover with a 
few brown breadcrumbs, and bake in the 
oven for 7 min. The baking is to heat 
the fish rather than to cook it, and if 
the ingredients arc kept thoroughly hot 
there will be no necessity to put the 
ramekin cases in the oven at all. Hard- 
boiled eggs may be used in place of the 
haddock, and in this instance they must 
be cut into thick slices, and i egg per 
case be allowed. The lemon juice may 
or may not be added, according tb indi- 
vidual taste. In the case of the eggs 
anchovy essence to the amount of 

2 drops to I egg may be substituted. 

Buppmr MwmmtM 

Cob«r« TrifU. 

3 slices plain cake, i orange, x banana, 

I oz. angelica, i pt. milk, x tablespn. 


MshM 

flour, a few drops cochineal, 1 teaspn. 
strawberry flavouring, i oz. sweet 
almonds, a few crystallised rose leaves, 

1 tablespn. red jam of any sort, 5 lumps 
sugar. 

Cut the slices of cake to a uniform 
size. Blanch the almonds and cut into 
strips. Mix the flour with the milk and 
a tiny pinch of salt. Bring slowly to the 
boil and add the sugar. Allow to cook 
gently for 2 or 3 min. until the flour is 
thoroughly done. Draw to the side of 
the stove and allow it to cool a little. 
Meantime, peel and slice the orange and 
banana, and cut the angelica into small 
diamond-shaped pieces. Take two of 
these pieces and chop very finely, also 

2 or 3 almonds. Cover one slice of the 
cake with the sliced orange and a sprink- 
ling of chopped almond and angelica. 
Dip the second slice of cake into milk, 
drain, and put on the top of the first 
slice. Spread a layer of sliced banana 
on the top of this, and the remainder 
of the chopped angelica and almonds. 
Dip the last piece of cake into milk 
and put on top of all. Cover this with 
a thin spreading of red-coloured jam 
and flatten well with a knife. Pour 
1 teaspn. strawberry essence into the 
custard on the stove, and whisk thor- 
oughly with a fork. Pour over the 
trifle so as to completely cover the cake. 
If poured immediately in the centre 
on top of the jam a pretty marbled 
effect is obtained. Allow to become 
quite cold. Decorate with the sliced 
admonds stuck into the cake in a pattern, 
and diced angelica with a powdering of 
rose leaves. 

Pippla Cvpt. 

Several large firm apples, i small tin 
of pineapple, i lemon, | oz. gelatine, 
desiccated cocoanut. 

AVash and polish the apples thoroughly, 
and scoop out as much of the centres as 
possible. Shred the pineapple pieces 
very finely, and put the juice on the 
stove in a saucepan. Dissolve the 
gelatine in a little warm water and add 
to the juice, stir well, and add the 
shredded pineapple. Fill the apple 
cases with the mixture, adding a little 
lemon juice to each. Cover with 
desiccated cocoanut, cover, and set 
on the ice. Another variation of this 
sweet is to coat the whole apple with a 
little melted jam and then roll in the 
cocoanut, giving the apples the appear- 
ance of snowballs. 

ilWBw wry 

I lb. strawberries, 4 teaspn. red- 
currant jelly, 1 gill cream, 1 few drops 
vanilla essence, i teaspn. orange flower 
water. 

Pick the strawberries carefully and 
fill tall custard-glasses to the brim with 
them. Pour a few drops of orange- 
flower water flavouring over each, and 
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add I teaspn. red-rC^urrant jelly to each 
glass. Whip the cream stiffly and add 
a little vanilla essence. Put into a 
forcing-syringe, and form large roses 
which will cover the top of each glass 
showing no fruit. In the centre of each 
place one firm red berry. These whips 
are also very good with raspberries, but 
in this case omit the orange-flower 
water altogether. 

Ormase SouflU. 

} lb. caster sugar, 3 eggs, x oz. gelatine, 
3 oranges, I pt. whipped cream, } pt. 
water. 

Whip the cream stiffly and set on the 
ice, or in a cold place to keep sweet, if 
the weather is very hot. Put the yolks 
of eggs, sugar, grated rind of the oranges, 
also their juice, into a saucepan. Whisk 
this mixture until nearly boiling. Strain 
into a basin. When it is cold add the 
well -whipped whites of the eggs (these 
should be very stiff), the cream and the 
gelatine, previously dissolved in warm 
water. Stir it as it sets, and turn into 
a china souffle case with a band of 
paper tied round it to keep it from 
spilling, as the sponge is apt to swell 
a little. When quite cold remove the 
paper and turn out. Sprinkle macaroon 
crumbs on the top and decorate with 
diced orange peel. 

CiMeolato Ladv 
Fins«ra. 

I 02. butter, I lump sugar, grated peel 
of 1 lemon, i pt. water, i egg, enough 
flour for a stiff paste, i tablespn. choco- 
late, 1 teaspn. caster sugar, 1 teaspn. 
cream. 

Put the water in a stewpan on the fire, 
and add the butter, lemon rind, and the 
pieces of sugar. Allow to boil for 2 min. 
Stir in enough flour to make a thick 
paste (about 2 cups will be sufficient). 
Stir well, and do not allow to form any 
lumps. The paste should be stiff 
enough to leave the sides of the sauce- 
pan quite clean. Beat the egg and stir 
into the paste. Continue stirring until 
the egg is well worked in and the mixture 
quite smooth. See that the paste is 
thick enough to roll out easily. Turn 
on to a floured board and knead with the 
fingers. Then roll out about J in. in 
thickness. Cut in the shape of ladies' 
fingers with a tin cutter, and bake in 
the oven for 5 to 10 min. Meantime, 
mix the chocolate with the sugar and 
1 teaspn. flour. Add enough milk to 
make a thin cream. Stir over the fire 
until it becomes very thick. Allow 
to become cold by setting in a basin of 
cold water. Add the cream, and stir all 
together. When the fingers are done set 
aside to become cold. Fill two with 
chocolate and press together. Put a 
dab of the chocolate on the top of 
each, and set aside to become cold 
and firm. 
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Wild mat la tte 
H#dg«»Miw. 

Have you ever been down Suffolk way 
When the com is turning golden. 

When the yellow yarrow burns along the way, 

When the sober pink rest-harrow makes a carpet by 
the road-side, 

And bryony festoons and binds the spray ? “ 

And the mint — ah, the mint, 

The misty purple mint — 

It grows along the cool ditch-side and j 
spreads about the grass ; 

So cool and fresh and fragrant, 

As you brush your gown against it. 

And butterflies and honey bees fly round 
you as you pass. 

There's a place I know in Suffolk 
(So quiet and sweet and lonely) 

Where the willow-herb leaves crimson 
banners wide — 

Like gaudy-coloured arras 
Hung from an upper window 
When some great prmce ndes forth to 
meet his bride. 

But the mint — ah, the mint. 

The sober purple mint — 

Standing like a Quaker maid clad for her 
holiday ; 

So cool and fresh and fragrant. 

Like a morning breeze in summer, 

Soothing sultry August with the young 
sweei breath of May. 

There aie cornfields down in Suffolk 
All w'hite and gold and tawmy, 

Wheie a man may stand breast-high in weaving corn — 
Breast-high m weaving barley, 

Cloldcn bearded barley. 

And hear far off the mystic Harvest-horn. 

But it’s the mint — ah, the mint. 

The homely purple mint — 

That fills my heart with longing wherever I may 
stray ; 

But I'm coming back, I'm coming 
To a resting-place in Suffolk, 

And there, beside the purple mint, I'll dream my life 
away. 

L. P. 
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A thrush awoke and hailed the morn 
With song so sweet, of thrilling notes 
And turns and trills, the whole world hushed 
To hear him hail the coming day 

In song so swift, one phrase was lost, 
While, hark, the next was half-way 
finished. 

A blackbird heard, and, half afraid 
To break into that stream of note5, 

Let fall a few clear liquid sounds^ 

Then whistled shrilly, and poured forth 
A medley of such wondrous sweetness- 
That the thrush paused in his sing- 
ing ; 

Till, inspired by the black singer. 

Once again took up his music : 

And the melting, lilting, sweetness 
Of the one voice, and the stirring 
Thrilling summons of the other 
Blended marv’llously together. 

Then the sun, rising m splendour. 

Smiled upon the twro sweet songsters. 
With the dawn, the choir of voices 
That burst forth m joyous greeting 
Almost drowned the two chief sing- 
ers. 

So we leave them, striving still, 

Striving to out-smg the other 
In their praise, and in their wonder, 

Of the peaceful earth and heaven. 

While the beauty of the Godhead. 

Shone in everything around them. 

Elsie Barber. 

Uttltt Thlagi. 

To some it seems a very httle thing 

lo find a primrose shyly peeping through; 

To ivatch a seagull wheeling on the wing; 

Or a brown skylark nsing in the blue. 

To me it is a joy to view the set 

Or rise of sun ; or gaily search the hills 

For fairy lore; or woody paths that let 

You find your way to tiny babbling rills 

% 

To some it seems a very little tiling 

To see the aspen leaves that shake and quiver. 
IVe found a sight that always makes me sing — 
A silver birch reflected in a river. 

Marjorie I. Harris. 
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The leather work which is at present so 
fashionable is a very interesting handi> 
(raft, by which any careful worker can 
]>rrHluce a great variety of pretty and use- 
ful articles. Those described below were 
all cut from one skin of velvet Persian 
suede, costing 45. 6<f.,and enough remains 
to make a couple of small articles. 

The Matariair 
Raouirad. 

Possibly the only other thing that a 
l>eginner must purchase is a leather 
punch, Xo, 2, as many of the other 
requirements will be found in most 
houses. It is nice to have a wooden 
mahet to hammer the punch with, but 
a blwk of wood or the side of a tack 
hammer make very good substitutes. A 
piece of smooth board is necessary to lay 
the le«itlier on when punching holes. But 
as the board quickly roughens, it is also 
useful to have some smooth cardboard, 
such as one gets in stationery boxes or 
in wriiing-blcK'ks, This cardboard laid 
lietween the board and the leather 
the former The cardboard can be more 
easily replaced than the wood when it 
becomes rou:?h. 

An inch rule in necessary ; if it has 
to t>e purchased an iron one is the more 
serviceable kind 
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Having selected the 
pattern and cut it out, 
lay the inch rule about 
J inch from the edge 
where you wish to make 
a series of holes, and with 
the point of a bone knit- 
ting-needle mark firmly 
whore each hole is to be 
made, that is, J inch or 
J inch apart, as may be 
preferred. Those marks 
are best made on the 
smooth side of the leather, 
as it retains them better 
than the suede side. 

When all the marks are 
made, place the cutting 
end of the punch on a 
mark and hammer it 
sharply ; it ought to cut 
a little round piece com- 
pletely out Proceed ta 
cut out each hole in turn. 

About Punehtne. 

Where two pieces of 
leather are to be joined, 
the tw'o edges can be laid 
on the board and punched 
together Another 
method, and I think a more accurate one. 
IS to punch one piece first, then to lay 
the second piece very carefully under it, 
and to mark it by pressing the point of 
the knitting-needle on it through the 
holes in the first piece. 

Whichev’cr method the worker prefers, 
It IS absolutely necessary that 
in two pieces to be joined the 
holes should exactly correspond 
both in number and spacing. 

The leather thongs with which 
the various parts are sewn 
together should lie even strips 
of alMiut I inch in width. Fc»r 
large pieces of work they are 
sometimes cut wider, but in all 
the articles given l>elow they are 
rut the narrow width, fireat 
care should be taken to cut the 
thongs of even width, and, for 
nearly all work, as long as possi- 
ble, for It is troublesome to make 
neat joinings. When planning the por- 
tions of a skin to lie used for various 
articles, endeavour as far as you can to 
keep one full-length piece for cutting 
thongs. It is not always possible to do 
this, but it is wonderful what gocxl lengths 
can be reserved for them by careful 
planning. 

Before beginning to cut a skin, it 
is well to be acquainted with all its 
blcmi.shcs. Sometimes by holding it up 
to the light one can find thin places, and 
these should be marked as places to be 
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avoided. It is sometimes 
very disastrous if a thin 
place comes at an edge to 
be joined. 

Various Mathods 
of Joining. 

There are various 
methods of joining two 
pieces of leather together, 
according to their posi- 
tion. Fig. 1 shows a com- 
mon method of joining 
two edges by overcasting 
them much as a dress- 
maker overcasts raw 
edges. This overcasting 
is also used to strengthen 
single edges. 

Flat seams arc often re- 
quired, and there are vari- 
ous ways of making these. 
Fig. 2 shows a way in 
w'hich two pieces can be 
joined by a running 
stitch. The edges arc 
jilticed reversely and so 
that the holes come to- 
gether, one underanother. 
The thong is then run up 
and down the pairs of 
holes alternately. 

3 gives a very common way of 
treating a flat seam. The two edges are 
laid together reversely, and the thong is 
pa.ssed down the hole at the right side 
and upwards in the left hole, making a 
st'ries of sloping stitches. At Fig 4 
there is yet another method. Two thongs 


arc used, and cross .stitches arc made 
along the seam. 

When working all the.se joinings the 
stitches should be firmly made. They 
should never be so tight as to turn the 
edges, but they should be firm enough to 
look neat and even. 

fk*forc beginning to sew, a sharp point 
should lie cut on the sewing end of the 
thong. Sometimes, when it is cut from 
the extreme end of a skin, a stiff place 
is found there, and this makes an excel- 
lent sewing point. It is not easy to sew 
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with a very soft point, but this can be i 
to some extent remedied by saturating ' 
the end of a thong with paste and leaving j 
it to get quite dry before using it. 

Starting the 
Sawing. 

The sutde side of the leather is that 
most liked as the right side, but many 
people use the smooth side out in the 
thongs, to make a pretty contrast. When 
beginning to sew leave an inch of the 
thong to go either between two edges, 
if at a joining, or at the back if working 
only over one. The end can be tucked 
into its place, and the sewing proceeded 
with, or else the first few stitches can be 
made loosely, the end tucked in and the 
stitches tightened up. In the same man- 
ner, at the end of a seam, the end can be < 
pushed under a few loosely made stitches 
at the back of the work. The stitches ' 
should then be tightened up and the cnd» 
pulled firmly into its place. 

Sometimes at both ends of a flat 
seam, like that given at Fig. 2, the best 
method of securing the ends of the 
thongs is to paste them down neatly on 
the wrong side with some shoemakers’ 
paste. Photographic mountant may 
also be used, but the shoemakers’ paste 
IS stronger. 

As the cutting of the leather should 
be very accurately done it is a great 
help to have a set-square, oi a T-square, 
as it looks very ugly if the ends and 
sides of oblongs or squares are not 
at right -angles Somctiipes, however, 
something ^ an be found wnth little 
trouble to lake their place. In the 
many si/.ed eivelopes that are in 
common use, it is often possible to find 
a square or oblong of the desired .size for 
some small article. For example, the 
needle-case below” is exactly the size 
of a mercantile envchjpe much used. 
When cutting out 1 irge pieces of leather 
it is convenient to have 
a drawing-board and 
drawing-pins. The A 

leather should be placed H 

smooth side uppermost, 
carefull> stretched, ■■ 

smoothed, and pinned 
out. The pattern can 
then be laid on the ■■ 

leather and firmly out- Wm 

li icd with a knitting- 4*^||||||^ 

needle 

A 

an oblong 
leather 5} inches 
length and 3] inches 
width. For a pocket 
a piece 3} inches 
width and ij inches in 
depth. 

Lay an inch rule along . " 

each of the four sides in uU 

turn, of the larger piece [ ^ 

J inch from the edge, a pincushion. 


and make a mark at each J inch. 

Then, with a No. 2 punch, make 
a hole at every mark. Lay the 
smaller piece under one end of 
the larger piece and mark accu- 
rately the places Of the holes 
along the end and two sides. 

Punch these. Join the two 
pieces together as in Fig. i . It 
is very important that the thong 
should not be allowed to twist 
in any kind of sewing, and it 
requires careful watching to 
avoid it. When the pocket is 
joined continue the overcasting 
the whole way round and fasten 
off neatly. At each corner, to turn 
nicely, two stitches should be taken into 
one hole. 

I^'old the leather exactly in the centre, 
with the pocket inside, and put it care- 
fully under a weight for some hours. 
Meanwhile, cut out two oblongs of fine 
white flannel, rather smaller than the 
leather, and blanket-stitch the edges 
with fine sewing silk 

When the leather is sufficiently 
pressed, punch three holes down the 
centre crease, one exactly in the centre, 
and one exactly | inch from each end 
of the crease. Then punch two rows 
of holes from end to end ot the leather. 
Lay the inch rule i| inch from the edge 
along one .side of the leather and mark 
} inches ; repeat this at the opposite 
side Punch the tw'O rows ot holes, 
including the pocket Run a thong in 
OckIi row as at Fig 2 This makes three 
little pockets at one end just the size to 
hold three little packets of needles. 
Secure the ends of the thongs w”ith some 
shoemakers’ paste. 

Double the flannel leaves and thread 
a large wool-needle with 15 inches of 
narrow ribbon. Place the leaves in 
the cover, and at the centre hole from 
the outside pass through the 
leather and the flannel leaves, 
then pass to the outside again 
through one of the side holes. 
Cross over to the other side hole 
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and sew to the inside. Last of all, 
pass up the centre hole, taking care not 
to catch in the ribbon on the needle. 
Arrange the ribbon evenly so that both 
ends will be the same length, and one 
should be at each side of the bar of 
ribbon ^ying along the back. Tie the 
two ends into a neat bow. 

A TreMury Not* 

Case. 

Cut an oblong of leather measuring 
7} inches in length and 4J inches in 
width. Round the four comers neatly 
and make all exactly the same. Cut 
a pocket for one end measuring 4J inches 
in width, and 2| inches in depth. Round 
tw'o corners to match the end of the 
larger piece. Cut two flaps of leather, 
each 2 1 inches deep, and measuring 
2 inches at one end, widening to 24- 
inches at the other. 

Mark and punch holes J inch apart 
on all sides of the largc.st piece of leather. 
Then mark and punch holes along three 
sides of the pocket piece. Leave a space 
of 4 inch between the pocket and the 
flaps at each side. Mark and punch 
holes along the base of these. 

Overcast the case all round, securing 
pocket and flaps as you come to them. 
Fasten off neatly. Fold the case the 
depth of the pocket. The top should 
come rather more than half the depth 
of the case. Place it under pressure 
for some hours to mark the folds. The 
case may be finished 
with two buttons and 
buttonholes cut in the 
leather ; but a much 
nicer fastening is made 
with two strong spring 
fasteners, which can be 
put on by any portman- 
teau maker. 

A Piaciuiikiii. 

A small pincushion is 
excellent for using up 
odds and ends of skin 
left over. The materials 
required are the leather, 
about 7 inches of 1 inch 
wide ribbon, some sew- 
ing silk to match, and 
^ some scraps of flannel to 

make the stuffing. 
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Cut two rounds of leather 2 
inches in diameter. Place the 
pattern on the leather, smooth 
side up. and run the knitting- 
needle closely round it. Wlien 
the rounds are cut. buttonhole- 
stitch the edge of the ribbon to 
the edge of a round of leather. 

Cut as many rounds of soft flannel 
as will make a |-inch pile when 
lield closely. Sew them together 
in the centre to keep them in 
place Put this padding carefully , 
into the side of the pincushion 
you have made, then buttonhole- 
stitch the opposite side of the 
ribbon to the second round of 
leather. Join the ends of the 
ribbon neatly. For a work-basket 
pincushion it is now fini.shed ; but ^ 

for a hanging one, like the model. over- 
make a loop of 4 inches of thong f^AsiiNc. 
and buttonhole-stitch it neatly 
to the back edge of the pincushion. At 
the opposite side sew a 3 -inch loop of 
thong festoon'wise to the back edge. 
This lower loop is intended for keeping 
a supply of safety pins. 

A SmftU 
Baa. 

There are three pattern pieces in this 
bag. front, back and flap, and gusset. 
With these you can jirocccd to cut out 
the leather The handles are made of 
two 13-iiich lengths of leather ; the 
width IS 2 inch The l)e:>t way to cut 
these is to lay down the rule on the 
leather, and mark the pieces before 
cutting them. 

With the assistance of the rule, mark 
the places for the holes to be punched 
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measuring nearly a yard in length use 
It for this last sewing, a.s it is important 
to be able to sew without having any 
joining 

When all the joining together is done, 
examine the t(#ps of the gussets to sec 
if they appear above the edge of the 
front. If they do, pare off very carefully 


for sewing the seam. The back piece enough to make all level. 


should be marked through the front 
holes, and the gussots should also be 
marked and punched. 

Before sewing the pieces together, the 
slits in the back piece for the handles 
to pass through should be cut ; there are 
four of them. Failing a leather-knife, 
a sharp penknife vrill answer quite well. 

There are also three holes at each side 
to be punched below 
these slits, where the ^ 

handles will be sewn in j 

place. Then there are \ 

three holes to be j 

punched near the point | 

of the flap for the cord 
and tassels Those 
marked in the front 
and gussets should be ^ 

left till later on. ! 

Overcast one edge of 
each gusset to the back, i 
l>f'ginmng fit the top. 

I^-.t of all overcast the ^ 
front to the front of ' 
the gus.sets, and the re- j 

mainmg portion of the 
back. If you can pos > 

^ibly secure a thong y,o. 3. a h,at 


Punch three holes at each side of the There arc two pieces in this pattern, 
front and the front half of each gusset, viz., side and straight piece, Mark and 
The tv'O upper holes must be only § inch punch holes along both edges of the 
apart. Place a piece of thick cardboard straight piece and along all the edges of 
into the gusset to prevent any injury the two side pieces. The holes for the 


making the three sets of holes 
come together. Take a short 
' • length of thong and sew three 
, stitches making a triangle in 
front. Cut the thong, leaving 
J two short ends at the back ; 
j sew these securely together 
j with a needle and thread. 
Kepcat this with the second 
handle at the other side of 
the front. 

Pass the two handles up- 
wards through the upper slit 
in the back of the bag. Make 
three holes in the opposite 
ends of the handles, pass 
them downwards through the 
remaining slits and secure 
them as in the front with 
two triangles of stitchcry. 
ACROSS- The tassels have now to 

«?T4TCH SRAM, bc madc. Cut two pieces of 
leather i J inches by 4 inches. 
Cut a fringe in these, as shown in 
Fig. 5. Take a strong piece of thong 
4 inches in length ; sew one end of 
the fringe securely to the end of the 
thong, then roll the fringe tightly 
round the end of the thong and secure 
the roll with a few stitches of thread 
or silk the same colour as the leather. 
The smooth side of the leather should 
be to the outside. Pass the other end of 
the thong from front to back through 
the lower hole, up through the left 
hole above, down through the right 
one, and up again through the lower 
one. Attach the .second tassel to the 
end of the thong as before. Straighten 
them nicely into their places. 

A Shoppiar 

Bna. 

There arc two pieces in this pattern, 
viz., side and straight piece, Mark and 
punch holes along both edges of the 
straight piece and along all the edges of 


to the back half while doing the puriching. 
Fhinch three corresponding holes at the 
end of a handle. Push the handle 
down between the front and the gusset. 
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ornamental cross-stitch on the two side 
pieces should be punched before joining 
the pieces. 

The easiest way to get the holes 
punched evenly for the 
- cross-stitch decoration 

I is by means of per- 

forated card. There is 
a kind to be obtained 
at any good school 
store with holes pierced 
} inch apart each way. 
Lay this carefully on 
the broad part of the 
bag. Find the exact 
centre, Mark two rows 
of twenty holes down 
the centre. Begin a 
row lower down than 
the top and mark two 
rows of eighteen holes 
at each side of the 
centre. Begin again a 
nT REAM. fow lower down and 



mark two rows ot sixteen holes at either 
side of the last sets. 

For the cross-stitch see flat seam, 
Fig. 4. Bring up both ends of a long 
thong at the first pair of holes in one of 
the two rows, work till you come to the 
end, and then cut the ends of the thong 
off short, and secure them with a few 
stitches at the back. Work all the cross- 
stitch in this way, avoiding joinings on 
the way as far as possible. .When all 
the cross-stitch is completed, join the 


sides of the bag to the straight piece 
with a flat seam as in Fig. 3. At the 
two lower comers take two stitches 
into one hole of the side in order to ease 
the straight pieces a little. When the 
joining is completed there will probably 
be a little too much of the straight piece 
at the end. Cut off the extra piece to 
make it match the first end. 

Punch holes in the edges of the gussets. 
Join the handle of the bag as in the 
flat seam at Fig. 2. Overcast the 
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handle of the bag and the gussets. 
Arrange so as to make any fastenings- 
off either at the side of a gusset or at 
the joining of the handle. All the ends 
which meet at the handle joining can be 
neatly tucked in between the overlapping 
' edges and secured with shoemakers' paste. 

Pattern No. 9361 for making the 
two bags can be supplied, price yd., 
by post 8d. Address to the “ Girl's 
Own " Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie 
Street, Fl^t Street, E.C. 4. 


A D’oUy with an Adaptable Crochet Motif 


The crochet 
motif edging- 
this pretty 
d’oily is one 
that can be 
adapted to any 
size d’oily, 
table-c n t re, ■ 
tea-cloth border, 
etc. By a repe- 
tition of the two 
rows which form 
the pattern the 
size of the motif 
can be increased 
indefinitely. In 
the size illus- 
trated five of the 



This Is a very effective O'oily arrangement. 


space put j long 
tr 3 ch I long tr. 
3 ch, 1 long tr 
into the top of 
the 5 ch, turn. 

5/^ Row . — 
Same as the 3rd, 
turn. 

6fh Row . — 
Same as the 4th. 

yth Row . — 
9 tr into each 
3 ch space, i d c 
between the 
groups of tr. 

1 d c into the 
top of the 5 ch. 
Continue down 


motifs form an edging for a 
small d*oily. The d'oily illus- 
trated is nine inches across and 
has ten motifs inset into the 
linen centre. 

Pet i-Lusta- Crochet Cotton No. 
70 was used in making the cro- 
chet, with a number 6 hook. 

Form 18 ch into a ring. 

\$t Row . — 5 ch 2 long tr into 
the ring, 3 ch 3 long tr beside 
last tr, turn. 

2nd Row.— 8 ch, into the 3 ch 
space put I long tr 3 ch i long tr, 
3 ch, I long tr into the top of the 
first 5 ch, turn. 

ird Row.s ch (to stand for 
a long tr), into each space 3 long 
tr 3 ch 3 long tr, turn. 

4M Row.-^S ch, into each 3 ch 



the side with d c worked closely 
over each long tr and 5 ch, round 
the ring and down the other side 
to the top again where the thread 
is fastened off and cut. 

Cut out the linen centre, nine 
inches in diameter, arrange the 
motifs round the edge and mark 
on the linen the space they will 
occupy. Tiace the outline with 
a coarse thread, then cut away 
the linen behind the lace allow- 
ing a margin of the eighth of an 
inch beyond the tracing line, 
remove the motifs and work a 
row of d c round the points, 
covering the tracing threads. 

Now top-sew the motifs in the 
spaces, using the same kind of 
thread. 


A REMINDER 


All the Frofitt of thit Mafuxine aro Dovotod to tha Spread of Christian Literature 
all over the world, more especially in Non-Christian Lands, Not one penny of our 
Profits goes to Enrich any Proprietor or Director. By gaining New Subscribers 
for us, you are Furthering the work of Foreign Missions 
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Heart’s Peace 

Perhaps, because I am a 
lover of ^’oung people and 
ver\' much their advocate, I 
liear a great deal of criticism 
of them. Chiefly, the com- 
plaint seems to be that 
they tack poise ' * FI ya ways, 
that’s what they are,” I 
lieard someone say; and 
as restless as the flame of 
a candle in a breeze. Now 
tliis way, now that wa}*; 
you can’t depend on them 
at all. Do yon know any 
young people who have got 
an\i:hing that you could call 
repose ? ' 

Well, my answer to that 
IS that I kno\^ a good many 
young people who. I tliink, 
are going to have repose 
in time But the repose I 
mean, I am bound to con- 
fess, IS not. in all proba- 
bility, the kind that the 
speaker had in mind. For 
I do not mean onh' repose 
of manner. I mean some- 
thing a good deal deeper 
than that, and wliicli, for 
lack of a better term, 1 be- 
lieve I should call heart s 
{•leace 

The young people vhom 
I know to-day are on their 
way. it seems to me, to a 
good and clear understand- 
ing of life, and I know 
nothing that is so likely to 
bring one peace as to under- 

.siand life ; for to understand life is, I think, to love 
It , and love and peace arc usually pretty closely allied. 

Indeed, most of our restlessness, our lack of repose, 
our quarrels, and our enmities arise from a lack of 
understanding of ourselves and others ; from what we 
significantly call our “ differences.” 

Many of you write of unpeaceful conditions m your 
homes or in your lives : ” My mother and I cannot 

agree.” ... ” My sister and I arc not good friends.” 

...” My aunt tliinks me pert ; and 1 think she is 
old-fashioned.” , . . ” My brother and I quarrel a great 
deal ” 

Those of you who are in the business world, too, often 
1 .‘11 of disagreements and contentions. Tlien, there are 
those of you who are at odds with yourselves or fate. 

Many of these disputes and differences ” are not 
things that can be mended at once, or once for all. 
They ct>me from a lack of understanding ; and the only 
thing tliat will permanently mend them will be the 
acquiring of understanding, and that takes time. 

Let us accept that fact that youth is for the most 
part a time of disputes and restlessness and contention. 
By-and-by the mind, as it accumulates its experiences. 
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and if it is really intelligent, 
begins to see that quarrels 
and dissensions and hatreds 
are not the important, and 
sometimes almost romantic 
things we took them to be ; 
but they are all of them 
rooted in a lack of under- 
standing ; they are all of 
tliem evidences of a kind of 
inefficiency, a sort of stu- 
pidity almost ; they all bear 
witness to^the fact that we 
have not a really fine and 
intelligent grasp of life. ' ‘ To 
understand all is to forgive 
all,” is really tantamount to 
saying that the person wiio 
has a fine, clear, intellectual 
understanding of life has no 
quarrels. * 

I believe that the reason 
so few of us have real repose 
of heart and peace is be- 
cause so few of us realise 
or even dream w^hat peace 
really is. A good many 
young people seem to think 
that peace is merely a lack 
of quarrelling, an absence 
of harsh words. W^ell, it 
includes these things, of 
course ; but it goes much 
deeper than that. People 
may never openly quarrel, 
never speak a harsh word 
to each other, yet may not 
know^ peace between them. 
To put a bridle on the tongue 
is an excellent remedy, but 
it is not enough. To disarm is a splendid preliminary, 
but peace itself between people or nations will go a 
good deal deeper than thaf, and will require active work 
of the intelligence. " 

The best assurance that I know of bringing peace 
into our own lives is really to want to know life better 
and better. I'or, when w‘e know life very little, and view 
it only from our own narrow personal standpoint, we 
are aware all the time of the differences of men and of 
their disputes and contentions ; we are keenly aw'are 
of how much we and our opinions differ from others. 
But as w'c know life better we are aware not so much 
of the differences between men the world over, as of 
their likenesses. The person who has really intelligently 
understood these great likenesses has learned to know 
and experience peace. 

I have spoken to you before of that great striking 
chapter — ^the last one — in The Mill on the Floss. It 
comes back to me now as an exemplification of that 
large grasp and understanding of peace and unity to 
which I have just referred. 

There the harmonies are uncovered, so to speak, only 
by tragedy. In life it is not necessarily so. The harmony 
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Heart's Peace 


and sense of peace that Tom and Maggie attain only 
in the last moments of their lives are things that you 
and I can attain little by little, day by day, through the 
progressive years. 

But how ? 

Well, there are many ways of bringing it about ; but 
the first 'requisite of all, 1 should say, is the determina- 
tion to know life better. 

So many of us know it only superficially, and seem 
to want to know it only superficially. For one person 
who really earnestly wants to know the truth, there 
are literally hundreds, J believe, who want only to prove 
that they are right. Say to yourself now and then, 
when you find yourself arguing hotly, “Am 1 really 
trying to find out the truth and really trying to know 
life, or am I simply trying to prove that I am right ? 

Another very practical means of getting peace in our 
lives is to make quite positive rules against harsh words 
and harsh voices, and then strictly abide by the rules. 
The old remedy of counting twenty slowly before re- 
plying to anyone who has angered you is, I tliink, a 
very sensible one. I should say that to count twenty, 
and never to raise your voice above a cultivated speaking 
tone, w^ould do away with al)out four fifths of all the 
quarrels there are. 

My motlier had a rule tliat I think must have been 
accountable for an immen.se deal of good, and probably 
had a great deal to do with the sense of peace that I 
remember in my childhood’s home. The rule wa.s tliat 
we were to curb all but friendly or kindly comment on 
other people. If we forgot, and started upon some 
sharp and perhaps ugly criticism, my mother reminded 
us : Remember, il you cannot sa}- something good 

of a person there is no need for saying anything art all." 

Yon see how this puts an end to spites arid pietty 
criticLsins; how’ it lays the stress on the “ agree-able " 
traits in human nature, rather than on our “differ- 
ences." Try it ; for to remember not to speak either 


harshly or unfairly about anyone is to begin to think 
rather less harshly and unfairly of them. 

And the next rule would be to look upon all our 
differences as intellectually as we can ; putting down as 
much as possible the hot-headed emotions in dealing 
with them; and bringing into play the cool-headed 
intelligence. 

I do not mean that one should try to put aside grave 
differences lightly. WTiere people have different ideas 
of honour, or what is right or wrong, kind or unkind, 
it is impossible to ignore these things. 

Then, too, the really intelligent mind is able to trace 
the faults of others — even those that have caused us 
the most suffering— to far causes which might have 
roused similar faults in ourselves had we been subjected 
to those causes. The wise man who, seeing a drunkard, 
said : ‘ There, but for the grace of God, go I," had 

more than a kind heart ; he had a splendid intellect 
as well. Try applying tliis saying of his to those you 
know from whom you differ bitterly ; yes, and even to 
those wiio have done you great wTongs. 

But that which will do more than anything else, 
perhaps, to bring peace and harmony into our lives is 
to make it a rule to stress the likenesses rather than the 
differences of human nature. Tliink of it, if you like, 
at first, as only a rule of good manners. The really 
well-bred person does not lay stress on his differences 
from other people, but rather on those things that unite 
him and them. Then carry this into the higher intel- 
lectual and spiritual spheres, for there the same rule 
applies. 

Remember, too, that peace is not a matter of externals, 
but of the mind and heart, and of your own mind and 
heart. No matter wiiat wrongs or hardships you suffer 
no one and no circumstance can rob you of peace if you 
are at peace with yourself. Maintain your own kindness, 
your own principles, whatever others may do, and you 
need not fear any suftering that others can cause you. 
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A Sheaf of 
Poems 


TAY mCHTAWN 


Thm l>aaglit«r-lB» 

Is«W. 

There is a zummat in 
her face 

As me and Missis can’t 
quite place. 

Jake courted her a 
twelvemonth, too. 

Or maybe more, afore 
^e knew. 

done it 


Though yshy he 
I can’t zee ; 
He had a rare 
home \\4th we. 


good 


Her s such a one for 
flare an’ fuss. 

Ah, well, pOTG miud, her 
bam t like us. 


Her 


But 


She 


spieaks quite 
ant-hke to I, 
Missis says 
mortal fly.” 


pleas- 


she’s 


has a flnnick in her 
talk. 

And c«in’t eat food like 
other va^^k ; 

And looks as if her 
thought that we 
crcn t half so ’spect- 
able as she. 

tlut, yesterday, as ever 
were, 

3ur Jacob had a son 
and heir. 

And I fell laughin’ fit to bus'. 

The little un be just like us ! 

Thm WaitTMS. 

She must be quick to sec a jest, 

But wondrous slow to take offence ; 

Her memory must be the best ; 

She must have quarts of common-sense. 

Of course, she must be hght of foot ; 

And bright of eye ; and smart of tongue. 
She will be banished, branch and root. 

The day she ceases to be young. 

She must trip gaily here and there. 
However tired and worn her feet. 

And she must keep her jaunty air 
Amid extremes of cold and heat. 

Yet pardon her if she should smirk 
And overlook your buttered roll. 

Think of the hours she has to work ; 
Remember that she has a soul. 

Think, if she’s snappy, 'tis because 
No customer will brook delay. 


To a Bambla 

{AVM fy a Tennis Ba/i) 


How shottld llitt bo? You velvet dusty fellow I 
Poor pilgrim ! Sorry sport of ctrcumstaiice, 

Who bed no quarrel with the universe ; 

Who took the good, nor railed against the worse ; 

But, with a calm content. 

Came joyfully and went. 

Now, on your back of tawny orange yellow 
You lie, while robins peer and midges dance, 

And Canterbury Bells 
Toll softly, sad farewells. 

At home in temple of the tall Madonna; 

Beloved of Foxglove and Delphinium. 

Long, through the day, they*!! listen -for your coming, 
And miss, perchance, the low contented humming 
That made your common days 
So eloquent with praise. 

You craved no boon from men ; you sought no honour ; 
Dear vagrant Bee ! You owned no rule of thumb ! 

Nor minded things too high. 

And now, you have passed by! 


Yet, Tve a hope. The atoms of your being, 

The thing that was most truly you, abides. 

The little homely singing heart of you, 

That was in tune with rain and sun and dew, 

Is still abroad somewhere, « 

Free as the fragrant air. 

lCno%m by the Loving ; blest by the All-seeing ; 

And this 1 know, though 1 know nought besides. 
That He is good and true. 

So, all is well with you. 

Fay Inch fawn. 


And Courtesy’s most 
simple laws 

So very seldoxfi come 
her way. 

Then do forgive her if 
some time 

She should be " saucy ” 
past your ken. 

Don’t look as if it were 
a crime 

That she prefers to 
wait on men. 

Most people frown . . . 
but, if you can, 

Look kindly at her 
wliile you wait. 

And let it be your usual 
plan 

To leave her some- 
thing ’neath your 
plate. 


Brambte JBlly. 

’Twas dusk at tea-time 
on that wintry day, 
The wind was easterly, 
and blew the way 
That makes our tempers 
short and makes us 
sniff! 

The fire burnt sulkily, 
and sent a whiff 
Of soot about the room. 

And Jolm was late. 
The windows rattled, and 
the crazy gate 
Gave bangs at intervals, and wheezy squeaks. 

It seemed as if we had been dull for weeks. 

The children coughed and sneezed, and were contrary. 
This was l^jlore the advent of the Fairy. 

She stfh in a dish. 

That delectable Fairy 1 
A httle glass dish 

That was close beside Mary. 

She was shaky, I think. 

As we sat rouj^ the table, 

For she made such a curtsey 

To Bunty and Mabel. i 

Her dress was so sweet 
(It was purple and pink). 

She liad tucked up her feet. 

And before we could blink 
She had flashed out her wand 
In a way Fairies know. 

And we all took a trip 
To the dear Long Ago. 

'• Mother I I've just been thinking how we went 
Out getting blackberries 1 Do you remember ? 
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I sensed that delicate wild woody scent 

That hangs about the hedgerows in September/* 

" Mother ! The butterflies ! 

The Admirals I And that frail Orange Tip ! 

The Meadow Blues 1 The Peacocks, such a size ! *' 

“ Mother ! How many times did father slip 
On that hot slidy sloping grassy hill ?** 

" Mother I The itiushrooms ! I can see them still, 
Like little white umbrellas, lined with pink. 

We never had a happier day, I tliink.” 

“ I gathered goldenrod '* 

** I found wild thyme." 

** I tasted sloes." 

'*Dad made a nonsense rhyme ! ** 

" Then, suddenly, the wind woke ; tree tops reeled. 
And how the thistledown raced up the field I " 

" We all sat down under a friendly tree. 

And spread our hankies out, and had our tea. 

Such lovely tea it was ! So sweet and hot ! 

Much nicer from a bottle than a pot." 

" Then, after tea, we blackberried until 
We hadn't got a basket left to fill. 


So we turned homeward with our luscious treasures, 
Discoursing loud of scales and weights and measures." 

" Our fingers and our mouths were purple, too 1 " 

" The lanes were sweet as we came, singing, through." 

"And Bunty was so tired, and so was Nellie, 

That father carried them. ..." 

" Bob, pass the jelly ! " 

Well, it was all worth while 1 

The long and thirsty tramp ; that awkward stile ; 

The red scratched hands and ankles ; and the jags 
Of many thorns. (We all came home in rags !) 

Yet, when I wrestled in the kitchen — ^steamy. 

With berry juice — ^and squeezed the seeds away, 

I little thought that memories so dreamy 
Would tide us through a dark December day. 

I am quite sure it pays 
To mind the household ways. 

Who knows but in the midst of strain and stress 
We may, unseeing, store up happiness ? 

Bright memories to draw on some dark hour ; 

Or lay up magic power. 

And lore like this so rare is, 

That now I mean to specialise in Fairies I 
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In my Walks 
Abroad 


By 

Mrs. OOItDON<STABIJBS 


AH limuiriM cone«niin« Um IImm mBiitioBBd muat Imi BddraaMd to lh« Editor with a atampod 
Addroaaod onrolopo lor roply. 


A Droin 
Sohront. 

We all know in theory that drain*pipes 
need a regular libation of hot soda-water 
if they are to remain free from accre- 
tions of grease and oilier “ foreign 
bodies ’* calculated to disagree with 
their interior arrangements. This infor- 
mation we accordingly impart from time 
to time to the lady who presides over our 
scullery, yet, despite our impressiveness, 
the drains are still apt to grow deplor- 
ably cloggeil and sluggish I have, how- 
ever latelv come across a Solvent which, 
when added to t^atcr, produces a solu- 
tion which has a short way with slime 
and other substances such as have no 
business in this connection Neither 


depict a ship in full sail (a particularly 
suitable device in this connection since 
the sails seem actually to be filled with 
the breezes), others a crowing cock, a 
hound in pursuit, a horseman and his 
dogs, a parrot, and so on. These glow 
delightfully when the sun is on them, 
and give a real interest to the top of 
the house. A number of the vanes are 
enamelled in colours. 

ImprovBmAttU in 

iVm. 

Those who have become devotees to 
glass oven ware will bo glad to know that 
the store that .specialises in these cooking 
utensils IS in a position to provide glass 
casseroles, marmites, and baking-pans 


of a larger size than it has ever before 
been found possible to produce success* 
fully. The housewife, therefore, who has 
to cater for a big family may, therefore, 
now take advantage of a cleanly labour- 
saving invention which formerly was 
more or less restricted to households of 
less extensive dimensions. Glass trays 
on which to place the utensils when 
they come hot from the oven are 
among the other new departures in this 
direction, these being provided with 
four small bosses on which correspond- 
ing feet on the vessels themselves may 
rest, thus securing a space between the 
table and the dish which does away with 
ri.sk of a mark produced from the warm 
base Ca.sserole lids arc being made with 


scraps of sponge, of hair, of soap, 
of cigarette eiitl.s. nor of wool (how 
these oddments lodge them.selves in 
pipes I cannot sav, yet the fact re- 
mains that they d<») can resist it.s 
action, tliough, strange to say, it 
contains no acids to act detriment 
ally to the well-lieing of the pipes 
or plumbing li.vturcs The 35 W'hicb 
represents the price of the tin f»t 
sohent will probably save out 
many a pound in plumbing costs 

For the AntlirBetlo 
Store. 

(hie of the several commodities 
which .still needs to recover from 
the w’ar-timc blight is anthracite 
coal, which continues to contain a 
quantity of slate such as renders 
the relighting of the stove a con- 
stantly-recurring necessity. When 
you are laying in your stock of 
fuel for the autumn, remember to 
include in your order a small order 
for Anthrovoids, the price of which 
is 1“^ as compared with nearly £5 a 
ton for the coal. These are made 
in egg-shaped form from compressed 
anthracite du.st, their formation 
allowing cleverly for that circula- 
tion of air among the particles of 
the fuel which is necessary for 
proper combustion. Where these 
are nsed there is no refusal on the 
part of the rake to operate the 
basket, as is the case where solid 
clinkers impede its action. 

Wbieb Way dom 
thm Wind BlowT 

If your house has an cave or a 
porch that would take a weather 
vane, you will add enormously to 
the attractiveness of its appearance 
by conferring upon it one of the 
quaint devices in copper that arc 
now to be had at prices ranging from 
^4 105 . upwards. Some of the designs* 



a more decided dome so as to accom- 
modate a greater bulk of food without 
appropriating more oven space, and in 
a variety of other details the general 
efficiency of Pyrex oven ware is being 
enhanced without any corresponding 
increase in its cost. 

AffAiast Accident 
in the Beth. 

I wrote last month concerning the 
advisability of erecting a short pole at 
the .side of the bath as a preventative 
of bath accidents. Still more efficacious 





as a means of minimising the risk of 
slipping on the highly-enamelled surface 
is the rubber mat which is being used 
for this purpose. It is of plain rubber, 
and of a suppleness which permits of its 
taking the curve of the bath at the 
bottom. It docs not in any way inter- 
fere with one's comfort, while 
affording a secure foothold. 
If your bath has a wooden 
frame you can, of course, 
have a rail fitted at the side, 
so that when entering or 
emerging you may grasp it 
for support. But such a fit- 
ment is not practical when 
" " the bath has an enamelled 
rim, since it would be a 
matter of great difficulty to 
affix it without damaging the 
enamel. 

A ChickAn 
Cra«t 

If you want a brighter 
breakfast-table I should ad- 
vise you to invest in a trio 
of the Mayfair Chicks ’* for 
the respective purposes of 
salt-cellar, pepper and mus- 
tard pots. These gay little 


A PkKTTV FLOUNCKD UNDtK-SLIP MAD« PROM 
^INCH SILK RIBBON. 

Abottt 8 y«rds of ribbon will be needed for m«blng 

The diagrtm above cbove clearly how the ribbon 
•botild be cot tod arranfed. 


birds cost 45. 6d, apiece, and 
have the most humorous 
amusing air imaginable. They 
are in brilliant colouring, as 
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befits the birds of the mo- 
ment, and are extremely well 
modelled. 

Coloiir Sohama 
Bad-room Wara. 

Further proof that we are no 
longer to be slaves to repro- 
duction " furnishing is afforded 
by the wane in popularity of 
china that is fashioned after 
old models, and Ihe marked 
vogue for tabic and toilet ware 
in self-colours such as pre- 
dominate at present in furnish- 
ing schemes. As plain tints, 
unless of pastel shades, tend in 
china to be on the garish side, 
the new sets for the bed-room 
are to a large extent being 
designed on the “ powder ” 
principle --that is to say, the 
surface is stippled in such a 
way as to give a slightly 
broken, powdered effect. Thus 
the new china in “ powder- 
blue,** “ powder - ruby.** and 
'* powder-* )range has a soft- 
ness which it would lack were 
it not treated in this manner. 
That we are intolerant of any 
disharmony in our interior fur- 



This Bak is described on mother page. 


7 feet high and measure 3 feet 
3 inches in width, are similarly 
treated. 

Tho Garden 
Taa TaUe. 

This is the time of year when 
those of us who have gardens 
feci the need of a small tea- 
table which may be brought 
ouxsidc without unduly incon- 
veniencing the domestic staff. 
The ordinary tabic with four 
legs that insist on contact with 
all in their neighbourhood docs 
not make for placidity in the 
maid who has to bring it down 
the garden path, but I imagine 
she would approve of the com- 
bination tea-tray and table at 
;£3 13s. bd. which can be 
brought to the required posi- 
tion in its tray form, and then, 
and then only, converted into 
a tabic One has but to turn 
inwards the clips at the sides 
for the tucked -away legs to 
drop into place and to form a 
perfectly rigid stand If one is 
sealed in a low chair which 
renders one unable to reach 
with ease a table of the or- 


nishmgs is exemplified by the 
fact that sets for the toilet table and 
for the early tray of tea are carried out 
to match the washstand equipment 
ICven the tray itself is of black, to 
match the rini of black which sets off 
the colour of the china To those \\li( 


tabic glass of many facets. But the new' 
reproductions of the old Jacobean ringed 
glass is somewhat in the nature of a 
novelty. Being hand -made it repro- 
duces the old glass remarkably well, and 
should find much favour with those 


dinary height, it is possible, 
by operating one of the side fitments in 
place of the two, to reduce the table's 
height. 

MniiromiiiK the 
Musculftr Work. 

It IS good to note that a good many of 


have adopted a definite colour-scheme 
for their bed -room these sets offer dis- 
tinct advantages. 

* A Piece for 
Ererythinf.** 

You cannot leasonably expect a child 
to be tidy, and to hang up his clothes and 
put awav his shoes as every virtuous 
infant should, unless you, on your side, 
give him pegs he can reach and a cup- 
board door which he can open. If you 
really want to aid him in the develop- 
ment of the very desirable quality of 
orderliness, you will certainly provide 
him with a movSt practical little wardrobe 
that I have met w^ith at the price of £16, 
which, though it stands but at the 
height of 4 feet 9 inches and is but 
\ feet in width, combines hanging 
room with drawer space and cupboard 
room. Here a small person can stow 
away his garments, his caps, his boots, 
and even enjoy himself in the process, 
for the wdiite enamelled surface with its 
pictured figures is alluring enough to 
intrigue even the most indifferent of 
youngsters and coax him into the path 
of tidiness. 

JaeolMan 

Wo have for some time had with us 
Bplendid reproductions of the Georgian 


whose dining rooms are furnished on 
Jacobean lines The ringing is in some 
instances combined w’lth a simple cut- 
ting after the manner of the later Stuart 
glasses. 

A Simple 
Pergola. 

There are few gardens, whether at- 
tached to a town or a country house, that 
would not be more picturesque it given 
a pergola, for there is no way in which 
the loveliness of the climbing rose, 
clematis, or honeysuckle can be so well 
displayed as on this form of garden 
arching. Foimerly the erection of a 
pergola has been a somewhat costh 
matter, since it has called for exactitude 
of measurement and strength of work- 
manship, two features not often to be 
met with in connection with lowness of 
cost, A four-arch pergola is, however, 
now to be achieved, complete with a 
top bar of a run of 25 feet, lor less 
than /f). The an lies cost /i apiece 
and arc exceedingly light and pretty in 
design, though sufficiently strong to be 
calculated to fare out-of-door cenditions 
with impunity. The.se, set at a distance 
of some 6 feet apart, are further 
strengthened by the longitudinal and 
secondary cross bars, sold at is, 6 d. a 
foot, already treated with solignum as a 
preservative. The arches, w’hich stand 


the modern a ppliaiKcs are devised with a 
\ lew to reducing scientifically the amount 
of muscular exertion necessary to perform 
specific operations For instance, in the 
new Hotpoint Klectric Iron a special 
thumb rest is provided, w'hich rests the 
w'rist and enables the user to guide the 
iron in such a w'ay that very little actual 
pressure is needed. The business of 
ironing pleats and tucks and gathers is 
accomplished with much less expendi- 
ture of energy than is usually associated 
with it, while the fact that the greatest 
heat is concentrated at the point of the 
iron makes for further efficiency. As no 
heat radiates upw^ard, the handle is 
always kept cool. Further, the iron has 
an attached stand which automatically 
falls into position when the iron is tipped 
on to its side, thus obviating the tiring 
necessity for continually lifting the iron 
on to a separate stand When once the 
iron is suitably hot, one can withdraw 
ihe plug attachment and continue one's 
ironing without expenditure of current. 
£i 3s. bd is its price. 

An Immersion 
Heater. 

When one is travelling it is a great 
boon to be able to heat a glass of milk 
or a little water at a moment's notice. 
A Hotpoint Electric Immersion Heater 
(which is in the shape of a long tube) 
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has only to be connected at one end ^ ith 
a switch and to be then placed in a vessel 
containing the liquid to bnng it rapidly 
to boiling point Or one can 
obtain the heater with a 
curved neck which enables 
one to use it in connection 
with sterilising vessels of shal* 
low shape, a great benefit in 
the sick-room Its pnee is 
9 S. 

The E m ena ncr 


which falls into position as soon as the 
flap IS raised, a mere touch putting the 
contrivance into action. The table is 


Mobt of us have gone 
through the disturbing expe- 
rieiue of being suddenly 
plunged into darkness 
through the failure of the gas 
or the electric current lo 
meet such a contingency, it 
IS well to be supplied with 
one of the big block candles 
that are just thne times as 
large in diameter as the 
candles we ordinanlv use 
It will be a verv welcome help 
when darkness overtakes us. 

BUck Fia«l for 
the Goft-Ftro. 

Much as I esteem the vir- 
tues of the gas fire. 1 have 
never vet been able to recon- 
cile inv St If to tiu w hite asbes- 
tos knobs that arc usually 
tmploved in thib connection 
\crv much more acceptable 
IS the *>i)ecial black fuel which 
IS now made in three sizes of 
lumps and which is very 
little diflcrcnt in appearance 
from ordinary coke This 
gives very much the appear- 
ance of a coal fire when m 
use, and, being porous, it 
abse^rbs the nuxture of gas 
and air presented to it. when 
the fire is lit, exceedingly 
well Ihe price of 5 lbs of 
the fuel IS los. 

A ColUpnblo 
Table. 

The country cottage may 
be an ideal spot from the 
point of view of the pictur- 
esque. but from the practical 
standpoint it is often far from 
ideal Its want of space and 
accommodation, in fact, may 
be quite imtxucal to comfort, 
if means are not taken to 
circumvent its limitations by 
the introduction of suitable 
furnishings In this connec- 
tion the collapsible table, that 
folds flat against the wall 
when not required, is a real 
boon The table-top, which 
IS hinged to a narrow piece 
of wood which IS screwed to 
the wall, 18 operated by means 
of an automatic support 



A ttMMKK KEOLICUB Iff STElMtO SILK. 

No. 9365. 


Pstterns for Risking the Slfp- 
Ofl Dressing Wrsp, si the top 
of the psge, end the two 
Boudoir Caps esn also be 
snpplied in one set. No. 9366. 

The shove pstterns arc Issued 
in the medium size only, 
price 7d., posuge Id. each 
extra by unsealed packet post, 
or 2d. by letter post. 


made m white wood ready for staining. 
In the three aifea, measuring respectively 
20, 23 and 26 inches in length, the width 
ol 14 mches 
remains the 
same Prices 
range from 
tor 6d. 

An Afhttslablo 

Cuik, 

A tiled 
curb, so ar- 
ranged that 
one can alter 
or rearrange 
the tiles at 
will, IS a 
novelty that 
should com- 
mend itself to 
those who like 
occasionally 
to rearrange 
their colour 
schemes or to 
move their 
furnish mgs 
from one loom 
to another 
The fitment which holds the 
tiles in position can be ob- 
tained in brass, copper, or 
oxidised silver, and the curb 
can be supplied in a variety 
of widths and lengths IMtcs 
range from £i $s 

Drumang 
Pets. 

For some obscure reason 
which only manufacturers 
may be able to explain, it is 
a more difficult matter to di'.- 
cover draimng racks for cups 
and tumblers than it is lo 
equip oneself with a simil ir 
fitment for the reception of 
plates and dishes For while 
the plate racks for scullciy 
use are to be found in a com- 
mendable vanety of dimen- 
sions, those for the smaller 
utensils restnet themselves 
to certain inelastic measure- 
ments which may or may not 
happen to suit the accommo 
dation available. In a scul- 
lery such as my own, for 
instance, where an existing 
plate-rack, a long window, a 
gas-circulator, and a series ui 
shelves leave little room foi 
a badly needed cup rack, it 
has been impossible to trac k 
to earth a specimen that will 
fit it. By dint of much re- 
search, 1 have at last dis- 
covered what many another 
housewife in a similar position 
may be glad to meet with, 
namely, single pegs to hold 
upright a cup or a tumbler. 
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made in two styles, designed respectively 
to screw on the side of the plate rack and 
on to the draining board itself. At the 
praiseworthy price of id. apiece one can 
afford to provide oneself with just as 
many as one's needs dictate. One may 
even be able to invest 2$. in the fitment, 
measuring 20 inches in length and 2 inches 
in width, which takes half-a-dozen cups 
and is fitted with a couple of glass-plates 
by which it is intended to be screwed 
at the back of the sink. Or, if you have 
a table handy, where it can rest without 
risk of damage, this long narrow rack 
will equally well stand upon it. 

We all have our hobby-horses, and I 
must confess to a weakness for racks 
being one of mine. Necessary labour I 
can face with philosophy, but that which 
can be circumvented seems to me to 
become less tolerable every time it is 
performed. Why one should dry a long 
scries of utensils after each meal with a 
cloth, which with each successive article 
becomes less fitted for its office (and if 
.someone else is performing the work it is 
almost as disturbing to be a spectator), 
when the whole dreary business may be 
simplified by allowing the law of gravita- 
tion and the simple process of evaporation 
to do the job, I do not know, seeing that 
so small an outlay will equip one with 
the necessary devices. Even the doctors 
arc on our side in the recommendation 
of racks (the profession annoys me 
sometimes when it upholds domestic 
labour as a means towards exercise and 
consequent he alth I), for the theory is 
now current that by the settling of the 
infection-carrying housefly upon washing- 
up cloths, which are subsequently rubbed 
well on to wet table articles, contamin- 
ation frequently results. 

A Cheap Knife 
Cleaner. 

Eighteenpence is the price of a very 
efficient knife-cleaner, which consists of 
a square board on which one rests the 
knife-blades and a trowel-shaped polisher 
which one runs across the steel. The 
board being lightly sprinkled from time 
to time with knife-powder, a brilliant 
polish is quickly produced by the 
friction on either side of the polishing 
surfaces, the exertion necessitated being 
considerably less than that employed in 
connection with the ordinary knife- 
boards. The board also acts as a 


sharpener, the edges being so finished 
that when it is held face downwards the 
knives may be readily given a finer 
edge on being drawn across it at right- 
angles. 

Bafaj't Bath. 

We have had many attempts at 
devising a bath for the baby which shall 
reduce the amount of exertion conse- 
quent on filling and emptying it, and 
at the same time minimise the fatigue 
attendant on bending or kneeling in the 
performance of the ablutions themselves. 
None however has, I think, been quite 
so practical as that which takes the 
form of an oblong bath which is ma^de in 
such proportions as enable it to fit just in- 
side the ordinary bath-room fitment, two 
stout metal grips at cither side keeping 
it firmly in position. Thus attached to 
the larger bath, all the splashings and 
drippings fall into the latter without 
soiling the floor, while the nurse can sit 
to her task and take her time over it 
without a subsequent backache accruing, 
liven the plumpest of babies may take 
his bath in this manner, for the fitment 
is guaranteed to support a w’eight of 
100 lbs., and we have yet to sec the 
baby of such Gargantuan proportions. 
The bath is convenient for washing baby's 
trousseau when not required by the small 
person himself. Mothers who like to 
keep their nursery arrangements entirely 
apart from those of the kitchen will 
appreciate this means of making the 
bath room the scene of the nursery 
laundering. Its price is £i is, 

A Crockery 
Grlpw 

Wlien plates are greasy, it must be hot 
and not lukewarm water that is used for 
their cleansing. But a plate that has 
been so immersed is not an easy thing 
to take hold of, so that the new Crockery 
Gripper (priced at gd.) is a useful con- 
trivance for withdrawing it from the 
basin. It is made of two pieces of wood, 
connected at the top with a strong 
spring, and lined at the base with 
leather, which prevents the crockery 
from .slipping. To most women who do 
their own work the least tolerable part 
of washing-up is often the damage that 
it spells to the hands. The gripper 
makes contact with the water unneces- 
sary. 


No More Washint Linat. 

I suppose that, however democratic 
one may pride oneself on being, we all 
have somewhere or other a strain of 
snobbery that refuses to let itself be up- 
rooted. One of my own harmless snob- 
beries takes the form of an aversion to 
clothes-lines, which somehow or other I 
associate in my mind with a social 
state of things with which I am un- 
willing to identify myself, though I 
have no doubt my prejudice is quite 
indefensible on rational grounds. The 
prejudice docs not, however, extend 
to the wooden airer that allows itself 
to be secured to a kitchen or garden 
wall, and is fitted with six adjustable 
arms measuring a couple of feet in 
length. These arms are removable, so 
that when not in use only the support 
may be left on vew. Small metal hooks 
are also provided for the suspension of 
small articles. Those who hav^e suffered 
from the difficulty of keeping a clothes- 
line taut, and at the same time resent 
its unsightliness, will probably think, as 
I do, that ys. Gd. is not too much to pay 
for this pleasing substitute. 

Hyri«ne and the Toothbrush. 

Tooth-brushes that rest on trays or 
stand in vases are apt to acquire a 
condition not at all conducive to healthi- 
ncs.s of gums. The new Hygcia Holder, 
w’hich allows the bristles to rest within 
a tube that contains disinfectant, is 
an excellent contrivance for maintain- 
ing a tooth-brush in a properly sanitary 
condition. 

A Caocada for tha 
Watering-pot. 

The ordinary watering-pot only allows 
its drops to reach the top of the plants, 
the roots and lower portions of stem 
and leav es remain, as often as not, un- 
touched by the shower. A nozzle that 
can be obtained in a variety of sizes to 
fit almost any sized spout, and which 
scatters its w'atcr in a spreading cas- 
cade form, overcomes this difficulty. It 
waters under plants, so as not to spoil 
the blossoms, and can be controlled so as 
to spread or sprinkle or spray. By its 
agency one can water downwards, for- 
wards, or sideways, and as copiously or 
slightly as one wishes. The nozzles are 
sold in enamel, galvanised iron, brass, 
and copper at prices varying from 2s. 
to 5s., acc(^ding to size and speed. 


Now Ready 
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A ParAcrhpli 
on Paint. 

In the spring a housewife's fancylightly 
turns to thoughts of paint, especially 
when she feels that the job is one which 
she may accomplish by her own unaided 
efforts. For even though the cost of 
materials has considerably declined 
since last year, yet the factor of wages 
still keeps decorating costs pretty high 
and the professional painting of a gate 
pr door may work out at a far higher 
figure than she, in her thnftiness, cares 
to contemplate. 

Now this is a distinctly do-it-yourself 
age, despite the remonstrances of those 
who counsel for women the policy of 
fsarning the wherewithal to pay the 
professional odd- jobber rather than that 
of attempting the Jill-of-all-trades atti- 
tude towards life. “ Follow your own 
profession." they say, " and thus cam 
the means to have your children pro- 
fessionally looked after, your clothes 
profesMonally made, your house pro- 
fessionally decorated, and. in fact, all 
your lU'eds professionally catered for. 
This is true economy " But we. on the 
other hand, who realise what an enor- 
mous mental relaxation a change ol 
occupation may prove, and how .stimu- 
lating it may l>e to venture ticcasionally 
into realms that arc not legitimately 
ours, know that there is a dangerous 
catch in this sjxcious argument, and that 
if we pay it over-much regard we shall 
mi-ss much pleasurable cxcursioning 
Where circumstances might possibly con- 
vert us into household drudges, were 
we not, after marriage, to follow our 
wage-earning bent, we arc right and 
wise to continue a profession, but don’t 
let us specialise* too rigidly, for that way 
lie dulncss and nerviness, and the lack 
of variety that makes f<»r indifference. 

After which small homily I will pro- 
ceed to propound the manner in w'hich 
best to bring to a successful fruition 
your plans for the spnng repainting. 
First of all, you must make up your 
mind to an initial expenditure of several 
shillings on suitable brushes of gwcl 
quality. This is just where the average 
woman is wont to effect an undesirable 
economy. She buys a cheap brush and 
it moults its hairs and spoils her paint. 
Of course, no brush, however much you 
may pay for it, is at its best till it has 
been used a few times, but the cheap 
brush is a trial all the days of its life. 

Then, secondly, you must face the 
fact that it is impossible to get satis- 
factory results unlc*ss you go to the 
trouble of washing the old paint clean 
before von apply the new. Woman, as 
a sex. likes quick results ; she is so 
enthusiastic when she undertakes a 


thing, especially if it does not happen 
to be just exactly in her usual line, that 
she is inclined to shirk the preparatory 
stages. But if she neglects to do the 
preliminary w^ashing-down, she will find 
not only that she gets streaky results, 
but that the new paint will refuse to 
harden satisfactorily, for there will be 
grease and dirt to prevent the low'cr 
film from drying. In preparing the water 
for the wash, no soda must be used, but 
just a nice lather made from a good soap- 
powder If there lie mouldings or head- 
ings, these should be scrubbed with a 
small brush to extricate any dust that 
may have settled in the grooves, and if 
former coats of paints have clogged and 
thickened in the curves, you may need 
to use a bit of pumice, moi.stencd in hot 
water, to remove the old paint. After 
this you will wa.sh dow’n again with 
plain water and let the woodwork dry 
lx‘fore you begin painting. 

The actual painting stage now reached, 
y<»u will be wise to lay ncwspajXT care- 
fully on the ground in the neighbour- 
ho<Kl of the operations so that any drops 
of paint which may fall may Iw? caught 
on thi.s rather than on linoleum or 
poh.shed floor. Also you will have at 
hand a bottle of turpentine so that 
should you in your zeal .scatter your 
paint abroad from time to time, this 
error of judgment may be corrected 
before any real damage is done. 

Now painting, to look professional, 
must be done lci.surely. You must not, 
In the Stevensonian jihrase, apply your 
paint with the " ungrudging hand of 
love," but must put it on as thinly as 
jiossiblc, so that each coat dnes pnqierly 
before the next is given. j\nd don’t 
think to hurry the bu.siness by the use 
of a dr5’ing medium, for this is b(>iind, 
if added in any quantity, to encourage 
the paint to crack and vein very' rapidly, 
and then you will have all your work to 
carry out a second time Two coats 
should be quite sufficient if you are 
repainting old colouring to the same 
tint or a darker one. If you are putting 
light paint on a darker, you may need 
three. After the first coat has been 
given, you must stop up cracks with 
a mixture of equal quantities of putty 
and wrhite lead paste, which you will 
tint to go with the paint. You’ll need 
for this an old knife, which you mu.st 
keep for such work in the future, since 
the preparation, being of a ]>oisonous 
fiiaracter, will not go well with food. 
As soon as the stopping is dry and hard 
the second coat can come along. 

If it is a window you are painting, 
you will find that by sticking strips of 
paper round the edges of the panes, you 
wiU not have so much difficulty in per- 
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suading the paint not to run on to the 
glass. Don’t be in a hurry to remove the 
strips, a little warm water will soon 
take them away when the paint has 
dried. Of course, you will need a much 
smaller brush for window-painting than 
for the doors. 

When you have squeezed the paint 
out of your brushes, soaked them well 
in turpentine, and dried them on a clean 
rag, be sure you hang them up until 
they are w’anted for the next job, for 
if you let them rest on their hairs, you 
will find they have greatly deteriorated 
when next you come to use them. Take 
care that when you buy your paint 
you are not given old st(x:k that has a 
hard deposit separated from the fluid, 
for you will never get good results in 
such a case. Cheap paints, too, arc not 
wt^rth buying : you must pay a fair price 
to ensure satisfaction. 

If jour Fittiim hajo 
Lost tliofar Lacquer. 

As you will, of course, have removed 
the door-plates from the door when 
repainting was afoot, now is the time to 
rclactpier these should they have be- 
come shabby in long servnee. Nothing 
gives a house a more out-at-elbow look 
than lingcr-platcs that have shed tlieir 
lacfjm’r. and it i.s well worth the expendi- 
ture of a little time and trouble to 
remedy this .state of affairs. I'lr.ntly, yr»u 
will scrub the fitting with strong soda- 
water, applying a little spirit of salts to 
any patches of corrosion that are not 
removed by tlie ablutions. Dry the 
metal well and place it in a warm oven 
so as to remove all traces of danqi. Then 
jioli.sh the plate with a chamois leather, 
but without polishing paste, and .slightly 
warm it before treating it with the 
lacquering .solution. Thi.s is compounded 
in the following proportions (I give you 
the recijie for a fair (juantity since, when 
relacquering one thing, it i.s advisable 
to carry out the operation at the same 
time for whatever other items may seem 
to stand in need of it)-- 

One pint of methylated spirit, a 
quarter of an ounce of anatto, a quartci 
of an ounce of saffron, and an ounce ol 
turmeric arc stirred together till the 
solution is fairly clear. It is then 
strained through a muslin, and three 
ounces of .seed lac in powdered fonn aie 
stirred into the liquid, which is placed 
over a low flame till the solid particlc.s 
have dissolved. It is then thinly brushed 
on to the metal fittings, which must be 
allowed to dry^ thoroughly before they 
arc touched. 

When once one has practically tested 
the case with which articles may be 
relacquered at home, one is not likely 
again to suffer the annoyance of bar- 



bourinR plalcs and handles tliat have lost 
their first lacquer and grown black and 
ugly in consequence. 

An loMp^ntive 
Mirror. 

If you have ever visited Florence you 
will have brought away an affectionate 
memory of the lovely frames of fruit and 
flowers in coloured pottery made by the 
Brothers Della Robbia for their plaques. 
Small reproductions of these frames are 
now to be had for the modest sum of 
8.?. bd., circular in .shape, and very 
charming in their bright fresh tones. 
It would cost but a few shillings more 
to have fitted the little circle of looking- 
glass that would convert one of these 
into a most ornamental mirror. 

The Under* Linoleum. 

Instead of putting an underfelt 
beneath your carpet, try, in.stead, a 
square of vhcap linoleum. It will feel 
soft to the tread, will not need to visit 
the carpet -beater periodically, and will 
last indefinitely. And when the carpet 
itself goes to be cleaned you will have 
in the meantime a floor covering yoj 
can live with comfortably. 

On Respecting 
One's Books. 

Most of us have our own pet method 
of testing in rough-and-ready fashion the 
character of our acquaintances. Some 
do it by observation of their gloves, their 
shoes, their ornaments, or some other 
purely extraneous detail which is sup- 
posed \<> be induativc of inward grace 
or its absence. Personally, I am inclined 
to believe that a careful study of the 
manner in which an individual cares for 
or neglects her books is likely to give a 
pretty reliable due to the type of mind 
of >\hich .she happens to be possessed. 

Apart from tlic obvious illumination 
afforded by such pernicious habits as 
tho.se of turning over pages by the inner 
and lower corners rather than by the 
uppci and outward, and of pressing open 
the back in such a way as to .snap the 
stitching, or .separate cover from con- 
tents, there is the character delineation 
that is to be derived from the observa- 
tion of carelessness in the books’ housing. 
No one who is really a lover of literature, 
as compared with a dilettante m bind- 
ings, could tollow the fashion, now con- 
siderably in vogue, of placing book- 
shelves immediately above the mantel 
piece. With the overmantel relegated 
to bygone fetishes, the designer, hard 
put to it to devise a substitute, is now 
using the space for the housing of books, 
making the decoration of the shelves a 
tcature of his scheme Books so lodged, 
however, soon show the effect of the 
constant heat, the leather perishing, 
and the leaves themselves becoming 
yellow and brittle. 

Books may be placed on shelves at the 
side of the fireplace where no heat from 


the chimney-breast can reach them, but 
never in proximity to the chimney. The 
book-lover will always care for her library 
to be within easy reach of her hand as 
she sits by her fireside, but she will be 
as much on her guard against excessive 
heat as against that other enemy to 
books— damp. While she will never 
place her bookcases in a position where 
they will receive the direct rays of the 
sun, so she will be careful not to stand 
them close up to an outer wall. Even 
should the wall not be actually defective, 
the back of the case will in wet weather 
be liable to develop a coating of mould 
which will result in a dulling and whiten- 
ing of bindings of which it will be impos- 
sible to get rid. Unless an anthracite 
stove is kept burning constantly in the 
room during damp weather, it is inad- 
visable to place bookshelves on any but 
party walls. 

Your true bibliophile, loo, clearly as 
she may realise the value of the glass- 
fronted bookcase, will not lake readily 
to this unfriendly way of disposing of 
her treasures. For her the monthly task 
of dusting the volumes will not seem 
overmuch labour to give in exchange 
for the privilege of always having her 
friends standing by, ready to lx* called 
into service at any moment. Nor will 
she be over-zealous in her clapping of 
boards again.st leaves when she takes 
them forth to tree them from the du.st, 
for she knows that even the best bound 
are apt to re.sent such violent usage 
sooner or later by a telltale split just 
inside the cover. She will just flick with 
her duster along the top edges or use a 
pair of small bellows to free them from 
the offending particles. If she can per- 
form this work in the garden or on a 
balcony so much the better. It is sur- 
prising how much dirt a book can 
accumulate in a month's time. 

Gas-fires arc not kind to books if these 
are in too close proximity, and a powder- 
ing of sui^dc or leather covers and a loss 
of colour in linen ones, will give earning 
of trouble in this connection. For those 
whose room is lighted by a gas-.stovc, 
it is a wise rule that the bookcase should 
be lodged at as great a distance as pos- 
sible. Gas-stoves do not usually radiate 
heat at a big distance, though in the 
immediate proximity this can be exceed- 
ingly fierce. 

The woman who is also a book -lover 
will want to sec her favourites disposed 
in fitting manner so that they create ;i 
picturesque and decorative effect. Most 
successfully do books seem to fit into a 
furnishing scheme when some archi- 
tectural recess can be turned into a 
home for them. It matters not how high 
the shelves may come (provided, of 
course, that they remain easily acces- 
sible), for the niche-like character of the 
arrangement will olv.iat* hca\ine5-s of 
effect. Bookshelves above a bureau have 
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an intimate friendly look, but the re- 
volving bookcase is a cumbersome bit of 
furniture that has of late deservedly 
gone out of favour. You will be able 
to deduce quite a lot from the sort of 
shelves on which the books are boused. 
1 have met with home-made specimens 
that told an eloquent tale of real intel- 
lectual devotion. 

The Decorative 
Door-plale. 

Having decided that the metal door- 
plate that needs to be poli.shed must 
go the way of all labour-making im- 
pedimenta in these severely practical 
days, .some of us have found the door- 
plate of wood that has been substituted 
rather uninteresting and umn.spiring. 
Quite by chance 1 have lighted on a >vay 
of rendenng this feature of the room 
astonishingly decorative, while, at the 
same time, no extra work is involved in 
its connection. Having recently done 
aw’ay with some most unworthy finger- 
plates of rococo brass w'hich long ago 
had lost their lacquer through the 
ministrations of an over-zealous house- 
maid, I decided on the purchase of 
plates of plain glass Though satisfied 
by the simplicity of keeping these in 
good condition, I yet found it difficult 
to reconcile myself to their utter want 
of individuality. " Here is an o])portunily 
for decorative effect,” I said to my.self, 
” and I have done nothing with it.” 
This w’as not to be borne. So one day 
1 cut to .shape some lengths of coloured 
paper and of silk, and with these 1 
experimented. The silk was difficult to 
manipulate at the back of the door-plate, 
for it frayed and stretched and generally 
behaved in disobliging fashion. One 
piece of particularly firm satin 1 did 
manage to coax into obedience, and ex- 
cellent was its effect. But on the whole 
I had far better results with the paper 
backings. Encouraged by the effect of 
a piece of gilt paper behind one of m> 
glass plates, I eventually searched out 
a shop that specialises in fancy papers 
for lining boxes and shop ” sundries." 
Here I acquired some sheets of lin-foil 
paper in beautiful blues and greens, as 
well as some pieces that simulate the 
grain of fine giey and green woods. Witli 
those 1 have secured the loveliest effects. 
The blue tin- foil has all the nidescence 
of the buttci fly-wing jewellery that is 
being worn just now, while the green 
looks like some lustrous enamel. 

vSo much for the sitting-room doors. 
For the bed-rooms I have adopted less 
luxurious cflects. One has a piece of its 
own wull-paper at the back of its door- 
plates, while another has a scrap of its 
nirlain cretonne. But in each case the 
matching of this accessory to the char- 
actei of the room has given it an import- 
ance and beauty that is seldom to be 
found in this connection. For me, in 
future, no finger-plates but those of glass. 
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She felt so differ- 
ent, as a rule ! She 
loved her neighbours 
and bore with her 
enemies and was 
kindly - scaled every 
w ay ! But this morn- 
ing, as she trudged 
up the street, every- 
thing seemed wrong. 
The children at the 
corner were skipping. 
They often skipped 
there, and though it 
wasn’t allowed, 
really, no one took 
much notice. But 
to-da>% instead of 
stepping nimbly into 
the road and hoping 
little Pr lie and Dolly 
would turn the rope 
evenly so that Fs- 
meralda could reach 
a hundred (she was 
Dtaninby j. Ptke, calling out a breath- 
less ninety -two as 
Mrs Wearem drew” near), she, Mrs Wearem, paused wuth 


When she reached her shopping-centre it was the same. 
Mr. Sprout said cheerily it was going to clear. In fact. 
he felt there was a spell of fine weather coming I She 
couldn't agree with him at all ; she hoped she wasn't a 
pessimist, but, from experience, she was certain that a 
few rays of sunshine at this hour of the morning meant 
a settled drizzle for the rest of the day I The glass was 
falling ” (she hadn’t looked at it), ** and, unless she was 
far out of her reckoning, there would be a week of un- 
settled weather ahead. And Mr. Sprout didn't try to 
press early peas on her after that, he felt it would be 
w’asted energy. 

Mr. Sponge, the baker, was covered with flour and 
hopefulness. He had made a telling speech at the local 
“ Find-the-Sunshine ” Club the previous evening, and 
he quoted extracts with the price of buns. His conver- 
sation ran on these lines : “ Yes, madam, the dough- 
nuts and ‘ seeds ’ are a penny (what a change from four 
years ago, when they were almost priceless !), and the 
* currants ' and * gingers ' are four for threepence-half- 
penny. The jam rolls are like life, madam, full of sw^eet- 
ness, if taken in the right spirit, and the home-made 
marmalade is ninepence a pound, if you return the pot ! " 

There w^asn’t much sense in some of Mr. Sponge's 
remarks, but people didn’t notice that, and said he had 
a beautiful mind. Mrs. Wearem agreed about the 
beautiful mind, as a rule. But to-day she cut Mr. 
Sponge short. She bought a stale loaf, and said every- 
thing w as stale to her mind, and didn’t he think the world 


a look of makc-way-for-me on her face and said : The 
pavement isn’t intended for a playground, children,” 
upsetting the skipping tno at the crucial approach to 
ninet\ -four. 

Naturally, she didn’t gain in popularity at tliis stage 
of her jciurney ! 

Then there was Mrs. Downenout across the road. 
Mrs Wearem knew Mrs. Downenout was out for the 
first time after 'flu She knew she had lost money in a 
business smash. She knew that the lady’s mackintosh 
was trailing a loose sleeve in the mud as it was carried 
carelessly on the wearj” one’s arm. 

What did Mrs. NN'earem do ? I'sually, she would liave 
rushed across, inquired for the poor convalescent with 
real interest ; would have given the subtle impression 
that ” money w'asn’t everj-thing ; there were heaps of 
good times coming”; and have 
snatched the bedraggled sleeve 
from slu.sh into safety, wiping it, 
if necessary, on her own clean 
handkerchief the while ! 

That w'as w'hat Mrs. Wearem 
would have done usually. To-day, 
she didn’t ! She stopped and 
looked at rows of paint-pots m 
the nearest shop-window till Mrs, 

Downenout had passed by — know”- 
ing tlial Mrs. Downenout knew” tliat 
she knew all about the ’flu and the 
money-loss, and would wonder w'hy 
Mrs. Wearem acted in such a cal- 
lous w”ay. And that was that. 


lIotlMr’s 

Hush ! Let hmr tAmmpl Twill tmootb bar Ham away, 
Thota liow naw-graTan with aach warkadhy. 

Tba datbaaliaa braka! And lull af smiidga aad slain 
Tba ''waaksag** aa a dl a d rinaing wall again! 

Tka ckimaay aaaakad ; Ika awaap waa ant al lawn ; 
Tka wind waa kigk. and blaw a aaat-elaad dawn. 

Tka iaial, an kaur taa lat% tka kutakar aaol; 

A kurriad buying af eoakad gMat tkia maaol t 

And anly wamaa knaw iaat kaw tkay Irat 
Tkai# Uttla aardid caraa kaaaamothan gat! 

I Sa lat kar alaap till wrtaklaa amaaCkad away, 
j Ska wakaa ta laugh al ruU af warkaday ! 


was full of sorrow and mourning ? 
What with the cases of sickness 
at one's very door, and the acci- 
dents one read of in the papers, 
and the tragic tales one came 
across in the magazines — ^no doubt 
founded on fact, many of them — 
she felt she wanted to creep away 
and hide herself. How that would 
mend matters she didn't explain. 
And as Mrs. Wearem was an assidu- 
ous supporter of the ** Find-the- 
Sunshine "Club, and contributed 
half-a-crown a month to the up- 
keep of its monthly leaflets (edited 


Thu SllMit Sunnoa 

Yo« nmr **lBlkBd raMnaT Mandt 
Yoa wmwar tpolM of ony croud ; 

You Boror quoriod of Bfo*c ond, 

Tkero nanttd no noed, 

Tott Boyor ekidod ibo Igr mogbl. 

Nor proBdly dBimod b kightr plaeg 
Ib *'priadplB0*’i BBd yot ypq iBiigkl 
Of kOBVOBly gVBCB. 

You paccod BloBg ItfoV workaday 

With God Mg firc t — yor ngigkkoBr bob!-* 
And bU Ikiagc colfick put Bw^, 

Yob Brod your **tMU.** 
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Uttte Bite of Evory^y 


by Mr. Sponge and radiating 
sunrays 1), Mr. Sponge won- 
dered at her» and rolled up her 
loaf in puzzled awe. 

Then Mrs. Wearem went home 
and took them off ! ** Miriam,” ^ 
she called, and Uie kindly maid 
looked at her worn face and 
exhausted frame with real un- 
derstanding. ” Miriam, take 
these shoes back to Mr. Slipper, 
and ask him to stretch them, 
if possible ! New shoes make 
me feel a perfect wreck I ' * 

And Miriam went. 


Bis WUl 


Wa Mj, "Cod’. wiU ba daiiai” 

Whoa roads sro boro 
And roiifb with frottinf eoro. 

But. ot the brook of sun. 

Do wo cnTi *”nuuik Tboot Lord; Thy will bo dono**? 

We lift o cross, 

‘‘This is God's win." fopeol, 

Tmdfint some droory street 
With Ueediat feet 


But on the sammit of some sanshino-hill. 
Where ott is f oir ond sliii. 

We foil to kneel, that happy summit won. 
Thanking His love that this. His will, he done. 


what I mean /), what scrap 
of leisure have I to write 
letters in ? 

Perliaps it would be safer to 
send a post-card and say she 
shall hear from me next week. 
If dear Laurine knew what a 
chaos it would mean if I wrote 
to-morrow, she’d understand I 
couldn’t cope with it I 


Cowmgte In 


To-morrow I 

Yes, I owe her a letter, and I fully intended writing 
last week for her birthday. Anyway, I shall do it 
to-morrow, and then she’ll get it on her wedding-day. 
I always send her a box of primroses on her wedding- 
day, but I can’t go picking primroses if I'm writing 
letters, can I ? So I shall tell her I'm sending primroses 
later on, and I'll send violets to-morrow. That is, of 
course, if I can get to the market — but I don’t see how 
1 can be expected to go to the market to buy violets if 
I'm writing letters, do you ? She asked me, months 
ago, for a blouse - pattern. I might send that to- 
morrow, only I don’t know where it is ! And how 
can I possibly look for blouse-patterns and buy violets 
in the market and write letters all at once ? It’s 
impracticable ! And then there’s the po.sting. The 
blouse-pattern might be over-weight, and by the time 
I had been to the market and bought violets and 
written letters and packed blouse-patterns, what time 
could I possibly make for going to the post-office 
to weigh parcels ? Besides — the violets ! We mustn’t 
forget they have to be packed too. Tliat means a 
box. And boxes aren’t scattered all over the house. 
A shoe-box is too big — and I haven't one if it wasn't. 
The shop at the corner would give me just the very 
thing, but how is it possible to squeeze out a quarter 
of an hour to seek for boxes when my time is fully 
engaged with finding and packing blouse - patterns, 
having them weighed, going to the market to buy 
flowers, and writing letters ? Of course, there is one 
box just suitable for sending away violets in, but that 
has a lot of loose beads in it, and if I take the beads out 
of it, where can I put them ? As you know, dear, I 
loathe untidiness ! I couldn't have beads lying all over 
the place, could I ? And by the time I’ve found a 
suitable place to keep the beads — ^and have probably 
dropped some of them and had to root round to find 
them — and have packed the violets, packed the blouse- 
pattern, been to the market, and found the pattern of 
the blouse (I seem to have mixed it all up, but you know 


Appy •ummU won. Don’t think courage went out 

this. Hit will, bo doBo. of fashion with the war. I’ll 

tell you a bit about courage, 

" - — especially woman’s courage. 

It needs courage to make 
two pounds a week do three pounds' work ! 

It needs courage to think out tasty economical dinners 
w'hen 3 ’ou’re dead tired — and people don't appreciate 
the effort you've made ! 

It need.s courage to wear an old hat to the ” At Home ” 
where folks are gay in new spnng clothes ! 

It needs courage to do the washing when you need 
laundry-money for the children's boots — and your 
hands are covered ^vith chilblains ! 

It needs courage to have plain little tea-parties with 
ordinary shop fare 
when all your friends r 

are inviting you to 1 

” Afternoons ” wffiere I 

expensive and much- | 

butte r-and -many- 
egged cakes have 
been fashioned by 
the hostess ! 

It needs courage 
to be firm and refuse 
invitations when you 
can't afford the i 

frocks, shoes, and I 

taxi-cabs entailed by , 

their acceptance ! 

It needs courage 
to sit up night after 
night with your own 
sick and keep anxi- 
ety out of sight ! 

It needs courage 
to see the bright side 
to every humdrum 
cloud 1 

And often the cour- 
ageous folks say they 
are cowards I Brave | 

homely heroines ! Drawn bf /. Pikr, 
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^The Second-Rate I.e«r Standaids and Wr A WOSfdJI OF 

Ht S6COnd*B&Ild ^ F«rchaaed Ovtaloaa TRB WOau> 


We cannot all make original discoveries. To most of 
us it seems, indeed, that the elementary principles, 
whether as regards ph\"sics or the development of the 
mind, liavc now no possible by-paths by which we could 
add to the welfare of mankind. Probably the author of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes believed that finality of know- 
ledge had been reached in liis generation, when he said : 

There is no new tiling under the sun.” But just as 
there was then, a good deal still to be learned, so we 
can feel that much more is yet to he unfolded. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, a majority have come to feel 
that they are not called upon to think out problems as 
they may arise. They represent something of the 
mentality of that Eastern potentate, who failed to under- 
stand iihy Europeans should ever want to dance when 
they might pay others to do it. It means something 
of an etTfirt to form an opinion. Why, therefore, 
trouble to do it } l^'or the expenditure of a penny or 
twojience you can buy what others express, on politics 
or poetry, on art or the amenities. Moreover, the 
purchase can be nicely adapted to the individual pre- 
dilection. Those who like always to be ‘‘ agin’ the 
(iovernment ” can suit themselves; while those who 
dread being regarded as old-fasliioned if they express 
a liking for pleasing portniits or fair landscape, can 
find the monitors who tell them exactU’ why the 
cubists and the vorticists alone are right in their 
methods. 

Were the cjuestions and problems of the highest 
importance always, on which opinion manufactured to 
order is sought, there might be something to be said 
in favour of seeking assistance. But the things that 
matter -the great issues of international understanding, 
and pn^blems of religious and social progress, for examples, 
very rarely enter at all into the interests of those unable 
to make up their own minds unaided. It is the minor 
happenings and the trivialities, the inferior affairs, in . 
fact, tliat appeaj to them, and as they cannot have 
acquaintance with all the pushful folk, or take part in 
their banalities and movements, they content themselves 
by hearing about them from others. 

The Apotheotb 
of GoMip. 

This is a point to be noticed, especially in regard to 
books. A great biography appears — a worthy record 
of the life of a man who did good in his generation, 
written by some one who had access to all the sources 
of direct information as to the subject, as in the case, 
for example, of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s study of the 
career of her father, the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Yet, outside political and cultured circles of people, 
who will give themselves the trouble to read such a book ? 
'fhey may" skim over a cursory review of it, giving 
empliasis to some detail more or less trivial, which they 
will try to remember when they w'ant to pose as well-up 
in the literature of the day. 

But wiiat they will seize upon with far more avidity 
than anything else, will be personal cliatter about the 
author. In this case it happens to be a woman. How 
does she dress ; w'hat colour does she generally wear ; 
do^ she live in London or the country ? Were it a 
man, there would be the equally irrelevant w'ondcr 


whether he plays golf or attends boxing matches ; 
whether he smokes a pipe or prefers cigarettes ? 

It is on this love of mere second-hand information 
that the second-rate determination to come to the front 
finds a most excellent lever to hand. For instance, the 
1 idy who has done something quite useless in traversing 
Europe from Brindisi to the North Cape in a few hours 
less than anyone else has achieved the feat ; or the 
dancer who can balance herself on the tips of her toes 
for a few^ seconds longer tlian anyone else ; or the man 
who has daubed some paint on to a canvas apd then 
challenges anyone to guess wliat he has depicted — such 
as these now call in the resourceful Press agent, who 
scatters paragraphs broadcast about these self-consti- 
tuted celebrities. 

Forthwith, we are told that the heroine of the flying 
journey is more interested in lovely dress than anything, 
and even as she tore along she changed her hats 
repeatedly. The ballerina is never so happy as when 
she is cooking, and no one can make such omelettes as 
hers. The puzzle-artist finds his recreation in acting 
as a railway porter. All these things are duly printed in 
some quarters, and. after much repetition of the same 
sort of tiling, many people liegin to think what clever 
and important persons they must lie wiien their doings 
are so constantly recorded. In .such way they loom into 
a brief notoriety, and mere gossip has won a triumph, 
even if a short-lived one, for them. 

DreM Through 
Intermoiluuriea. 

The big shop shows something of a novelty in its 
windows. It is not I’ans at the outset, but something 
that falls decidedly short of that, and therefore cannot 
claim a first -rank origin. The small dressmaker sees it, 
the amateur secs it, and eacli omits or adds some detail. 
The wearer, unless she possesses that instinct for what is 
right, accepts it and feels she is following quite the latest 
style, until some unhappy day when she meets what was 
the original artistry from a great designer, of which her 
own is but a faint and far-off reflection 

It is in this way that a mode can be hopelessly 
vulgarised. When exaggeration begins, the second-rate 
knows no limits, either of suitability or good taste. Tlic 
little cluster of feathers in exactly the correct place, on 
the right side of a hat of well-balanced proportions, won 
success and recognition as a pleasant vanation on the 
conventional left hand. But when the liat expanded to 
the dimensions oi a lamp sliade, with a bunch of spiky 
quills mixed with drooping co<pie-plumes, which brushed 
the clicek of the next (x:cupant of the railway or omnibus 
seat, one could only regret that the first designers could 
not protect the idea by a stringent application of the 
Copyright Act. 

In ornaments and jewellery is to be met what may be 
defined as ” the nine carat standard.” Now, with the 
semi-precious stones — as the topaz pink or yellow, the 
peridot, the amethyst, the aqua marine, and many more 
like them — it is possible to liave most charming and 
tasteful pendants, brooches, and claspi^ that are real 
and good of their kind at moderate cost. But a more 
perverted taste wants diamonds or pearls, and when it 
cannot afford these of flawless quality, it prefers the 
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•*rhm flMOBMmt* at SaeondpHand" 


inferior thing, poor of colour, defective as to shape, 
rather than be without diamonds or pearls. They are, 
in fact, the inferior examples, bearing about the same 
relation to the understood qualities of their kind as docs 
the heavily alloyed metal to the eighteen carats of 
good gold. 

In Social 
Ufa. 

Among us there are still those who maintain the old 
and the high ideals of manners and conduct, of reticence 
and refinement. But by a very large number of people 
— especially the young —it is supposed to be dowdy and 
antiquated to take them as models. Tliey are to be 
regarded merely as survivals of a time when people had 
really not learned how to enjoy themselves. 

As a consequence, we get the noisiness and vulgarity 
of the dancing hall as giving the lead in the behaviour of 
the day. The individual who wants to be conspicuous 
there must do so by a bolder defiance of the conventions 
than the rest, whether in clothes or in fox-trotting. 
The rest look on till they can follow, having thereby 
accepted as a model what it would be flattery indeed to 
estimate a‘=* even second-rate. 

If they kept their romping and their self-assertion 
within the walls of their particular hall or night-club, it 
would not very much matter. Unfortunately, they 
bring it out into the open, and perhaps there is nothing 
quite as infectious as really bad manners. They are 
repeated at second-hand, and very much further down 


Embroidery 


than that, until the general level is badly affected. 
Undiscerning imitation is responsible for more of our 
aberrations in taste and conduct than is perhaps 
always recognised. 

We have high authority for training our minds to 
dwell upon the best, without the clouding of the inter- 
vention of others. “ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things, is a 
call to exercise our own faculties of reason and intelligence 
in the directions that will lead to the best development of 
our minds. 

Cheapness — which makes many content with the 
second-hand — ^has entered into things further than the 
habits of buying. It is reflected in the facile judgment 
on matters regarding which there is only partial know- 
ledge, and it is shown in the hasty and superficial 
generalisings with which awkward subjects are dismissed. 
In the inability to recognise what is worth having, it lias 
also its influence on the minds of multitudes. A reaction 
will, it may be hoped, come into the mental attitude. 
But it will not do so wliile people are content to accept 
wliat is turned out mechanically upon a wholesale scale- 
What is expressed in the sentence. " The second-rate at 
second-hand, ' is a sardonic commentary on the mean 
standard at the outset, that has encountered the deteri- 
oration of rough liandling in its descent. 


with Seeds 


'1 HIS IS eas\ and 
very effectiv(‘, and 
it is cenamly very 
cheap. 'Jlie two 
kindsofsecdsmost 
.suitable are m«*Ion 
.st»eds and holly- 
hock seeds, and 
they look best on 
dark-colouied vel- 
vet or face-cloth. 

The melon seeds 
.should be washed 
and well dried; the 
hollyhock seeds 
should be gathered 
in dry weather 
when fully ripe. 

Trace the de- 
sign, stems and 
position of flowers only, with a white pencil, and stitch the 
seeds in place, the melon seeds with a double stitch, the 
hollyhock with a single stitch through the seed, the return 


thread fitting into 
the little notch at 
the end of the seed. 
The stems and 
centres of flowers 
can then be worked 
in silk or Star 
Sylko, light brown 
being the best col- 
our to harmonise 
with the seeds. 

As will be seen 
inFig.2,the melon 
seeds may form the 
petals of the flow- 
ers and the holly- 
hock seeds the 
leaves, or the me- 
thod may be re- 
versed, as in Fig.i. 
This embroidery is very effective for small table-covers, 
mantelpiece-covcrs, and piano-slips, and, as shown in the 
illustration (p. 491), makes a very pretty decoration for a bag. 
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I 10 . X. — THK MKI ON SFKDS FORM 1 HK 
LBAVSh, ANU TH& HOLLYHOCK SUSUS 

FIG. a.— THK HOLLYHOCK SKFDS FOR.M 
'1 HF LT AVR<i, AND THE MELON SEEDS 


THK I'KI'ALS. IHK 1‘ETALS. 


Please Order Early I 

** FLORA KLICKM ANN'S FISH COOKERY BOOK" 

It is a Unique Volume 

Price It. 6d. net By pot! It. lOd. 
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The Musical Girl who Does iom mom thmt mj 
Not Make Headway J"** 


The Editor has asked me to have a chat each month 
>^ith our musical readers, and especially with those girls 
who are anxious to improve in their pianoforte playing 
and yet are out of reach of good teachers. 

It is difficult for me to imagine, living as I do so 
near London and all its activities, that many of you are 
“ miles away from anywhere," and, if you want music, 
must make it for yourselves. Or perhaps you are not 
such miles away, but sometimes get " stuck " (what 
will the Editor say to my English ?) for w^ant of some- 
thing new' to study ; or, worst of all. are in a slough of 
despond atK>ut your technique. What is the matter ? 

Do you stiffen everywhere, in playing a quick passage ? 
That is one of our bugl>ears, isn’t it ? Now let us get 
at the beginning of things. Do you realise that stiffness 
IS becoming a thing of the past, because w'e know*^ now 
that after sending the piano-key down quickly (and 
only so far as to produce the sound, which is really very 
near (he top) we need only rest very' lightly on the key- 
surface— ju.st enough to prevent its coming up and the 
sound ceasing — so, of course, every joint from shoulder 
to finger-tip can be loose 1 What is there to prevent it ? 
The very moment the sound is produced all effort is 
over — that of our own muscles and of the hammer, for 
it has only to be delicately jerked to hit the string and 
make it vibrate, and then falls back to it.s resting-place. 

Nothing more happens even if w'e do go on pressing 
the key dow’n, and it is this pressure, or key-bed squeezing, 
which is the cause of much stiffness and ha f our troubles, 
it IS such a help to remember that as the key goes down 
the liammer jumps to the string, I believe at the same 
pace, just as if it w'cre the other end of a see-saw. So 
just remember to relax all effort immediately you have 
produced a sound, and you w’ill feel delicately poised 
and ready to make the next sound with sensitive muscles 
instead of strained ones. ' 

This must all happen for each note, of course ; but 
although it sounds complicated, it is so natural to our 
muscles and the action of the hammer that it becomes 
quite subconscious. 

Play up the scale from C to G, tliinking after each 
note, " Now, am I lightly poised on the key, and are all 
my joints flexible ? *' Move them up and down and any- 
where to see — shoulder, elbow, wrist. 

Another most valuable help is to rotate or roll the hand 
and arm slightly tow'ards each note, which brings the 
weight of the hand or arm to bear on the keys, and the 
lingers don’t feel they have quite all the responsibility. 
In the old days they used to have too much, and stiffness 
of arm really made the loud tone. 

Do not flabby, though, about the fingers ; they 
must be quite individual, and in ffrm but delicate con- 


tact with the key-surface. Rotate in this way, say, from 
C to G, a gap of five notes, just as if you were going to 
turn your hand palm upwards, and then back again 
(G to C). This becomes modified later on, but if it is 
scarcely visible, it is always there." 

If you wish to know more about all this, get The 
Child's First Steps in Piano-playing, by Tobias Matthay, 
published by Joseph Williams, Great Portland Street, 
for 3.9. It is written largely for teachers, but can 
be a great help to most of us. Also Vol. II. of the 
Pianist's First Music-Making, by Matthay and Swin- 
stead (price 2s. 6 d., from the Anglo-French Music Co., 
Baker Street. W.), gives some good simple rotary 
exercises. 

I expect you liave Beethoven’s Sonatas ? The Scherzo 
from Op 2, No. 2 in A would be a charming little solo, 
and you could practise your rotation on it. The shorter 
movements of Beethoven make less demand on one’s 
technique, very often. Do you know the Andante from 
Op. 14, No. 2 ? — a favourite of mine ; and the beautiful 
Adagio Cantabile from the " Pathetique," Op. 13 ? 
This latter is not easy, of course. Keep the semiquaver 
accompaniment quiet and subdued, and play the melody 
gently, singing along its course, with a few more degrees 
of tone, but not too prominently, like a tenor in some 
country church choir ! He is so valuable in his degree, 
but one docs not want too much of him I And a melody 
that hits you is terrible, isn’t it ? 

Do you ever think of a beautiful melody as a series 
of graceful curves, which would probably make a beauti- 
ful line on paper ? It really is like this, you know, and 
not a series of single dots or notes. One note in music 
is no good without the one that follows it and the one 
that comes before. They combine to make phrases, just 
as words do to make a sentence. One thing I so often 
have to say to a pupil (and they are never too young to 
be taught about phrasing) is this : " Where did that 
phrase end (or begin) ? You have forgotten the full- 
stop 1 " A phrase is so often four bars in length that it 
is not difficult to recognise when once you begin to look 
for it, and music is made up of phrases. Try to show in 
your playing that you are conscious of this, and know 
better than to run one phrase into another, and your 
music will be twice as intelligible as it would be otherwise. 

Perhaps I am telling you things you know already, 
but they may be news to some of you, and one can hardly 
ponder these bedrock facts too often. One of the delights 
of music to me is that one nev^ gets to the end of it. 
'There are always hundreds of new things to study, and 
the exhilarating feeling that even if I have got that 
difficult passage more into shape to«day, I shall do ever 
so much more to it to-morrow. 


Mr. VINE'S SKETCHING CLUB 

Mr. C J. Vine, to well known to our roedort, end the author of ^Tramping with a 
Colour Bojl,*' is ilarting a Rambling Sketching Club, for amateurs in or near London* 
For partknlars, write immediately to Mr. C J. Vine, c/o tbo Editor of this magasino, 
4, Bouvorie Streot, London, E.C 4. 
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A Grape Design for a Sideboard Cloth 


The grape design points are 
made first and attached to 
the ends of linen strips of 
exactly the same ^ idth which 
have been finished all round 
with d c. Then the insertion 
bands are made and attached 
to the sides. 

For these designs use Ptri- 
Lusta Crochet Cotton No. 40. 

The Pointed 
PeaeL 

Start to work at the top. 
Chain (ch) 153 fi r 49 spaces (sp). 
Follow block pattern for 12 
'rows. To drop a sp at begin- 
ning of next row si st in each of 
2 ch and in tr ch 5, tr in next 
tr. To drop a sp at end of 
row, work across to within one 
sp. Drop sp where indicated 
until point is reached. After 
last sp, * ch 3, d c in 3rd 
stitch (first angle), ch 5, skip 
1 row, d c in next angle. 
Repeat from * 12 times. Break 
off thread, lastcn in 3rd ch of 
last sp at point, and repeat 
from • as before. Work four 
pieces the same way. 



Diagram tor working the Insertion. 



^ bbK: 5" BS»iu 

M Ji . . f !■■■■ ■■■■■■ 


JB •a 

i::;.. .s* a • . . 



The pointed 
diagram is 
for working 
the Ptnele 
at each end 
ot the Cloth. 


Tho Ittaortioii 
Band. 

Work the three bands in 
the width. Start at letter 
A and continue following 
design. From B to c re- 
peat 8 times or for desired 
length. Make i r<fw of 
sp after last motif. Sew 
bands to cloth as illustrated. 
Twehe sp on each end will 
extend beyond the linen, and 
are joined to the straight edges 
of the filet pieces. 

Tho Edge. 

Work d c into sp of straight 
edges with picot on top of 
every 6th tr. Cover ch at 
slanting edges with d c, and 
work (d c, 3 p, d c) into every 
other d c of preceding row. 
Into sp at point make 3 d c, 
3 P. 3 d c. 

The insertion on this runnei 
is ‘‘uch a simple and easily- 
woiked design that it will also 
be found useful for letting into 
towel ends, curtains, and other 
household furnishings, where a 
narrow insertion is desirable. 


A Crochet Diamond 


This inlet is an effective 
substitute for Hardanger 
embroidery, and takes a 
much shorter time to work. 

A row of these diamonds, 
joined at the centre points, 
can be used as an insertion. 
A corner can be made by 
arranging a diamond os a 
square and fastening the side 
diamonds at two consecutive 
corners instead of coiners on 
each side. 



AbbroviaUent Ueod. 

Ch = chain ; d c = double 
crochet = slip stitch ; 
h tr = half treble (i.r., cotton 
over needle as for tr, cotton 
over needle again, pull loop 
through all loops together). 

Use Ardern’s Crochet 
Cotton No. 28. 

IX/ 16 ch, si St into 

2nd st from needle, 6 h tr 
over ch, *11 ch, si at into 
2nd at from needle, 6 h tr 
over ch •, repeat firom * to 
twice. 



into next 2 ch sp, 6 h tr 
over ch repeat from * to * 
twice, 

Re|)eat 2nd and 3rd rows 
5 times, then w'ork 7 h tr 
into each sp. 

The CornOT. 

Work the 2nd row into the 
4 sp at the left-hand side. 

Repeat 3rd and 2nd rows 
7 times, work 3rd row again, 
then 7 tr in each sp ; there 
should now be 12 sc|uares 
across the edge from last 
corner. Repeat from begin- 
ning of corner iw ice. 

Work the 2nd row into 
the side sp as usual for the 
3rd corner, then 3rd and 
2nd rows twice. 

Join to the beginning of 
the diamond while working 
the last 2nd row, i.c., * i ch, 
si st into end of 1st bar, 
6 h tr over next sp *, repeat 
firom ♦ to * 3 times, si st into 
end of ch the 3rd time. 

Work 7 h tr into each sp 


2 ful R<no, —In usual way, ^ 2 ch, 6 h tr 3«f Ro/w . — From left to right : 14 ch, of the inside of the diamond, si st to 1st h tr, 
over sp ♦, repeat from ♦ to ♦ 3 times. si st into a ch sp, 6 h tr over ch,* 9 ch, si st fioten off. 
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Underwear Patterns Pretty and Practical 


Paper Pat* 
temsy price 
7d. each, 
pottage Id. 
each extra 
by oBtealed 
packet potty 
or 2d* by 
letter pott 



Addrett to 
the ** Girl’t 
Own” Path- 
ion Editor, 4, 
Bouver i e 
Street, Fleet 
Street, Lon* 
don, E.C. 4. 



DRESS'<iHIEl D 
BOniCE. 


A SQUARR'NBCKED 
NIGH‘1 GOWN. 


STRAlGHT-TOPri.n 

CAMISOLE. 


No. 0367. No. 0368. No. 0360. 

Each In sizes for 36 and 40 inches bust measurement. 


A SIEP-IN CHEMISE AND 
ONB'PIBCE KNICKERS. 

No. 0371. 

In sizes for 24. 26 and 28 Inches 
waist measurement. 


If you mount your dress-shields on 
to a little net bodice made from 
our Pattern No. 9367, there will 
be no danger of their slipping out 
of position. 




SILK CAMI-KMCKRRS WITH 
UNDER'LRG OPENING. 

No. 0370. 

In sizes for 26 and 30 Inches 
waist measurement. 


A SUMMER COMBINATION WITH 
OPEN KNICKERS. 

No. 0372. 

In sizes for 34, 36 and 38 inches 
bust measurement. 


The simple little straight-topped 
designs for Chemises and Com- 
binations, as illustrated on this 
page, are most desirable for 
summer wear. 
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The Lost MS. 


There was a long, long silence. 

Guy got hold of one of Mary 
Meadows’ plump little hands and 
held it lightly, but he did not 
look at her ; at last he pressed 
his face downward upon her arm 
and shook his head. She ben/ 
over him and kissed the short 
light hair, and then smoothed it 
with her free hand. 

** Won’t you, won’t you marry 
me ? ” she asked rather breathlessly. 

Guy was speaking with his face buried 
still, and his voice came muffled. 

" I can’t, Mousie ! I can’t I I've made 
a hash of everything. There's no going 
back.” 

” I know about the money, but we’ll 
weather that. I have plenty, you know. 
What docs it matter which of us has it ? ” 

” It’s not altogether that ; though, if 
I hadn’t played the goat, it might not 
have been so difficult, so impossible as 
St is. 1 am an outcast, a pariah. Mousie, 
if you knew what I’ve done you would 
go away from me and never come near 
me again.” 

” Tell me and see.” 

” I can’t.” 

” Then I don’t believe in this terrible 
thing.” 

He raised his face and his breath came 
thick and short. 

” I forged I ” he gasped ; " I forged ! 
1 added more on to a cheque of Violet’s 
for my own use ; I forged her initials, 
and the bank passed it without ques- 
tion. And this when she has been more 
generous to me than any sister has ever 
been to a brother. I deserve to be flayed 
and set up in the market-place. The world 
of decent men and women h.-is no place 
for such as me. Directly Fm strong 
enough Fm going to send in my papers 
and go out to Australia and begin to 
earn an honest living.” 

•’Fllgotoo.” 

” You are not cursing me I ” he asked 
wonderingly. ” Why, even Violet, brick 
that she is, was so taken aback when she 
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Chapttn XiniX. (continued) tO Z3C. 

heard what I had done that she could 
not speak to me.” 

” I don't think we'll argue about it,”, 
said Mary. ” Fm no good at arguing. 
Anyway, instead of going to Australia 
just at once, I think we’ll try Switzerland 
lir'^t, if you don’t nund.” 

Chaptw XXL 

"A Bott^eUer.” 

” A DOOM ? A real boom ? A best- 
seller ? It’s incredibly, Hawke.” 

It was Mr, Watson who spoke, and 
his partner thought he had never seen 
him with that expression before. Mr. 
W^atson’s grave face was curved into 
lines that made him look almost fatuous, 
like a great baby. His expression of 
mingled incredulity, delight, and wonder 
was so droll that it made Hawke smile. 

” Smith has just sent in a ' double 
repeat * order,” Hawke answered. 

” They had three hundred to start with. 
Smaller repeat orders are raining in 
through the telephone. Seems as if wc 
couldn’t get the copies of The Comedy 
called Life out quick enough,” 

As he spoke there was a hast^^' tap 
at the door of their private room, and 
Bretherton entered ; Bretherton, with 
his hair disordered, his face agleam. 
He was holding a telegram in his hand. 

” Sorby, of Manchester, has got through 
a trunk call, to order hve hundred,” he 
said excitedly. ” We can’t do it, we’re 
out already.” 

It was pathetic to see how unprepared 
they were, this sober ten which had 
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walked evenly all its days and 
had not a notion how to deal 
with a boom when they got it ! 
It was like normal parents over- 
powered by a bouncing giant child 
that would not be satisfied ! 

” I ordered a first edition of 
three thousand,” said Hawko 
rather wistfully, ” and half of 
those were bound. When the 
movement made itself felt yester- 
day, I had the binders telephoned to, 
to go ahead with the rest, but they 
won’t be in for a day or so.” He opened 
the telegram Bretherton tendered, and 
slumped into his chair. ” Here's Menzies, 
of Edinburgh, shouting for five hun- 
dred,” he cried. 

Watson began to laugh. 

” It's only a ripple of what will 
come,” he said; ” but it’s rather ovei- 
whelming. W'c’re not like that fellow 
Perkins, who says as a usual thing that 
he publishes twenty thousand of any 
ordinary novel, and two hundred thou- 
sand of those he tlunks well of. Get the 
printers to work as fast as you can, 
Bretherton, and we must hold the book- 
sellers up meantime. When the bound 
copies come in, distribute evenly, not 
filling any whole order at once.” 

The whole office was buzzing with the 
wonderful news. Here at long last, in 
this quiet backwater, the tide was 
swelling, and it promised to be a tidal 
wave ! Orders poured in, booksellers 
screamed for fulfilment of their orders, 
telegraph boys kept the doors a-swing. 
It was amazing ! 

” Whatever makes a book sell like 
that ? How do they hear of it ? Who 
tells them ? ” Elsie Walker asked, after 
having been occupied the greater part 
of the day in typing out letters promising 
a fulfilment of orders as soon as possible. 

Evie was thoroughly enjoying herself. 
She alone was the mainspring of the 
turmoil, and no one knew it ! But for 
her the firm would never have had the 
chance of handling this great book. It 
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was to her they owed it ! She gloried in 
it, and had not the least desire in the 
world to give her secret away ; that 
would take the bloom off it. What 
amused her most was to see letters 
directed to the author, care of the 
publishers, lying on the side table to 
be re-directed to that little shop at the 
comer. One day at lunch-time Mr. 
Hawke came down, and finding that 
nearly all the typists except Evie had 
gone out for lunch, he asked her to take 
down a letter for him. It was to the un- 
known author Ernest Givern, and ran ; — 

" Dear Sir, — Wc are sure you must 
lia\e gathered from the dail}" press the 
welcome the public has given to your 
work. We are happy to be able to tell 
you that the sale is going very well 
indeed, a second edition being alrcadj’^ 
called for within a week of publication. 
In these circumstances we think it only 
fair to you to fon;\’ard a cheque in ad- 
vance on account of royalties, though 
that was not in the agreement. We have 
jdeasure. therefore, in enclosing a cheque 

for ’ (" Ah. hum. just leave the 

amount blank. Miss (ilennan.”) 

“ Wc need hardly say we shall be 
glad to see any further work of 
yours that may be in hand, and 
suggest that no time should be lost 
in following up the first success. We 
shall l)e able to offer you ev’cn more 
liberal terms in the case of the 
second book than for the first." 


This was delightful ! And when 
Exie oj>ened the letter that evening 
in her owm room, she found the 
cheque and the figure filled in for 
£^oo ; even in their anxiety to secure 
the author's next work, the firm 
knew’ how to restrain their too im- 
pulsive generosity of spirit ! 

All this correspondence was, of 
course, at once sent on, with the 
cheque, to Comehither, and Evie 
pictured Mrs. Maconochie reading it, 
with a great deal of pleasure. She 
had subscribed to a news-cutting 
agency, and read with a kind of 
w’istful longing the columns that 
were devoted to the book. Some of 
them criticised it, some dissected it, 
but all treated it as a w’ork of first- 
class literary importance 

The summer had sped away very 
quietly. Violet had made no move 
to get in touch with her cousin. 
She had simply postponed it from 
time to time. Evie had gone down 
to Crossways for the fortnight's 
holiday allowed by the firm, and 
there she had heard " all the news " 
from Miss Travers. Guy had been 
convalescent along time, and had then 
married the actress Mary Mejidows 
very quietly, and they liad gone to 


Switzerland for the honeymoon. Miss 
Travers showed Evie Violet's letter. The 
moment Evie saw it she knew that Violet 
was touched by something, that her pride 
was broken. She wrote almost humbly, 
and without that note of arrogance 
which some of her letters had shown to 
the guardian of her girlhood. She had 
never been as affectionate as Evie was, 
but she was evidently most anxious 
to explain to Georgy that this was the 
best possible piece of good luck for Guy. 
That Mary Meadows was one of the best 
women she knew ; that the pair were 
genuinely devoted to each other ; and 
that Mary’s conduct had been irre- 
proachable. 

But though the letter was more 
considerate, and certainly longer, than 
those Violet usually wrote, there was 
a worried note running through it. 
That, also, Evie noticed at once. Violet 
was not happy ! It w’as most natural 
that she should have been w'orn by her 
anxiety about Guy, but that w’as now at 
an end, and she was evidently rejoiced at 
his marriage. What, then, was troubling 


her ? It was entirely natural that Evie 
should think the trouble had to do with 
herself, but she did not tell Miss Travers 
that. 

The old lady had softened as she grew 
older. Old age invariably acts in one of 
two directions — people do not remain 
the same : they become more vinegary 
and acid, or more mellow, as years 
advance ; and the latter had happened in 
the case of Miss Travers. Evie remem- 
bered having been very much in awe of 
her as a child ; and truly Georgy had 
been a martinet in the matter of punc- 
tuality for meals or clean finger-nails, 
but she had softened altogether now, 
and clung to Evie with pathetic affection. 
She had felt Dick's loss very much, for 
though she had been rigidly just in 
concealing it, Evie and Dick had always 
liecn her favourites in the school-room 
days. 

What really worried Violet was her 
engagement. She w’as deeply in love 
with Leslie Hawke, and she had not the 
least doubt that he loved her equally, 
but for all that matters were strained 
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between them. When first Guy had been 
ill, Violet had exclaimed impetuously 
to her lover that the marriage must 
be indefinitely postponed, that for the 
time she would think of nothing but 
her brother. Leslie had, of course, 
acquiesced ; that was all right, but as 
Guy drew slowly towards convalescence, 
Violet had expected that Leslie would 
urge on her his desire to have the 
wedding as soon as possible. Every 
time she met him she had expected him 
to suggest something of the sort. At 
first she put it down to his delicacy that 
he did not take up the subject, but at 
last she grew piqued. She was accus- 
tomed to being eagerly sought after, 
and it was she who had always been 
the one to draw back, if any receding 
there had to be. In her great love for 
i-eslie she had made excuses for him, 
and had even gone so far as to put forth 
feelers as to the advisability of having 
the ceremony soon, so that his summer 
holiday would coincide with the honey- 
moon. 

But to her dismay he had not seemed 
to take any heed of the suggestion. At 
another time he had intimated that 
affairs were so pressing at the office 
that he might not be able to get away 
at all this summer. Violet would in any 
ciise have been wounded by this want of 
ardour, but when she remembered her 
own part in bringing about the engage- 
ment, it made her positively ill. Once 
or twice she had felt it was not to be 
borne, and she had almost flared out at 
him, breaking off the engagement; but 
she had never quite done so — she, who 
was so autocratic with most people, 
found a new submission in her associa- 
tion with the man she loved. 

All this had preyed upon her mind the 
more because she had been compara- 
tively solitary. Guy's illness had been a 
natural excuse for refusing the many 
invitations sent her long beforehand 
for such society functions as Goodwood 
and Cowes week. Everyone had quite 
understood that, and many messages of 
sympathy had rained in on her. Violet 
had found the excuse convenient, be- 
cause she had been fully prepared to 
refuse everything in any case, as she 
expected that before the season ended 
she and Leslie Hawke would have been 
married and away. 

Now that the newly-married Captain 
and Mrs. Comford had gone off to the 
Continent, and almost all the friends 
Violet had made in London were off 
to join house-parties in various places, 
she was desperately lonely and un- 
settled. She was learning in a hard 
school, but with a wonderful teacher — 
a teacher whose name is Love. Those 
whose natures are deep enough to 
receive his teaching learn what must 
ever remain a sealed book to many. 

Leslie Hawke, for his part, was almost 


as unhappy as she. Again, during the 
summer, he had been on the point of 
telling her about the unsatisfactory 
position of the firm's finances. When he 
had first met her he had been in a secure 
if not a brilliant position. Since then 
the firm had gone down the hill. The 
enormous wage bill, screwed up by 
pressure past all comparison with the 
value of the work done ; the enormous 
cost of all materials, due to the high 
wages in other trades ; and the ruinous 
strikes had eaten away any possible 
margin of profit, and made it impos- 
sible to maintain an economically 
sound position. For the public refused 
to buy books brought out at far above 
a price to which they were accustomed ; 
the book-buying .section of the public 
was just that hardest hit by the enor- 
mous taxes and loss of dividends, and, 
to put it shortly, as Hawke had more 
than once remarked, “ There was 
nothing in it." He and Watson would 
have been better off as one of their own 
wage-earners, but if every one was 
going to turn into a wage-earning 
employee, who was going to pay the 
wages ? 

Hawke had once contemplated a 
way out by means of Violet's money, 
but that was when he still thought 
he would have a fair income of his own, 
though nothing in comparison with 
hers. The half-yearly balance sheet had 
shown him, however, that pi^fits were 
non-existent. He had nothing he could 
call an income, and until matters 
improved it would be simply a case of 
holding on. How, then, could he bring 
himself to marry Violet without en- 
lightening her ? But that enlightenment 
was just what he felt to be so difficult. 
He shrank from it lest she should show 
him, by the slightest hint, that she 
thought him a fortune hunter. 

Then, suddenly, had come this great 
chance — that rare find, a best-seller, 
and a best-seller of fine quality that 
would enhance and not lower the firm's 
reputation. The firm were the envied 
of all their brethren in the trade. This 
book alone, with its re-establishment of 
credit, its actual profits — for, as every- 
one knows, the book that pays is one 
that runs into sufficient editions to make 
the " overhead ’ charges dwindle into 
insignificance — was salvation ! There 
could be no doubt that, on the strength 
of it alone, the firm would be able to 
show a clear balance sheet. If they 
could secure a successor, no matter of 
what quality — anything with the same 
name on the title-page would sell — they 
would once more be in a flourishing 
position, and by the following year the 
worst of the trade depression might be 
past. 

Evie did not, of course, realise all 
this, but she saw that the whole office 
was revived, that things were humming, 
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and that both the partners looked 
years younger. And it was all due 
to her I 

One evening in September, when she 
arrived at her room and unlocked the 
door, she found a letter lying there 
which had been pushed in underneath 
by the landlady. It was addressed to 
her by name, and sent through Messrs. 
Buyer, who had re-directed it. Her own 
book was still a sore spot in her con- 
sciousness ! She could not bear to think 
of it ! She was so ashamed of it she had 
never mentioned it to anyone. So she 
flung the letter down, and made her 
preparations for the evening meal before 
opening it. WTien she had done so, and 
read it, the room swam round her ; 
she caught at the back of a chair, and, 
missing it, slipped to the floor, over- 
powered by a horrible faintness. With 
a feeble effort she brushed aw^ay the 
wool-hke clouds that were closing in 
on her, and pulling herself together, 
read it again. 

It was from one of the great sea- 
men's hospitals in the East-end, and 
ran : — 

" Dear Madam, — I am taking a great 
liberty in writing to you thus, but feel 
that the matter is urgent. There came 
here under my charge as medical officer, 
a young sailor suffering from a bad 
attack of pneumonia. When he got better 
he talked quite normally and naturally, 
but there seemed something odd about 
him. At length I discovered that, at some 
date unknown, possibly during the war, 
he had suffered from some injury which 
had completely wiped out his memory ; 
he is, in fact, one of those pitiable cases 
of lost identity. He could give me no 
clue, tell me nothing of his past, except 
the immediate past, where, it appears, 
he has worked his way before the mast 
from some eastern port. In spite of 
his worn hands and ordinary seaman's 
clothes, however, I am sure that he is of 
the officer-class by birth . Only yesterday 
I found him in a different mood ; his 
eyes were bright, his manner extra- 
ordinaiily vivacious. He had picked up 
one of the novels kind folk send here 
for the patients, and pointed to the name, 
* Evie Glenn'in,' on the title-page, with 
the greatest interest. The name of the 
book is Honour he j ore All. When I ques- 
tioned him as to the effect the name made 
on him, he could tell me nothing, but 
he refused to part with the book, and 
hugged it to him. As he is to be dis- 
charged, cured, on Saturday morning. 
1 am writing to you through your pub- 
lishers. I wonder whether, during the 
war, any relative or friend of yours 
answ’ering tc this description was posted 
as ‘ missing.' This possibility has only 
just occurred to me. 

" Yours truly, 

'* Henry Jones." 
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Dick ! It was Dick 1 He had lost his memory f 
But he was alive / And he had been found 
through her miserable book ! In an instant the 
book became glorified past all telling. Evie 
seized a copy of it and kissed it fervently. He 
had known her name, therefore the moment he 
saw her he would know' her ; his mcmor>' would 
be restored, and all would be well I 
The letter had been posted on Thursday, 
and it was now Friday night. Dick was leaving 
the hospital on Saturday morning. There was 
no time to be lost. Lucky, indeed, that ;Mr. 
Buyer had not delayed in forwarding that price- 
less letter. Evde immediately wrote two, one 
to the office, saying that urgent private afiairs 
would prevent her turning up next morning, 
and another to the doctor, saying she was coming 
down as early as she could manage to the hospital 
and that she had eveiy' reason to believe the man 
descril)ed w'as her cousin. 


Chaptw ZX. 

Tbe BitUnr Cup. 

Violet was alone at Knigbtsbridge. She was 
m that long, beautifully furni&hed room W’hich 
she had occupied less than two year^, yet w'hich 
had seen more of her real life, her heartfelt joys 
and sorrow's, than any other Here she had 
come in her girlish arrogance, believing the world 
at her feet. Here she had her triumphs when 
men the w'orld accounted matrimonial prizes 
had come to plead for her liand. Here had she 
learnt the emptiness of those foolish ambitions, 
and had the sense to throw them aside in ex- 
change for the prospect of that mating of heart 
and ilisposition from which alone true marriage 
can ari>e 

Here she had suffered hcartrendiilg anxiety 
over her brother, and drunk the bitter cup of 
the knowledge of his misdoing. That was a 
wound she would never get over. She had for- 
given Guv , It was, indeed, no question of for- 
giveness, but the wound would ever be a scar 
on her consciousness ; in some w'ay the shame 
of It seemed hers also. Here she had felt, also, 
the anxiety when she found that the wealth 
she had fancied so boundless was melting like 
snow before her extravagances ; and again she 
had been buoyed up on the crest of the belief 
tliat the fortune she had inherited would be as 
nothing compared w'ith that she was going to 
receive from her venture in ' Houses for 
Hundreds." 

But, lately, the shadow’s had darkened ; she 
had worried terribly over her fiancSs altitude ; 
the " something " which had come between 
them ; the deadlock they seemed to have 
arrived at, which neither could trust themselves 
to break through ; and on the top of it came the 
stirring of a terrible calamity. She had received 
an urgent letter from the youngest of the three 
partners in Houses for Hundreds," asking for 
a personal interview immediately, and hinting 
at disaster. Even now she was expecting him, 
and he came punctual to time. The moment he 
entered she noticed that he looked very ill, but 
fhc was favourably impressed, as everyone was, 
by his candid face and evident sincerity. He 
had hardly sat down before he began pouring 
out a terrible story. The stuff he bad invented 



of which he had been so proud, had begun to 
crumble in an altogether unexpected manner. 
At first he had discounted the stories about it, 
but he had been down to the place where the 
colony was growing, and he feared there was 
no doubt about it. In some fiendish way, this 
material, which seemed so entirely durable and 
impenetrable, seemed to lose its vitality after 
it had been in use a certain number of months, 
and simply crumbled away. The odd thing was 
that it was exactly after the same lapse of 
time in every case. The houses were collapsing 
exactly in the order in which they had been 
built. They were, in fact, disintegrating one 
after another with a monotonous regularity, 
alter being exposed to the influence of the air 
for six months or so. It was possible that some- 
thing might be found to meet this defect, but 
there was no time. These people were houseless 
and clamouring. Daimon said he had managed 
to find accommodation for one or two of the 
families at first, promising on behalf of the 
Company that expenses would be paid, but the 
matter had assumed monstrous proportions, 
and was past all coping with. It was like a crack 
in a dam which was widening every day, for, 
as the building had proceeded, the rate of houses 
a week was increased, and so daily now a greater 
iiiimlH*r of them were falling into ruin. 

When he slopped, breathless, having poured 
out all this at top speed, Violet sat stunned. 
When she recovered enough to speak, she asked — 

" But what i.s Mr. Mosley doing ? " 

The young man raised a haggard face. 

" That's the worst. I hardly dare tell you f 
Mosley's gone. He sent me down there to report, 
and that was natural enough, seeing it came in 
my department, but when I returned to London 
he w'as not there. He had left a note saying he 
was arranging for further financial help to tide 
us over the difficulty ; but that was yesterday, 
and he has not turned up. I believe"— he 
stopped — " he's bunked I " he burst out. " Yes, 
bunked with all the funds he can lay hands on. 
I came straight to you, but we must put the 
police on his track." 

" There was no letter from him, no explana- 
tion, at the office this morning ? " Violet asked, 
w'hitc-lippcd. " You’ve been there, I suppose ? " 

" Nothing from him. Plenty else," he answered 
drily, and, opening a bag he carried, he poured 
out on the floor a number of long envelopes. 

" What are they ? " Violet asked, with a 
presage of coming disaster upon her worse than 
anything yet. 

" They arc sueing us for damages," he said, 
turning them over. " Hundreds of them." 

Even V'lolet, little as she knew of business, 
realised wliat a gulf yawned here I She was the 
third partner, Mosley had " bunked," Daimon 
had nothing. In the gulf that opened at her feet 
she saw swallowed up, not only the miserable 
^20,000 she had invested — how glad she would 
have been to get off with that now I — but 
probably every penny she possessed. 

" What do they claim damages for ? " she 
a.sked, more to gain time to think than, for 
anything else. 

" Well, of course, primarily, they want back 
the money they paid for having their houses 
built ; secondly, they say the stuff has had some 



evil effect on their furniture. As it crumbled, 
a fine powder or slime settled on everything and 
ruined it ; they brushed it off and it came again ; 
and then the walls began to go. You never saw 
such an appalling mess in your life/' Daimon 
added frankly. " Some of the towns ruined in 
Franco compare with it — nothing else. I want 
just to stand up and be shot against a wall. It 
would be a relief. Yet how was I to know ? 
It's a diabolical trick of the hend." 

“ You won't — you won't run away too, 
and leave me to face it ? " Violet asked, her 
lips trembling. 

" No, I sha'n't run away," he assured her. 
He stood up and walked to the window, with 
his hands in his pockets and his back to her. 
and then he came back and cleared liis throat. 
" It's you, it’s you,” he broke out, " that I 
can't get over I All these other people — oh, I’m 
sorry enough, but they'll have their pound of 
flesh and a lot to talk about into the bargain ; 
but you, Miss Cornford, I've ruined you I " 

" We're partners," she said simply. " We 
both belie vtd in it." 

Then she went to the telephone and rang up 
Leslie Hawke, and asked him to come round 
immediately, without telling him why. He was 
cl business man ; he would tell them what to do. 

The call came in the middle of his triumph 
over the success of Mrs. Maconochie's book, and 
he leapt into a taxicab without delay, and drove 
instantly to Knightsbridge, radiant with plea- 
sure. At last he could feel the ground beneath 
his feet again I What he had, or ever w'ould 
have, could, of course, never compare with what 
Violet had, still, it would he sufficient to save 
liis .self-respect Thus he arrived. 

Never in her life had Violet felt so ashamed 
of herself, as she poured out the story of her 
imbecility, supplemented by the facts that 
Daimon could give. 

Leslie Hawke was absolutely dumbfounded by 
it He had belonged to a cautious firm all his 
business life. He had known that people took 
mad risks, and gambled wdth money ; he had 
heard of the confidence trick, and rotten invest- 
ments, but that anyone of brain and sense 
could launch out, in company with a man such 
as Mosley was described to be, without any 
in(]uiries or any legal advice, could let them- 
selves in lor what w^as practically an unlimited 
liability, was too astounding to be believed. 

The last vestige of Violet's self-confidence 
crumbled when she saw his face as the tale w«as 
unfolded. He did his best to conceal his opinion, 
but it was impossible to hide what he thought 
altogether. She felt to the bottom of her heart 
that he thought her a pitiful fool. 

• He was, of course, very far from feeling that. 
At the moment, could she only have knowm it, 
he loved her as he had never loved her before. 
Leslie Hawke was virile, and enormously as he 
had admired Violet in her strength and untouch- 
ableness, she appealed to him more than cmt 
now that she had shown such intensely feminine 
ignorance and folly. He could not express 
anything of this before Daimon, and his whole 
mind was naturally bent on any means of 
saving something out of the ruin before it went 
farther. With that end he explained to Violet 
that he would have to be her representative and 



go off at once with Daimon to the offices of the 
Company. They would get legal advice, put the 
police on Mosley's track, and do the hundred and 
one other urgent things that cried aloud to be 
done. 

The comfort of feeling his strong hand taking 
over her trouble was great to Violet, but she 
could not look at him. She, who had always 
taken a proud stand, was humiliated so that she 
could have cried aloud. 

But Hawke was master of the situation. 

" Go on down, Daimon," he said at last. 
" I’ll follow you in a minute.” 

No sooner had the door shut than — 

" Violet I " he said; and she came to him. 

" I break it off," she sobbed, burying her face 
in the front of his waistcoat. “ I've done with 
you. I've known for a long time past you did 
not really want to marry me, and now I free 
you. Go and leave me." Yet all the time she 
spoke she held on so tightly to the lapels of his 
coat that he could not piossibly have broken 
away even if he had wished to take her literally. 

He laughed tenderly. 

" All reason for delaying the marriage is 
at an end." he said gently. " It’s true 1 have 
felt as you say, and why ** Because you were rich 
and I was comparatively poor. Now you will 
not be so overpoweringly rich any more, and 
I am much better off than I thought possible 
this time last week, so let us marry to-morrow." 

Violet gave a great sigh of content. 

" Is it true, Leslie ? " she murmured. " You 
really do want me for myself, not my money ? 
Oh, how I'v'e agonised and fought over it. 
I said, ' I know he is true and straight, he loves 
me, he has said so, he is no fortune-hunter,' but 
then you delayed and held back, and m my 
torment I told myself, ‘ He docs not love you. 
He has made up his mind to marry you as you 
made it so easy for him, but he cannot bnng 
himself to carry it through because he is not 
really in love with you.' And each time the battle 
raged my trust in you won. I said, ' I knew 
ho IS a true man ! ’ And yet it came again and 
again I I have been worn out " 

" My poor little girl ! Never mind, it's all 
clear now. I'll come again with good news, but 
I must go at once and save what I can of your 
fortune, so that if ever you get exasperated with 
me beyond measure, when we're marned, you ma>* 
still fling it at me that I'm a fortune-hunter ! " 

That day seemed an eternity to Violet. She 
could ni t go out, she could not stay in. So she 
wandered up and down, up and down the strip 
of grass at the back of the house. Leslie Hawke 
rang her up cheerily on the telephone, and said 
it was undoubted that Mosley had gone, and 
had taken a considerable amount of money witii 
him which he had drawn from the bank, but 
they had every hope of catching him, as they 
were on his tracks. 

Violet went up^^tairs to have tea, somewhat 
comforted. She had hardly sat down when she 
heard the bell ring. Then there was a sound of 
feet on the stairs. She rose, flushed with vexation. 

" Who can* it be ? " she exclaimed ; 
but even as she said it the door opened, 
and Evie stood there, with an inde- con* 
scribable expression on her face, and tin* 
behind her was a young man. uecL 
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D3rttlng with Natural Dsras 


The following recipes for grey dyes 

for woollens are 

useful and inexpensive — 

Mouse Grey — 

Ground logi^’ood chips 

4 

parts 

Sulphate of iron 

I 

part 

Sulphate of copper . 

I 

part 

Brownti>h Grey — 

Nut gall ..... 

I 

part 

Sulphate of iron 

I 

part 

Alum ... 

1 

part 

Biueii>h Grey — 

Nut gall ..... 

I 

part 

Ground logw^ood chips 

I 

part 

Sulphate of copper . 

1 

part 

YelloiL'ish Grey — 

fustic chips, ground 

2 

parts 

Nut-gall ... 

I 

part 

Sulphate of iron 

I 

part 

Smoke Grey — 

Ebony chips, ground 

5 

parts 


Brazil chips, ground . . . parts 

Nut-gall 1 part 

Sulpliate of iron . . . 2^ parts 

The percentage of dye to be used depends in every 
case on the depth of the tone desired, and this the 
dyer must deade for himself. 

In these articles I trust I have succeeded in showing 
that very beautiful colours and fast dyes can still be 
obtained from the natural dye-stuffs, which were used 
in by-gone centuries in the production of masterpieces 
of fine colour by the tapestry workers of France and 
Flanders, the damask weavers of Venice, the embroiderers 
of Japan, and the woollen pinners of Roubaix and 
Lille ; that they can be produ^d at home, in a cooking- 
pot, in an infinitude of tints, which no money can buy ; 
and more, that on mastering the simple scientific 
principles of the art, and recognising the necessity of 
forming an insoluble lac in the fibre of the material 
by the combination of a suitable metallic salt with 
the natural dye base, the dyer may evolve a number of 
fresh dyes and original tints, and thereby enjoy the 
power of creating some new thing. 
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RAMBLER ROSES AND IVV>LBAVED 
OEKANIUMS. 


Photo hy 
W. M. Dodson, 


The Instincts 
of Flowers 


A GardM 
Meditation 


By 

ntANK GARTH 


When we speak of the intelligence of flowers we probably 
assume too much and press too closely the analogy 
l>etween the activities of flowers and the conduct of men. 
Vet language, Irtic and adequate, to describe what 
Nature reveals is difficult to find. Our explanations are 
at best picturesque and inadequate. 

And though it may seem an exaggeration to speak 
of consciousness as intelligence in flowers, there is some- 
thing about them analogous to these “ powers in man — 
something most remarkable that makes a garden very 
impressive. 

The flowers, and even the weeds, in our gardens are 
marvellously equipped. They appear to have an almost 
uncanny understanding They have a heritage of racial 
“ wisdom," some of which is common to the race, and 
some is peculiar to a species. There is no species that 
has not its own family treasures, a wealth of experience 
stored for the welfare of the clan. 

In the elemental ways of growth most seeds proceed 
alike. Radicle and plumule, rootage and leafage charac- 
terise all. What are these w^ondrous powers wrapped 
in a .seed, this mystery of life thrusting its shoots down 
into the darkness and up into the light ? 

In other matters, each family, each individual under 
pressure, has its own methods. Systems of rootage and 
leafage greatly differ. Some root close to the surface, 
others seek out the depths. The shape and disposition 
of leaves is exquisitely varied, and their most ingenious 
arrangements ^tany has christened with ugly names. 

Each by its own route-arrives at the goal of life. The 
routes, like those of the migrating birds, seem to have 
been determined long ages ago. And birds and flowers 
follow these determined ways. They also find life in 
attitudes that in man would be called obedience and 
discipleship. There is no need of a large garden to 
VoL. 43.— No. la— S Q 


observe some of these things. Even a garden of weeds 
would be instructive, for weeds are as ingenious as any 
other plants, often more so, for, like their fellow human 
intruders, they must needs live by their wits. They 
are not less interesting than the most favoured plant 
cliildren. And if one has no garden, the wayside is 
possibly the finest of all observation-grounds. 

None of the plants in my garden arc vertical. Every 
one has a south-east inclination, due not to prevailing 
winds, but to prevailing light. They get the morning 
sun, and bi:>w thither as though in recognition and 
expectation. By instinct they seek the light. If not 
rooted, they look as though they would actually go 
forth to meet the dawn. 

This quest for light is one of the impressive things in 
Nature, as true of the forest tree as of the field daisy. 
In most ingenious ways Nature helps her children out 
to the light. 

In this respect the climbing plants are one of the 
most romantic chapters in the Bible of Nature. The 
w^ays in which these weak-stemmed plants conquer is 
a most fascinating theme and a rich inspiration. They 
suggest such boundless possibilities in Nature and in 
God. If w'e cannot climb out to the light with the oak, we 
may with the honeysuckle. And though compelled to 
a certain dependence on other sturdier growths, they 
are only too glad to help, and they have their reward. 
No hawthorn ever regretted helping so sweet a friend 
as the honeysuckle. 

It almost seems as though the woodbine knows where 
is light and life, the power to bloom and be fragrant. 
The Virginia creeper that so quickly covers the wall is 
more marvellously endowed than a casual glance suggests. 
Years passed before I discovered its tiny padded feet, 
the discs by which the tendrils attach themselves 
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Tbm lBstla«tt of Flowote 


to the stone. They are 
really the sensitive tips 
of the tendrils, which, as 
soon as they touch the flat 
surface swell and grip the 
stone with a strength out 
of all proportion to their 
size Then, hen foothold 
IS won, the tendril itself 
tluckens until it also be- 
comes remarkably strong 
So does Nature compen- 
sate in one w'ay what she 
denies in another 

The leaves on the rose 
♦rpes looi. as though'^fHc}^^ 
had entered into a com- 
pact whereby each gets 
most for Itself whilst in- 
terfenng least w^th all the 
rest Leaf mosaics and 
leaf mo\ ements are a 
whole chapter of romance 
to t heinsel\ es Lea\cs 
seem to ha\e an “ intel- 
ligence ' all their own 
There arc trees, for in- 
stance in the Australian 
de^'Crt whose leaves grow 
not honzoiitdlh , but ver- 
titalh on the stems In 
stead of expanding them- 
selves to the light, the> 



thus themselves 

from it, least from the 
scorching heat of it. They 
catch ** the oblique rays in 
the early morning and 
late evening, when the sun 
has little power, but not 
the direct ra3rs of mid 
day, which would bury 
and wither them." They 
seem to know what is for 
them the way of life. For 
this “knowledge" their 
ancestors doubtless had 
long to seek. It was won 
only through persistent 
striving, little by little 
For these instincts, this 
racial wisdom, this guid- 
ance of life implanted 
within, the flowers are 
indebted to the past The 
ability to live and to 
bloom and be fragrant was 
won for them by those 
v\ho went before them 
And what is written in the 
book of flowers is written 
even more beautifulh and 
more tragically in the book 
of man Others laboured 
and we have entered into 
their labours 
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It is the month of roses, and also the 
month of clear blue skies and balmy 
breezes ; for studies in the garden it 
is an ideal time, so " gather yc rose- 
buds while yc nia>/' or, rather, seize 
every opportunity to study their beauty, 
whether it be as single sprays, bushes, 
standard trees, climbers on the walls, 
pergolas, or arches There is endless 
vdiietv to choose from, and not only 


the blue, caused by the promise of 
coming noon-tide heat. 

Wh«n thtt Light 
it BrSght««t 

The long shadows grow shorter, and 
the brightest light in our picture is 
where the sunbeams fall on the brilliant 
colour of the blooms. To make the 
most of this brightness must be our 
aim, if we wish to give our sketch its 
full effect, choosing, not only the 
particular view which, to our judgment, 
appears to make the best composition, 
but also the point of interest to \ihich 


student, when he first begins to study the 
values of composition and tone, to so 
over-emphasise these points as to make 
his desire so apparent that his object 
is defeated and his effect spoiled. I 
know full well that when we are making 
a quick sketch of a rose bush or tree 
we are considering it more as a study 
than as a picture-making exercise, but 
even in a single rose bush our glance is 
attracted to a particular point, and the 
rest is, in a measure, subservient to 
this, for our vision, unlike a camera, 
does not see all detail at once. 


v.inety of subject, but in the conditions 
of light on a long June day, from the 
dewy freshness of early morn to the 
hour wh(‘n the sun is setting and the 
lengthen? ng shadows tell us evening 
IS near, there is so great a difference 
in effect, that the very same subject 
treated in the evening is quite un- 
like a previous study made in the 
morning. 

It would be rather good practice to 
try a morning and an evening sketch of, 
say, an arch or fergola, and then note 
the wonderful difference of their effect, 
even though the drawing and arrange- 
ment may l>c practically the same. The 
same graceful sprays of leafage and 
bloom are seen against the sky, but the 
sun ill moving from cast to west has 
effected such a wonderful transformation 
scene, that he has pro\ided us wdth an 
entirely new study, even from the same 
point of view. 

What a change ! In our early morning, 
pre- breakfast stroll, the roses, fresh w'ith 
dew, sparkle with a thousand gems as 
the first rays from the east touch them 
with rosy light. As the sun mounts 
higher, gaining power in his climb, the 
flowers, bathed in stronger beams, 
show out brightly against the blue of 
the sky ; perhaps more intensely on 
account of a somewhat hazy effect in 


we particularly wish to concentrate 
the attention of the observer, so sub- 
duing the subordinate parts of the 
picture that they act as a foil to the 
principal interest. 

Arranfinv your 
Subject. 

Just as no writer (unless he be a 
genius, indeed !) can write good English 
without some understanding of gram- 
matical form, so can no artist hope to 
paint a composition that carries con- 
viction to the beholder without in his 
own mind subjecting his treatment of 
it to an analysis of values, and, by 
suppressing minor details, concentrate 
on the point he has determined to make 
his subject. If he so arranges his 
draw’ing that this point comes nearly, 
not quite, into the centre of the com- 
position it is good, but there is no hard- 
and-fast line to be drawn, except that 
it is bad to have the interest too near 
the edge of the paper or canvas. 

If you can arrange your lines to lead 
up to the point you wish to emphasise, 
it has often a great value^ — a decorative 
artist aims veiy s'rongly at this — but 
do not make it too obvious, or it will 
look forced and unreal. Such aids to 
effect must be suggested in a very 
subtle manner. ** Art must conceal* 
art,” and it is rather a pitfall to the 


Find n Shady 
Comer. 

If you can find a shady comer where 
you can command a good view of youi 
subject without fear of the travelling 
sunbeams catching you unawares, you 
are lucky. If not, rig up any kind oi 
shelter you like, so long as you keep th< 
sun off your head and your work. 1; 
the arch we have chosen is of the rusti< 
variety, the dark rough bark of itj 
rudely-hewn branches, peeping out her< 
and there through a mass of colour anc 
greenery, make a most helpful contras 
to the bright tones of flowers and leaves. 

I painted just such an arch in a charm 
ing old-world garden belonging to som* 
friends, whose ideas of a garden were no 
the gardener’s ideal of primly-pinne< 
branches and regularly-arranged sprays 
The roses ” rambled ” indeed, withou 
more restraint than was absolute! 
necessary to keep them within bounds 
The effect of the pale yellow of ” Alberi 
llarbifr,” with our old friends ” Doroth 
Perkins.” and ” Hiawatha,” was beaut 
ful indeed. 

Studying your 
Sttbj^ 

How intensely bright the flowt 
clusters are in the sunlight 1 The bli 
of the sky, tempered as it is near tl 
horizon with the misty haze of a h< 
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summer morning, is a delightful con- 
trast to the brilliance of blossom and 
bud, and the clusters of pale yellow, 
rose, and red are biilliant indeed Notice 
particularly wheie the shadows fall — 
they are very definite and strong : and 
also note hoNv some of the clusteis are 
almost obscured when behind those on 
whah the sun is falling The leafage, 
tt>o shimmering in the sunslune, some 
sprays with tlieir shm\ surfaces glisten- 
ing with light, some reflecting the blue 
of the sky s».)me iranslucently green when 
the sun’s rays are passing through their 


substance It is fatally easy to overdo 
all this detail, and in our enthusiasm 
for beauty to spend so much atten- 
tion on the minutiae that the mam idea 
Is lost A few minutes of contemplation 
of the scene before us with half-closed 
eve'> w'lll help us to realise that breadth 
of masses wdiich is so necessary to good 
effect — the fidgetiness of unnecessary 
detail lost in the wideness of the 
whole. 

TIm SumoMT 
Skjr. 

A very subtle blending of colour is 
needed for a summer sky — though s<; 
brightly blue, it has a touch of soft 
greyness, particularly towards the bon- 


bon, that It is well to especially note, it 
has a most helpful effect in emphasising 
the sunlight on the clustered blooms. 
Keep these masses of flowers \'ery clean 
and pure ; they must be crisp and well 
defined, w*ithout being hard Sunlight 
IS very dehnite in effect, and a blurred, 
smudgy treatment would completely 
ruin the effect Let your shadows, as 
well as your lights, be broad, and do not 
let the former be black or heavy ; a 
shadow on a summer's day is tempered 
with beautiful reflections and variations 
of colour, though these must be suggested 
very subtly. 

Work Quicklr to Koop 
Paoo %ritli Noturo. 

Seize the salient 
points of sun and 
shadow, and blot them 
m ere they change. It 
IS an exciting thing to 
race with the sun, but, 
although w^e know' he 
will beat us, and that, 
try as we may, we can- 
not keep up with his 
pace. It IS exciting to 
try ; and any touch 
put m direct fiom Na- 
ture, how'ever roughly 
expressed, has a quality 
that the most careful 
touclung up indoors 
can never possess. 

How many, manv 
points there are to be 
considered in a study 
out of doors "> It IS 
not enough if our out- 
lines, our masses of 
colour, aie true, or. 
rather, as true to Na- 
ture as we can make 
them In our effort to 
obtain a good general 
effect It IS only too 
easy to lose the cha- 
racter of the foliage or 
growth of the plant 
and put on meaning- 
less little spotty dabs 
of colour, and call 
them leaves. Some 
students will treat their foliage in 
rounded masses, rather suggestive of 
sponges on sticks ; tins vogue is to be 
frequently observed in Victorian water- 
colours 

The previous opportunities you have 
had in studying plant form, and still- 
life groups of flowers, ought to stand 
you in good stead here, for the observa- 
tion necessary for drawing these in 
detail has taught you much of their 
structural form Keep the general 
construction of the whole before you. 
To lightly indicate this with a few pencil 
or charcoal touches is generally the 
safer plan, and you will thus avoid 
the mistake of putting branches where 
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they could never grow from the parent 
stem or the root. 

Then, do not fail to notice the fore- 
shortening of those sprays coming 
towards you, and the way the sunlight 
plays on masses of foliage and flower, 
the warm transparency of the shadow 
in the depths. This shadow must be 
kept very quiet — contrasting tones and 
detail would bring it too near. Kept 
low in tone it will accentuate the careful 
w'ork you have bestowed on the 
nearer branches, to their great ad- 
vantage. Raw sienna or brown -pink, 
with a touch of cobalt, is a useful 
mixture for the warmer brown tones, 
and this may be merged into the 
purplish-blue shadows ; purple madder, 
or light red mixed with cobalt, are 
useful here. 

The beauty around us, the shimmer 
of heat, the gentle breeze, hold us en- 
thralled in a kind of enchantment, and 
humble though we feel our powers 
of reproduction, this enthusiasm must, 
if only in a limited sense, be reflected 
in our work. 

The Shadows on 
tho Romo. 

The varying lights play on the roses, 
their shadow's fall with very definite 
form on the gravelled or flagged path 
beneath Do you notice how blucly- 
purple they are ^ The warmth of the 
sun has a golden effect ; the shadow 
colour IS temj>ered with reflections from 
the blue of the sky — you will notice 
this blue reflection particularly on white 
stones or a chalky road. The yellow 
roses in their brightness and glory need 
our purest tones of lemon and aureohn. 
The Dorothy Perkins is a diluted rose 
madder, with a touch (only a touch !) 
of orange vermilion in the depths 
of the masses. For Hiawatha use a 
stronger rose madder, w'lth alizarine 
and deep rosy purple shadows. The 
green leaves as the complementary colour 
to the red tones will greatly enhance 
their brightness, as the purply shadows 
will the yellow. 

The sun has mounted higher in the 
heavens, and even if his rays arc tem- 
pered by the shade in our impromptu 
studio, it is very hot. Our sketch has 
reached that stage when it is " best to 
let well alone,” our brush drops from 
listless fingers, and the heat of summer 
noon IS w'orking its will on our tired 
senses ; the bees are humming drowsily : 
the scent of the roses and the tall white 
lilies in the noontide heat has a sedative 
effect. Sleepy ? Oh, no I But our eyes 
need rest after such strenuous use, so 
we will just close them a few minutes 
while our washes of colour dry — and . . . 
Luncheon ! Surely not I Asleep ! Cer- 
tainly not I Just resting my eyes from 
the glare, but hungry and a bit tired 
all the same. 



Drawn by Maude AngeU, 



Rom and Roao Arches 



The ETenint 
Sketch. 

Six-thirty on a summer’s evening, at 
the “ end a perfect day,” and the 
lengthening shadows warn us it is time 
for our evening sketch. Kested and 
refreshed since the noontide heat ve 
can now begin again with renewed energy 
and interest. What a change .since the 
morning ! The sky in the west is hazy 
blue no longer, but glowing golden and 
pink, the shadows grow longer on grass 
or path, but all is subdued in contrast 
to the greater brightness of the .sky, 
which may be primrose - yellow with 
orange lights, or perhaps delicate salmon 
with little purply flecks of clouds that, 
eailier in the day, had been snow white 
against the blue. 

You must use your own discretion 
as to what colours you use. With such 
ever-changing variety and clu.siveness, 
no formula I can give will avail you 
much. Just try and keep your washes 
fresh, pure, and transparent, and, while 
still wet, put in the little purple groups 
of clouds, taking care that they do not 
dry in sharp hard edges. 


A Rom Gardon Suppliot 
Manr SttbiaoU. 

The research is only oric 
of many other subjects we 
can find in the rose gar- 
den. A big bush of white 
roses, a ” William Allen 
Richardson ’ ' climbing over 
wall or fence, the orange 
cadmium and Indian 
yellow predominating in 
the colouring of the flow’crs 
in daring contrast to the 
blue distance of the misty 
atmosphere beyond. 

Then, the buttresses of 
an old red brick w^all, 
on w'hich the artistry of 
time and weather has 
wrought a wonderful di- 
versity of colour, is a 
grand background, especi- 
ally for Gloire de Dijon or 
white cluster roses ; the 
ironwork of an old- 
fashioned balcony, which 
the climbers drape vnth 
graceful festoons ; the 
trellis that divides the 
humble garden of a little 
suburban house, all gn e 
us new subjects, whether 
we work m the early fresh- 
ness of summer morn, or 
when the last beams of the setting 
sun, striking horizon- 
tally, light up the 
nlges of bush, tree ^ 

and shrub w'th a 
golden aunolc of 
light — a most beau- 
tiful effect indeed. 

When sketching or 
a summer morning, 
if you have not a 
sketching umbrella 
(rather a troublesome 
possession, I think) 
there are sticks nou 
sold capable of sup* 
porting an ordinary 
umbrella ; choose 
your gampicst pos- 
session in that line, 
not you r Sunday best * 

Or, if this stick is not 
a\ ailable, y ou can 
fix up the umbrella 
wdth string on an or- 
dinary walking-stick 
or chair. Sometimes 
I have borrowed a 


dusting-sheet from the kitchen drawer, 
and, with the aid of a clothes-horse, 
formed a delightfully secluded little 
studio behind its shelter. There are 
endless possibilities of arrangement to 
avoid a glare which is harmful to both 
painter and pictuic. 

Whatever the time of day w^e choose, 
or whether the sky is clouded or blue, wc 
have a delightfully distracting subject 
on which to try our skill ; and if we can 
make a sketch reflecting this Midsummer 
Beauty in even a small degree, like the 
fragrance of rose lea\e& wc cherish for 
our pot-pourri, as a plea.sing lemem- 
brance of summer glor}^ when the 
winter winds have wreaked their will, 
and left the rose garden drear and bare, 
our work will not have been in vain. 
In any case, it will stimulate our 
ambition to further and more advanced 
trials when the roses once more come 
again. 
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The Housekeeper’s Page 


Never stoop over housework, if it can 
possibly be avoided. More weariness 
and discomfort is caused by working 
with the back muscles at a wrong ten* 
Sion than by anything else connected 
with household duties. 

If you are cleaning the floor, or 
something on a low level, either go down 
on your Lnees, or work with long-handled 
tools Charwomen seldom got as tired 
at their work as do amateur house- 
cleaners, because they go down on their 
knees at the out.sct ; whereas the ama- 
teur will try all sorts of devices to avoid 
this lowly attitude ! 

There are a number of very useful 
long-handled implements on tlie market, 
however, that will save a good deal of 
trouble in cleaning. We cannot all have 
vacuum cleaners, liecause electricity is 
not available in every house. But a 
carpet sweeper is \>ithin the reach of 
all. 

Tk« LoiiC'han<l]«d 
ScrubbinK Brush. 

Then again, a long-handled scrubbing 
bru.sh IS a real boon, c.spccially to those 
who cannot kneel, and it tan also be 
got with a spring for holding a cloth 
rubber. 

Tnless you have tried it, you \Nill 
scarcely realise how quickly one can 
get over large surfaces of wood oi oil- 
cloth — and clean them Ihoroughlv, too 
— with a long-handled scrubbing brush, 
a couple of long-handled mops, and a 
supply of warm sudsy water. The scrub- 
bing brush is u.sed over a small area, 
then this is gone over with a mop 


may as well mention (for the benefit of the 
woman who loves gardening, yet cannot 
do much stooping) that you can get a 
“ w’ced-hook,** a stick with a small iron 
hook at the end for pulling up w^eeds. 
It is a handy contrivance, costing about 
3s. gd,, and looks like a stout walking- 
stick. While it might not be formid- 
able enough for the rank weeds of the 
countr>'side, I have found it very useful 
in keeping the flow'er-beds clear of weeds 
in my town garden. 

The items I have mentioned can be 
procured at the large London Stores, 
but if you are unable to find either of 
them, wTite to the Editor, enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope for reply, 

UMfal to 

It is now quite usual to serve barley 
water at lunch and dinner in addition 
to w'atcr. 

Tinned “ blueberries can be obtained 
at either of the large London stores 
.specialising in American products. 
These re.semble our whinborries, or 
wortlelxTrics, and make a pleasant 
change if one runs short of other fruit. 
The housekeeper might make a note of 
these for w'lnter use 

If menngu^ is cookc'cl in too hot an 
o\cn it IS likely to fall quickly when 
reniovc'cl from the heat. Cook in a slow 
oven from ten to fifteen minutes, in 
order that the inside may be as w'cll 
done as the outside, and it will then 
maintain its shape. 


and she will tell you where you can 
get it. 

If you are short of assistance in 
the household, cut out as much of the 

metal work " as possible. There are 
various excellent stove enamels that 
only need to be applied once a year to 
the stoves, and obviate the daily black- 
leading and polishing. 

For the table u.se glass saltspoons and 
cellars, china and glass dishes, cruets, 
candlesticks, inkstands, etc., which 
will save much time and labour that 
formerly went in polishing silver or 
electroplate. And if you use the new 
glass cooking ware, it can be put on the 
table direct from the oven. 

Sorntton* 

In the servantless household it is 
often a save of time if separate trays 
arc kept in a cupboard, each containing 
the items required for one of the daily 
meals. The breakfast tray will then be 
ready to be carried into the room the mo- 
ment it is wanted, and the same applies 
to the dinner tray and the tea tray. 

When the crockery and cutlery have 
been washed and cleaned it is as easy 
to pul the daily ration on a tray as 
to put it elsewhere in different places 
and tlicn collect it later when required 
for the meal. And the saving in time 
is obvious. 

When washing crockery used for eggs 
use cold water ; hot water tends to 
harden the egg, and make it more 
difficult to icmove. 


dipped in clean water, and 
finished off with a dry nK>p 
Do not attempt too large a 
portion of the floor at a time, 
and do not get it too wet ; 
remember that the more 
water that is slopped over 
the floor, the more there is 
to be dried up. 

Somm oth«r 
Back-Mver*. 

The floor - polishing mop, 
sometimes called a “ floor 
polisher,'* is another back- 
'>aver. So is the long-handled 
bath-cleaning brush. 

And you can get a long- 
handled pad for cleaning 
the windows in.sidc and out, 
which is also u.scful for large 
mirrors ; while there is a 
long-liandled brush for clean- 
ing Venetian blind.s. 

And while I am writing 
alx>ut long -bandied tools, I 
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When hemming odd pieces 
of material for dusters, make* 
some into bags the size 
to slip over broom heads. 
These will be found most 
useful for dusting walls and 
tall furniture. 

Never wash black stock- 
ings in water in which while 
woollens have been washed, 
otherwise the black items 
will show white hairs and 
fluff over their surface. 

Save worn-out black stock- 
ings for cleaning stoves and 
kitchen flues, putting them 
on over one's dress sleeves. 
It is quite easy to hold the 
bru.shes with one's hand in- 
side the stocking foot, like 
a mitten, if not too tight ; 
and the protection to hands 
and sleeves is a boon. 
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By 

L. O. lIOBEia.T 


Rosemary 


Chapters XIX. and XX. 

John Smith Receives an Appointment 
and Discovers his own Name 


“ And this is the rosemary hedge you 
told me about I It still makes me feel 
as if it ought to recall something to me, 
but I can't catch what the something 
is." 

The man who was known at Gren- 
lake as John Smith stood by Rosemary's 
side looking along the flagged pathway 
flanked by great rosemary bushes, whose 
grey-blue flowers and grey-green leaves 
made a delicious foreground for the 
hedge of pink roses be- 
hind them. That rose 
hedge was to Rosemary 
a never-ending joy, bring- 
ing back to her remem- 
brance the hedgerows 
along the white road that 
led up to the little south- 
ern to'^n in which she 
was bom. 

" It is extraordinarily 
tantalising," John Smith’s 
voice went on, " because 
I have a conviction that 
this flagged pathway be 
tween therosemai v bushes 
would give me the clue 
to all 1 have iorgottcii if 
only I could piece things 
together! Ilowcvei, the 
words ' if onlv ' always 
seem to me to have a nng 
of feeM< ness and futility , 
and, whether your rose- 
mar) hedge aw’dkes chords 
in my memory oi not, it 
IS very lovelv in itsell " 

" Yes, I love the way 
the pink petals of the 
roses fluttci down on to 
the rose mar). These 
monthly roses make me 
feel Dragnon again 1 
needn’t even shut m) 
eyes, but, keeping them 
wide open, 1 can see the 
long white road that 
winds round the hill, and 
the rose hedges, and the 
great mimosa bushes, 
and the anemones in the 
meadows." 

“And the purple patch 
of violets under the olive 
trees ? " John questioned, 
with a smile 

" Yes, higher up the 
road, just where the stoiu 
wall begins round Farmer 
Belluse's property. But 1 
wish we knew why this 
rosemary hedge almost 
makes you remember " 

" You have worded it 
exactly right. It almost 
makes me remember." 


" But surely I have shown you this 
hedge before to-day ? " 

" No, never. You see, when I came 
down here last year, I naturally saw 
nothing in your beautiful garden. And 
when I have been at Miss Hester’s since 
then, it has not been summer and rose- 
mary time." 

More than once during the past winter 
the stranger had spent a week-end at 
Miss Hester’s cottage, and the tall man 


of the lost memory and the little lady 
of The Orchard had grown to be real 
friends. 

" And this visit to your rosemary path 
will be my last for a long time," John 
said slowly, as he and Rosemary moved 
along the flagged pathway. " I have 
made up my mind to leave England." 

" ^\^ly ? " Rosemary looked at him 
with startled eyes. 

" Because the odd scraps of work I have 
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managed to pick up here have come to an end, 
•and I find people don’t care — and very naturally 
don’t care — ^to employ a man who can give so 
little account of himself. Those good kind 
Mordaunts, with whom T came to England, have 
been more than helpful, but I can’t hang on to 
them for ever like a sort of vampire, 1 have 
made up my mind to go to one of the Colonies, 
and start fresh there. I know a certain amount 
about country things, and 1 can certainly do 
account'', as your unjust steward must be un- 
pleasantly aware.” 

** He was very angry and veiy* rude ” — Rose- 
mary dre\^ herself up with an air <»1 dignity which 
sat well u{.K)n her — ” and I am glad he is leaving. 
Father never really liked him, hut father was 
always afraid of doing an^’thing unjust in a 
hu^y^ and I believe he hoped Mr Marriot would 
improve. But he luis had his chance, and he 
hasn’t imprtived in the very least, And-->oh ! 
an idea has all at once jumped into my mind.” 
Her air of dignity dropped from her ; she was an 
eager impulsive girl again. ” I must have some- 
body to take his place. Why can’t you come and 
help me ? Would it be asking you to do some- 
thing too small and unimportant ^ This is only 
a tiny property, but I must get somebody to help 
me look after it. Couldn’t you come and take 
Mr Marriott’s place ? ” 

Sheer amazement prevented her companion 
from replying at once, but Rosemaiy* had seen a 
look of pleasure flash into his eyes before he had 
had time to veil them, and say — 

” I don’t think that is a possible proposition. 
In the first place neither you nor I know' what 
real capacity 1 may have for the w'ork ; and m 
the second place, people w'ould inevitably say I 
w'as taking an unfair advantage of your youth 
and kindliness of heart.” 

■* And do you think I care the smallest little 
bit what people say ? They say such dreadfully 
silly things I am glad 1 never had to bother at 
Dragnon about what people said ; and 1 don't 
believe father minded about it more than mother 
and I did. Do you know what 1 really think ? 
1 think if something one wants to do is right in 
itsell. there is no reason to worry over what any- 
body will say about it. Will you do it for me ? 
I believe you would be happy here in the Church 
House ” 

” Happy here ? ” The emphatically uttered 
words left no doubt as to the speaker's sincerity. 
” But that isn’t the question; and of course I 
would do anything for you ; but the question is. 
can 1 do the work as it ought to be done ? 
Certainly, during the past year, both at the 
Mordaunts’ place and on the farm of a friend of 
theirs, I’ve been learning all I could about land 
and beasts and crops ; and somewhere in the 
recesses of my mind I seem already to have some 
knowledge of it all. But I have no real training, 
no certificates. What you suggest needs a Jot 
of thinking over. I — well, practically I am a 
needy adventurer. That is the way in which 
5 ’our relations and friends will regard me.” 

” Let them ! ” Rosemary said succinctly. 
” They have no right to interfere with anything 
I do ; lam twenty-one now. And in any case they 
arc not my guardians or trustees or keepers, 
though I expect they would like to be. But if 
you have scruples — there is no real reason why 
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you should — but if you have them, let us talk 
to Miss Hester ; she is very wise, and she doesn’t 
bother about what people will say. If she agrees 
with me, would you come and take care of the 
estate, and live in the Church House, where Mr. 
Marriott lives now ? ” 

” ‘ The woman tempted me,’ ” John quoted 
lightly. ” I Ought not to give you any answer 
until you have talked it over either with Miss 
Hester, or with any really reliable friend. But 
there is so much to consider. I am a literal waif 
and stray, I have no belongings in the way of 
furniture. I couldn’t even furnish a room, much 
less a house I ” 

” But the Church House is all furnished. It 
is very tiny, you know, only just big enough for 
a bachelor, and father always let his agents live 
there, and. kept it up for them. The house 
would be ready for you to step into, if you would 
undertake the work.” 

” 1 daren’t accept such a suggestion straight 
away. We must ask Mi.ss Lethbridge to be the 
arbiter in such a big question. 1 do not think 
you ought to make a decision of this kind without 
a great deal of advice. You know too little about 
me. I know too little about myself.” 

” Then come to Miss Hester now, let us come 
right away and talk to her.” Rosemary turned 
impulsively, and began to retrace her steps along 
the flagged path. ” She is in — you said that 
when you left The Orchard she was busy in the 
garden ? ” 

"I left her having a wordy conflict with old 
Jonadab, who, from the way he talks, evidently 
looks upon himself as master of the establishment 
in which Miss Lethbridge plays second fiddle I 
That old gardener of heis is quite a character.” 

” He is the concentrated essence of a 
character,” Rosemary answered, laughing ; ” and 
I must take Daniel with me, because Jonadab 
does say such lovely things about him. The 
old man loathes all dogs, and Daniel in par- 
ticular.” 

” Why did you call this very charming person 
Daniel ? ” John asked, when, in response to 
Rosemary’s whistle, the small shaggy terrier 
came racing across the lawn. “.He is most 
delightful ; but why Daniel ? ” 

” Because he is so wise. I used to call him 
only Dan, but he is grown up now, and wise — 
’ a Daniel come to judgment,’ and he is so brave. 
Though he is only a small terrier, he doesn’t 
mind what sized dog he stands up to.” She laid 
a caressing hand on the dog’s rough head as 
he looked up at her with understanding eyes, 
” He’s almost too daring, sometimes.” she went 
on. ” Once last autumn Cousin Maria — you know 
she is Colonel Stcmdale's wife— brought her 
Aberdeen terrier here. Luckily he and Daniel 
made friends, but they used their friendship in 
rather an appalling way. Daniel took Cousin 
Maria’s dog Wag round the village, and the 
two together fought all Daniel’s enemy dogs 
that he had not been able to tackle alone I You 
never saw such a battered little pair as they 
looked when they came home from the fight, 
gory but triumphant.” 

” Now, missy I now, missy ! ” old Jonadab’s 
voice addressed her directly she opened Miss 
Hester’s gate, * How many times have I a said 
that there varmint didn't ought to come in this 


garden ? " He pointed a grubl^y finger at Daniel, 
who cocked one ear and wagged a defiant tail. 

He don't respect nothing, neither cabbages 
nor roses nor humans. After he've bin in a 
garden, the garden's all over the place and upside 
down." 

" Oh, Jonadab, he's much better than he 
was. I’ve whipped him until he knows that 
beds are sacred." Daniel cocked the other car, 
and fixed intelligent eyes upon his mistress's 
face. " He really knows every word you say 
to him." 

" There's a many word I'd be pleased to say 
to he," the old gardener grumbled, hobbling 
down the path, followed at a respectful distance 
by Daniel, tail still wagging, cars both erect. 

Jonadab has some sort of fascination for him.” 
Rosemary laughed. " Whenever we come here 
he persists in following Jonadab round the 
garden, or he sits watching him dig. And my 
private opinion is that, at the bottom of his heart, 
Jonadab has a sneaking admiration for Daniel. 
And there is Miss Hester coming down the lawn. 
Don't let us wait another minute before we ask 
her advice.” 

Rosemary poured out her new scheme to her 
friend; but although she did so with character- 
istic girlish impetuosity, there was plenty of 
shrewd commonsense, mingled with exactly that 
spirit of the ideal beyond the material advantage, 
which made a direct appeal to Miss 1 lester. For 
Miss Hester was nothing if not an idealist. In 
her estimation mere expediency counted for 
nothing — for less than nothing ; in her estimation 
worldly wisdom was a wisdom of a very worthless 
kind. 

Nevertheless, her face grew a little giave as 
Rosemary' propounded the idea which had leapt 
ill sue h lull grown proportions into hei brain ; 
and her glance, that wise quiet glance which 
seemed to take in so much, looked thoughtfully 
Irom the girl's eager face to the man's lined 
features and sad eyes. 

' It wants thinking over, my dear," she said 
at last. 

" That is what I tried to impress upon Miss 
Rosemary," John said. " The proposition is an 
unspeakably kind one, but it docs need thinking 
over. The opinion of her relations ought to be 
taken into account." 

" But their opinion is quite immaterial to me." 
Rosemary’s mouth took on a mutinous curve, 
" Very probably they will disapprove of my 
dismissing Mr. Marriott at all, but 1 should do it 
if they all stood in a row and advised against it. 
There are some times when one must trust one's 
own judgment ; and though I am young, 1 still 
know what I think is right." 

" My dear, there is nothing in my mind against 
your wisdom in dismissing Mr. Marriott," Miss 
Hester said slowly. " The only question now 
concerns his successor. Possibly Colonel Stern- 
dale and your aunt, Miss Stemdale, might be 
justified in asking why you did not consult them 
about such an important matter." 

" I don't .need to consult them, because I have 
made up my own mind," Rosemary said firmly. 
" Only Mr. John wouldn't agree to be my agent 
un^l we had a^ked your advice. He says he is a 
needy adventurer and a waif find stray." she 
ended on a strong note of indignation. " VI hy 
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should he go out of England to look for work 
when there is work waiting for him here ? " 

Again Miss Hester was silent for several 
minutes, torn between the desire to help the 
man who during the past year had endeared 
himself to her by his gentle chivalrous ways, 
and the girl for whose well-being she felt a certain 
sense of responsibility. All her innate mothcrli- 
ness went out both to the man who in such a 
strange way was lonely and sad, and to the girl 
who throughout her time of trouble had turned 
to her for help. “ After all," she reflected, looking 
again at John's hned face and the hair that was 
so thickly sown with grey, " after all, he must be 
old enough to be her father ; she has no feeling 

for him excepting friendliness; and he " 

Here her thoughts gave her pause. " I wonder 
how much he does care for little Rosemary ? 
No. I believe he looks upon her as scarcely more 
than a child — a very dear, very delightful child, 
but still a child. And the boon to him of having 
settled work here would be incalculable." 

At many times in her life Hester Lethbridge 
had let worldly wisdon go by the board, and she 
flung over now any worldly-wise whisperings. 
Her best instincts told her that in John Smith’s 
hands Rosemary’s interests would be safe ; in 
scrupulous honesty he would make up for his 
lack of experience, a lack which every week, 
every month would lessen. 

" I believe she will be better in the hands of 
a chivalrous gentleman, with all his w'ant of 
knowledge and training, than in the hands of a 
creature like Mr. Marriott," Miss Hester's re- 
flections ran on, whilst her two companions sat 
silently awaiting her decision. *' And who can 
guarantee that a new agent will not try to take 
advantage of her as the old one has done ? 
John Smith will never do that." 

" Miss Hester, dear, hasn’t your thinking-cap 
been on long enough ? " Rosemary’s voice 
broke in upon her meditations. " I believe you 
do agree with me in your heart, only you are 
afraid to say so, in case my relations should 
call us all impetuous and hasty." She looked 
at the older woman with an audacious little 
smile, and put her hand over Miss Hester's 
hand. " You do agree with me, don't you ? " 
she questioned. 

" Yes ; after mature consideration, I believe 
I do. There are pros and cons in the whole matter, 
as there are in most things, but on the whole 1 
feel that the pros have it. If Mr. Smith is willing 
to undertake your work, I should advise you to 
offer ic to him," she added, her glance meeting 
the glance of John's blue eyes into which, at her 
words, a little light had flashed. 

" There is no doubt of my being willing," he 
said. " I am more than willing. Remember, this 
offer is a God-send to me, a bigger boon than 1 

can well explain. It means V^^ell, I simply 

can’t put into words what it means. I can only 
say, ‘ Thank you ' for trying such an experiment, 
and I will do my utmost to show that I am not 
quite unworthy of your trust," 

He turned to Rosemary. 

" Don’t let us talk about it in that way at all," 
she exclaimed. " I am glad— I can’t tell you 
how glad I am — ^Miss Hester has seen it as 1 sa^ 
it. I know the experiment, as you call it, will 
be a success." 
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ChaptMT XX. 

Tb0 QuMlioa. 

“ Mi55S Hester, do you think it is ever 
right to do evil that good may come of 
it ? No : 1 don’t quite mean it in that 
way, because what I am being asked 
to do is not exactly evil. But do you 
1 hink a girl ought to marry a man unless 
she loves liim in the right way ? ” 

Most certainly not ! '* Miss Hester’s 
tones were very emphatic. " But can 
you explain yourself a little more ? ” 

“ I don’t think it is unfair to tell you 
about it. When Denis Mayne was 
staging with the Jacksons in the summer 
he asked me to marry him ; but 1 knew 
I did not care for him in the way he 
wanted, and I said no. 1 am afraid I 
hurt him, and I can’t bear hurting 
l>eople.” 

“ My dear, you couldn’t marr^^ a man 
you didn’t love, just for fear of hurting 
him if you refused.” 

” No : I knew that with my reason- 
able self. But all the same, I couldn’t 
bear to know I was giving him pain. I 
never meant to do it. 1 never thought 
of his caring for me like that. And now 
he has wTitten to me to ask w'hether he 
may come and sec me, whether 1 will 
think things over again. He is .so .sure 
he could make me care for him, if I 
would only let him trj*. But 1 am sure 
he never could.” 

Rosemary’ sat upon the low window- 
seat in Miss Hester’s cottage, her 
favourite vantage-ground for looking out 
at the great view visible from The 
Orchard October had bronzed the 
leaves on the oaks in the foreground 
which sloped away b<‘low Miss Hester’s 
garden ; and under the oak .scrub a sea 
of bracken waved golden-brown fronds 
in the clear sunlight. Away to the left 
a beech w<Kxl showed a glory of orange 
and gold, and the softer tawnier tint of 
the larches was thrown into relief by 
the sombre green of the pines Beyond 
the foreground of oaks and beeches and 
waving bracken the land broke away 
steeply, and the wide plain lay far below, 
an infimte sea of distance, under an 
infinite expanse of sky, 

” Only,” Rosemary went on, after a 
long look over the great landscape, ” I 
don’t know whether I ought to say no 
to him. if I can really help him by saying 
yes.” 

“ Does he say you can help him ? ” 
Miss Hester questioned, her voice rather 
ominously quiet. 

” Yes; he docs. He said it before 
w hen he was here, when he spoke to me. 
He says it again now in his letter. He 
says if I marry him I could make a new 
man of him — I could help him to rise 
to a higher Icv^cl. And— ought 1 to 
refuse to do what would help him, if I 
really can help ? ” 

” If he can't rise to higher levels 


because he prefers hcight.s to valleys,** 
Mi.ss Hester said drily, ” don’t imagine 
he will climb because you are holding 
his hand — unless he is proposing that 
you should spend your life in pushing 
him uphill 1 No, my dear, don’t marry a 
man for any reason but the one great 
reason, that you love him better than 
your life, that for love of him you would 
follow him barefoot round the world I 
That is the reason which lies at the heart 
of every true marriage.” 

There was a great intensity in her 
tones which impressed her listener, and 
though she paused for a moment, she 
went on presently with that same 
intensity, as though she spoke from the 
depths of her soul. 

” Never marry for any other reason, 
even though a man declares his salvation 
depends upon your marrying him. That 
is a fallacy. You are more likely to save 
him by your refusal, and by forcing him 
to w’ork out his own salvation. A real 
marriage can only be based on real love.” 

There was such passionate earnestness 
in her usually quiet voice, that a tiny 
flash of surprise crossed Rosemary’s face. 

” You s|>eak as if you knew ! ” the 
girl exclaimed involuntarily, and a faint 
colour crept into Mi.ss Hester’s face. 

” My dear, 1 do know ,” she said. ” To 
you, 1 expect, I seem an old woman ; 
indeed, to you, at tw'enty-one, I, at 
sixty, am an old woman. But down in 
my heiirt I am not really old at all ; 
and It is quite a mistake to suppo.se that 
a w'oman of sixty has forgotten what 
love means. It is a mistake to imagine 
that she has left off being able to love. 
One’s heart doesn’t dry' up like a withered 
apple or a faded flower ! I believe I care 
as keenly to-day as I did thirty years 
ago.” 

” Oh, Miss Hester, tell me about — 
thirty years ago.” Rosemary slipped 
from the wmduw-seat and knelt beside 
her friend, looking eagerly into the softly- 
flushing face, which all at once seemed 
to have recaptured its youth. 

” It is a very ordinary story — ^if a story 
of love is ever ordinary ; but I have 
never forgotten — I shall never forget. 
Desmond Treherne means the same to 
me to-day that he meant when we 
were both young.” 

*' But why didn’t you ” Rosemary 

began, and checked herself. 

” Why didn’t we marry, you were 
going to say ? Things went wrong. 1 
never quite fathomed the whole rra.son 
why they went wrong, but another 
woman made mischief between us ; our 
lives drifted apart, and never came 
together again.” 

” Oh ! ” Rosemary whispered. 

” Couldn’t anything have set it right ? ** 

” We were in hospital together,” Miss 
Hester went on, apparently not hearing 
the girl's question, ” he a medical 
student, I a nurse, at St. Gabriel’s. Not 
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long ago I went to St. Gabriel's to see a 
poor girl who wras in one of the wards, 
and 1 almost expected to see Desmond 
come across the courtyard towards me ; 
1 almost thought I should meet him on 
the stairs I All the old memories came 
back. It seemed impossible to believe 
that thirty years had gone by since he 
and I were young man and woman there 
together. We were friends in those old 
days ; and the friendship grew into 
something greater. And then, just after 
1 left the hospital, my training finished, 
I had a letter from him asking me to 
marry him. It was like the door of 
Heaven opening wide for me” — Miss 
Hester spoke very simply — ” but it shut 
again almost directly. We had only 
been engaged three weeks when I had a 
letter from him which from that day to 
this 1 have never really been able to 
understand. In it he said he was 
horrified at his own folly, and the 
mistake he had made ; that under the 
circumstances his only possible course 
was to release me from my engagement, 
and that he wished me every happiness 
w'ith the man I had chosen. He added 
that he was leaving England at once for 
Australia, where he intended to take up 
work ; and as he had no relations in 
this country, it was quite unlikely he 
would ever come back. And that was 
all.” 

” All ? But, of course, you wrote 
directly, and said he had made a 
mistake ? ” 

” 1 wrote by return. In those days 
I was very impetuous, and his letter 
made me frantic with misery. It was 
rather a hard bit of life to travel through, 
liecause 1 had no answer to that letter 
I sent off in a desperate haste ! In the 
course of a week or two it came back 
to me through the Returned Letter 
Office, marked ' Gone away — addre.ss 
unknown.* ” 

” Miss Hester I oh. Miss Hester I ” 
Rosemary’s hands closed with a quick 
sympathetic clasp over the hands that 
lay so still in Miss Hester’s lap ; her eyes 
were misty writh tears as they looked 
into the blue eyes whose serenity had 
been troubled by this stirring of old 
memories. ” I wonder you didn’t go 
mad with the misery and the puzzle of 
it,” Rosemary said. 

” The puzzle of it did almost drive me 
mad. Misery is in a way less hard to bear 
than the bewildering question — why ? 
Why — why — why had it all happened ? 

I could see no explanation. 1 could not 
in the least understand it. It was like 
fighting through a great darkness in 
which no light shone. Desmond had 
gone, that was all 1 could manage to 
grasp. Desmond had gone right away, 
leaving no trace, and believing that I 
had thrown him over for another man. 
There was no other interpretation of his 
letter. He thought 1 had been untrue to 
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him, and he had put it out of my 
power to show him his mistake/* 

** It was very unfair of him ; 
horribly unfair. He ought to have 
given you a chance of showing him 
the truth.” 

” Yes, I think he ought ; but, on 
the other hand, I do not know how 
the false information about me had 
reached him. I do not know how 
strong the evidence against me was. 

I know nothing, and 1 have learnt — 
in all these years I have learnt not 
to be hasty in my judgments — least 
of all in my judgment of the man I 
love.'* 

” Do you mean to say that after 
the way he treated you you still 
love him ? ” 

” Rosemary, my dear, love — if it 
is love at all — does not die easily ; 
and 1 am sure, quite sure, that 
Desmond had some very strong 
reason for doing what he did. He 
was not a man to treat any woman 
unjustly, least of all the woman he 
loved. And he loved me” — her 
voice was very firm and sure — ” he 
must have been convinced of ver)^ 
strong, very overwhelming justifica- 
tion for taking the step he took.” 

” I wish he could see you now ” 
Rf>semary sat back upon her heels 
and contemplated Miss Hester’s 
face. ” 1 wish he could see you, 
and realise just what you are, and 
wliat you have alw'ays been. He 
would come crawling to you on 
hands and knees to say he could 
never forgive himself for having 
mistrusted you for a single second ” 

Miss Hester laughed a little 
shakily. 

” He would probably realise, what your 
kind eyes overlook, that I am a woman 
of sixty, wdth white hair and wrinkles,” 

” And the most restful eyes in the 
world, and the dearest smile, and the 
youngest heart, and the sort of per- 
sonality that any man might love.” 

” Rosemary, my dear! ” The colour 
flamed into Miss Hester’s face. 

” And you can still blush as prettily 
as any girl of eighteen,” Rosemary added 
” And 1 only hope Dr. Trcherne married 
a minx, who gave him a thoroughly bad 
time. He deserved it. I wish 1 could 
meet him and tell him .so ! ” 

“ What a refreshingly single-minded 
champion you are, Rosemary. But I 
must not waste a single moment more 
digging up old memories. 1 have to see 
old Betty Trent, and take some soup to 
Mr..Gaynor, and see various other people. 
I only told you iny little old story to 
show you that I know’ what love means, 
and I don’t want you to make a muddle 
of your life. Some day love will surely 
come to you, and when it comes you 
will know that no counterfeits do instead 
of the reality. Meanwhile "—her tones 


grew more brisk — ” there is plenty to do 
in life without spending too much time 
in thinking of love between man and 
woman. There are so many other kinds 
of love ” — her voice grew* dreamy — “ and 
one never wants to lose sight of them. 
All love is one, and all life is one, and if 
the greatest love of all is denied to us, 
we must not turn our backs on all the 
lesser forms love takes. Love is the heart 
of the world, the heart of God ! ” 

That talk lingered long in Rosemary’s 
mind, and its first result w’as a quietly 
worded but very decided letter to Denis 
Maync, repeating her former refusal to 
marry him. ” And I think it is very 
good of you,” she wound up, '* to want 
to help me with all the wvirk of the 
estate, and to carr),- some of my burdens 
for me. But I have Mi, Smith now to 
manage the work, and I think he will 
watch carefully over my interests. He 
lives in the Church House, and super- 
intends everything.” 

Rosemary wrote that letter in her own 
small sanctum in the twilight of the 
October day, and now and again, as her 
pen travelled over the paper, she lifted 
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her eyes to look out of the window 
where grey shadows were creeping over 
the garden, and the last lingering light 
of a golden sunset w as fading away in the 
w'est. Just over there in a corner of the 
park stood the Church House, a grey 
stone building close to the village church 
itself, so close that from its doors the 
sound of the organ and of the singing 
w’ere distinctly audible. And it gave the 
young mistress of Grenlake Manor a 
curious sense of satisfaction to know 
that the friend, at whom life had struck 
so cruel a blow, w’as at rest and safe in 
the peaceful old house. 

\nd I am glad, glad, glad Mr. 
Marriott has gone ! ” the girl exclaimed 
aloud, as she stuck and stamped her 
envelope. ” There was something in 
him w'lnch made me think of snakes. 
Don’t you agree w’lth me, Daniel ? ” 
She addressed her remark to her small 
dog, whose ears cocked instantly at the 
sound of his own name, whose bright 
eyes looked into his mistress’s face with a 
glance that brimmed over with intelli- 
gence, whilst his tail flopped entire 
agreement with her statement. 


RoMmury 


‘ We didn't like him, did we, you and 
I, most wise of hounds ? 1 would always 
be guided by your opinion, Daniel ; 
you are a good judge of character." 
The tail flopped an ecstatic response. 
" And you like Mr. John : I believe you 
like him almost better than anybody 
you have ever known." Flop, flop went 
the tail once more in eager assent. " I 
think he is ' a very parfit gcntil knight,* 
don’t you, Daniel ? ” The actively wag- 
ging tail expressed complete accordance 
with the views expressed by Daniel's 
young mistress, and the dog rosexis she 
pushed back her chair preparatory' to 
going dow-n to the drawing-room to 
Mrs Grant. But the door w'as hurriedly, 
almost violently opened, and Jennings 
came into the room with a precipitation 
very unlike his usual butler-like calm. 
So reminiscent were his hurried entrance 
and his white face, of that tragic day 
more than eighteen months earlier, 
when he had brought her the tidings of 
the motor accident, that for an instant 
Rosemary’s heart seemed to stand still, 
and the colour left her face. 

* What IS it, Jennings ? " she said, 
going towards the old man who stood in 
the doorw ay looking at her with startled 
eyes. 

“ Duke has come in, miss,** he .said 
shakily. “ He says something’s hap- 
pened to Mr Smith at the Church House, 
and he thought he’d best come straight 
here about it." 

Duke was the head gardener, a staid 
old man whose length of service equalled 
Jennings’s own! 

Rosemary’s cy'cs grew dark with fear. 

“ Something has happened ? What 
d<^)cs Duke mean ? What has hap- 
pened ^ " 

" He went — Duke went to speak to 
Mr. Smith about the new furnace in the 
big greenhouse, miss, that was what 
Duke told me, and he couldn’t make any- 
body hear, though he knew Mr. Smith 
was in Mrs. Larpent, who docs for him, 
goes home early,** Jenning.s added, and 
Rosemary- nodded impatiently. 

" Vc.s. I know, I know ; but what did 
Duke tell you ? Where is he ? I had 
better go and speak to him." 

" He says he opened the door at last 
and went in," Jennings continued 
hurriedly, not wishing to have his story 
snatched from him, " and he found 
Mr. Smith lying on hi.s study floor un- 
conscious. Duke think.s " 

But Rosemary did not wait to hear 
what Duke thought. She flew downstairs 
to the drawing-room to Mrs Grant. 

" Mr. John has had an accident,*' she 
said " I am going to the Church House 
to see what is wrong, and what can be 
done." 

" Rosemary, my dear, you can't go to 
the Church House by yourself. People 
will say " 

" I don't care in the very least what 


people say. Let them say * Do you think 
I am going to bother about that when 
Mr. John may be badly hurt." And 
leaving her chaperon both literally and 
metaphorically gasping, she sped on down 
the stairs to the hall, where the old 
gardener stood waiting. 

" Did he seem very ill ? " she asked. 

" He looked like death, miss." w’as 
the grave rejoinder; and Rosemary's 
heart contracted with a sickening pain. 

" Send directly for Dr. WTiiteley," 
was all she said as .she opened the front 
door and rushed along the garden path 
and across the lawn, intent only upon 
reaching John Smith v^dth the least 
possible delay. 

As she v\ent to the door, there" were 
no lights in the Church House, nor were 
any blinds pulled dowm or curtains 
drawn, and the windows looked like 
sightless eyes in the darkness, which had 
come down suddenly and blotted out the 
grey twilight. 

Rosemarv* pushed open the front door 
and went into the little hall, where the 
silence — a strangely ominous silence, it 
seemed to her — was only broken by the 
solemn tick-tick of the grandfather's 
clock on the staircase. She felt her 
way along the hall to the open door of 
the room which was always used as the 
agent’s study and office, and, still feeling 
her way cautiously to the fireplace, 
fumbled about on the mantelpiece for 
matches, remembering, in a little for- 
tunate flash of memory, how Mr. John 
had said only a few days ago that Mrs. 
Larpent appeared to legard the matches 
on the study mantelpiece, and those 
only, as sacred and not to be touched. 

The match-box was there. Rosemary’s 
liand closed over it, and, with fingers 
that .shook, she struck a match and 
lighted the candles upon the writing- 
table, looking round her fearfully after 
they were lit 

Lifting one ot the candlesticks above 
her head, Rosemary peered round her 
into the gloom and then realised that 
what she sought lay almost at her feet. 
The man called John Smith lay there in 
a stillness which gave the girl a sick 
feeling of dread, one arm flung out along 
the hearthrug, the other lying inert 
across his body. His eyes were shut, his 
face was gha.stly, and he looked so lifeless 
that for one awful moment Rosemary 
thought he was dead. Then, as she put 
the candlestick back upon the table, and 
knelt on the floor beside him, taking his 
limp hand in hers, his eyes slowly opened 
and fixed themselves upon her face. A 
frown of bewilderment puckered his 
forehead, an expression of overmastering 
frar swept across his face. 

" Go," he said weakly, " go — if there 
is still time. You arc a memsahib, they 
hav'e no respect for our women. Go 
quickly ! " 

His words were so extraordinary, so 
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incomprehensible, and they were spoken 
in accents of such deadly terror, that 
Rosemary stared at him blankly for a 
moment before saying — 

" No one will hurt me here, Mr. John. 
This is my house." 

** Your house ? " His voice was high- 
pitched and strange. " How can it be 
your house when those devils were here 
just now ? If they torture a man " — his 
tones sank to a whisper which made 
Rosemary's blood run cold — " what 
would they do to a woman ? You must 
go. And why do you call me Mr. John ? 
That is not my name." 

"Oh, dear Mr. John" — Rosemary's 
soft hands held his closely — " that is the 
only name we know for you. And there 
arc no devils here, you are in the Church 
House at Grcnlakc. Listen ; there is 
the organ for choir practice." 

Thinking he was delirious, she spoke 
very slowly and clearly, and her words 
were verified by the soft booming notes 
of the organ in the church next door 
The sounds seemed to fill the room, not 
unpleasantly, but bringing wfth them a 
sense of quiet assurance and strength. 

" Grenlakc ? The organ ? But I was 
on the hillside, and they came — they 

came " A long shudder ran through 

him, and his face grew so ghastly, that 
Rosemary’s heart beat fast with an 
agonised fear that he was dying before 
her eyes. Afraid of attempting to move 
him, lest she should do him some injur>’. 
she gently pushed back the hair from 
his forehead on winch the prespiration 
stood in great beads, and her voire was 
very quiet as she said — 

" You are safe, quite safe in your 
own house at Grcnlakc. The doctor 
will be here in a minute, and there is no 
danger." 

His eyes, which had closed, opened 
again ; in their expression fear and 
bewilderment were still mingled. 

" But you ? ’’ he said, his voice grown 
perceptibly wxaker. " Who arc you ? 
Why are you here ? Are you sure it is 
safe ? Where are the tribesmen ? ” 

" Mr. John," Rosemary said, very 
gently but very firmly, " you are not in 
any place where there are tribesmen. 
You are in Kngland, and I am l^osemary 
— Rosemary Stcrndale." 

" Rosemary ? " A little tender smile 
flickered over his face. " Why, Rosemary 
is only a baby. I wrote her a letter. But 
if I ever get out of this " — terror leapt 
into his eyes again — " only I sha'n't get 

out. These devils have me fast " 

" Mr. John,” Rosemary put her hand 
again on his hands, which were moving 
nervously, " listen to me." 

" But my name isn't John," 
he broke in. ” Why do you To 
call me Mr. John ? My name bo 
is David Merraby; and Rose- 
mary is a baby, my god- 
daughter, Rosemary I ” 




By LJ1.T WATSON Drawn by Maude AngelL 


In writing this series of papers on 
the Spiritual Life, I would fain keep 
in touch with my readers. How I 
should love to see them face to 
face ! But as that is impossible I 
try to think of any difficulties that 
may arise, in order to dispel them, 
if I can. 

Some one may say, for instance : 
" Your subject is the Spiritual Life. 
Why introduce practical matters ? 
1‘he answer is, that the inner and 
the outer life are inseparably con- 
nected. I quoted lateh a significant 
sentence : “ I-ife is the ordered 

icsponse to the upward call of G(xi *’ 
And VocaUon — literally, calhn ^ — 
has been dehned as *'a straight line 
between the soul and God." Still, all 
this may seem too high-flowm to one 
w'hose path of duty is rather dismal. 

She is, let us say, engaged in a 
typewriting-oltice, a post-office, or 
a bank ; or is occupied in some sort 
of routine w'ork that she does not 
particularly like, that does not 
seem to claim the best faculties of 
her nature. She reads my last 
article, and observes : " You have 
been writing of a choice between two 
exceptional vocations : a cloister in 
the eleventh century, and a royal 
throne. What earthly connection 
can that sort of thing have with my 
daily calling ? " 

Well, the point of my story was, 
that God's thought of a vocation for 
us w'as not always our own thought. 

" But how' can my dull, daily 
task be a Vocation — a Calling of 
God ? " 

Of course, it is very desirable to 
do the best you can ! Do not acqui- 
esce in what comes to hand just to 
save trouble 1 But if, after thought 
and prayer, the occupation is obvi- 
ously the only one open to you, then 
try and regard it as a Vocation — ^not 
merely as an '' Avocation.’* 


It must alw'ays be remembered 
that our Blessed Lord laboured for 
the greater part of His life in a 
carpenter's shop. " Is not this the 
Carpenter ? " 

For the time, that w'as His ap- 
pointed work. And He glorified 
lalx)ur because He laboured with His 
hands ; He did not let the labour 
degrade Him 

I have already mentioned the dis- 
covery of papyri in Oxyrhynchus, in 
Egypt, in the year 1897. The most 
lieautiful of all the sayings reputed 
to our Lord is this — and so signifi- 
cant is It that I can nev^er believe 
It had not a Divine origin : — " Raise 
the stone, and thou shalt find Me ; 
(leave the wood, and I am there" 
Ponder over these words, supposed 
to be uttered by Christ to the lonely 
toiler. Even in the humblest manual 
forms of industry He may be found 
by the seeking heart. 

This glorifies all work, does it not ^ 

If the stonemason, the carpenter, 
may find Christ in his daily toil, 
the w'orker in any capacity may also 
find Him in her task. It is for you 
to raise your w'ork to the dignity of a 
" calling, " not to let it drag you down. 

It is very delightful to have special 
gifts — to be an artist, a musician, a 
writer, a w'orker in definite Chris- 
tian societies, as a missionary, a dea- 
coness, and so on. And you may 
say : " If I only had that vocation, I 
could realise that it came from G<xi 
— it would be evident enough " 

We cannot all fulfil these callings, 
and what we need to learn is that 
we may elevate the humblest or 
dullest occupation. We are not to 
be its slave ; it is for us to elevate it. 
I met with some lines the other day 
which illustrate what I mean. They 
are entitled "Jesus tlie Carpenter,’* 
by Charles M. Sheldon. 1 quote two 
of the verses — 


" If I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swmng. 

Not all the gold in all the land. 
Nor jewels countless as the sand 
All in the balance flung. 

Could weigh the value of that tiling 
Round which His fingers once did 
cling. 

" If I could have the table He 
Once made in Nazareth, 

Not all tlie pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowms of kings, or kings 
to be, 

As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of w^ood He 
made. 

The Lord of lords, Wlio learned a 
trade." 

Each heart mu.st respond to these 
sayings ; and so we see that no work 
can be degrading ; it is for the 
worker to ennoble it. Therefore, do 
not despair, if 5^ou are miserably 
feeling that you have missed your 
vocation. If the position in which 
you find yourself is the only one 
open to you, see that you ennoble 
it by your conduct. Emerson lias a 
wnse saying : " The unremitting re- 
tention of simple and high sentiments 
in obscure duties is hardening the 
character to that temper which will 
work with honour — if need be in 
the tumult, or on the scaffold." 

But this is difficult to grasp 1 And 
yet it mav be done. George Herbert's 
poem — 

" Teach me, my God and King, 

In all tilings Thee to see," 

is almost too w^ell knowm to quote, 
but it is significant. 

" All may of Thee partake. 

Nothing can be so mean 
Which with his tincture, jor Thy 
sake, 

Will not grow bright and clean. 
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** A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 

Wio sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.** 

It is while 
men perform a 
thousand obscure 
duties in the fear 
of God that they 
slowly grow into 
familiarity with 
Gixi.** Brother 
f-a\%Tence (Nicho- 
las Herman, of 
I x>rraine) , whom 
1 mentioned re- 
cently, was a 
wonderful exam- 
ple of this truth. 

He worked in 
the kitchen of the 
monaster}% and 
It is recorded of 
him that, “ In his 
business in the 
kitchen (to which 
he had naturally 
cl great aversion), 
having accus- 
tomed himself to 
do everything 
there for the love of God, and with 
prayer upon all occasions for His 
grace to do his work well, he had 
found everi’thing easy during the 
fifteen years that he had been em- 
ployed there." 

Here we have an ignorant, un- 
lettered man, in the seventeenth 
century, engaged in this humble and 
distasteful emploiTnent, who yet, 
by his conversations and letters, gave 
to Christians of every ti^pe, w^onderful 
teaching on " The I^actice of the 
l^esence of God." 

It is hardly possible to think of 
any v(x:ation which does not include 
or allow of Service. 

This, indeed, is a law of life, for 
we have no life apart from others. 

It is difficult to realise this when 
tjne IS young. One's own affairs — 
one’s happiness, one’s individuality 
— seem of such tremendous import- 
ance ! The I ” sometimes appears 
to be the only thing that matters. 
\nd yet this individualism, as we 
come to .sec later on, is not the true 
significance of life. 

As Mazzini said : ** Thou canst 

not, even if thou wouldst, separate 
ihy life from that of humanity. 


Thou livest in it, by it, and for it.** 
We are part of a mighty whole. 
St. Paul puts it forcibly in the 
tw^elfth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinth- 
ians. 

Perhaps the way 
in w’hich religious 
teaching used to 
be enforced may 
have helped to 
promote the sen- 
timent of Indi- 
vidualism. I 
must save my 
own soul ** ; no- 
thing else mat- 
ters. But you 
cannot save your 
own soul by 
thinking only of 
self 1 

One of the say- 
ings of our Lord 
that is unspeak- 
ably precious is 
recorded, as it 
w'cre, quite inci- 
dentally. St. 
Paul says in 
Acts XX. 35: 
" Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how' he 
said : It is more blessed to give than 
to receive." 

When you have learnt the secret 
of this corporate life, your own life 
will be fuller and richer. You wall 
realise that w’e are " members one of 
another," and that in proportion as 
you abandon your exclusive indi- 
viduality, you become a partaker of 
a vaster, fuller life. 

Whatever your Vocation, then, 
may be, try to realise this truth in 
the exercise of it. Make yourself 
helpful to those with whom you 
come in contact. Never forget the 
law’ of Service — 

" Heaven doth with us as we with 
torches do. 

Not light them for themselves." 

It may be possible for many who 
read these words to identify them- 
selves with some form of active 
religious service as their life-work. 
Although I have dwelt on the sacred- 
ncss of all daily toil, there is an 
especial joy for those who have had, 
perhaps from childhood, a desire for 
definitely " religious ** activity. And 
now in, 1 suppose, every part of the 


Christian Church there are openings 
for women workers. WHiatever you 
wish to undertake, whether it be in 
association with others or single- 
handed — in home service, in the 
mission field, among the poor and 
outcast of our great cities, in ordinary 
parish work — you will find an outlet 
for your energies. Women are ter- 
ribly needed in the world — devoted, 
consecrated women. 

I could fill my remaining space 
with a list of the avenues by which 
w^omen may enter this great depart- 
ment of Christian service. But every 
girl who has the longing I have 
indicated will probably find to hci 
hand, in connection with her church, 
the information and introduction she 
needs. 

I must, however, utter a word of 
warning here to would-be workers. 
It does not follow, because you cannot 
get on with anybody at home, feel 
misunderstood and unappreciated, 
and because you, generally speaking, 
w’ant a change — that you will make 
a good missionary. 

It does not follow, because you 
feel the thrill of romance about a 
foreign land, that you will do good 
service when you get there. 1 have 
known girls set sail, hand in hand, 
with a triumphant paean, so to speak, 
only to return, after a year or two, 
ignominious failures ! I’oor things ! 
I am not sneering at their enthus- 
iasm I far from it. But something 
more is needed. 

It does not follow, because you 
** rather like " district visiting, in 
the old-fashioned " Lady Bountiful " 
style, that you are qualified to deal 
with the conditions of poverty in a 
London slum. 

For all these, and many other 
forms of work, training and disci- 
pline are needed. And yet, never let 
the value of enthusiasm be under- 
rated. 

The verse in Phil. iv. 5 : '* Let 
your moderation be known unto all 
men,** may very likely be misunder- 
stood ; for " moderation ** should 
be translated ** forbearance,** and 
the ** moderate ** worker, moderate 
in zeal, in energy, in love, does not 
go far. No 1 Let us have youthful 
enthusiasm, as much of it as 
we can get; only let it be i,® 
tempered with knowledge, con- 
training, and, above all, by 
the grace of God. ” 
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Wiw not m Biisla^ss 
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By 

Mrs. LOVAT 


There is comparatively small diffi- 
culty in the choice of a profession for 
the boy or girl who displays either a 
taste or a talent in some particular 
direction, but the case of a child 
who gives nc such indication is one 
of the most difficult of the many 
problems which bcFets the parent. 
It is a temptation in such instances 
to permit what is expedient to operate 
in a fashion which ma> ultimately 
work for mischief, not alone as 
regards the individual cliild, but to 
the community as a whole. Square 
pegs in round holes do not tend to 
the smooth working of the wheels of 
State. 

Time was when the fool of the 
family, who probably was not a fool 
at all, but merely a boy whose bent 
was not obvious, 
was put into the 
Church, but en- 
lightened opinion 
has happily changed 
that pernicious state 
of affairs, \\ith the 
result that he goes 
into the Civil Ser- 
vice, theie to stag- 
nate and cause the 
ServH o to stagnate 
like\Mse. In every 
walk of life the child 
without a bent is 
being exploited 
much to liis ulti- 
mate disadvantage 
on routine occupa- 
tions that destroy 
any initiative that he 
may happen to pos- 
sess. Most of the 
occupations that 
have become a by- 
word for ineptitude 
arc recruited from 
the same ranks. I 
am reminded in this 
connection of a 
working-class 
mother who once in- 
formed me that she 
intended her Maggie 
for domestic service. 

Maggie, she said, 
didn't seem to have 
any brain or any 
taste for doing any- 
thing. So service 
was, obviously, the 
place for Maggie. 


I understood better than I liad ever 
understood before why the present 
state of discontent reigns both among 
maids and mistresses. 

Now, although we have earned for 
ourselves the sobriquet of a nation 
of shopkeepers," we still harbour a 
quite unreasonable prejudice against 
" business " as a career for our boys 
and girls. Yet during the last fifty 
years a veritable romance has sprung 
up around the business of shopkeep- 
ing. Aristocrats have become shop- 
keepers and shopkeepers have become 
aristocrats. Stores liave become 
social centres and buyers for the 
large houses have become arbiters of 
taste. Commerce and politics have 
become inextricably commingled and 
international relations influenced bv 


considerations of trade. Why not 
give the child without a bent a 
chance to graduate in the great 
world-wide profession that feeds 
and clothes the nations ? If he has 
ever played " shops " in his youth, 
he will probably liave given you 
proof of the ever fascinating influence 
which the pastime has wielded over 
his imagination and interest. 

Now, in no profession in the world 
can so large a proportion of employees 
who have risen from subordinate 
po.sitions to posts that represent 
large salaries, be shown as in that 
connected wnth the management 
of a large stores. Indeed, it is the 
men and the women who have risen 
from the ranks, and who know the 
work through and through, w^ho, in 
the end, make good. 
An effort is now be- 
ing made by several 
of the leading stores 
to attract to their 
ranks graduates 
from the umversi- 
ties, and I may re- 
mark that the terms 
olTered them during 
the early stages 
compare ver}^ 
favourably with 
those held out by 
the teaching profes- 
sion. If, after hav- 
ing attended a 
course of lectures 
dealing with a 
variety of aspects of 
business life, they 
display an aptitude 
for any particular 
branch, their ener- 
gies may later on 
be concentrated on 
advertising work, 
the development of 
overseas trade, the 
artistic side of dis- 
play, or a number 
of other branches of 
activity, each of 
which gives scope 
for individual initia- 
tive. 

It is because the 
latterday develop- 
ments of business as 
a career are not 
sufficiently known 
that in the interests 
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of the child who has 
no bent, I venture 
to detail a few of 
the advantages that 
It presents. The 
uninitiated are apt 
to imagine that 
work in connection 
with a shop means 
incarceration for 
nine solid hours a 
day This is incor- 
rect. since the more 
enlightened firms 
now give their em- 
ploy ee^ permission 
to spend their din- 
ner hour and the 
twenty minutes 
given for tea out- 
of-doors, rightly re- 
garding these tw’o 
breaks as a valu- 
able means for re- 
fre>lung the worker 
with change of air 
and of scene. The 
holidays are like- 
wise arranged on 
lines that are to the 
advantage of the 
worker, for after 
as little as three 
months’ service, he 
or she becomes en- 
titled to a day in 
respect of each 
month of service. 

Under the new' re- 
gime, a pension, 
paid from a fund 
raised on the firm’s annual profits, 
awaits employees when superannua- 
tion arrives. 

It IS because business in the sense 
of shopkeeping offers nowadays such 
a multiplicity of aspects and ramifi- 
cations that a child without a bent, 
once launched in it, must almost 
incvutably discover one or other 
branch that w'lll ultimately intrigue 
him He may find his metier in the 


actual selling, or, on the other hand, 
he may display an aptitude for dis- 
criminating buying, and eventually 
become a department-buyer rather 
than a sales-manager. Or he may 
develop a nice instinct for poster- 
work or window dressing, both of 
them arts which, for their pull on 
sales, command a high salary for the 
expert. He may equally prove him- 
self an able statistician, and by his 


keen analysis of 
profits and possible 
losses 80 influence 
the policy of the 
management that 
he eventually rises 
to a position of 
trust and import- 
ance. Or he may 
have a genius for 
organisation, which 
will find scope in 
the arrangement of 
working shifts, de- 
liveries, staff man- 
agement, and so 
on. 

For the modern 
stores is like a 
miniature munici- 
pality. If an em- 
ployee have any 
capability in any 
direction whatso- 
ever, it is practi. 
cally bound to 
evince itself sooner 
or later. Especially 
in regard to women 
arc the prospects 
good. A clever 
woman buyer and 
a capable w'oman 
advertising cxpeit 
may both draw 
salaries that w il'i 
make tho.se granted 
to sisters who have 
graduated in w’hat 
are usually deemed 
more intellectual 
occupations look exceedingly trivial. 
It is just because a business career 
has not, up to the present, l>een 
credited with its due meed of in- 
tellectuality that it has been looked 
at askance by the parent with 
ambitions. But such a career will 
probably call forth from the child 
without a bent every scrap of in- 
tellectual effort of which he may be 
capable. 


ARE YOU WANTING A HOUDAY, YET CANNOT LEAVE TOWN ? 


'THE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED ROBIN 

By Flora Klickmann 

Will transport yon to the fir-clad hiOs, whore tho mountain stroams sing all the 
summer night, and tho birds and flowers make life vary joyous through tho summer day 

Price 7s. not By post 7s. 6d. 


$ 2 ^ 
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Woman's Pint 
Dress Accessory 


The recent return to favour of that essen- 
tially feminine weapon the fan (a French 
epigrammatist has called it " L'ep6c des 
femmes"), has had the effect of stimu- 
lating interest in what indeed forms an 
exceedingly attractive branch of the col- 
lecting hobby. History hardly takes us 
back so far as the first days of the inven- 
tion of the fan, for no doubt long before 
our remote ancestors conceived the idea 
of fashioning for themselves even the im- 
plements of the chase, they plucked the 
widest leaves of the forest for shields 
against the sun’s rays. Tlie palm-tree of 
fouthern climes, being by its shape and 
substance peculiarly fitted for the pur- 
pose, seems to have taken precedence of 
other leaves in this connection, the palm- 
leaf fan of to-day varying doubtless very 

little, either in form or decoration, from that which fans of considerable beauty and originality, it is, £is 
slaves wafted before their mistresses in the days which might be expected, to the more southerly countries that 



the Arabian Nights have im- 
mortalised for us. 

As every collector is well 
aware, "there is nothing new 
under the sun," and even 
the ostrich jazz fans of a 
single plume, such as we were 
all industriously engaged in 
plying a winter ago, was a 
fashionable adjunct to the 
eighteenth centiuy toilette. 
In Gainsborough’s famous 
portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
Graham, one of the gems in 
the National Gallery of Edin- 
burgh, this elegant dame is 
seen holding in her slender 



The Frame of thia is Carved Ivory; the Body, Kid, 
painted in Water-colours after the Aurora of Guido. 


w’c owe the greatest tiibute 
of admiration for fan designs. 
To China we owe fans that 
are a nuiacle of carving, so 
fine that it seems impossible 
that human eyesight could 
have compassed it. Tiny 
fans.of pierced ivory, w’orked 
into minute scenes m which 
animals, birds, and human 
figures take part, are en- 
trancing enough to induce 
their owmer to keep them 
ever modestly lief ore their 
eyes when in public, for 
one can study their stories 
at long length, and yet not 




hand just such a feather fan as we have lately been exhaust the store of detail that they possess, 
deeming the latest thing in this direction. So pre-eminent have the Chinese always been in 

The Supremacy of tho Chinee in Fan Makini. everything pertaining to the fan, that their services 

Though the more northerly nations have produced have been largely requisitioned by the designers of other 

nations to provide cither carted sticks 
for their own mounts, or for pictured 
I mounts for their own sticks. Thus one 

I may find a mount of kidskin painted by 

' an Italian artist posed above sticks and 
guard of Chinese lacquer ; or admire a 
mount of Chinese parchment attached to 
' French sticks of wrought silver. Fans of 
hybrid origin sucli as this arc often more 
beautiful than those produced in their 
entirety by a single nationality ; and the 
collector, in meeting with them, need 
harbour no doubt as to their merits on 
the count of their dual ongin. 

The Fan with 
A Mirror. 

The subtlety that distinguishes the 
^ French in everything that pertains, even 

_ u j indirectly, to the arts of the toilette, has 

A CblneM Fan, having the Mount painted with Flguree. The Stick of Sandal-wood a j. x 

la Camd and Plaroed. Formerly the Property of the late Empreee Ettgente. Stood them in gOOd Stead in regard to fan 
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Some Notions for 
tlie Nursery 


I MUCH suspect that in a good many 
schemes for nursery furnishing the last 
consideration has been the baby who is 
to inhabit it. The word ‘‘colour-scheme** 
has of late become such a charm with 
which to juggle that in its cult the natural 
aptitude of the juvenile for rapid and 
messy modification of any well-thought- 
out notation of tone and tint seems often 
to have been entirely overlooked. 

To me there is nothing more unlovely 
than a play-room which has begun its 
existence in some delicate combination 
v)f lavender and primrose, with a liberal 
admixture of chequerings and pattem- 
ings to act as foil to its subtleties of 
shades, only to continue it a sad, drab 
testimony to a child's aversion to the 
colour cult. \Vliat one needs to keep 
well in mind when the decoration of the 
nurserj' is afoot, is the fact that both 


for kitchen and bath-room use. With 
a simple design of fleur-de-lis or little 
Empire wreaths, these papci-s have a 
warmer effect than those with a plain 
cream or buff ground, and at the same 
time permit themselves to be washed 
and kept fair to see for an almost in- 
definite period. 


TIm DmwbAclu to an 
AU-Whilo Nuraory. 

Varnished, too, should be the wood- 
work, despite the protestations that 
will inevitably come from the critical 
as to the lack of artistry in such a deci- 
sion. It is in the woodwork that I would 
develop my taste for colour, seeing that 
the scientists have now definitely agreed 
that an all-white nursery proves too 
dazzling for a child’s eyes, and that 
the introduction of definite colour is 
beneficial to his sight as well as his 


doors particularly lofty, I would have 
the mouldings of the one and the panels 
of" the other painted in a warm coffee 
tone by way of relief. Those who care 
to sec what decorative use may be made 
of red, employed in sparse quantities, 
should throw their minds back to the 
scenes in Newgate, as worked out by 
the late Claude Fraser in “ The Beggars* 
Opera,** a production which, I expect, 
most of my London readers have seen 
at least once during its popular career. 
Severe almost to the degree of bareness, 
the setting is rendered extraordinarily 
effective by the skilful introduction of 
sparing touches of red in a number of 
the minor details, the same note being 
introduced in the costumes of the 
characters. Imagine the same scenes 
minus the red, and you will realise its 
decorative value. 


woodwork, paper, and floor covering 
must be such as will lend themselves to 
frequent cleansing from the marks of 
fingers and toes, and that nothing, how- 
ever charming in itself, which does not 
fit in with this requirement need apply 
for admission. 

For all wc have heard of late of the 
importance of colour in the education of 
the young, the cultivation of cleanly, 
tidy surroundings is of even greater 
importance to the budding intellect. 
1 cannot believe the soiled and sullied 
decorations which it has been my lot 
to meet with of late in houses given over 
to certain types of " adv'anced " decora- 


spirits. 

White having been banned by the 
specialists for the present (one never 
knows when these decisions will not be 
entirely reversed !). green w'ill perhaps 
be the choice of many, but I, having 
noticed that many children evince in 
their early youth an antipathy to this 
shade, shall vote not for green, but for 
red. Now, red, I grant you, is for the 
adult a disturbing colour, despite the 
fact that in the past it has been a 
favourite choice for dining-rooms and 
entrance halls. But for the child whose 
artistic tastes are in a different stage of 
development, red is the colour of 


AbottI Ik* 
l>ado. 

I could, of course, suggest as dado to 
the walls the blackboard fabric which 
W'ill enable the children to work out 
their propensity for scribbling and 
sketching on its friendly surface. But 
having noticed that children whose 
nurseries have been so equipped are 
apt henceforth to regard every dado 
as a lawful ground for such excursions 
into design, I am now a little inclined 
to consider that the youthful idea 
cannot too early be dissuaded from 
imagining it lawful to use walls as 
drawing-boards. So many notions that 


tion, can have helped much in dcv^elop- 
ing the aesthetic taste of the nursery 
inmates. 

The AdTaatece pf a Paper 
with a Deeacn. 


joyousness. Give any small person his 
choice between a red and a green toy, 
a red -covered picture book and a grecn- 
covered volume, and I venture to 
prophesy that, in nine cases out of ten. 


sound so delightful in theory have a way 
of developing very differently in practice. 

Th# Floor 
Cororiat. 

As for the floor, I should certainly 


Though appreciative as a rule of the 
charms of plain papers in a self-colour 
for the ordinary living-room, I feel 
that in the case of a nursery a design 
possesses the advantage of acting as 
a certain di.straction 


his selection wrill be a rosy one. 

I would not, of course, have great 
expanses of red in the nursery, lest the 
effect be one of over-stimulation, and 
if the skirting be unusually wide or the 


take advantage of the warmth and 
hygienic qualities of the '* Art Cork 
Felts,'* which have the further recom- 
mendation of being noiseless — a great 
point in connection with nursery use. 

With my red paint, 


to Baby in some of 
his difficult moods. 
The nursery - rhyme 
paper has perhaps 
been a little over- 
done, and 1 am in- 
clined to think that 
us repeated presen- 
tation of the same 
theme is apt to lack 
interest for its young 
critic far sooner than 
the grown-up im- 
agines. In its place 
1 would select one of 
the many fresh, at- 
tractive varnished 
papers which are 
primarily intended 



I should be inclined 
to the plain brown 
shade in this cover- 
ing, the price of which 
is 6s. lid. a square 
yard, as compared 
with the 75. 6d. 
charged for the same 
quality in green, 
blue, and terra-cotta. 
But whichever colour 
one may choose, one 
will have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
that no matter how 
hard the tread in 
particular places, the 
material will wear 
solidly throughout, 
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no loss of colour being therefore re- 
sultant. 

On my brown floor I should dispose 
some washable and unfadeable rugs in 
the Sunleigh ** make, which boasts 
a special nursery design in a useful 
five by four feet size. Its price is 

£3 St- 


At for the 
Fiimitiir*. 

There would naturally be one or two 
pieces of that dwarf furniture, decorated 
with ** kings and ships and sealing-wax," 
such as have of late revolutionised nur- 
sery equipment with their practical as 
well as their picturesque charms. There 
would be an enamelled cot with hygienic 
cane panels, and fitted with wire springs, 
and one of those alluring cupboards 
with shelves atop for " Books and Toys, 
Baby's Joys," that, with their painted 
inscription of " Work, Laugh, Love, 


Boimm HotUms tor ttio HUnory 


and Live " on the cornice, should set an 
unconscious standard for life's conduct. 
Space permitting, there might be a child's 
wardrobe inscribed with " A place for 
everything, and everything in place," 
its doors and drawers, with their quaint 
figures of Dutch boys and girls, easing 
considerably the pains of tidiness. 


With regard to the curtains, in place 
of the colour-scheme hangings, with 
their easily sullied charms, I would have 
the Noah's Ark cretonne, with Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, as well as the animals 
in their couples, Mr. and Mrs. Noah, 
and the Ark itself, showing up valiantly 
against a background of deep blue. Or, if 
you feel you cannot run to the 4s, a 
yard which this cretonne represents, the 
Farmstead cretonne, at 25. 8rf., will not 
fall far behind it in appropriateness. So 


full of variety are the designs of both, 
that it will probably be a long time 
before Baby has gone any distance in 
exhausting their pictured delights. 

A " Pip-and-Squeak " table cloth, and 
perhaps a bedspread printed in a design 
composed of the traditional nursery 
toys, may be added, for with small 
people to be catered for, one need not 
fear the introduction of liberal pattern- 
ing in the same way as would operate 
had adult tastes to be considered. There 
will be moments when both nurse and 
mother will be glad of picture and 
pattern as a means of turning a fretful 
child into a placid one or an obstinate 
infant into one more readily coaxed. 
" Circumwent's a werry good word," 
said the immortal W'eller. Much pattern- 
ing will often effect the " circum- 
wention " of the irritable and the 
irascible. 


Inside the 
Home 

Ponnd-FoolUhneM. 

It is often when wc hope to achieve 
the greatest economies that we commit 
the worst extravagan< ies. This has 
lately been brought home to me with 
a painful force, for on removing to a 
house which has evidently been in- 
habited by tenants of the penny-wise 
type, T liave been obliged to expend 
much ])recious pocket-money on the 
rectification of their pound-fooli.shness. 

To begin with, 1 had been informed 
by my predecessors that the kitchen 
range, though installed at considerable 
expense, " had been a dreadful dis- 
appointment. The ovens simply would 
not get hot." They certainly would not, 
however brightly burnt the fire and 
however boiling the water supply. 
Careful examination of the stove brought 
to light no cracks or deficiencies, and 
I was sadly making up my mind that 
the whole affair was a " efud," and 
would have to be entirely replaced by 
another make, when a bright idea struck 
me. 

I sent to the makers to give me a 
report on the apparatus. Up came a 
representative, who soon proved to my 
satisfaction that the whole trouble lay 
in the wrong construction of the flues 
and the insufficient air passages pro- 
vided in the brickwork. 'The stove had 
obviously not been fitted by his firm, 
but by some jobbing builder totally un- 
acquainted with its requirements in 
this respect. The couple of pounds or 
so that had been saved in the first 
instance had been outbalanced for 
goodness knows how many years by 
an undue consumption of fuel and two 


Alterations and Imi^rovamants 
it may ba Possible to Make 


ovens that called for a red-hot top to 
the stove before they would consent to 
giving so much as even a moderate 
degree of baking heat. The outlay neces- 
sary for putting the matter right was/^5, 
and the stove is now working merrily 
at an extraordinarily small consumption 
of coal. 

This type of false economy is, as the 
stove-makers informed me, a very 
common one. It is, indeed, quite a 
rarity for the purchaser of a stove to 
allow it to be fixed by the makers. The 
estimate of a local builder is usually 
slightly below that given by the firm 
producing it, and so the builder gets 
the job, only to make a second fitting 
necessary later on. 

Similarly with gas stoves. The 
" handy-man," who undertakes every- 
thing from installing a cooker to a fowl- 
run, will probably offer to fix the 
apparatus for a sum that sounds delight- 
fully reasonable, until you discover 
later that his method makes it impossible 
to use the bath-room geyser or the draw- 
ing-room heating stove while you are 
cooking a meal. The expert in gas, 
whom you would have done well to 
employ in the first instance, would have 
been up to all these possibilities, and 
though he would have no doubt charged 
you more in the first instance for the 
work than the semi-amateur that you 
so trustfully engaged, his bill would, 
in the long run, have been far more 
advantageous to you. 

It is not only in regard to cost, but 
also to safety, that pound-foolishness of 
this description is to be deprecated. 
The greater number of accidents of 
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which one hears in connection with 
geysers and similar appliances are due 
to the fact that they have been fitted 
by an inexpert mechanic w'ho has not 
been thoroughly trained in their scientific 
principles. It is to the advantage of the 
makers to instal their apparatus in such 
a way that it may do its work to the 
best advantage. The outsider, I fear, is 
often more or less indifferent. 

So, too, if your typewriter misses fire 
or your sewing machine breaks its 
needles unnecessarily often, don't call 
in a jobbing mechanic, but put yourself 
into communication at once with the 
experts. You'll spend less in the end. 

NighU at tha 
Round Table. 

There are houses where the hostess’s 
" little dinners " are alw^ays a success, 
while equally there are others where 
one is sure of spending a rather bored 
evening round what should be, but 
seldom is, a festive board. The fare 
may be similarly excellent, the company 
as delightful, but still the fact remains 
— enjoyment on the one hand, ennui on 
the other. 

Having endeavoured to analyse the 
causes, l have arrived at the decision 
that in the majority of cases the differ- 
ence in conviviality is largely due to 
the choice of a table. The long table 
at which one is practically limited to 
the conversation of one’s neighbour, 
and to an occasional exchange of 
remarks with one’s vts-a-vis, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to the success of the 
entertainment. It cannot be reasonably 
supposed that each couple will prove 
to be soul -mates, and thus entirely 



Insld* thtt Momm 


consented with their own conversation ; 
even if they were, this isolation would 
not tend to the merriment of the enter- 
tainment as a whole. But given a 
circular or an ov^al table, note how 
<iifferently the intercourse proceeds ! 
Conver.sation immediately becomes of a 
general character, there is “ a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul *’ that welds 
the party into a whole, and the dinner 
goes with a swing and a festivity that 
the hostess, however accomplished, 
could not achieve were her table of the 
oblong order. 

WTien you are furnishing the dining- 
room, remember, however attractive the 
rcKsTtory table that may take your 
fancy, it ii> connected more wnth the 
meals of mcmastones and schools than 
with those of the social type. A table 
ot the oval or circular shape will help 
immensely when you gather your friends 
about your board. 

The Problem of the 
Pkotofffwphft. 

There are times when one has it in 
one’s heart to wish that one’s friends, 
however dear, were not so addicted to 
the practice of having their features 
immortalised by the photographer. 
Photographs have a distressing habit of 
accumulating on shelves and mantel- 
piece. much to the detriment of one’s 
room, yet to remove a portrait or fail 
to exhibit it when be.stowed, is often 
a fruitful source of offence to the 
donor 

An excellent way in which to di'^posc 
of the photographic problem is to lie 
rigid in the exclusion of portraits of this 
kind from one’s dining and drawing- 
room, and to restrict them either to the 
bed-rooms or to a w'ork-room where they 
are permitted to be a feature in the 
Sf heme. Photographs look more effective 
w fien arranged in some definite order, 
than when disposed higgledy-piggledy 
on an occasional table or bureau. For 
instance, if framed in .similar fa.shion, 
and posed immediately above the dado 
or at regular intervals along the eye- 
line, they immediately take on a new 
interest The eye, led by the regular 
arrangement, discovers a real attraction 
in the framed prints, wdiereas in the more 
ordinary but le.ss-considcred di^^posal 
th it is generally theirs, it is confused 
and distracted. 

The formal album that stood on the 
drawing-room table did not present a 
really acceptable means of examining 
the photographs of one’s friends. Far 
more pleasing is the modern fa.shion of 
U'stowing on ore’s collection of prints an 
o'd Thble-box or capacious workbox of 
inlaid woods, from which each picture 


can be withdrawn separately foi con- 
templation. The occasional table with 
a single drawer beneath is now often 
used as a receptacle for one’s photo- 
graphic accumulations, which in this 
way are preserved from the fading and 
sullying which they would encounter 
were they carelessly exhibited in odd 
corners in an unframed condition. 

Many of the newest type of photo- 
graphs are real works of art and deserve 
to be treated accordingly. But, never- 
theless, such presentments do, after 
a time, tend to lose their interest, and 
we .should be insincere if we were to 
endeavour to give our friends the impres- 
sion that w'c are satisfied to majke our 
rooms a photographic gallery. Much as 
w’c value our intimates, we could not 
honestly affirm that we should care 
always to have them with us, and the 
same obtains with regard to photographs. 
If the modem room displays fewer such 
pictures, let it not be attributed to lack 
of fervour on the part of the recipients. 

Recttrdtnc iboM 
RemnanU. 

I am grateful to the vogue for cushions, 
not alone for the decorative oppor- 
tunities which it affords and for the 
ease and comfort it brings in its train, 
but for that merciful opportunity it 
offers one for the utilisation of those 
various remnants that every woman 
acquires at sale times without quite 
knowing what she is going to do with 
them. It must be a Spartan indeed 
who can resi.st those oddments of ribbon, 
scraps of brocade, and tnfles of tassels, 
which beguile one at such times to our 
purses’ undoing. 

There will Ix' this month, I doubt not, 
many a remnant acquired wiiich, rightly 
used, will do yeoman duty in regard to 
the fashioning of the elaborate cushions 
which more and more become features of 
the couch and divan. The fact that the 
covers are more acceptable when formed 
of more than one material than when 
fashioned throughout in the same fabric, 
Imds itself accommodatingly to the 
remnant hobby, and ju.stifies us in the 
acquisition of morsels of lovely silk, 
satin, and velvet that might otherwise 
cast at us accusing glance.s from our 
piece-box. The s<]iiare of metal brocade, 
for instance, which ought to have been 
just enough for a table centre, but isn’t, 
can lx; eked out, if arranged diamond- 
wise, by four triangles of black satin 
arranged at the corners to form it into 
an acceptable cushion square. So long as 
the back is also of black; it doesn’t 
matter much whether it matches the 
triangles or not. That is where another 
remnant will probably come in. 


As for the scrap of silver lace insertion 
that lured you to purchase, although it 
was obviously .not of a length to be of 
much practical use as regards your 
wardrobe, it will form the centre of 
attraction in a long bolster-shaped 
cushion. It will need on either side a 
strip of grey velours, and will be all the 
better for a long silver tassel at cither 
end. With a bolster of this description 
there is no reason why you should not 
introduce a tiny edging of fur. should 
you have picked up a bargain at the 
sales. The touch of fur is much in 
evidence in some of the very freshest 
models. 

Again, if you should have found at 
a reduced rate some artificial flowers in 
beautiful colouring.^, but rather too 
dashed and draggled for use on head- 
gcar, turn an imaginative eye in their 
direction, for, torn petal from petal, 
their silks and velvets will form, ready- 
shaped. desirable appliques for the em- 
bellishment of covers. I have seen the 
most delectable of cushions so wrought 
with applied flowers and leaves, odd 
clumps of roses, bunches of wallflowers, 
and sprays of buttercups having been 
in this way conferred in a very short 
space of time on to a plain background 
By making use of good artificial flow^ers 
in this manner one obtains without a 
tiresome search exactly the right tint‘^ 
and tones, and, moreover, secures the 
proper petal and leaf forms — a great 
consideration should one happen to lx* 
unskilled in draughtsmanship. 

And as foi the ribbon remnants — 
these are perhaps the most valuable of 
all in the cult of the cushion. Connected 
by means of a narrow crochet insertion 
in silk or by rows of metal galon, bro- 
caded or even printed ribbons produce 
the most gorgeous of effects, and one 
may, by judicious acquisition of ribbon 
remnants, easily provide oneself with 
inexpensive cushion covers that would 
otherwise represent a serious outla> 
So don't forget your cushion needs so 
long as the sales are in force. 

CoBceminc 
th* Stain. 

However well we may pad our stair 
trends, yet the stair carpets need to be 
adjusted at frequent intervals if they 
are not to show signs of wear and tear. 
A firm of furnishers now arranges to 
send periodically to alter the stair 
carpet so as to ensure evenness of wear. 
A regular arrangement of this sort, 
which is by no means costly, is a splendid 
preventative of undue strain on the 
carpet, and in the long run pays for 
itself. 
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Toon Worth 
Taking 


Mo. m.— Tha SeandiaaTlaa 
ConatriM 



Once aK<ihi, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark aie opr'n t( the holiday-maker, who 
will li nd in the Scandinavian countius 
a fi'‘ld of vacation travel well worth ex- 
ploring In days before the war, Norway 
presented one of the theapebi and easiest 
outings foi the l*ol>d:echnic, and various 
agencies owned ships that they had 
specially fitted for summer cruising, and 
could offer a fortnight or so among the 
most picturesque of the fjords at an 
inclusive rate that is hardly credible in 
these times. There will be certain cruises 
of this description again. They were 
resumed last year by the Orient Com- 
pany, and others wdll probably arrange 
them later. 

Kven in these days, Norway affords 
perhaps the cheapest short cruise that 
can be obtained ; and, moreover, it 
meets the conditions of those who wish 
to travel in comfort, as well as those to 
whom economy is a primary considera- 
tion. 

Let it be said at the outset that the 
B. and N. line of Royal Norwegian Mail 
Steamships have an office at 179, Strand, 
London, and from there all detailed in- 
formation is most courteously accorded. 
They possess in the steam yacht Meteor 
an extremely well-found boat for plea- 
sure-cruising, and it has what is a most 
desired boon by many — a number of 
single-berth cabins. The extravagantly 
opulent may take a “ suite de luxe,'* 


with sitting-room, bed-room and bath- 
room, at ;^I50 for the thirteen days 
duration of the cruise. The humbler 
individual can find a small cabin at 
/2 2, and betw^een those tw'o extremes 
there are twenty-three gradations as to 
rates. The last cruise in July and the 
first one in August arc a little higher, as 
there is then a big demand for the berths, 
and the company encourage the earlier 
traffic by a lower rate. 

Convenient trains from King’s Cross 
or the big manufacturing towns convey 
the intending tourist to Ncwxastle-on- 
Tyne. The usual sailing day is Saturday, 
and the ship leaves about 6pm Sunday 
is spent quietly at .sea — usually at this 
time of year perfectly smooth ; but, in 
any case, there are only tw'cnty-tw'o 
hours of open ocean, and the vessel 
enters waters of lake-like calm at 
Skudesnes on Monday morning. 

You arc close in to the coast, and its 
typical scenery, with fir trees and red- 
roofed homesteads, are seen as the town 
of Haugesund is passed. Bergen is 
reached in the early morning, and the 
day can be well spent in exploring the 
old town, whose history goes back to 
the days of the Hanseatic League, and 
whicli, in its warehouses, possesses yet 
some most interesting survivals of 
northern mediaeval architecture. For 
generations it has been the greatest 
fish-mart of Norway, and its people are 
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more cheery and genial than those oi 
some of the other cities. 

Or, if the traveller prefers to remain 
on the steamer, the Sognefjord and 
other famous features of the coast 
scenery ( an be visited. 

Next day, there is Balholen, a less 
fmportant place in itself, but an excellent 
base for inland walks to typical village. s 
or for short boating tnps. 

Molde is the next call, and though so 
far north, is remarkable for the beauty 
of Its cher^}^ birch and ash trees, while 
Its broad fjord and background oi 
rugged mountains make up a rarely im- 
pressive scene. 

The next three days are sjpent at 
jilaces whose names would convey little 
enough in themselves, but which com- 
plete a circuit back to Bergen in which 
there is a constant panorama of land- 
scape quite peculiar to Norway, whether 
seen ^rom the steamer or in the short 
land excursions that can be taken in 
the course of a few hours. 

To tho North 
Capo. 

All alternative cruise for which the 
Irma, also of the B. and N. Line, is 
usually detailed is to the North Cape. 
This year the sailings will be on July 4th 
and 18th, the start again being made 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne. The journey 
occupies sixteen days, and the fares 
range from £^2 to £82 per berth. 





Tofon Wwtii TUdng 

The extraordinary fascination that 
this cruise possesses is that it is made in 
almost unbroken daylight. For these arc 
the days when, in the Arctic Circle, the 
sun is above the horizon at midnight, 
and those only who have seen it for 
themselves can realise the almost un- 
earthly wonder of the lights and shades 
and shadows of that phenomenon. 

Moreover, if you can stand some cold 
and have taken a good range of warm 
clothes, there is plenty of very great 
interest to be seen. There are Lapland 
rescr\*ations, and the Lap at home, with 
his reindeer and his preparations for 
long, dark winter, shows human society 
still in its more or less primitive phases. 
There are visits to such places as 
Trondhjem and Troms6. while at Ham- 
merfest is the town farthest north of 
the world. 

At the North Cape itself a day and a 
night are spent, and there is time and 
enough to realise what the alisenco of 
darkness, even for a brief space, means. 
Coming homewards, the journey is made 
among the Lofoten Islands, with their 
wonderful peaks and mountains and 
almost unfathomable depths of sea. It 
is from this, and the wild fury into which 
It is lashed by the winter storms, that all 
the myths and legends of the Maelstrom 
have arisen. And so the traveller by 
stages comes down to Bergen before 
coming home. 

AttrmetioM of 
Swodon. 

Sweden has never had the claim on 
the holiday-maker’s attention that Nor- 
way has. It has not, of course, the same 
extraordinary features of the moun- 
tains and fjords ; but, on the other hand, 
the people are more genial and more 
artistiC than their more dour neighlxiurs. 
whose temperament Ibsen has rather 
pitilessly revealed. 

To reach Stcx:ldiolm entirely by sea is 
a wholly delightful experience, but is not 
always to be realised, unless a pleasure 
cruise to these northern capitals is being 
made by a great liner. 

The easiest way from London or from 
Newcastle is by one of the steamers of 
the Swedish Lloyd Company. The boat 
leaves Tilbury every Saturday at 11.30 
a.m., or Newca.stle every Wednesday at 
4 30 p.m.. the former voyage occupying 
about forty-eight hours and the latter 
forty-five hours before Gothenburg is 
reached. 

At the time of writing, the first-class 
return fare to Gothenburg from either 
point of departure is /16, and second- 
class li2, including meals on the journey. 
But fares are often quickly changed, and 
it is best perhaps to regard these as 
approximate. To that must be added 
the railway journeys here — 4s. 5</. each 
way first and 2s. M. third to Tilbury, or 
i'S 7^ ^ 7 ^' Newcastle, and 

£i 1 6s 5<f. from Gothenburg to Stock- 


holm. Day trains in Sweden have no 
first-class. 

Gothenburg itself is of much interest. 
It is the second largest town in Sweden, 
and possesses an exceptionally extensive 
park. In the summer time it offers great 
opportunities for bathing and boating. 

From it may be reached the most 
famous waterfalls in Scandinavia — those 
of Trollh&ttcn, which, like Niagara and 
others in Canada, are now *' harnessed " 
to give cheap electric power to a huge 
district. And there is also the famous 
canal from here to Mem, on the Baltic, 
in which the boats may be said literally 
to go uphill. By a clever use of natural 
lakes and connecting waterways, 223 
miles of direct communication have 
been established, the ascent being made 
by means of no fewer than seventy-four 
locks. The journey occupies, on this 
account, fifty-six to sixty hours. 

“ The Venice of the North ” is the 
description that Stockholm likes to hear 
applied to itself, and it is not unjustified, 
for the original city began on a small 
island, where the extensive Malar I^kc 
finds an outlet to the Baltic, and it has, 
in its seven centuries or so of develop- 
ment, connected itsell by bridges uith 
other islands, while the waten\'a> s 
between are also utilised. Those who like 
historical studies will find much to 
interest them in the architecture that 
demonstrates how, from about the 
seventeenth century, the city liegan to 
claim its place among the capitals of 
Furope. 

Probably the traveller will decide to 
stay a (qw days in Stockholm, and will 
find hotels and pensions of luxury or 
simple comfort and cleanline.ss, as may 
suit her purse. For specific information 
on this point she can obtain full informa- 
tion from the Sw'edisli Travel Bureau. 
21, Coventry Street, London. 

The dominating feature of the town 
is the Royal Palace, which was begun 
in the eighteenth century ; but the full 
ambitions regarding it were not realised, 
as neither Charles XII. or (histavus JII. 
had the means at disposal. Its exterior 
lines are, however, extremely dignified 
in their .severe Italian Renaissance style, 
but there is little of interest in the State 
apartments. The views along the ter- 
races are fine. The churches, museums, 
market, and several of the public build- 
ings are decidedly interesting. 

Nor will any traveller ignore the 
modern art galleries. Before the war. 
Sweden was not uninfluenced by the 
Austrian Art Nouveau movement, but 
not to a blind extent, and had even then 
its own distinctive features. Whether 
in pictures or in decorative furniture, 
Swedish work of to-day is decidedly 
interesting, 

In the shops the steel ware is very 
attractive, and the small inlaid and 
damascened pocket-knives are worth 
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noting. The cut glass is very good, but 
somewhat costly. In china and earthen- 
ware there is a great deal that is very 
fascinating and uncommon, alike in 
design and colour. 

There are various interesting expedi- 
tions to be made, as to Gothland, that 
island in the Baltic whereon remain 
some of the most impressive Gothic 
ruins of cathedrals and fortifications left 
in the world. It involves a short railway 
journey and a seven hours’ sea passage, 
and it is claimed that it can show more 
wonderful roses and a bluer sky in 
summer time than can be lound else- 
where north of the Mediterranean. And 
in these journeys, a little off the beaten 
track, there are glimpses to be obtained 
of village life that is still very primitive, 
of costumes as yet unaffected by the 
factory modes that have nearly swept 
away all the more picturesque features 
of the past, of local holiday festivities 
with their games and pastimes. No one 
will ever regret having spent a holiday 
in Sweden. 

l>«nmMrk •• a 
HoUdar C«ntr«. 

Denmark does not rank as a tourists’ 
country, yet it has a quiet fascination 
of its own. and Copenhagen has many 
features of interest. 

The easiest way to reach it is from 
Liveq>ool Street to Harwich, crossing 
to Esbjerg. The boats go on Mondays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. Trains leave 
Liverpool Street about 3 o’clock, and 
the steamers start in the early evening, 
occupying about twenty-five hours for 
the crossing. A first-class single ticket 
costs 25 . Od., or third-class rail and 
first-cla.ss boat, £0 10s. ^d. Meals taken 
in transit are extra. From Esbjerg to 
Copenhagen is £2 16s, j\d. first-class and 
sleeping-berth, or £i 16s. ^d. second- 
class. 

There is a homeliness and absence of 
ostentation in Copenhagen that make it 
a restful capital. It gives excellent food 
— butter, eggs, poultry, bacon and bread 
being of the very best. Pei haps it is 
unrivalled in the matter of the hors 
d'opuv*es, with which you preface lunch 
or dinner. 

A few years ago, when a distinguished 
piarty of French scientists were there, 
one of the hotels accepted a challenge 
to offer these appeti.sing trifles in a 
hundred distinct varieties, and the pro- 
prietor was able to carry out his under- 
taking. 

Even the museums have a kind of 
intimate personal character. One of 
these is given over to mementoes of the 
Royal House, and does not disdain to 
exhibit the rather gamp-like umbrella 
that one of the sovereigns, who enjoyed 
nothing better than to move about with- 
out ceremony among his people, habitu- 
ally carried. Every good Dane expects 
the visitor to inspect, and be vastly 



impressed, at the great galleries filled 
entirely with the sculptures of Thor- 
valdsen, and good manners, after the 
simple and genuine hospitality shown 
to the outsiders, will repress any criti- 
cism as to the dire monotony of the 
marble statuary. 

To the lover of animals, the admirable 
care bestowed upon the horses and cows 
is an unfailing delight. Nor is this kindly 


trait restricted to the more valuable 
beasts. Sheaves of corn are always set 
aside during the harvest to be put in 
some convenient place for the birds in 
winter. The storks add their quaint note 
to the landscape. 

But one does not go to Denmark for 
varied scenery. Some bits of the Jut- 
land coastline arc striking, though more 
is merely sand and shallows. There are no 


Tmiis Worth TOkiiig 

hills to speak of and the country is flat. 
Yet every district, every county, has 
something peculiar to itself, and the 
oaks and beeches of Denmark are one 
of its unique distinctions. Its farmsteads 
bespeak a high general standard of pros- 
perity, and the people, in the absence 
of extremes on either side, have, as a 
nation, fulfilled that wish in Proverbs — 
Give me neither poverty nor riches.*' 
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The Flower Bedspread 


C)NE of my great-grantlmothcr*s precious liand*woven linen sheets 
l^ecame the background for this very lovely filet that seemed 
worthy of so choice a setting — and we called the spread, 
“ Phoebe's Flowers," l)ecause of the quaint be-ribboneil nus<^ay 
that she might have plucked from her garden ere she sat her 
down to spin. Can*t you see this pretty thing pridefully spread 
in your own guest-room— the admiration ot all your women 
friends ? 

For a single l>ed, the edge has ten repeats of the scallop on 
the sides, eight across the upper edge and five across the shorter 
l«>wer edge between the cut-out corners. The insertion has four 
re|ieats across the spread, tw’o of which form the comers, and 
nine repeats on each long side, including the corner. 

Use Arilem’s Crochet Cotton No. >24, or a little coarser thread 
if preferred, with a No. 5 hook. 


A Diacimm for 
tk« Medallion 
is akown on 
another page. 




To make the Insertion, ch 84- Work 1st row from left to 
right ; repeat motif (53 rows) 9 times, then work the corner in 
the same manner as directed l)elow for the edge. 

Commence the medallion at the first long row aliove the 
scallops at the bottom with ch 183. Follow the diagram to 
the top, finishing each scallop separately. Join the thread 
and finish the bottom in the same way. 


To work the Edge, ch 27 and work the 1st row 
from left to right. Complete one large scallop 
(50 rows). Kejjeat from 1st row 9 times to reach the 
Cfirner. Make the last space of each row, working 
towar<ls the diagonal edge, with a 1 tr (thread over 
3 times) instead of the usual 2 ch and tr, turn, si st in 
last tr, ch 5 for first space of next row. Work to the 
last row of corner, consisting of i block, 1 space (made 
with I tr), ch 3, 3 tr in last space, turn at right angles, 
ch 5, tr in 4th and 5th st from hook, tr in top of last 
tr of block l>elow, ch 2, tr in base of same tr, ch 2, 
si st in corner of first mesh of next row of first half, 
3 tr in first mesh of next row, turn, work back to edge. 

3 r// — I hi, 2 sp, I hi, I sp, ♦ch 2, si st in 

corner of first mesh of next row of first half, ch 3, tr in 
corner of first mesh of next row of first half, turn 
and work hack to edge ; complete corner, repeating 
from ♦ on the diagonal edge. 
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A Pansy and Jonquil Sideboard Cloth 


Kilet Crochet is one of the 
most satisfactory of laces for 
household uses, and may be as 
artistic as it is durable if care is 
taken to combine it with a fabric 
which matches it in colour and 
texture. Either white or ecru 
may be used. As both linen and 
cotton crochet threads are to be 
had in a variety of sizes, it is an 
easy matter to suit the texture of 
the crochet to the fabric with 
which it is to be combined. 

This Ix^autiful Pansy and Jon- 
quil Sideboard Cloth is worked in 
(he regulation blocks and spaces 
characteristic o^ hlet crochet, each 
single block consisting of 4 tr 
and each space ol tr separated by 

2 ch. \\ hen two or more blocks 
connect, the number of tr equals 

3 times the number of blocks plus 
I, 7 for 2 blocks, 10 for 3, and 
so on. 

To start the filet crochet, make 
a ch, having 3 times as many 
St as there are blocks or spaces in 
the foundation row. If the row 
starts with «i space, ch 6 additional 
st ai d tr into 9th st from hook. 



This mskes a very Hindsome End for a TAble ScArf 
or SideboArd Cloth. 


If it starts with a block, ch 
for 1st tr and make next tr 11 
4th st. 

Ardern’s crochet cotton is >er 
suitable for this, and the size use 
will depend on the sized piece c 
crochet required. The cloth her 
illustrated is al>out 17 inches wide 
and the work measures 7 meshc 
to I inch. 

The upper part can be shape 
as in the finished cloth, or f 
show'n in the diagram, or in an 
other way the worker may desirt 

To join the crocheted panel t 
the linen, mark the line to w’hic 
the crcK:heted piece should conn 
embroider a buttonholed edj. 
about J inch deep with the pu 
on the line of marking, and o\e 
cast the crocheting to the butt 01 
holed edge. The linen shoul 
always be fitted to the croch< 
iinle^-s one is expert enough 1 
( rochet to measure. 

rinish the sides of the clol 
with two rows of filet spaces, an 
llien work round the entire pie< 
with double crochet, making 
picot of 4 ch over every 2nd tr. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■A 
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A DiAgrAm for working the PAnsy 
And Jonquil design. 

This would look well worked in 
Cross-stitch. 
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■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■•■■■■■■■■■AaaaaaAaaaaasaBBaaaaAaaaaMAtfaaBSflaBsaaBassBaaaaBBaBaauasaaasaaaaAaaaBBaaaaasva 
aaaaBBaBBaBBaaBaaaaaaaBaaaaaBaaBaaaBaaaaaaaaaaaBBBaaaaBaaaaBaBBaaaaBBBaBaaaBBaaaBaaaaaaaBaaaaaaaaaa-— 
BBBBBBBBaBBBaBBBBBBBIBBBBaBaaBaBBaBaBBBaBaBaBaBaBBaBBBBaaBaBBaBaBaaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBB aaaaBBBBBBaBBBaBB . . 

aaaBBBBBaaBaBBaBaBaaaaaBaaBBBaBaaaBaaaBBaaaaaaaBaaaBaaaaaaaBaaBBaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBB BaBBaBaaaaaaaaaaBaBaaaaBaaBBBaaaa 
aBBaaBaBBBBBaaaaBaaBBaaaaaaaaBaaaaBaBBBaaaaaBaaaaBaaaaBaaaaBaaaBaaBaaaBaaBaaBBaa aaBBaaaaaBaBaaaaBBaBBaaaBaBBaBaaa 
■■■■■BBBaaaaaBaBBBBaBaBaaBBaaaBBaaaaBBBa aaaaaaaaaaaaBaaBaBaaaBaaaaaaaaaBBaaaaB a . BaaBBaBaaaaaaBaaaaaBaBBBaaBBBBaa 

■ ■aBaaaBBaBaBBaBaBBBaaBBaBBaaaaaaaaBBasB BaaBaBaaBBaaBBaaBaBaBaBaaBBaa aaBa a . BaBBaaaBasBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaa 

BaBBBBaaaBBBaBaBBBaaaBBBaBBaBBBaBaaaaasa aaBBBBBBaBBBaaBaBaaaaaaaaa . aaa a . BaaaaBaBaaaaaBBaBBaaaaaBBBaaBaaa 

aaaBaaaaaBBBaBBBBaaaaaaBaaaaBaBBaaaaaav a aaBBaBBaaBaaaaaaaBaaaaa . aaa aa . a . aaaBBaBaaBaaBBaBBBBBaaBBaBaaaaBB 
iiiiiaaaBBaBBBBBaaaBaaBBBBaaaBaBaaaaaaa a BBBBBaaBaaaaaaaaaaaBBBB aa aa a BaaaBBaBaaBBBBBBBBaBBBBBaaaaBBaaa 

aaaBBaBaBBaaaaBaaaaaaaBaaBaBaaaaaaaaaBB : a ' . aaBaBaaBaaaaaaBaaaaaaBaaa mm mmmmmmmmmmmuBmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

■■iiiSSaB aBBaBaBBBBBBBaaaaaaaBaBaaBBaa a aaaaaaaaaaaaaa aaBaa aaaaa aa aa aaBBaaBBBBBBaaaaaaaiaaaaaBBaaBBBBaBBB 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBSB ' B BBB BBBB BBBB BBBBBBaBBaB ■ BBBBBBBBSBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

aaBBBBBBB ' aBBBBBBBaBBBBBBaaBBaBBBBBa BB ' BBBa BB BBaBB . . BB BBBBBaBBaBBaBaBsaBBBBaaBBBBaBaaBaaBaB 

aaBBBBBBBaaaaBBBBBB aa aa aaaa ' a aaa aa a BaaaaaaBBBaBBaaaaaaaaaBBBa aaaaa 

BaBBaaaaaBaaaaaaaaBB aa aa ' aaaa ' a ' ' aaa aa as aaaaaBaaBBaBaasaa . . aaia BBBaaa 

iiiiiiiiia ' ’ ' a BaBaBaBBBaBBBBBBBABa aa aaBaa ; ; . aa a . aaa aaBaBBasBaBBiAaBB . . . aaa 

■■■■aaBBBa aaaaBBaBaaBaBaaaaBBB a bbb aaaaaa aa aaaB aaa . BBaaBBAsaaB . . .a 

aaaBBBBBBaa ' B ' ' ' ' aaa BBaaBBBBBBBaBBBa a BBBaaBaBBBB bb bbb bbbbbbbbb a . BBSBBBBSsa a . . a bbbbbbb 

■•■aaa aa a ' ' a aaaaaa BaaaBB aaa a aaaaaa . a ; . a aaBBaaBa Baasaa a . bbbbbbbbb a*- 

■■aaBB ' ' a a ' a aaaaaBB ' aa BBaaa a . Baaa aaaa aaaa aa . aaaa a BBaaaaBB bb 

bbbbb ' ' ’ a ' a ‘ . a Baaaa ’ a m aaa a . a aa ' ' aa a aa . aa a bbbbbbbb bbbb ' ' ' a . . a . . aaa 

aaaa ' * aa a aaaa a ' aaa . a aa aaaa a . .a aaa . a aa BBBBBaaa aa . . aa a ... a . . aaa 

■Baaa 'a . ' ' ' ' a aa aaaa a a aa BBBaaa ' a . a bbbb a a bb bbb bb . , a aa aaa 

' ' -a ’ aBBBBB BBaBB a a ' a ' aaBaBBaaBBaaBBaBB . . .a aaBBaa . a aaa a : a 

BBaaBBB bb ' ' a aBBaaBBaaB aa b b aBBBBaBBaBBBBaaaa aaBaasaBB aa bbb . bb b . a ' ' ' ' a aaaa 

aaaBBaa ' aaa ' a ; . . bbbbbbb . aa aaa a aaaaaBBBaaBaaaaaa . . ; . BBBBBBaaBBBBB a ... aa aaa . , . a . . a ' ’ ' aa aaaa 

BaaaBBaaB a a ' a bbbb bbb a aBBBBBBaaaaBBaaBB BBaBBBBaBBBBaa aa bbb bbbbb aa . a aaa bbbb 

BaBBaaBBB a aa ' : ' aaBaa aa .a aaaBaBBBaBBBBBaBaBaaa . a ' aa aaa a aaaaa aaaaaaaaaa aBBBBaaBa ... a aa . BBBaaa 

■BBBBBaBaBaB BaaiABBaaBBBBaBB bb BBBBBBBBBBaaBBBBBBBBB BBBB BBB BBB BBBB BBBB BBB BBB aBBB B BBBBB 

■BaBaBBBBBBBB aBBBBBaaB BB BBBBBBBB BBB BB BBBBB B aBBBB BBBBBBBBBBBBB BBBBBBBBB BBBBBBBBaBa . 

aaaBaBBaBBBBBaBaaaaaa bb a a aa Baaa aa bb b aaBBBBBB bbbbbb bb bbb bbbbbbbb bbbbb bb bbbbbbbbbbbb BBBBaBBBBBBB 
aaaaBBBABaaaaBBBaBBB bbbbbb bb a bbbbb bbbbb bb aaBaaBB BaaBaaaBBB a bbbbbb aa aa a BBBaaBBBBaaaBBB BBBBaBBBBBBaa 
aaBaBBBBaBaBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBaaaB BBB BB aaaaa a bbbbb a aaa BaaBaa BaaBBaa aa a aa aa BaaBBBaaBBBBBBaaBBBBaBBBBBB 
■■■■■■■aaaaaaBaBaBaBBBaaaaBBaaBBB a saa aaaa aaaaaaa aaaa aa aaaaaaaaaaaaaa aaaaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
■■■aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa aa aa aaaaaa aaaaaaaaaa a a aaaaaaaa aaaaaaaaa BaaaaaaaaaaaBaBaaaaBaaBaaaaa 
BaBBBaaaaBBaaBaaBBaBBBBBBBaBBaBBaaBBBB ' . aa aa . bbbb aaa aa BBaaaaBB a BBaaaaB BaBBaBBBaaaBaaaaaaBBaBaaaBBa 

BaBBaBBABaaaBBBBaaaBaaaaBBaB aaaaa a a aaBaa a a aaa a aa aaBBBaBaaaBBB aBBBBBBB aaa bb BaaBBaBaBBaaaaaaaaBB 
BBBBBaBBBBBBBaaaiaBBBaBBBB BB BB BB BB BBB . BB B BBBBB BBB BB BBBBB BBBBBBBBBBB BBBB B ■ BB BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

bbbbbbbsbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb bbbbb b bb sbbbb b bbb bbbbb bbb b bbb b bbbbbbbb b bb bbbbbb bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB BBBB BBBB B B BB . BBB B BBB BB8B B B BBBaBBBBB B BBBBBBaBBBBBBaBBBBaBBBBaBB 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB bb bbbbb bbb 8 B BBBB BBBBBBB . BB BB BBBBBB , BB BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

BaBBaaBaBBBBaaBBBBBBBaBBBBB BBBBB B 8 BBBBBBBBB BB Baaa BBB BBB . aBBBaBBBBBB BBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBaaaBBBBBBaaaa 

BaBaaBBBBBaBBaBaBaBaBBaaBB aaaaa aaa aaaaaa . a aaaaaa a aa a aa aaaaaa ' a aa a aiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa . . a ' aaaaaaaaaaaa . a . . .a aaaa . . a . . . aa aa . . . a aa aa . a . Baaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

aaBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBB . . B BBBBBBB BB . . B B BBB B . BBBBB B . BBBBB I . . . BaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBflBBBBia 

aaaaaaaaBBBBBaaaaBBaBB . . aaaaaa a a a . . a aaaaa . . aaaaaaa . . a aaaaa aaaBaaBBBBaaaaaaaaaaaa 

aaaaaaBBBBaaaaaaaaaaBB . aa aaaaa aaaaa aaaa aa . . a a . aaaaaaa aaaaaaaaaa ' 'aaaaaaaaaaBaaaBaaaaaaaaB 

aaBBBBBBBBIBBBBBBBBBBBBB BB B BB BBBBBB B . B BBB . . B B BBB B B BBB . . B B BBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

aBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB B BB BBBB BBB A B BBB BB . B BB B BB BBB B B BBB B B B BBMBBBaBaaaBAIBBBaaBB 

aBBBaaBBBBaBBBBaBBaBBBB aaa aaBB aaa bb a a a as bb . . a aa a . . aa aa a a a aa a . aaa m naa BaaaBBaaaaaaaaaaaaaB 

aBBBBaBaaBBBaaBaBBBaBBB .mm a . . a aa a a aa aa a .a aa aa a a aa a aaa a aaa BaaaaaaBaBBaBaaaaaaa 

bbbbbbbabbbbbbbbbbbbbbb . . aa a . _ . b_ aa aaa aa a a . bb a a aaBaaBaBa b a a BaaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

aaBB , a aa Ba . a aa aa a . aa a . a aa . a aa aa a a aa aaBiBBBaaBaBBaBaaaaaaa 

iaaaa a . aa . a a aa aa a . a . . a a . . a . a aa aa a . aa aaaa aaaaBBBaaBaaaaaaaaaaBaa 

■BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB B , . . a BBB . B BBBBBBB B B . . . B B BBBBBBB B B . BB . BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
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A Fuchsia Tea Cloth and a Senriette 


Corners of filet crochet with giant me'^h border decorate 
this tea cloth and serviette. 

The work is commenced at the right -angle corner of the 
triangle. Make 1st and 2nd rows in usual way for filet 
crochet 

A^<kv. — 2 blocks, or solid meshes, 2 S|>aces, or open 
meshes, ch 11, miss 2 sp, make 2 sp over block of 7 tr, 
ch 1 1, miss 2 sp, and follow the diagram across, ending roa 
with 7 tr over 2 sp. 

4/^ /Wc.— 2 bl, I sp, ch 2 , dc in 3rd st of ii ch, dc in 
each of next 6 ch, ch 2, tr in Ir, ch 2, 7 ^ c before, and 
rejveat across. 

In making a corner it is very important that the work 
should be square. If blocks or s|)aces are longer 
one way than the other, the triangle will not fit 
the corner of the cloth. 


After buttonholing the crochet corners to 


the linen square, the edges l»et 
them are crf>cheted with doubles and 


then an edge worked round the 


« nil re piece 


Make four of the large comers 


for the cloth and one of the 


small corners for each 


serviette. Pen Lusta 


Crochet No. is a 
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The Border of these Cornere la Unusual. 


The Eds* for Tm Cloth. 

Join thread in tdge, * ch 3, miss 3, tr m next st, ch 5, tr in same 
St, ch 3, miss 3, slip in next, ch 3, miss 3, tr in next, ch 2, turn, ti 
in tr, ch 2, tr in middle of 5 ch, turn, ch 3, (tr, picot of 4 ch, 3 tr) 
in each space, si m edge and rcptal from *. 

The Cdae for Napkin. 

W ork d c ov er edge. 

2nd /iVrc.— Begin on wrong side, ♦ ch 2, miss 3, tr in next, ch 3, 
turn, (tr, picot of 4, 3 tr, p, 3 tr) in space, miss 3, si to next, 
si across 3 dc, turn, reiieat from 
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Diagrams for Working tbs Corners of Cloth and Scnrisiie. 


**HARDANGER AND CROSS-STITCH** 

Edited by FLORA KUCKMANN 

If you want Natural Dasigns for CroM-stitcIi and Filot Crochet or Boautiful Pattoms for 
Hardangor Work» this is tho book to got The price it reduced now to 2g. not, by post 2s. 4d. 
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Accvracy in Cookery Measurements 


Wb are so accustomed to handling food 
products that we do not stop to realise 
that every bit is worth actual money. 
We are so prone to experience good 
luck or bad luck in cooking that we 
take it as a matter of course, never 
stopping to think that with due care 
cooking can be always on a perfect 
level. 

We admire the fine work of the caterers, 
and often envy the wonderful cooking 
of chefs. Few of us know, however, 
that the ingredients used by these 
wonderful cooks are always either care- 
fully measured or else weighed. They 
are in positions where they cannot risk 
failure, not only because of their own 
reputations, but because of the conse- 
quent money loss to their firm or em- 
ployer. The housewife is in exactly the 
same relation to her own household, 
only shr is a partner in the firm. 

Apparently, it may take a little more 
time to cook by measure, instead of by 
guess. In reality, it take no longer. 

The utensils necessary for measuring in 
the ordinary household arc as follows : — 

A scale, a quart measure (marked off 
in quarters), two half-pint measuring 
cups (not broken-handled teacups) — 
(marked off in tliirds and quarters) ; 
if possible, one should be of aluminium 
and the other of glas.s. This last may, 
or may not, be equipped with a little 
lip, which gives it a pitcher form. 

The other uten.^ils which will be needed 
are three or four standard tablespoons, 
some standard teaspoons, and enough 
extra standard tablespoons and tea- 
spoons so that they can be put into the 
cans and jars of food where they will 
have the greatest 
use, such as 
coffee, tea, 
baking - powder^ 
etc. In other 
w'ords. it is un- 
necessary to keep 
. r e-w ashing a 
spoon for measur- 
ing baking-pow- 
der. It is a fool- 
ish thing to keep 
on, throughout 
the years, taking 
a tablespoon out 
of the drawer for 
measuring the 
coffee each time 
it is made, then 
having to put it 
back. 

A kitchen 
knife, or, better 
still, a spatula or 
palette knife, 
which can also 
be used for 


carefully scraping out all the batter 
from mixing bowls, putting on icings, 
etc., completes the equipment. 

The phrase : “ All measurements 

are level,’* does not mean that the in- 
gredients are merely shaken, or measured 
in chunks, but that they are actually 
measured, or scraped off with a knife. 
For instance, to measure dry ingredients, 
fill the cup or tablespoon full, then level 
off the top with a Lnife, taking care 
not to pack in the ingredient. To 
measure a part cupful of any dry in- 
gredient, follow the numbers on the 
measuring cup — one-fourth meaning a 
fourth cupful, one-third a third cupful, 
and so on. 

To measure a half tablespoon or 
teaspoon, .scrape it off as described, then 
measure the half lengthwise of the 
spoon ; a fourth means that a half 
tablespoon or teaspoon is, in turn, 
halved. 

In measuring fats, on the contrary, 
it is nece.ssary to pack in the ingredient, 
if it is a solid fat. If a liquid lat it is, 
of course, poured in. The apportioning 
of a part of a cup, teaspoon, or table- 
spoon of solid fat is done just ats one 
works with the dry ingredients. 

In measuring liquids, no matter 
whether it is milk, water, soup stock, 
or liquid fat, the utensil should be filled 
with as much of the ingredient as it 
will hold without running over. If the 
w'ord melted follow's the name of the 
fat, the fat is first measured and then 
melted ; while if it precedes the name 
of the fat, it means that the fat is 
measured after the melting. 

All dry ingredients liable to lump, as 


flour, confectioners' sugar, or baking- 
soda, should be sifted before measuring. 
Grains, however, such as whole-wheat 
flour, whole-cornmeal, rye meal, etc., 
should not lie sifted, as this removes 
the bran, and, therefore, the vitamines — 
rather stir lightly before measuring. 

It is sometimes necessary to divide 
or multiply the ingredients in recipes. 
This may be easily done if one remembers 
that i6 level tablcspn. equal i cup of 
anything ; 3 teaspn. equal i tablcspn. 
of anything; 2 cups equal i pt. ; 4 cups 
of anything equal i qt. 

But liow may one use old recipes, 
which are not written according to 
standard measurements ? As a general 
rule, these measurements are written in 
old-fashioned terms A rounded sjioon 
is really the equivalent of two spoons, 
while a heaped spoon is the equivalent 
of three. A gill etjuals a | cup ; 8 fluid 
or liquid oz. equal i cup ; i saltspn. 
equals J teaspn. ; 1 wineglass equals 
4 tablcspn Imp; i rounded tablespn. 
of butter or other fat equals 2 tablespn, 
— while butter the size of an egg equals 
4 tablcspn. or J cup. 

It is sometimes helpful to know a 
few' weights with their equivalents in 
measures, especially if one is using old- 
fashioned pudding or cake lecipes, or 
is doing considerable preserving. The 
most common of these are as follows : — 

1 lb granulated sugar equals 2 
cups. 

I lb. pow'dcred or confectioners’ sugar 
equals 2| cups. 

I lb. brown sugar equals 2 ^ cups. 

I lb. butter or margarine, lard, 01 
solid vegetable fat equals 2 cups. 

I lb. pastry or 
bread flour 
equals 4 cups. 

I lb. meal equals, 
approximately. 
3 cups. 

I lb. rice equals 
2 cups. 

I lb. ground coffee 
equals 4I cups. 

1 lb. fine ly- 
chopped meat, 
packed down, 
equals 2 cups. 

6 oz. raisins or 
currants equal 
I cup. 

2 oz. stale ground 
breadcrumbs 
equal i cup. 

I oz. chocolate 
equals i square. 
I oz. chopped and 
blanched nuts 
equals } cup. 

I lb. eggs equals 
9 or 10 eggs. 


Ham TImbalaa 

2 i cups minced ham. i tablespn. flour. 

I large onion. 2 eggs. 

I cup milk. } teaspn. i>epper. 

X tablespn. butter or substitute. Celery salt. 

Chop onion and add to ham. Melt butter and add flour, stir until smooth, 
add milk slowly, cook until smooth and thick. Beat eggs until light, add 
to ham with seasonings and white sauce. Fill buttered cups set in a pan of 
hot water. Cook until firm— about 40 min. The rccijie makes 8 servings. 
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How Big If 
your BCIrror? 


OOUUD 


Is It tiM A]M>vor 
Kind, or fast tiM 
FteeomoolT 


Asks OBACB MAB 


When you are look- 
ing in your mirror, 
girls, part of you 
won’t do. You must 
see all of yourself if 
yon want to know' 

Ik'w you really look. 

The mirror that 
shows just a part of 
vou may reflect a 
lovely picture, while 
the mirror that shows 
all of you may tell 
quite a different 
stor>*. That’s why I 
ask, " How big is 
vo II r mirror?” 

That’s why I w^ant 
to caution you to 
study \ ourself from 
top to tt>e. each part 
in relation to all the 
other parts 

Ha\en’t you often 
liought a hat and 
l>ecn so satisfied with 
the little glimpse you 
caught ot \ ourself in 
the small mirror at 
the shop ^ Then, 
when }ou tried it on 
at home, before a big 
mirror, haxen’t you 
w'anted to cry with 
d isappoin tmen t 
You see, it could 
easily happen that 
your liat and your 
head would make a 
pretty picture by 
themselves, but seen 
in relation to the rest 
of you they might 
just as easily make 
your picture not oiil\ 
a funny one, but a 
sorry one 

W hen .shopping for 
hats, remember that 
it IS not just your 
head and 3'our face 
you must consider, 
but that the height 
of 5' o u and the 
breadth of y’ou are 
important, and also 
the .style of your 
clothes. 

The Girl wIm i* 

MofUy Hat 

Take the little frail 
gitl who is weanng 
an enormous hat. 

What effect does she give ? Why, 
mostly hat You don’t think of the girl 
wearing the hat, but of the hat walking 
off with the girl Then there is the big 


your short skirt. 
Lengthen your skirt, 
take another look in 
the mirror, and you'll 
find your big hat and 
you a success. So 1 
say, when you go 
shopping for your 
clothes, see yourself 
in a full-length mirror 
before you make final 
decisions. 

One other thing let 
me whisper. Don't 
trust your mirror im- 
plicitly, no matter its 
size. It's not always 
truthful, and some- 
times it's deceitful. 
The mirror has a 
wheedling way of its 
own, and often you 
see yourself just the 
way you want to see 
yourself. 

But to the new 
fashions and theii 
relation to yourself 
and your charm ’ 
There’s the wdde 
sleeve so much fa- 
voured. What a lot 
of style it does give 
a gown . Take a look 
in a mirror just 
large enough to re- 
flect it, and you're 
sure to feel this big 
sleeve is quite the 
smartest thing out, 
and equally sure that 
it’s all right for you. 
But this is where 
you're wrong. Don’t 
buy the gown on the 
strength of the small 
picture. Look at 
yourself in a big 
mirror first, and see 
if the wide sleeve is 
becoming or not to 
your whole figure. 

Big sleeves arc 
not becoming to 
plumpness. And if 
they're worn with 
big hips they only 
add to the breadth 
of the figure, which 
is about the worst 
thing they could do. 
You know you must 
never accentuate a 
defect in your figure. It is not only the 
girl given to plumpness who must con- 
sider big sleeves in relation to her own 
roly-poly self, but the girl who is short 


blMI'LC haihing suits for children and ClKtS. 

No. 9395. No. 9396. No. 9397. 

No. 9398. No. 9399. 

The chiidren’t flylee ire mppHed in lizes for 4 end 6 yetrt, and the 
Cirls’ atylei in olzei for 16 and 18 yeara. 

pAp«r Pattoms, prico 7d. mmIi, ppalAfo Id. omdi oxtrA 
by untoaled packol pool, or 2d. by lottor pool. 


hat worn witli the short skirt How out 
of balance they make you look. You 
would never have .sclcrtod this big hat 
if you had seen it in the mirror with 
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A GROUP OF STYLISH RATHING COSTUMES. 

No. 9391. No. 9390. 

No. 9392. No. 9394. 

The three adult desiins are supplied in sizes for 34 and 38 inches bust 
measurement, and the child’s dress in sizes for 6, 8 and 10 years. 


and slender. They 
will overpower her 
if she isn't careful — 
look almost as big 
as she looks. If she 
wears them at all, 
they must be modi- 
fied first. 

The fortunate girl 
who is medium 
height and medium 
weight is apt to find 
the big sleeves be- 
coming ; but they 
really look their bc.st 
when worn by the 
tall willowy girl, the 
girl for whom every 
new fashion seems 
designed. It’s irrita- 
ting, though, to talk 
about this tall slim 
girl, who always 
looks perfectly lovely 
in everything. So 
let’s put her out of 
our minds. 1 w'ant 
this little talk to help 
the girl who needs 
help. 

B«ware lh« Lone 
Waiat.Une I 

It is not only the 
wide sleeve 1 want 
to caution her about, 
but other features of 
the new styles. 

There’s the long 
waist - line that 
almost all the dre.sscs 
show. Well, just 
what I have said 
about the wide 
sleeves applies to this 
long waist-line. Don’t 
judge its becoming- 
ness by a view of 
half of you in the 
mirror. If you do. 
you are apt to find 
your whole figure 
thrown out of bal- 
ance. Just think 
how you w’ould hate 
to see yourself with 
a long drawn-out 
body resting on 
funny short little 
legs. I wouldn’t 
have you look that 
way for an5rthing. But, truly, it's 
quite likely to happen. 

I alw'ays did dislike those t xtremely 
long- waist ed dresses that little French 
children used to wear. Well, you'll look 
just the way they did if you w^ear your 
skirt very short and your waist-line 
very low. The short skirt and the low 
waist • line were never meant to go 
together. The long waist, however, 
will be l>ecoming to the girl who is 


Address lo the ** Girl's Own** Fashion Editor, 
4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C 4. 

natuially short-w'aisted. It will in,- 
prove her figure. And, of course, the 
tall girl can pull her waist-line down, 
and still keep a graceful proportion. 

Whet about youi 
Beck View ? 

How do you girls look from the back ? 
Or perhaps you never look at youi back. 
There are some girls just like the ostrich. 
They think that what they cannot see 
themselve.s no one else can see. But 
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they would feel 
dreadful if they saw 
their backs. 

There’s the hair. 
It may be becoming 
from the front, but 
it may make the 
head look too big 
when seen from the 
back. Hats, too, arc 
most important 
viewed from the 
back. A misplaced 
back or side trim- 
ming may throw the 
whole figure out of 
proportion. The 
sashes that go with 
any number of the 
summer dresses ought 
to be seen from the 
back. 

Many a girl wear- 
ing an organdie dress 
with sash to match 
would gasp if she 
caught a glimpse of 
her back in the 
mirror. Big organdie 
bows with outstand- 
ing loops often make 
a girl look almost 
deformed from the 
back. It takes the 
tall girl and the slim 
girl to carry off the 
big bow. 

Thu Girl who looks 
liko a Scrap Bae. 

There is another 
type of girl I often 
see who reminds me 
of a scrap-bag turned 
inside out. She puts 
on so many things. 
No matter the vogue, 
she likes trimmings. 
And she certainly 
wears them. I want 
this girl to become 
better acquainted 
with her mirror, and 
1 want her to see 
herself all the way 
rou nd — front , bac k , 
and sides. 

Do you ever meet 
the top-heavy girls ? 
1 seem to, everywhere 
1 turn. 

Fat girls with small feet crowded into 
still smaller shoes. They remind you 
of a j'laiachute — all top. Other girls 
without any visible sign of a neck, just 
a big, broad, ou t-of -proportion -to-the 
rest-of-the-body hat sitting comfortably 
on a huge collar Thin, long-legged girls, 
dressed to look like stuffed-out bundles 
of clothes on stilts. And at the dances 
you meet them, too. There's the one, 
oh, the very small one, who arranges 
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her hair in an over-elaborate coiffure, 
and then tops it with a towering Spanish 
comb. Every minute you think she’ll 
topple over. 

TIm Gki who wrmrr 

Fasbioii Freftk b«r Own. 

There’s her friend. Let me tell you 
about her — the girl who dotes on making 
every new fashion her own, whether 
it’s meant for her or not. She’s sure to 
want one dance frock of the lovely 


colourful taffeta. And, of course, she 
wants it made with the long straight 
basque that’s so fashionable, and the 
quaint bouffant skirt. She picks the 
one that puffs out the most at the hips- 
It can’t be too bouffant for her. The 
fact that her too generous hips spoil 
the line of her figure doesn’t bother her 
the slightest. 

It’s the new style she’s after. And 
she gets it. She looks like a big balloon 
as she bounces into the room. Then 


there’s another girl, who still clings to 
the very short skirt, and insists upon 
wearing with it long floating sleeves. 
She looks ready to swoop down on you 
head first. 

I would like to march each girl up to 
a full-length mirror. Then she would 
realise what she had done to herself. 
She is quick to take a hint. She never 
makes the same mistake twice. And 
you'd never see her top-heavy again. 

So much for my faith in girls 1 


The “Staleness” 

of "Mother” utuAMMu 


“Moiher” was feeling* “stale.” She had read that 
expression somewhere, and she felt it suited her exactly. 
She was tired of seeing that the flannels didn’t shrink and 
the porridge didn’t bum and the children w'eren’t late for 
school. And no one seemed to think it greatly mattered 
whether “Mother” was feeling stale and sick of things 
or not. 

F.ither went to his golf on his “off” days, the boys 
went to their tennis or cricket, the girls washed and ironed 
iheir blouses and hurried off to badminton and flirtation. 
Hut “ Mijther ” stayed behind and saw' to Baby Ben, aged 
two, and the very casual daily “ help,” and got fed-uper 
and fed-uper. 

One day she struck. Father had grumbled at the bacon, 
and the boys and girls had been a bit more selfish than 
usual respecting their own recreations. The home-cat had 
fought with the one next door and came back a battered 
hero. The casual “help” failed to turn up, and — 
“ Mother ” struck. 

Slie left a line on the mantelpiece to say she trusted them 
to Providence, the cold meat, and the gas ring, and she 
accepted Mrs, Jones-over-the-way’s invitation for Baby 
H'*n to spend the day with Laddie Bob. 

Then, at ten-thirty, she put on her best hat, which had 
Cost i^s. lid. three years back, brushed her weary-of-the- 
sight-of-it navy blue coat and skirt, twirled a mercerised 
lilac scarf aiound her neck, and went out — she didn’t 
know where, and she didn’t care. That was that. 

Quite a wiong feeling, no doubt, to be tired of homely 
blessings, how'ever trying those homely blessings may be ; 
but why evade facts ? Marion Brown, otherwise “ Mother,” 
longed to get away from the whole lot— -just temporarily, of 
course ! 

When she got to the station she met Mrs. Dark who 
w'as taking her youngest but three to have his tooth out. 
Poor Mrs. Dark ! She w'as kind, warm-hearted, and sym- 
paihetic, but hopeless as a “ bucker-up.” She sat opposite 
Marion and regaled her with stories as to people of whom 
shf had heard who had died under gas ; or if they hadn't 
actually died, that they had been ill for weeks after it. 
And Jackie of the swollen jaw looked at his mother with 
horrified interest in his morbid gaze until Marion took him 
on her knee and told him the enthralling tale of Jack and 
the Beanstalk— when his tooth ceased aching entirely. 

Then Mrs. Dark begged — implored — Marion to accom- 
pany them to the dentist ; and Marion, who had no plausible 
excuse, went. Jackie came down from the beanstalk 
immediately on entering the dismal waiting-room, and got 


more and more tearful as his mother entreated him to be 
her OW'D brave son, and bear whatever he had to go through 
like a hero. Such vistas of horror rose before the boy that 
when the page opened the door and said “ Master Dark,” 
poor Jackie gave a little scream and clung to Marion’s 
hand. So together they braved the dentist’s room and 
that terrible screwing chair, and Marion felt as rejoiced as 
Jackie when the man of the nippers smiled pleasantly and 
said, “ Merely a cold ! ” and hurried them back into the 
waiting-roorn where Mrs. Dark was sobbing silently into 
Punch, her sympathy having overshadow'ed her common- 
sense as usual. 

So grateful w'as she to “ dear Mr.s. Brown.” And 7VOuld 
she come and help her, Mrs. Dark, select a new velour ? 
And Marion assented — and was sorry. 

For there were four shops close together all having 
velours in the w’indow'S. And wdien you go into each of 
four shops and have each velour in the wdndow of that 
special shop prodded out of the window to “try on,” it 
gels past amusing. Besides, how can one carry the vision 
of a green velour at 25s. gd., and the charm of a nattier 
blue at 36J:. I id., and the points of a Parma violet mode at 
45J. jd. all in your mind’s eye at once ? And the tender 
feelings of the possible buyer alternated between whether 
it wouldn’t be more unselfish to the children if she were 
to wear her three-year felt, and put the 45^'. tow'ards 
a treat for Sally's birthday; or if it would be kinder in 
the end to buy the Parma violet mode, thereby preventing 
her husband becoming ashamed of her, and, possibly, 
“ w'alking over her,” because she looked so shabby. 

After a strenuous hour and a quarter Marion fled. She 
assured Jemima Dark she felt faint— and I think she did ! 

She found a bun shop and had a boiled egg (unfresh), 
three slices of bread and margarine (also unfresh), and a 
cup of weak and sugarless tea. When she saw the bill 
for these delicacies, she felt staler than ever. But it was 
a change in staleness — there was that in its favour. 

She fancied a picture-palace might cheer her, so off she 
went to where somewhat startling pictures were attracting 
a queue. The darkness and heat inside made her “jumpy,” 
and when she had witnessed two burglaries, four railway 
accidents, and an aeroplane disaster, she left. Somehow 
she didn’t seem to have struck the right part of the 
programme. 

As she hurried down the street, she saw — whom do you 
think ? Why, Sam, with his golf clubs swung at his 
back! Sam, with a smile on his face and an amused 
twinkle in his eyes. 



Tli« of "liotlior*’ 


** I can guess vrhatj^ou^ve been up to, little woman/* he 
exclaimed, as they met. ** Shopping for the youngsters, 
and ver^ mysterious shopping, too, to take you off in such 
a hurry!** The tears gathered in" little Mrs. Fed-Up*8 
eyes as she followed Father up the stairs of the tea 
rooms and found herself in a cosy corner with stupid old 
Sam beaming at her over the tea-pot and cakes and 
buttered toast, while the band played a cheery old-world 
song she used to sing before the days of staleness had had 
a chance to mature. 

** Pity we don*t do this everj^ week,** said Sam, with a 
big crumpet in his hand. Might bring some of the 
children next week, and we*ll all have tea together. Tve 
just met that silly little Dark woman with a hat like a 
sickly pansy I Now you^ Marion, do dress with taste I *' 
And he looked at her with admiration, never noticing 
that she was lined, and almost pre-war clothed ; only 
remembering that she looked a lady whatever she 
had on. 

And Marion coloured with pleasure, and the staleness 
slipped off her back like a drab cloak. 


“ Shall I carry your parcels, my dear ? ** And Sam looked 
across in search of the evidences of shopping.** 

“ I haven't bought a single thing ! I never meant to I 
I came to give myself a day's outing I ** The words 
stumbled out. 

But so dull to come alone, dear I Whatever made 
you do that ? ** And the man looked at the woman with 
puzzlement ; he didn't understand. And she knew he 
couldn't understand, and she didn't blame him ; for he 
hadn't cooked and dusted and house-kept and planned 
and nursed the children day in and day out for years and 
years 1 How should he understand ? 

So Marion said, It was dull, dear ; and we will have a 
tea-party all together in town, next week I " 

She jumped into the train and wondered if the girls had 
remembered to turn off the gas-ring before they went out 
again ; also if Baby Ben had been given plum-cake 
which always upset him ; also if robbers had found the 
key under the scraper and stolen the silver tea-pot. 

By the time all these ** wonders" had proved unfounded, 
Marion's “ staleness " had completely vanished. 


The Books they Choose 

Concluded! from pngo 531 


"That was a lovely book you chose for me last week. 
Will you choose another one for me just as nice ? " is 
quite a frequent appeal. And in any case a good deal 
of supervision is needed, otherwise someone gets some- 
tliing that is not suitable ; as, for instance, when a boy, 
getting hold of a "Girls’" list by mistake, selected The 
Wide, Wide World. Noticing the title, I called his 
attention to the fact that it was a girls’ book, concluding 
he wouldn't want it when he realised it was not meant 
for boys He replied that he hadn't noticed his mistake, 
but "it has such a nice adventure sort of title that I 
think it ought to do for boys." 

Little boys, getting a "Senior" instead of a "Junior" 
list, have ordered Pickwick Papers and Christmas Books, 
because they " like the sound " of them. And it is only 


with difficulty that they are restrained, and persuaded 
to take something more suited to their years. 

Tlie Young Momborc mm 
tbo Most Exacting. 

These smaller members, by the way, are quite the 
most difficult to please in the library, and take up far 
more time than the bigger ones. One particular little 
pair supply quite a le.sson in patience. You suggest book 
after book to the small girl, only to be met with the reply, 
" I’ve had that." 

" But, May, you haven’t had this. I’ve looked througfli 
my book to see, and you have never had it out.*' 

" Then I expect I’ve read it at home. We've got a 
lot of books at our house." 

She must indeed have a very extensive library at her 
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house, and one wonders why she joins a comparatively 
small Sunday-school library. But, having paid her 
penny at the outset for membership, she is entitled 
to the best we have to offer 1 
A small boy arrives breathless on a cold night. “ IVe 
not read my book, miss. My auntie sent me out.** 

“ Oh I you've been busy running errands ? " 

**No; just out.” 

'* Pla3dng with the boys, I suppose ? ** 

" No; there was no one to play with, it was too cold ; 
she just sent me out.” 

Poor little chap ! How happy he could have been 
sitting by the fire reading his hook. But I could do 
nothing. Ours is not a reading-room, it is merely a 
lending library, I suggested that he should take the 
book again, hoping that he would have more time this 
week. But no I He seemed, somehow, to connect it 


with being out in the cold, and he would have no more 
of it. So 1 started again— 

” Now, you haven’t had Teddy*s Button, have 
you ? ** 

” Yes, I’ve had that.” 

Something else is suggested. That is too big 1 

” Now this book has a story about a little boy called 
Laddie. I think you would like that. You haven’t 
read it, have you ? ” 

” No, I’ve not read it ; but I’ve heard it.” 

” You tell me what your story was about. Perhaps 
it’s not the same.” 

” About a wicked man and a cave and a lamp.” 

” Oh ! I think you mean Aladdin, This is about 
Laddie, not Aladdin 1 ” 

There is nothing monotonous about the work of a 
Sunday-school librarian I 


Using Up Short Lengths of Material 


How often when shopping at “sale” time do we feel tempted 
to buy short lengths of material at l>argain prices, without 
ha\ing any really definite purpose in mcm for 
their use. 

When one sees a gootlly array of bright-hued 
remnants attractively arranged on a counter, it 
is difficult to resist their charm and cheapness, 
but when we get them home U is another matter, 
and too often the lengths we felt we simply must 
have lie unused in a drawer for quite a long 
time, waiting a convenient opjw>rtuniiy ot 
making up, and if we think of them at all, it is 
only to feel that our ” sale ” bargain was not 
such a bargain after all. 

Well, here is a dress pattern that is just the 
thing for using up two of the short lengths 
you have; or, if )Ou haven’t 
any, one glance at it will tempt 
you to go out at once and 
search for twti that you can 
combine in such an attractive 
manner. 

Or may- be you have a last 
season’s frock you wish to reno- 
vate. You can then buy one 
remnant, and use it with the l>est 
parts of the existing frock. < )r, 
perhaps, from the best jiarts of 
two frocks you will see a way 
of evolving a new dress with- 
out incurring any additional 
exj)cn.s<*. 

For the hot weather, a plain- 
coloured voile used with a check 
would be admirable ; m a pale 
lilac shade this would lie de- 
lightfully cool. Then a Paisley- 
patterned voile, used with a plain 
colour, has a charming old-world 
touch. The Namrit ” vojIm 


can be relied on for keeping their colour. But you need not 
be confined to any particular material. Tobralco,” gingham, 
chinU, cretonne, dyed shantung, or almost any 
fabric would be possible for this ailaptable 
design. 

It is cut with the fashionable low waist-line, 
has short set-in sleeves, and the bodice fastens 
at the centre back. Lengths of material re- 
quired, if made as illiistratet], l| yards of plain 
fabric 32 inches wide, and 2} yards of the check 
material. 

The skirt is in two pieces only, slightly 
gathered at the top, and stitched to the lower 
edge of the long bodice. Four straps to forni 
slots are stitched on just alxive the join, and a 
wide sash of the check material threaded through 
The frock is quite complete with- 
out this addition, however, and 
if made as an afternoon frock in 
silk, or one of the more dressy 
materials, one of the fashionable 
bead girdles could take the place 
of the sa.sh. 

For almost any occasion these 
all -down frocks with the low 
waist - line are the essence of 
comfort, and the girl who is 
planning her holiday wardrobe 
will do well to make herself 
several frocks cut from this useful 
model. 

Pattern No. 9390 is issued in 
sizes for 34 and 38 inches bust 
measurement. Price 7</., jxist- 
age ir/. extra by unsealed packet 
post, or 2 t/, by letter post. 
Address to the “Girl’s Own” 
Fashion Editor, 4, Boiiverie 
Street, Fleet Street, l.ondon, 
E.C. 4. 



THE JULY “BOY'S OWN PAPER** 

A Soaimer Holidkjr Article wUeii wlU aRpeal to all boys oad thoir •Ulora appoaro in the **Boy*a 0%m Paper** for Jely* 
ander the title of **Salliaf on the Broada.** It ia illaatrated hy pketeirraplia apedially taken for the piarpoae. Another 
itrildac feelore of tUa nifmber ia a aplendkl Coloored Plate, **Frpm Natiire*a Carioaity Shop; Forma of Marine Life** 
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By STEFBABIB 
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It was the last house in the village, had proved themselves worthy. The He revived the scene with sublime 
On the one hand the trees of its close oi three years found her still effect, while the boy with glowing 
ample garden provided a screen from at the *‘End House,” supreme ruler of eyes scrambled up and became half* 
neighbourly intrusions, and on the the children's hearts, firm ally of the a-dozen buccaneers at once, without 
other a narrow green lane curved children’s mothers, and accepted the slightest difficulty. At the finish 
out from behind to join the road, unreservedly as an old inhabitant of Pew died on his face under the hedge 
Opposite there was nothing to look the exclusive little township. The in the most approved manner. Then 
at save a blackberry hedge, and high road bore many imprints of feet he sat up and met the undisguised 
behind it a wilderness of young which turned in at the open gates, admiration of the pair with a cordial 
bracken. Past it, to lose itself in where small curious fingers sometimes grin. 

the distance among the wheatfields traced the letters in the marble — “ Great, isn’t it ? ” he said. “ 1 

and wide farm lands, ran the high ''Journey’s End.” But the road still haven’t played it since I was a 
road, straight and white and dusty. stretched beyond it to the distance, youngster myself. 1 didn’t know 
The man who, long ago, had built white with dust, and empty. kids still enjoyed it.” 

the house, had named it, for reasons ” ^^'e didn’t think of it ourselves,” 

best known to himself, “ Journey’s No one could have accused Cicely acknowledged Tom honestly. ” Miss 
End.” Time had trailed ivy and like of favourifsm, but perhaps in the Cicely told us about it when she 
creepers over the gate-posts, and village-full of cluldren there were two played it. She lent us the book.” 
veiled the rightful title from the who came oftenest, and were allowed He jxeked up a volume placed care- 
eyes and minds of men, so that in the freest run of her library. She fully beyond the danger zone, 
the village they called it only ” The told them tales of her own childhood, The tramp held out a hand for it, 
End House.” It w'as by chance not so very far away, when she ran and sat very quietly while he looked 
Cicely Vincent caught sight of the wild with her only brother. at the worn red cover, 

fadecl words on the marble beneath ” He was about your age then, ” Yes,” he nodded at last. ” Mine 
the ivy, as she stood hesitant at the Tom.” she would say ; or, ” 1 could was like this. Who do you say lent 
gate. The house w^as just the sort not have lieen as tall as Alice at that it to you ^ She must be — a sport, 
of home she had in mind. She had time.” He opened the book at the title-page, 

gone over it thoroughly with the The two mcxlelled their games on and looked down at the childish 
agent, and had been pleased with the exploits of their heroine, and writing: ” ('olin, with all my love, 
every detail And yet — how' could Tom keenly regretted her brother's From Cicely.” 

she be sure ? With the old restless absence abroad, w’hen he could have The children needed little en- 

question in her mind, she halted over sliown his fervent admirers such couragement to dilate on their 
her decision, and meanwhile pulled a world of things worth learning favourite subject The tramp, placing 
absently at the thick leaves beside This, then, explains the strange his questions judiaously, learned a 
her. The faint lettering looked out sight that met the eyes of a tramp number of interesting and varied 
at the sunlight again. as he came through the village along facts about Miss Cicely Vincent. At 

” Journey’s End ! ” said Cicely, the high road. He was an ordinary- last he closed the book and handed 
like one in a dream, looking tramp, having a suggestion it back to Tom. 

The old name, of course ! I of the sailor about him, and with a “ The last house in the village, is 
had forgotten it,” said the agent, bundle slung over one shoulder. He it ? ” he asked, picking up his bundle. 
” Rather out of the common, don’t stopped short to w'atch as a small ” Does the road lead straight there ? 
you think ? ” boy tugged the limp figure of a small I’ve a fancy to look at the place, 

” 1 like it,” said Cicely. ” I — 1 girl into the shadow of the hedge, don’t you know, where there’s 
want the house. Shall w^e go back to then, crouching lieside her, excitedly someone else who loves 
your office at once? 1 should like described the advent of a large party Treasure Island, Just to 
to come soon” of, presumably, enemies. go past it. So long, 

” Eight of them ! ” he vociferated, and thanks for 
Cicely was never quite clear as “Ah, there’s Pew! Hear him? the fun.” He 
to whether she made friends with ‘ Down with the door ! ’ They don’t moved otf 
the children, or they with her. knowit’sopen. Listen! lhat’sPew!” slowly 
Certain it w’as, however, that they The tramp seemed suddenly elec- 
were there from the beginning, trified into action. He dropped his 
They watched her wdiile she arranged bundle and sprang iorward, wav- 
her rooms, and offered suggestions, mg his stick. 

They helped her to re-organise “In — in, you lubbers ! ” 
the garden, to hang pictures, to sort he cried. What ^ 
books. They appreciated her cakes. Bill’s dead ? Then 
listened to her stories and clamoured search him — 
for more, played at Indians in her a n 
shrubbery, and borrowed hei books — 
though this last privilege was ex- 
tended only to a favoured few who 
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End** 


down the road . The children wat ched 
his abrupt departure doubtfully. He 
was a splendid playfellow, but — Miss 
Gcely ? — they did not feel quite com- 
fortable as they thought of how freely 
they had talked of her to a strange 
adventurer of the road, 

“ Tom/* Alice said suddenly, “ 3'ou 
s.aid there was nobody there but Miss 
Cicely ! ” 

“ What about it ? ** retorted Tom. 

Do you think ” His face changed 

as he met Alice’s eyes. **Do you 
mean - he might rob her ? *’ 

“ Oh, why were we so silly ? ** 
ailed Alice. “ We told liim all sorts 
of things. Come on ! ** She sprang 
up and pulled at his shoulder. “ We’ve 
got to get round by the lane and 
tell her. Quick, before he gets 
there ! ” 

Remorse winged their feet as they 
raced headlong down the lane. 

“ A tramp ! " said Cicely, puzzled 
among the intricacies of a double- 
voiced ctmfesbion. “ But >vhy ? 
What started you oil in the first 
place t 

“ He made such a ripping Pew,’* 
explained Tom. ” You see, he found 
us playing ' Treasure Island,’ and he 
joined in, ’cause he used to play just 
like that, and he said he’d go past 
your house, just to see uhere another 
perMiii uho loves it lives " 

Cicely rose to her feet 
’■ I tlunk I will go down to the gate, 
anyway," she said. Her face was 
ver}' white, but .slie did not look at 
all afraid. ” It's all right, dears. 
'I ramps don't attack houses in I road 
daylight like tins. And your coming 
to tell me wipes out the mistake you 
made in talking too much. No, don’t 
come with me. I'll just go do\Mi and 
take a go^xl look at him." 

The children hung back for a 
minute ; and then they exchanged 
glances. r 

If you think I am staying j 
here while a tramp is murd'ring j 

Miss Cicely " began Alice I 

They stalked her unobserved, * 

and w'ere safely in hiding when * 
the tramp came slowly down the ! 
road where Cicely waited in the ^ 
shadow'. 

She .stepped out as he drew 
abreast with the gate, bor one 
instant the tramp halted in his 
stnde ; then, with head reso- 
lutely turned aside, he quickened j 
his steps, but not before Cicely | 

had seen the averted face. i 

" Cohn ! " she etied, in a ' 

strange, sobbing breath. L 


He w’heeled towards her as she 
spoke, as if recognising the futility 
of any attempt at concealing his 
identity. 

“ At your service, madam," he 
said composedly. " Tliis is a totally 
unexpected pleasure ; though it would 
have been lietter to let me pass." 

Cicely made a little trembling ap- 
pealing gesture towards him. In a 
brief silence they stood regarding one 
another — the wayfarer, unkempt, 
travel -stained, with a day's old beard, 
and dust in every wrinkle of his 
shabby suit ; and the girl, dainty to 
the last ruffle on her w^hite dress. 
Pven .so, a curious likeness between 
the two betrayed itself in their 
slender height, in the finely-moulded 
hands with their long, sensitive 
fingers, and in the curve of mouth 
and dun, A certain poise of the head 
in each left the impression of a yriung 
virility, restless to overflow itself in 
action. They looked out on life from 
under the same level brows, but 
where the tramp's eyes w'ere full of 
a brooding unhappiness, in Cicely's 
a radiant gladness was drowning the 
memory of the empty years behind 
the long, empty road. 

" ^‘ou arc coming m ? " she said. 

He met the confident question 
with a smile which tried hard to be 
cynical, and only succeeded in being 
v\istful. 

" You have forgotten my last 
instructions," he remarked. " Clear 
out and keep out ! Is it likely that I 
should trespass on my father's pro- 
perty again ^ " 

The dream which had sustained 
Cicely's heart for five years had not 
prepared her for this attitude. She 
fought back a wave of sudden terror 
as she spoke gravely. 

" The house is mine," she said. 


Snniner Rain 

Tlie rain creeps up along the moor ; 

We hope it's come to stay, 

For all the flowers have drooping heads 
Out in the Unes to-day. 

And all the hedges, white with dust, 

Are hot and tired and dry. 

Although the trees have shielded them 
Against the blazing sky. 

The birds too thirsty were to sing. 

And we— we longed for rain 
To wash our tiredness right away, 

And brace our strength again. 

Lillian Card. 
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'* Mother's money came to me, you 
remember. I have no share of what 
dad left." 

" Left ? " he echoed sharply. 
" Then " 

" He died the year after you — 
went away," said Cicely. 

For a while the tramp said nothing. 
Cicely dared not guess at his thoughts 
of the dead man. His next question 
was natural— 

" Ihen, where is Hamilton ? " 

Her face hardened. 

" I know nothing of Major Hamil- 
ton," she answered clearly. " He — 
he was a harsh man. 1 am glad I 
found before we married that we 
could not agree." 

" But, Cis ! If ever a girl cared 
for a man, you did for Dcryck 1 " 
He stopped short, flushing. " The 
subject on which you could not 
•agree," he said, " was it, by any 
chance, me ? 

She smiled faintly. 

" Does it matter ? A girl should 
love the man she marnes more than 
anytliing else, and I did not. lliat 
was enough." 

" I’m not worth it," he said 
heavily. " It is like you to be gener- 
ous, but I have laid enough on 
you without adding that to the 
burden." 

But she shook her head. 

" I would never have been happy," 
she said. " Never ! It is better so 
by far." 

" The old place w'as sold," she 
went on, when he did not speak. " I 
persuaded dad to leave everything 
aw'ay. I did not need it, and I knew 
you would never touch it. He wanted 
you back before he died, but we 
could not trace you. 1 wandered 
alx)ut for over a year, and finally 
settled here. Colin I It is five years 
— five years I I haven't even 

— I known where " 

I He looked up as her voice 
j broke. 

I " Me ? I've been everything 
! from a waiter in a Cliicago 
' eating-house to a farm-hand in 
I Manitoba. I've crossed several 
' times, once as a steward, and 
once in the stokehold. 1 prefer 
ordinary seaman. I've rounded 
up cattle on a ranch out west, 
and gambled for a living in 
’Frisco." The twisted smile 
dashed out again, but he met 
her eyes squarely. " I’ve played 
fair through it all — even the 
I last. That was why I threw it 
J up," he added. 



"JonnMy’s End" 



“but, COLIN," bHB URGED, WHITE-LIPPED, “vou Drawn by 

KNOW IT WOULD NEVER HAVE HAPPENED IF Emest Pmter, 

MOTHER HAD BEEN ALINE." 


** I know/* she an- 
swered. ** I know. I 
was not afraid. But 
you must have been 
so tired ! You must 
have wanted home.*' 

"Well, even if I 
did ? " He drew a long 
breath and straight- 
ened his shoulders. 

" My sort hive no 
business to feel like 
that. We get along 
as best as we can, and 
forget home and the 
decent things of life. 

We don't deserve 
them. We don’t- 
grumble at what is 
our fault in the first 
place." He took a 
firmer hold of his 
bundle and stepped 
forward. " I landed 
at Liverpool last week, 
and now I’m working 
down south to take 
sliip again. 1 had a 
fancy to see sometliing 
of the Old Country 
before I went back, 
though there’s no work 
to be had in her. 

There're better 
chances abroad. I 
had no hope of meet- 
ing you. It's been 
good to see you, 
though 1 shouldn’t 
have stopped." 

To Cicely the high 
road seemed suddenly 
to fill the universe, be- 
ginning and ending in Nothingness, 
winding about her like a great white 
serpent ready to swallow her bro- 
ther from her sight for ever. She 
strove desperately to speak calmly, 
naturally. 

" But you are not going ? I have 
always known you would come home, 
wherever I was, if 1 waited long 
enough. Everything is ready for 
you." 

He stared in frank astonishment. 

" Not going ? But, of course, it’s 
only by chance I am here at all. 
Do you imagine I came crawling back 
to sponge on you ? You're a bnek 
to suggest it, but it's quite impos- 
sible. I'm not going to shirk pay- 
ment." 

" But, Colin," she urged, white- 
lipped, " you know it would never 
have happened if mother had been 
alive. You were so young, and father 


never understood. You were only 
foolish after all. Surely you have 
paid ! " She dared go no further, 
remembering that Colin had always 
hated tears and “ fuss." 

" Paid 1 " repeated the man. His 
voice held all the bitterness of the 
years of payment, but there was no 
relenting in his sombre eyes. " Oh, 
I’ve paid, but that is no reason why 
you should, too. Your part is to 
forget that you ever had a brother, 
not to have him hanging around, an 
eternal shame. Don't bother over 
me, dear. Good-bye ! — and God 
bless you ! " 

" You will not understand ! " cried 
Gcely despairingly, but in his haste 
from temptation he did not hear. 
Once more the tramp moved on 
towards the distant horizon, leaving 
beliind him a crumpled white figure 
beside the gate-post with its mocking 
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legend. The dream, 
not the journey, had 
reached its ending. 

Scarcely had he gone 
when a dishevelled 
form emerged cauti- 
ously from a post of 
vantage near the gate. 
Alice had torn her 
pinafore and bruised 
her knee, but these 
were incidents beneath 
consideration. One 
look she gave to Miss 
Cicely, liiding her eyes 
from the awful road, 
striiggUng for compre- 
hension; then with the 
speed of an arrow^ she 
shot from the gate to- 
wards the tramp, set 
steadfastly on his way 
south. She stopped 
short before him with 
such suddenness that 
for a moment she could 
do nothing but gasp 
for breath ; then — 

" You beast ! You 
beast ! " she panted, 
her small person 
quivering with wrath, 
her eyes ablaze. 

" By all means," 
agreed the tramp 
soberly, llie epithet 
fitted in well with liis 
own musings. " But 
where did you spring 
from ? And don’t you 
tliink you might ex- 
plain a bit more ?" 

" You heard ! " She flung the 
words at him. " She’s told you she's 
been waiting and waiting for you ; 
and now you’ve come you just walk 
on and leave her ! And she’s crying !’’ 
Alice’s experience did not yet include 
the sudden wounds which are beyond 
the healing of tears. 

The tramp laughed nastily. 

" Where do you learn to listen to 
other people's conversation ? ’’ he 
asked. " Not from Stevenson, I'll be 
bound." 

Alice crimsoned, but she held to 
her puipose. 

" I thought you were a thief," she 
admitted, " and we followed and 
hid in case you hurt her. I couldn’t 
help liearing. Oh, you will go back ? 
You won’t go away again ? " 

I'he tramp surveyed her with a not 
unkindly scrutiny. 

“ Look here," he said at length, 
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" I don’t know what business it is 
of yours, or why on earth 1 should 
explain to you at all, but the fact is 
you’ve liit the right nail on the head. 
I 'm a thief. I stole from my father, 
and then from Cicely to hide the 
first. And when it was found out my 
father kicked me out, very properly. 
So now' you know'.” He smiled grimly 
at the horror in the child's face. 

But Alice was not thinking of 
retreat. 

” That makes it all the w'orse,” she 
said indignantly. ” If you’re sorry, 
you ought to tell her so. 1 guess she 
know's, all the same. I always know 
when Tommy’s sorry for things he 
does to me. But, don’t you see, you 
have to make up for it now', and not 
hurt her any more.” 

This aspect of the case had not 
occurred to the tramp before. He 
pa.ssed a hand over his dazed brow. 

“My dear child,” he argued, “it 
would hurt her much more if I did 
go back. 1 am a disgrace ! She w'ill 
be much happier without me, really.” 

Alice looked at him pit>'ingly. 

“ You don’t know' much about 
tilings, do you ? ” she said. “ She's 
l^een thinking about you, and talking 
about you, and doing things for you, 
ever since she came here. Your bed- 
room is all ready upstairs, with all 
vour books and your school photo- 
graphs, and all, and she changes the 
sheets 'most eveiy' day. And Tom 
say's he’s going to have a den like 
yours dowTistairs when he’s a man ; 
it has heaps more books, and silver 
cups, and bats, and rifles, and more 
photographs of people, and a per- 
fectly heavenly cliair. And there’s 
always a place at meals for you, I 
know', ’cause she lets me sit there 
sometimes. She makes gingerbread, 
too - the sort you like. Then, ev'ery^ 
Chn,stmas and every birthday she 
gives you a present. Often enough 
it’s a party for us all, and a Christmas 
tree with prestnts on from you, and 
f>ne for you from Miss Cicely. VVe 
always thought you were going round 
the world ’sploring or something. 
But now you have come back, you 
just can*t go away again. We all 
want you to be at home.” 

She caught at his sleeve and coax- 
ingly pulled him round until he faced 
again towards the distant village. 

“ And when he was yet a great way 

off ” The tramp had the same 

trick as Cicely of hiding his eyes in 
doubt or distress. Now he dropped 
liis head into his grimy palms while 
he fought out the battle w'ltli himself. 


In his weanest moments he had 
sometimes wondered what the l^odi- 
gal Son had felt when his father came 
running out to welcome him home. 
But he w'as very hard on himself, w^as 
Colin, in his dread lest the cowardice 
of self-excuses should drag him to 
yet lower deptlis. He had never 
ranked himself on the same level as 
the prodigal, who after all had fooled 
w'ith his ow'n money, not other 
people’s. Yet here, he found, was 
one who had not delayed to make 
ready for liis return until she saw his 
approach, but had all things prepared 
w'hile he w'as still among the husks. 

“ Is that how God loves ? ” he 
questioned within himself. “ Is it 
alw^ays — ^the greater the crime, the 
wider the forgiveness ? ” 

Alice tugged gently. He raised a 
Ixaggard face. 

“ How can I go back ? ” he asked 
hopelessly. “ 1 haven’t a penny of 
my own. 1 can’t live on her.” 

For her years, Alice’s business 
instincts were well developed. 

“You needn’t,” she said practi- 
cally. “ You can write stories about 
the things you’ve done, and get 
heaps of money; or as he showed 
no enthusiasm at the idea — “ you 
can keep a school ; or— or — why 
don’t you buy Long Meadow Farm ? 
Mr. Robert ’s selling it cheap, ’cause 
he wants to buy a bigger one, and 
he can't work the two.” She warmed 
to her subject. “ Father says Mr. 
Robert is silly to sell it, for he won't 
get a better, and it’s a splendid 
'vestment, and if he had a cap — cap 
— something ” 

“ Capital,” prompted Colin. 

“ Yes, if he had enough capital — 
that's money — he wouldn’t mind 
trying it himself. Miss Cicely would 
give you the money, and then you 
could be the best farmer round, so 
that everylKKiy will want to buy their 
things from you, and you could 
soon pay her back.” She tilted im- 
patiently on tip- toes. “ Come on ! 
I^t's go and tell her I ” 

"I’m coming!” said Colin un- 
expectedly. He stood bareheaded in 
the sunshine to make his vows, new 
earnestness in his voice, the light of 
new hope on his face. “ l*hcre must 
be something I can do ! If there is 
nothing else. I’ll even pocket the 
miserable remnant of my pride and 
borrow enough from her to buy 
this farm and work it in her name. 
Plca.se God, I’ll make a success of 
It. She’s w'orth all that i can do or 
be for her I ” 


There was no sign of Cicely, but 
Tom watched in the gateway. Be- 
hind him the garden was like a 
splendid frame for the new home, 
where lay enshrined the prodigal’s 
household gods, all the old familiar 
things he loved and longed for. 
There waited welcome, and peace, 
and new honour, and, above all, 
the sister who had tried her level 
best to fill for him the place of their 
dead mother, with what measure of 
success he was only now beginning 
to realise. 

“ If you don’t mind, I won’t 
'splain the thief part to Tom,” 
remarked Alice as they approached. 
“ He w'ould be dis 'pointed in you. 
and boys don’t understand dis'point- 
ments so well as girls do.” 

Tom greeted him witheringly— 

“ You are a silly juggins ! What 
did you want to go of! again for ? 
Come on, Alice ! We’re dreadfully 
late for lunch.” 

“ Colin thought Miss Cicely 
w'ouldn’t w'ant him after all thi.^ 
long time,” said Alice hurriedly. 
” And dressed like a tramp and all. 
You go on, Tom. I’m coming.” 

” She said she wanted him, didn't 
she ? ” grunted Tom as he departed. 

Colin turned on Alice. 

” That's what I cannot under- 
stand,” he cried almost wildly. 
“ WAy does she want a fellow like 
me ? ” 

Alice had stopped to shake out 
the gnt in her shoe. 

” I 'spect,” she said, balancing 
with difficulty on one leg, “ 1 'spect 
it’s just because you’re brother and 
sister all the time. You can be 
thieves and all sorts of bad things, 
and you can always stop being tliem. 
and get good again ; but you can’t 
ever stop being brother and sister 
Tliat’s for keeps.” 

She put a supporting hand on the 
gate-post while she fumbled with 
licr shoe button. Above her head 
the name-plate gave the lie to the 
never-ending road. 

“ I won’t let Tom tell anybody. 
Miss Cicely says we keep secrets 
perfectly, and ^^e will have it foi 
ju.st us four. Good-bye I Tell her 
we are coming to tea.” 

She dashed away in pursuit of the 
distant figure of her brother. 

“ Journey’s End.” Stumbling a 
little, because he saw through a 
blur of tears, the tramp went forward 
to meet the comfort of the one who 
in herself was living proof of the 
child’s words: “Sister for keeps. ” 
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Growing Pains 

When all the children are in bed, 

I go to look at them,*^ the mother said. 

Those little peaceful, pillowed faces, 

Those little tossed-out limbs, the thousand graces 
Of hair, or hands, or sweetly curving lips — 

How dear they are I And yet, a great fear grips 
The yearning mother-heart ; lest, as the days 
Pass swiftly on, the wilful vexing ways 
Of these, her darlings, should increase and be 
Brands on their souls — scars for eternity. 

Tlie faithful mother-memory recalls 
The oft-corrected faults, the frequent falls. 

Loud, wayward talking;, lack of common-sense. 

Slim seeds of untruth, disobedience, 

With argument, and that surprising knack 
Of quick retort, well known as ** answering back.'* 

Oh, little foxes, that so spoil the vines ! 

We pray ; we agonise ; we look for signs I ** 

Yet, mother, think again, 1 say : 

Suppose there came to you a day 

When you could take your child's sweet soul 

And push it nearer to the goal ; 

Snatch out the evil, leave the good: 

Honestly, w'ould you, if you could ? 

If you could weed aw’ay from each 
That tiresome w'aywardness of thought, 

All little roughnesses of speech. 

All childish follies, swiftly wTought : * 

They would not be your children then. 

Your hi tie loving nursery folk. 

But silent women, cautious men ; 

Their young necks bent beneath the yoke ; 

And stodg 3 ’, middle-aged, and slow* — 

You would not recognise them so ! 

Think of it, now^ ! No roy’^stering schoolboy fun, 

No wild impromptu songs, no deafening noise. 

Why, wliy, they wouldn’t be your girls and boys. 

If all their days of rollicking were done! 

What! Say "good-bye" to all the stolen blisses? 
And to all shy repentances, remember. 

T'arew'ell to jammy doors and sticky kisses ? 

Barter young April for a staid September ? 

Hide the bright hair of youth ’neath monkish cowls ? 
Or change young eagles into barn-door fowls ? 

Nay ! Here’s another thought : we said just now*, 
" Suppose 

You took out all the bad ? ’’ Well, well ! there’s no 
one really knows 

Just how much would be left to you But still, not 
much, I fancy, 

Of the original small Ann. nor of the real true 
Nancy ; 

There’s nothing would be left of Ted, except his way 
of kissing. 

And not a speck of wilful Tom, if all his faults w^ere 
missing ! 

Then, would it be quite fair 
To serve them so ? 

To force them to the highest, then and there, 
When they were meant to grow ? 
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To draw them all at once unto perfection. 
Endow them with the art of wise eelection; 
To wish them to develop in an hour 
The steadfast will, the spiritual power, 

Which cost you blood and tears. 

And harvestings of years ? 

Still, I would see them perfect/' 

Nay ! then rather, 

O loving mother, think a little farther. 

Your child is just as much an entity 
As you yourself have any right to be. 

And not a fragment of your soul’s adorning. 

But you have wrestled for it some dark morning. 
If men perceive in you one winsome grace. 

Of meekness, gentleness, or purity. 

It was not born in you. loiok back, and see 
How many times, in some sore straitened place, 
You have withstood the tempter to his face. 

And would you cheat your child of such a thing. 
Keeping him from the joys of vanquishing ? 

And if to-day you see Life harmonise 
And blend in sw*ect accord. 

Have you forgotten how, with tears and sighs. 

You sought, and found, the Lord ? 

Oh, would you rush these into noon-day splendour, 
And never let them know the dawnlight tender ? 
llie turning of the flower unto the sun : 

The growing nearness of that Holy One ? 

Would you like them to miss 
Expierience like this ? 

Yes, think of all the growing pains you had ! 

How you have struggled, weariful and sad. 

" But I would save them trouble, if 1 could ; 

Would smooth the path for them, as mothers should ; 
Clearing the thorny tanglements away. 

That they might walk into the perfect day. 

With unscarred feet, white hands, and radiant faces,'* 

Not thus do poor souls reach the heavenly places. 
For true it is, and known from age to age, 

That man is born to trouble. 

Would you defraud them of their hentage, 

\Mien it will bring them double. 

Oh, more than " double ’’ in capacity 
I'or knowing Him Who is, and is to be ? 

And all such knowledge growls. 

So have a care, dear heart, how* you dispose 
Another man’s estate and property! 

" What is my province, then ? " 

Why, just to pray I 

Be gentle, patient, nice, from day to day. 

1-et }"Our tired soul keep Sabbath. Put aside 
The w*eek-day garments. Dress you like a bride 1 
The children will be very quick to guess 
And estimate your growth in holiness 
By the amount of joy 3 ou keep in store : 

So add to it — increase it more and more. 

You are the Bible they will read the most I 
They shall see Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
Within its pages. Reading, they shall claim 
Their groat possessions in the fragrant Name. 
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Now that summer is with us in her 
height the thing to be considered, where 
food is concerned, is lightness, nourish- 
ment, and coolness. The following supper 
dishes will be found just the thing for 
hot July nights, when every moment is 
spent out of doors, and only the darkness 
and dew necessitates our taking to the 
house. 

Roul D«ek k la 
Grajrbiirc. 

1 small duck, } lb. potatoes, i pickled 
gherkin, i breakfast cup aspic jelly. 

Truss the duck, but do not stuff ; mb 
the outside with bacon fat. and sprinkle 
with pepper and a dab of made mustard 
here and there. Boil the potatoes, mash 
thoroughly and rub through a fine sieve 
to remove all lumps. Beat with i 
tablespn milk until frothy, but not too 
moist. Fill the inside of the duck with 
this, and roast in the oven for i hour 
Meantime allow the aspic jelly to become 
cold, but do not let it set When the 
duck IS cooked, remove from the oven 
and sprinkle with finely-chopped parsley, 
adding here and there a thinly-sliced 
pickled gherkin. Set on a deep dish and 
pour the aspic round, but not over it. 
Add a few' slices of the pickle to the 
aspic, and set aside in a cool place until 
quite cold. Serv'e w'ith tliis rolls of brown 
l»rcad and butter, seasoned with finely- 
chopped gherkin. 

Sahttoa Codkteih^ 

^Ib. slice of salmon, i hard-boiled 
egg, 2 tablespn. vinegar, pepper and 
salt, and 3 oz. butter, i or 2 bay leaves, 
and 6 peppercorns. 

Boil the salmon in equal parts of 
water and vinegar for 5 min. Then 
add the same quantity of water, and 
cook gently until the fish is quite 
tender Remove and drain. Lay 
m a shallow dish with 2 tablespn. 
vinegar, i or 2 bay leaves, pepper- 
corns, and a pinch of salt. Let soak 
in this mixture, on the liack of the 
stove, for about i liour A little 
more or less will not rmitter. Lift 
out the salmon, and set the vinegar, 
etc., in a cool place. Break the 
salmon into flakes, and remove the 
skin and bones. Have ready 4 small 
ramekin ca.scs, preferably of china. 
Divide the .salmon into these equally, 
and add to each a slice of hard-boiled 
egg. I^our over each alx>ut i teaspn. 
of the strained vinegar liquor in 
which the fish has been steeped, 
sprinkle with pepper and a little salt. 

Set the cases aside while you melt 
the butter. Allow' this to become 
perfectly liquid, and then pour about 


2 teaspn. on the top of each ramekin 
case. This will form a perfect airtight 
top, and so keep the taste and aroma 
of the spices in the salmon. When 
serving, place a small folded finger of 
thin bread and butter across each case. 
This is a perfectly delightful way of using 
salmon, and, for that matter, any fish 
makes a tasty dish if treated this way. 

VmX Hwda^hoe. 

I lb. veal, i lb. sausage-meat. 2 eggs, 

3 oz. breadcrumbs, i dried egg, a little 
gra\^, seasoning to taste, 4 oz. raw 
potato straws, ^ pt. beef jelly (for which 
is needed | pt. beef -tea and J oz. gelatine 
seasoning) . 

Make your beef jelly, which is merely 
I breakfastcup lieef tea (or the same 
amount of strong Bov'ril or meat extract), 
into which is stirred | oz. good leaf 
gelatine melted in i tablespn. warm 
water. Stir in, and season well with 
pepper and salt. Pour into a shallow dish 
or a soup plate, and allow' to become 
quite cold and set. For the hedgehog, 
chop the veal very finely, and also the 
sausage-meat and breadcrumbs. Season 
well, and rub with a spoon. Beat the 
dried egg thoroughly, and add to the 
veal. Mix well, and if too stiff add a little 
good stock or gravy. Mould into an oval, 
and press firmly. Cover with flour, and 
bake in a good oven for i J hours. When 
nicely browned remove from the oven, 
but allow to become quite cold before 
taking it out of the pan. Set this on a 
broad dish, and put round it a ring of 
the beef jelly broken into pieces. Fry 
the potatoes, and stick all over the 
outside to represent the hedgehog's 


quills. Serve with a green salad or 
watercress. 

BiM Nwtl 
Savowy. 

I lb. potatoes, i egg per person, i lb. 
cold meat of any sort, 2 slices bacon, i oz. 
butter, pepper and salt, i tablespn. 
gravy, i large onion. 

Chop the meat finely with half the 
onion, the bacon, seasoning, and a 
sprinkling of breadcrumbs. Put this into 
a stew-pan and pour over it the gravy. 
Set on the fire, and stir continually so 
as to prevent burning. Let the meat be* 
come thoroughly hot through. Boil the 
potatoes until they break, and boil the 
eggs until hard, but keep these latter 
very hot. Fry the remainder of the onion, 
cut into slices, in the butter until a nice 
golden brown. Mash the potatoes, and 
heap in a hot dish to form a large nest. 
Use a fork and trail it round and round 
the potatoes, and it will give the appear- 
ance of straw. Leave a little potato over. 
Fill in the bottom of the nest with the 
hot meat, then the fried onions, and, 
lastly, cover with the remaining potatoes. 
Keep fairly deep, so as to hold the eggs. 
Next shell the eggs and lay naturally in 
the nest. Garnish the outside of the 
potato with sprigs of parsley, and serve 
while hot. If liked, a little good gravy 
may be handed, or some thick white 
onion sauce, which is really delicious. 
The eggs may be halved lengthways, 
and so use half the quantity. 

CrMun CUckva 
Cupi. 

I lb. cold cooked chicken, 2 oz. butter, 
2 oz. flour, a little cold milk, pepper and 
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Mlt« I pt. green peas, ) oz. butter, a 
lump of sugar, 2 tablespn. cream. 

Divide the chicken in half and pass 
one lot through the mincer. Rub this 
through a sieve and 
pound with a pestle. 

Add to the butter and 
season, and work it into 
a smooth paste. Put 
the flour in a bowl with 
a pinch of salt, and rub 
in the chicken butter. 

Mix with a little cold 
milk to form a stifl 
paste. Turn out on a 
well -floured board and 
roll into a paste about 
( in . to } in. thick. Cut 
into pieces about 7 in. 
long and about 3 in. 
deep. Line several 
small cups or deep 
ramekin dishes with 
this. If preferred, i 
large souffl6-dish may 
be used in place of the 
small ones Put into 
the oven and cover with 
greased paper to pre- 
vent them becoming too 
brown. Cook 20 min. 

Boil the peas with a 
lump of sugar and a 
sprig of mint for 20 
min. Meantime, put the 
rest of the chicken m a shallow pan 
and add a httle butter and i tablespn. 
milk. Allow to simmer while the cases 
are cooking. Drain the peas and add 
I tablespn butter, pepper and salt to 
taste. Season the stewed chicken very 
liberally with pepper, put a little in the 
bottom of each case, and fill to the top 
with green peas. Just before sending to 
table beat the cream stiffly with a pinch 
of salt, and heap on the top of each. 
Serve immediately before the cream has 
time to melt. These cups are also 
delicious if served cold, but they must be 
thoroughly iced, and not simply chilled, 
otherwise they are inclined to be greasy. 
Stuffed Crab au Gratin. 

2 or 3 small crabs, i oz. breadcrumbs, 

1 oz. butter, i oz. grated Parmesan 
cheese, i teaspn. vinegar, and i teaspn. 
oil, pepper and salt, a pinch of cayenne, 

2 heads of lettuce. 

Remove all the meat from the crabs, 
crack the big claws and 2 or 3 of the 
smaller ones. Put the meat into a bowl 
and add the vinegar, oil, seasoning, 
breadcrumbs, and the butter melted. 
Mix thoroughly, and fill the crab shells 
with this mixture. Sprinkle the tops with 
grated Parmesan cheese, and cook in a 
good oven until browned —about 15 min. 
Allow to become quite cold. Dish up on 
a bed of watercress, or a good salad of 
broken lettuce leaves, and garnish with 
the remainder of the small claws. A 
hard-boiled egg added is an improvement. 


Uw CrutM. 

3 or 4 chickens* livers, 6 slices bacon, 
egg and breadcrumb. 

Clean the livers carefully and cut into 


halves. Simmer in boiling water for 
about 10 min , until they become fairly 
tender. Remove and dram Rub with a 
little salt. Sprinkle with pepper, and roll 
in a slice of bacon, each half separately. 
Dip in well-beaten egg and roll in fine 
breadcrumbs. Fry in hot fat until the 
bacon is cooked and the breadcrumbs 
nicely browned. If you are unable to 
procure chickens’ livers, about J lb. 
good calf’s liver wdll do, but this must 
be cut into small pieces to take the place 
of the chickens’ livers. When cooked, 
and before wrapping in the bacon, they 
should be rubbed with a little made 
mustard and a drop or two of lemon 
juice. Pepper well. This gives the 
piquant taste that otherwise the calf’s 
liver rather lacks. A kidney treated in 
the same way makes a very nice savoury, 
and a pig’s kidney cut into small pieces 
and parboiled is the most delicious of all. 

BrMkfast PtoliM for 
4vdy Moraliigs 

Flaked Haddock. 

I dried haddock, i slice bread, i oz. 
butter, I cup milk, i cold boiled potato. 
1 teaspn. flour, i egg. 

Wash the haddock thoroughly, and 
set in a frying-pan and cover with water. 
Bring to the boil and allow to simmer 
10 min. Remove and drain, and with a 
silver fork flake the fish from the skin, 
taking great care to remove all the bones. 
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Cut a slice of bread about ^ in. in thick- 
ness, and break into small pieces about 
the size of the fish flakes. Put the fish 
and bread into a pan and slice the 
cold boiled potato over 
them. Pour on i cup 
milk in which has been 
mixed i teaspn. flour. 
Stir until it begins to 
thicken. Add the but- 
ter and a good season- 
ing of pepper. When 
well cooked add, just 
at the last minute, the 
egg well beaten. Mix, 
and stir once round the 
pan ; then serve imme- 
diately. 

Rica Potato. 

I cup boiled rice, i 
cup sliced boiled pota- 
toes, I egg, I slice bacon 
or a little fat ham, fried 
bread. 

Slice the potatoes 
finely, and mix with the 
boiled nee, season with 
pepper and salt and a 
little chopped parsley. 
If liked, add i teaspn. 
finely - chopped onion. 
Hard boil the egg and 
cut into rings ; add to 
the rice and potato. 
Turn all into a frying-pan, and cook 
until it just begins to colour. Cut the 
bacon or ham into dice and mix with 
the other ingredients, and allow to cook 
1 min. longer. If the meat is added at 
first, it IS apt to become hard. Serve 
heaped up in a dish with triangular 
pieces of fried bread round it in a ring. 

Northumberland 
Broakfaat Dish. 

Several slices of thinly cut ham, one 
Spanish onion, slices of cold boiled 
suet pudding, bacon fat. 

Slice the onion thinly, and fry to a 
golden brown, .set aside and keep warm. 
Fry the ham and the suet pudding cut 
into rounds about J in. thick. Fry these 
in plenty of bacon fat. Place a round 
of fried onion on each piece of suet 
pudding, and put a slice of fried ham 
on the top of all. 

Brain Cakas with 
Bacon* 

I set of sheep’s brains, 1 oz. chopped 
ham or a slice of bacon cut into small 
pieces, i dried egg. a little flour, i 
teaspn. breadcrumbs, frymg-fat, slices 
of bai oil. 

Boil the brains overnight until they 
are quite firm. Cut into small pieces and 
mix with the chopped ham and bread- 
crumbs. Beat the egg, and stir in. Form 
into small oval cakes between the palms 
of the hands, and if too moist add a little 
flour. Roll lightly in flour, and fry in 
good dripping for 5 min. Serve with hot 
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bacon and a little fried potato sprinkled 
with chopped parsley. 

B«k«d Tomato 
and Fiah. 

I small plaice filleted* juice of ) lemon, 
I lb. tomatoes, i oz. breadcrumbs, i oz. 
butter, pepper and salt, i tablespn. 
water. 

Grease a pie-dish, and place at the 
bottom the fillets of plaice. Pour the 
water over and the juice of J lemon. 
Season with pepper and salt. Drop the 
tomatoes into boiling water for i min., 
and remove their skins. Cut into slices, 
and place a layer of them over the fillets 
of fish, using all the tomatoes. Again 
sprinkle w’lth pepper and salt. Cover the 
tomatoes with a good layer of bread- 
crumbs, and put small pieces of butter 
here and there all over the top. Bake 
in a good oven for ) hour. If the dish 
IS a little too dr\’, add about i tablespn. 
more of water. This, with the juice from 
the tomatoes and the butter, nuikes a 
nice gra\y. 

Em and Macaroni. 

4 oz. macaroni, 2 hard-boiled eggs. 
I dried egg. 1 cup milk, pepper and salt, 
I or 2 boiled potatoes. 

Boil the macaroni in salted w’ater for 
20 min., or until soft. Remove and drain, 
and cut into small pieces. Cut the hard- 


AppmtMxkU Paddings 

and SwMts 

Cliocolnto Bmnd 
Puddiiur. 

8 02. stale bread with crusts on, } pt. 
milk, I tablespn. flour, 2 tablespn. cocoa 
or chocolate powder, 2 eggs, 2 oz. sugar, 

1 02. butter, 1 teaspn. vanilla essence, 

2 02. sweet almonds or shelled walnuts. 
Choose crusty bread for this pudding 

as the flavour is better ; put into a basin 
and pour over it the boiling milk. Allow 
to stand until thoroughly soaked, then 
beat with a fork until every lump is 
out of the bread. Melt the butter and 
add to the bread and milk, add the sugar, 
flour, and finely-chopped nuts, then the 
two eggs well beaten, yolks first and 
whites last of all. Drop in the vanilla 
flavouring, and stir in the chocolate 
powder. Beat w'ell until it becom^'s 
frothy. Pour into a buttered souffle dish 
and steam for ij hours. Turn out while 
hot and set aside until wanted. Decorate 
with chopped nuts, and pour round it 
the follow'ing sauce — 

Conserve Roufo. 

2 tablespn. red-currant jelly, and melt 
it in I cup hot water, add i teaspn. 
almond essence and stir well. Dissolve 

3 leaves of gelatine in a little w'ater, and. 
when clear, jxiur into the conserve. 


If this pudding is served hot instead of 
cold, the gelatine must be oniitted from 
the sauce, and about three drops of 
lemon juice added. Serve the sauce hot 
also. 

Frail JunkoL 

I pt. milk, 2 tablespn. sugar, vanilla 
essence, J tin peaches, i banana, 3 oz. 
stewed prunes, } packet cherry jelly, 
i teacup cream, white of i egg, 2 rennet 
tablets. 

Warm the milk till only tepid, and 
stir in 1 tablespn. white sugar and a few 
drops of vanilla essence. Dissolve the 
rennet tablets in the required amount of 
water, according to directions on the 
bottle. Stir into the milk and turn into 
a glass dish prepared in this way : Slice 
} till peaches and i banana very finely. 
Stew the prunes, and remove the stones 
and cut into halves. Put a little syrup 
(about I teaspn.) in the bottom of the 
dish, and press the fruit into it. This 
prevents the fruit rising when the junket 
is poured over it. Now pour the junket 
over this and allow to set in a warm 
place for 20 min. When .set, this may be 
removed to the ice-box, or any cool place 
Dissolve the jelly in } pt. water and pour 
into a soup-plate to set. When ready for 
use break the jelly into small pieces and 
put a ring all round the inner rim of the 


boiled eggs and cold potatoes into dice 
and mix with the macaroni Season with 
pepper and salt and add the milk, and. 
lastly, the beaten egg. 


Allow* to simmer for i mm or so, and 
then strain Pour round the base of the 
pudding and allow* to set before serving. 


glass dish. Put this on lightly, so as not 
to break the junket. Whip the cream 
with the remainder of the sugar, and the 
white of egg witli a pinch 


Turn into a stew-pan and 
allow* to cook for 3 min 
until the ingredients are 
hot through, and the egg 
slightly th:r!:ened. Serve 
on rounds oi hot buttered 
toast, or heaped in the 
centre of a ring of hot 
baton. Kite may be 
substituted for the maca- 
roni 

Poached Ecfs 
and Bean*. 

I egg per person, any 
cold runner beans, i oz. 
butter, shcc-s of buttered 
toast, a little thop{>ed 
parsley. 

Cut the bean^ into small 
pieces about i in long, 
and fry in the butter for 
5 min., adding pepper and 
.salt to ta-ste. Have ready 
sufficient rounds of hot 
buttered toast. Poac h the 
eggs in cases, if pf>s.siblc, 
so as to keep them of a 
uniform size. Set the eggs 
on the loa.st and lay in a 
nest of fned beans. If 
preferred, the eggs may 
lx* served on the beans 
only and the toast 
omitted. 



Some of Mef»rf. Cash** deiigbtfol trlmmfnia for children*! farmenta. 
These illustrationa ahow the aecual alia of the trlmmlnga. Theymre 
uaed on the garmeota abown on the oppoalce page. 


of salt. Beat to a stiff 
froth and flavour with a 
few drops of vanilla. Pile 
in the centre of the jelly 
ring, add a few chopped 
pistachio nuts, and serve. 
With this sweet should 
be handed small sponge 
fingers, which can be 
bought by the pound from 
any baker or grocer. 

Cbocao Puddinc 
d« Parma. 

Tills is a savoury pud- 
ding, but is rather a change 
from the usual run. 

2 small cups grate<I 
breadcrumbs, 4 dessertspn 
grated Parmesan cheese. 
^ egg. 1 cup milk, i oz. 
butter, salt, and a little 
cayenne, a little cream 
and powdered sugar. 

Grate the bread finely 
and the cheese, whicli 
should be as dry as pcs 
sible. Mix together with 
the salt and a little 
cayenne. Beat the egg 
and stir into the dry in 
gredients, and add the 
milk. Grease a pie-dish, 
and pour in the mixture. 
Add small lumps of butter 
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Ptttern No 9382 Pattern No. 9383. Pattern No. 9384. 

Sim for 2, 4 and 6 years. In the 2 year size only. Sizes for 1, 2 and 4 ydars. 

These Pinafores are trimmed with Messrs. Cash’s Trimmings, which can be obtained in colours on 
a white or cream ground Samples of the trimmings in their actual size are shown on page 554. 

The Paper Patterns of the Pinafores are 7d. each, postate 
Id extra in open enrelope, or 2d. extra in sealed env^ope. 


here and there on the top Bake in a 
good oven for 35 min Serve this pud 
ding hot, and hand it with unsweetened 
beaten cream and a little finely-powdered 
white sugar Until one has tried this 
pudding you have no idea of its good 
ness, or the deli< lous taste of the blended 
cream, sugar, and cheese 

Str a w bor ry Duff 

I lb fresh strawberries 5 sponge cakes 
(or any pieces of stale plain cake will do) 

I lemon jelly, t le\tl dessertspn corn 
Hour same amount white sugar, J pt 
milk, lemon rind 

Melt the jelly in } pt boiling water,, 
and allow to stand in the basin until 
slightly cool Whisk with a foik until it 
liecomes cloudy and eventually looks as 
if it had been mixed with cream Put 
the whole berries in the bottom of a dish 
keeping several out for decoration Pour 
over them the jelly, and put in a cool 
place to set Put the milk into a saucepan 
with the rind of a lemon, and allow to 
simmer for 5 or 6 mm , then remo\ t 
Mix the cornflour with a little cold milk 
until it IS quite smooth Pour the milk 
on to the cornfloui, being careful to 
stir all the time Return it to the sauce- 
pan and add the sugar Cook gently for 
3 min , and then bung to the boil, but 


take great care it does not catch at the 
bottom of the pan and so spoil the 
flavour Pour while hot, over the jelly 
and fruit and allow to become quite 
cold Decorate with fresh berries 
powdered with caster sugar 

Coffue Jally. 

i pt strong black coffee I pt milk, 

1 oz gelatine, 1 tablespn sugar 2 
bananas, i tablespn cream, vanilla 
essence 

Place the milk in a saucepan, and 
when it boils add the coffee (which 
should be perfectly clear) and the 
Stir all together and bring to the I oil 
Melt the gelatine in a little warm w ater, 
strain into the coffee and imlk, and add 

2 or 3 drops of vanilla essence Stir all 
together Slice 2 bananas finely length- 
ways, and curl round the inside of a 
moistened souffle dish or flat mould 
Whip the cream and stir into the coffw, 
giving all a good final stir Pour into the 
mould and set on ice to become firm 
Serve with cream if desired 

RMpb«rry Souffl4. 

Jib npe raspberries 20Z cakecrumbs, 
same weight castei sugar 2 oz cornflour, 

I oz butter, i tablespn milk, 2 eggs 

Ihit the raspberries into a deep basin 
with the cornflour, sugar, and milk. 


Beat to a pulp with a wooden spoon 
Crumble the cake finely, and sprinkle in 
Beat the eggs, whites and yolks separ- 
ately, adding the yolks first, and then 
beat well, and, lastly, the yolks, and 
give a good beating to make the souffle 
frothy Butter a souffle dish, and pour in 
the mixture Bake in a quick oven for 
J hour Serve hot A few stewed rasp- 
berries add greatly to the tastiness of 
this pudding 

Charlotte Carohna. 

12 lady fingers, J oz gelatine, i gill 
snr p j pt cream i dessertspn caster 
sugar, 30 drops essence of vamlla 

Take a i-lb cake tin and line it care- 
fully with the lady fingers, cutting off 
the extra length at the top with a very 
sharp knife Put the water in a pan, 
and, when hot, dissolve the gelatine in it 
Whip the cream to a stiff fioth, add the 
sugar and \ amlla Strain in the gelatine 
and mix well, and pour it carefully into 
the cake tin Take care not to disarrange 
the sponge fingers When set, turn out 
and decorate with rose lea\es and 
angelica If milk be substituted for the 
cream, wh'te of 1 egg should be added 
and another J oz gelatine Of course, 
the flavour is not so rich, but the 
charlotte is almost equally good 


IMPORTANT 

The Editor it pleated to answer general queries free of charge, if a Coupon is enclosed 
from the Current Number, But all letters requiring an answer, and all inquiries about 
our Publications and our Paper Patterns, must be accompanied by a stamped and fully 

addressed envelope for reply 
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M(de In Sofi Winnrii Wwl, with Croebnied la Pila Blue Silk and embroidered with 

Boche end Baicnee la Grer. little Pink Roeebude. 
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The Newest Blouses end Some School-girl Styles 


Pkpw Paltmt, pite 7d 
muck, poitec* Id* Moh 
mbcm. hw win altd paob t 
post, or 2d. bp lollor port 
Addrotr to tbo "Girrs 
Own** Foshlon Editor. 4. 
Boororio Stroot Floot 
Stroot . London, EC 4. 


No 9401 made with abort aleevet 
and a plain neck>band. 


T^^o very attractive blouse patterns are illus* 
trated on this page. The square necked jumper 
IS cut in two pieces only, and shows the 
attractiveness of simple tacking-stitches used 
os trimming The little smocked style, as will 
be seen from the illustrations, can be made in 
quite a variety of >^ays, and is just the model 
for those who wish to put beautiful hand-stitchery 
into their home sewing. 


No 0401 shown with 
peasant embroidery on 
the sleeve. 


Each in sites for 34 and 38 Inches bast measurement 


fi % 



A PI AIN JUMPER 
KIOLSF AND 
fLBATBD SklRT 

No 0402. 
Sizes for 12 and 
14 years. 


A IIVAFOKE DKRS*; 
WITH hlDE POCKKIS 
AND SHORl SIEEVBD 
BIOUSF 

No 0403 
Sizes for 1 2 and 
1 4 years 


A ONF-HPIF DKKSS 
WflH PLACKET 
CLOSlN< 

No. 0404. 
Sizes for 8, 10 
and 1 2 years 


A self O.FR AlkoN lASfBN’NO ON THF HIPS 

No. 0307. 

In the medium size only 


No. 0403. 


No. 0404. 





simple Patteme for the Home-Worker 



Papsr Pattsnw, prioa 7<L aach, poatege IcL aaoh extra 
by nnaealtwi packet poet, or 2d. by letter poet. Addreee 
to tbe **Girle Own ' Paehioa Editor, 4, Bouyerie Street. 
Fleet Street, London, E.C 4. 


Made met In two pieces with ftsteninfe on the thouldere, 
the attractive little Jumper on the left la sure to appeal 
to the home-worker who hat not too much time at her 
diapoaal. Whether you add the deep applied pockets or 
not, you will have a useful little garment, and if made 
without Dockets a fancy bead girdle could be worn to bold 
the Jumper In position at the waist. 


All 

inqiuriee 


our Paper 
Patterns 


paaied by 


A SIIUKI SLBEVBD JUMPFR FASTBNINC. UN IHB SHOULDBRS, 
WITH NOVEI -SHAPED POCKFTS. 

No 9418 

Jn sizes for 34 and 38 Inches bust measurement. 


addraaeed 

envelope 






IWO PRETTY PATTERNS FOR MAKING CRETONNE APRONS. 

No. 8733. No, 9422. 


The group on the left of the page shows four 
pretty underwear patterns for the girl In her teens 
No 9419 Includes both the Brasalbre and the 
Olrectoire Knickers illustrated The Nightgown 
and Negligde illustrate how attractively flowered 
voile may be used for these garments These 
patterns are issued in sizes for 16 and 18 years 


No. 9419 No. 9420. 


No. 9421. 
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At the day's end Eastern shep- 
herds gather their flocks to the 
fold. From scattered pastures 
they are re-collected. One by 
one they pass in under the shep- 
herd’s vigilant, kindly eyes, and, 
according to their need, he gives 
them attention. It is the hour 
of healing and of rest. 

W hen all are safely gathered, 
at the fold's guarded entrance the shepherd lies. He 
is the door of the sheep Shepherd and sheep are all 
enfolded in the evening peace. When evening falls man 
also has liis fold. From the day's wanderings, from its 
heats and quests, Nature and home call us at the day’s 
end There we, too, may find healing and rest. Those 
are among the most priceless of all hours. Not knowing 
their worth, some squander and scatter them, and find 
no peace. These turn night into garish day. 


The swift’s flight, for instance, as 
those unwearied ones wliirl and 
wheel. Ever on the wing, they 
never seem to come to the end 
of their powers. Made for the air 
rather than for the earth, they 
seldom alight. And when our 
work for the da^’^ is done, we 
may still watch them at their 
“aerial festival." If Nature had 
a six hours day, how impoverished the evening would be ! 

I love the raucous cries of the rooks’ home comings 
at eventide. Their voices are hardly musical. Yet, heard 
together in Nature’s own setting of wood and field, they 
have a strange appeal, and cunously suggestive of peace. 
A tiirush at eve, singing on some bough to the setting 
sun, the fragrance of the grass and of evening flow^ers, 
the sleep of flowers as they close their petals to preserve 
their pollen w’ealth- all tliese can minister to our need. 


The Evening’s 
Benediction 

By FRANK GARTH 


Evening should be the Sabbath of the day, a place 
for the soul’s restoring, a temple where love and 
reverence dwell. 

Nature has rare evening ministries. She reserves 
some of her choicest gifts for those last hours. It is 
good to escape to her spacious places, to feel free at 
last from the striving in crowded human places. For of 
overcrowdings come the frictions of life. 

In the w'orld we must needs live. The battle has to 
be fought, life’s work and service finished, character 
disciplined. It is vain and unworthy to desire per- 
manent release from the conflict ; but it is our duty 
to seek temporary escape — to lay dowm our arms for 
a time. 

Evening offers us a spacious rest camp. She sets our 
feet in a large place where none is our competitor. She 
has uncrowded woods and shores, lane and field solitudes, 
rich in gifts for the unquiet human spirit. 

There is no fold like God's out-of-doors at eventide. 
We may gather there and be at rest. Nature’s peace, 
so suggestive of that other I^eace that passes under- 
standing, takes charge over our hearts. The soul is 
restored. The burden presses less heavily. The handi- 
caps and perplexities of life seem less irksome. The 
vision IS cleans^. 

'There is no smallest thing that may not be as a 
ministering angel to us in that holy time of evening. 
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Then there is the glow* of sunset, and the afterglow 
for w^hich we have to wait, so rich in promise. An end 
it is, and yet a prelude, giving vision also of other days, 
and the land that is very far off. 

I sometimes tliink the unseen draws nearer to us at even- 
tide than at any other hour. There are mystic presences. 
There is the hem of a garment, “with long fringes, " within 
reach of the lowliest and most needy of earth’s children. 

Then evening is the time for shepherding the thoughts. 
It is the hour of recollection and of reverie. And when 
out-of-doors IS impossible, we may find an altar indoors. 
By the light of lamp or of fire, with deep restful shadows 
about the room, we may meditate on the wonder of life. 

Evening is the hour for summing up our wealth, not 
of materisil, but of spiritual things — our affluence of love. 
It should be the season of remembrance. For the land 
in which we now dwell is a Promised Land. So much 
of all w^e possess came to us after long anticipation. 
There was much strivaiig and difficult going before we 
entered tliis present inhentance. Sometimes we forget 
the wonder and mercy of the way, and then we murmur. 

In the evemng we may feel about us the love of earth 
and of heaven as perhaps at no other time. It is the 
hour for life’s sweet things, for love and laughter, for 
music and the friendship of books. But somewhere in 
the quietness should be a spot apart, where the day’s 
pilgrimage may close in grabtude and communion. 


The Lost hlS. 


■y 

IUy>T SCOTT 


£vib*s expression was that of a child 
that has done something out of the 
common, and is not sure whether it will 
be praised or blamed. But when she saw 
Violet's white drawn face and heavy 
eyes, she forgot herself and forgot every- 
thing but her long stifled love, and in 
an instant the two girls were in each 
other's arms. Neither had spoken a word, 
and as they parted they simultaneously 
remembered the man who stood behind. 
Violet turned to look at him in surprise 
She saw a young man with a very red 
face and big rough red hands, in the 
garb of an ordinary sailor, standing there 
greatly embarrassed. To her knowledge 
she had never .set eyes on him before. 
Her natural thought was that Evie, who 
had been living " among the people,” 
had got engaged to a young sailor, and 
to say she was horrified was to put the 
matter too mildly. Hut l.vie seized her 
hand and drew her forNvard. at the same 
time turning the young man so that he 
faced the light. 

” Don't you know him, Violet ? ” she 
asked eagerly. 

Violet shook her head, infinitely 
perplexed. 

Exie led them both to the window at 
the far end of the room, where there was 
more light. 

” Look now,” she went on. ” You 
must know'.” There was a note of plead- 
ing m her voice 

Violet stared hard. The young sailor 
had a large head, but his face was thin ; 
there w-as a deep fold between his brows, 
and though he glanced up once or twice, 
there was something vaguely wrong with 
him, an unsatisfied wandenng look. 

E\de choked down her emotion. 

"All right. You sit here a minute.” 
she .said to him. Then she led Violet back 
to the other end of the room, ” Vi,” 
she cried, grasping her cousin's shoulders 
hard ” It’s Ihck ! ” 

•' Dick ! ” 

” Yes. Look.” 

The sailor had .seated himself obedi- 
ently, and his back was partly towards 
them ; he had drawn a book from his 
pocket and begun to read it ; as he did 
so the fold on his brow relaxed, the 
outimes of his face rounded. Violet 
gripped her cousin in return. 

” Jt is I ” she said in an awe-struck 
whKsper. ” Yes ; like that lean see it ; 
but the full face is quite different.” 

” It's not really. It will grow on you. 

I saw him first as he is now, and had no 
doubt at all that it was Dick . But, Violet, 
he's lost hi.s memory, and doesn't know 
anything about it.” 

” How on earth did you find him 
thin ? ” 

” I'll tell you all later ; but just now 


Climiit. and 

and TIolat hmwm 
Work to Do 


hadn't we better have tea. and make 
him feel at ease ? ” 

“All right, that will be best; and 



afterwards I'll suggest he should smoke 
in the garden, so that you can tell me 
the w'holc story.” Violet agreed. 

So they had tea together, and though 
the sailor’s hands were rough and red, 
he showed no clumsiness in handling the 
delicate china, nor was he at a lo.ss for 
manners. He said very little, and his 
favourite answer to anything seemed to 
be : ” I'm not very sure.” 

Conversation wa.s difficult, and it was 
a relief to the two girls at last when he 
was left to stroll up and down the strip 
of garden at the back with his pipe, 
while they sat in the window above to 
talk over this amazing development. 

Though they had embraced, and so, 
tcchmcally, made up their difference, 
they were both still far too sore to put 
into words any reference to the terrible 
breach that had separated them so long. 
It was natural, too, that their minds 
should be absorbed in this new problem, 
and therefore, without any reference to 
themselves, Evie plunged at once into 
her story of the finding of Dick. This, 
of course, involved her mentioning 
Honour Before A //. 

” Have you written a book ? ” Violet 
asked, when that point had been reached. 

” Yes ; I was ashamed of it, but I 
don’t mind now, as it’s brought Dick 
again to us.” 

” But did he know you ? " 

” I'm just getting to that. When I 
arrived at the hospital he was sitting as 
you saw him before tea, with his back 
half-turned to me, reading my book, 
which he carries with him everywhere. 
I was absolutely certain it was Dick. 
But the doctor had warned mo to be 
careful, so I went and stood in front of 
him. He looked up, and when he saw 
I was standing he stood too. But he 
said nothing, and I — oh, Violet, it was 
an awful shock-— for his head was hang- 
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ing ; he had that cowed look, and his 
brows were knitted. It wasn't the 
least like Dick at the first full glance. 
But I began to talk about the book . 

” ' Do you know the writer ? ' I asked. 
He answered as he always does to every- 
thing : ‘ I'm not very sure.' Well, I 
told him, after a while, that I was related 
to him, and would look after him, and 
he seemed dreadfully troubled, and said 
it would be better to let him alone. Any 
attempt to probe his mind on the past 
distresses him so. that it is painful to sec. 
At any rate, at last I persuaded him to 
come here ; what else could I do ? I 
felt if I had you to back me up we could 
do something.” 

” Oh, yes.” Violet in her turn seemed 
troubled and embarrassed. ” I have 
something to tell you, Evie. I am 
engaged to be married.” 

” I expected that. I am only surprised 
you aren't married already.” 

” Yes ; but you know the man.” 

” I ? ” 

” Yes ; you see him nearly every day, I 
think.” 

” It’s not Mr. Hawke ? ” 

” Why do you say it like that ? ” 

” It is, then 1 Oh, Violet I ” 

” Don't you like him ? ” 

” I can't say I dislike him ; but lie's 
not the kind of man — oh, I wish it 
wasn’t ” 

” As it happens, I love him,” Violet 
went on. ” You don't know him except 
on the business side. He's a man, and 
there are few enough in the world.” 

” Yes ; I think he’s manly.” 

” Have you any special reason for 
disliking him ? ” 

“No. He's always very courteous in 
his manners to the staff. He’s very 
popular in the office. But — I don't think 

he's always been— as he should ” 

Violet laughed a little. 

” Has anyone ? ” she asked. ” I’ve 
not. I've made a stupendous ha.sh ot 
things. I must tell you that, Evie, before 
Leslie comes.” 

” Is he dining here lo-night ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” Then I must go.” 

” What nonsense I Why ? ” 

” Does he know that I'm your 
cousin ? ” 

” No,” said Violet with an obvious 
effort. 

As Evie looked at her with a flash of 
surprise, she laid her hand on her knee. 

” Forgive me, Evie,” she said. ” I 
told you I've made a hash of things ; 
I’ve been a snob and a cad, and a fool 
and worse, but oh, be generous, dear I " 
And her head went down on Evie’s 
shoulder. 

Neither of them cried. Evie pressed 



the head against her and gently stroked 
it, as she admitted — 

'' And IVe been a sullen proud fool 
too.” 

” Not half so bad as 1 have I Can 
you ever forgive my mean treachery, 
Evie ? ” 

As she spoke Violet raised her face 
which was so close to her cousin's, and 
looked at her. 

This time their lips met^ fully, and 
without a word more they knew the 
breach was healed. 

” Well, I've still got to tell you some 
dreadful news," Violet began again 
presently. " I'm ruined ! " 

She sketched out rapidly the situation, 
while Evie listened in silence. 

At the end they both started, because 
for the moment they had forgotten Dick, 
and he might have vanished. But there 
he was below, seated on a chair in the 
middle of the lawn, reading the book 
As his head bent over it a white patch 
on one side of his dark hair stood out 
prominently. 

" His hair is much darker than 
Dick’s," Violet said in a low voice ; " and 
what is that curious white lock > " 

" He is Dick I " said Evie defiantly. 
" Anyone's hair might giow darker , and 
lots of people have white patches where 
they've lost a bit and it's grown again.” 
As she spoke the front-door bell rang. 

" There's Leslie ! ” exclaimed \iolet. 
with a twinkle in her eye ; " and 1 not 
dressed ! Good gracious, it's half past 
seven ! " 

" Well, I can't dress " 

" Never mind , it’s all right ” 

As Leslie Hawke came into the room 
he gave a sw'itt glance round to see if 
Violet was alone, and w’hen he perceived 
another girl’s figure beside the curtain 
he refrained from anything but a hand- 
shake. Then Evie came forward. 

" This is my cousin Evie Glennan,” 
.said Violet without explanation. 

He glanced from one to the other 
with the manner of a man suspecting a 
trick, but he quickly recovered himself. 

" Why did you never tell me of this 
relationship, Miss Glennan ? " he asked, 
as he gave her his hand. 

Evie might naturally have answered, 
it wasn't for her to tell ; but she felt 
very nervous at meeting her employer 
in private life, and so she said nothing. 

" I always meant to tell you, Leslie,” 
Violet broke in; "but Evie and I had 
quarrelled. It's a long story, and we've 
made it up now, so I think if you don't 
mind, we won’t refer to it at present, 
especially as there's something much 
more exciting to tell you alwut.” She 
led him to the window. " Evie," she 
said, over her shoulder, " do you mind 
going to fetch him in, as we watch ? " 

As Evie vanished Violet quickly told 
her lover of the strange discovery. He 
had, of course, heard all about Dick and 


his disappearance, though he had never 
met him. Keenly he watched to see if 
any sign of recognition would betray 
the young man's identity as Evie ap- 
proached him softly over the grass. No, 
there was nothing. The sailor stood up 
mechanically, in a well-drilled fashion, 
shut his book, and slipped it in his 
pocket. Evie kept him there a few 
minutes in conversation, laughing to 
draw a response, but he did not smile ; 
he answered in the same monotonous 
toneless voice he had used all the time, 
and they could not hear what he said. 

" We can do nothing much for him 
at present," said Leslie Hawke. " But 
we must all be as cheery as possible 
during dinner. I'll take hhn home with 
me for the night afterwards. It wouldn't 
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do to leave him here. After all, you don't 
know that he is your brother, and a man 
in that state might do anything " 

" Very well,” agreed Violet , " and 
to-morrow we'll all motor down to 
Crossways. It's forty miles, and there are 
no Sunday trains. We'll possibly get a 
clue from seeing his behaviour there. 
Afterwards, of course, we must have the 
most skilled advice on his case. But, 
Leslie, what about the business ? ” 

" I'll tell you that later," he said, as 
the others entered the room. 

Chairt^r XKllm 

Ad UrtenI Sumoions. 

It was a tense moment. Violet had 
instructed her chauffeur, Stephens, to 
come in at the station end of the village. 




OICk, SHE CKlfcO TENDKKL\, HEK AKMb DroWU bv 

OUTSTRETCHED TO HIM /* B. Htckltng 


SO that they might ap- 
proach C rossways from the 
most familiar direction 
When they arrived at the 
little station, lying closed 
and deserted in the Sun 
day morning sunlight, 
tht\ all got out, and, at 
cording to plan, Violet and 
Ltslic Ha^ke purposely 
lingered \\ bile H vie started 
oft ith the sailor in front 
The road Mas at first a 
straight strip, there Mas 
no choice ot M*aAs But 
at the end of this three 
roads branched off Fmc 
held off and let the sup- 
po-'C'd Dick chix>se his 
loute He looked at her 
aiinlc'sslv and then Ment 
on a step or two and 
Malted It Mas the light 
ro*id he chose cortainlv, 

Init It might ha\c been 
nil le chance 

I lie Milage Mas \er\ 
fpiiet most of the people 
l>cing cither in church or 
M ithin doors preparing the 
Siinda\ dinner A feM 
children plaMd almut, but 
nime of them kncM Fmc, 
and no one recognised 
them After Malking a 
Mhilc they came to that 
place Mhere, over a stile, 
the footpath cuts across a held and 
rt joins the mam road farther on Here 
again Lvie loitered Ik hind, pretending 
to pick something in the hedge, and 
Mhcn he reached the stile alone Dick " 
s ood irresolute As she came up Mith 
him he said in his hesitating May - 

DiH'jn't this cut off a bit of the 
road ' ” 

Jt did But there again the suggestion 
Mas not necessarily due to memory, as it 
might be obcious, especially to a sailor, 
that the path Mas the stnng of the 

boM 

At length they came to the side of the 
common This was the real test The 
houses bordered it continuously, but 
Crossways was down a side road atxiut 
half-way along the side Violet and 
Hauke wwe far behind The motor-car, 
winch was to follow, was not even in 
sight Evie made cheerful small talk 
about the geese feeding on the green 
and the pond, and the tints of the foliage, 
and all the time her heart was beating 
hard Would Dick stop at the turn ^ 

He did 

She had made no movement to do so 
whatever, but he distinctly stopped of 
his own accord, glanced ahead where 
the houses dwindled off into cottages, 
then down the side road where there 
was the bushy hedge fronting Crossways, 
and others of a better class of house 


He said nothing, but looked at Evie 
She Mailed and gave him no help Pre- 
sen th an idea came to her, and she 
pretended to walk straight on He still 
stood whire he was, but aftci a minute 
caught her up and stopped again, looking 
back Then he appeared to resign himself, 
dropped his eyes to the road, and went 
ahead beside her Thereupon she pulled 
up, bitterly disappointed, and returned 
to the cross-road He went too Directly 
opposite the house he stopped abruptly 
again, and looked at it first, and then at 
her 

“ F that the house ’> " he asked, in his 
queer indecisive way 

Here she had given him no clue, and 
consequently her spints rose again She 
nodded, and went over to the house 
Though every soul was away at church, 
the door was on the latch in the trustful 
village fashion 

Evie left Dick in the passage hall, 
while she looked round, but finding no 
one, she came back , and then an idea 
struck her She ran out across the lawn 
at the back, and through the yew hedge 
to the apple orchard, where she swung 
herself on to the very same low-growing 
bougli where she had been that fateful 
day in June, now two years ago, which 
had been the turmng point of their lives 
Then she called softly* “ Dick ! Dick ! ’* 
She heard him following her He came 
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to the yew hedge and stood framed in lU 
and all at once he w'as transformed 
Was It an hallucination ^ The effect 
of her strong imagination ? Or was it 
truly her old boy-lover, Dick, come back 
to her ^ There he was, past all shadow 
of doubt * That disfiguring fold on the 
brows was smoothed away, that strained 
haggard look had vanished 
Evie gave a great gulp 
" Dick ! " she cried tenderly, her 
arms outstretched to him But at that 
moment the motor car turned the corner 
of the road with a hideous hoot like a 
gorilla clearing its throat Dick started 
violently, and the cloud settled down on 
him again He stood still, and did not 
move 

So Evie, with a heavy heart, got up. 
and came over to him and led him back 
to the house A swift interchange of 
glances passed between her and Violet 
as they met, and was followed by a slight 
shake of the head on Evie’s part 

They had brought with them cold 
partridges and cold tart, and other 
delicacies, knowing that Georgy's slender 
fare would hardly do for so large a party, 
and now, with the glee of children, they 
set to work to lay the extra places at 
the long dining-room table, and put out 
the provender before she returned from 
service 

While they all worked, making a jest 
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of itrsnd hunying to and fro, and getting 
into each other's way, the cloud seemed 
to lift a little from Dick, who appeared 
to enjoy himself too; but the moment 
Violet, stopping, said to him suddenly : 

You remember this room, don't you ? " 
Dick rubbed his chin indecisively, and 
answered in a low tone — 

" I'na not very sure." 

Of them all Leslie Hawke proved 
himself of the least use, until Violet 
laughingly told him to sit on the window* 
seat out of the way. Just then they 
heard the gate click, and Evie went out 
hurriedly to meet Miss Travers, and 
break the news to her. But Miss Travers 
needed no warning, she had seen the 
car ! 

She embraced Evie warmly, and with 
her arm round her waist pushed her into 
the drawing-room. There she was evi 
dently disappointed not to find Violet. 

" Whore is she ? " she cried. " It’s 
Violet's car, I know. She brought you. 
Then you’ve made it up. Oh, my dear 
child, I have prayed for it every single 
day since you left ! God be praised ! " 

She sank down on a chair as Violet 
appeared in the doorway crying out — 

“Don't get up, Georgy dear! don't 
get up ! ” And she knelt beside the old 
Udy, embracing her with more affection 
than she had ever showed her in her 
life before. 

“ Oh, Violet ! Violet ! I feel inclined 
to sing the Nunc Dtmitiis as I have often 
sung it in church. Now you two arc here, 
and friends again, what more liave I left 
to live for ^ " 

“ A good deal,” answered Violet, 
laughing. “ There are others here beside 
us. The man I’m going to marry, for 
instance." 

“ Good gracious I ” cried poor Miss 
Travers, greatly perturbed ; “ and there’s 
nothing to cat but a little scrap of cold 
meat.’* 

“ That's all right," Violet assured her. 

“ We're like a Canadian sur- 
prise party, we've brought ou 
own provisions along. Here 
he is,” she added, as Hawke’s 
tall figure appeared in the 
doorway. 

Miss Travers was much flust- 
ered, and the tide of her talk 
was for the moment held up, 
but Leslie talked to her with 
a charming courtesy that set 
her at ease, until Evie said — 

“ And now, Georgy dear, 
there is something else mon* 
wonderful still." At a sign 
from her the other two with- 
drew. “ Georgy," she went on 
when they were left alone, 

" you know I never believed 
that Dick was dead ? " 

“ You always said so, dear 
Evie." 

“ And I was right. Dick is 


not dead. I have found him, and he's 
here ! " 

“ Dick here ? " The old lady sank 
back on to the low chair from which she 
had just risen, and her face became very 
white. “ But where ? Where ? " 

“ You'll see him in a minute. But I 
must tell you, Georgy dear, he had an 
accident that time we thought him 
drowned, and he is like the ’ shell- 
shocked ’ soldiers, he does not remember 
anything that is past. He's very much 
changed, too. But it is Dick. I’ll bring 
him to you." 

She went out and returned with Dick, 
still in his sailor’s clothes, for Leslie 
Hawke, who would willingly have fitted 
him out, had found his suits far too 
large in every way. After one gasp Miss 
Travers rose to the occasion in a way 
that astonished Evic. 

“ Dick, my dear boy I " she cried. 

“ Come home again." She clasped both 
his hands, and then went on speaking 
just as she used to do when he was not 
much higher than her shoulder. “ Oh, 
you naughty boy ! What grubby hands 
and finger nails, go and wash them at 
once before the gong sounds " 

Dick put back his head, and broke 
into so hearty and natural a laugh that 
both Violet, who heard it outside, and 
Evie, who was watching him intently, 
started. But it subsided, and he dropped 
back into the furtive uncertain depre- 
cating manner he had worn before. 

But very soon they were all seated at 
table, and the two girls, ably assisted by 
Leslie, kept the ball going, so that it 
was a very merry lunch. But when it 
was half through Miss Travers remem- 
bered something. 

" Oh, Evie," she burst out, " I forgot 
all about it, with this excitement. Did 
you get your telegram ? " 

“ Telegram ? For me ? No. Where is 
it ? " 

“ On the drawing-room mantelpiece." 


Before even Hawke could rise to his 
feet, Dick was out of the room and back 
with it. 

“ When did it come ? *’ Evie asked, 
as she fumbled to get it open. 

“ Late last night. I took it to mean 
you would be here to-day, so that was 
why I was not much surprised to see 
you." 

Evie by this time had opened it, and 
read : — 

" Do come at once, if possible. Pigeon 
dangerously ill. Lupin distracted. — 
Hamon.'* 

It was a terrible cry of distress to 
come into the midst of her own engro-»s- 
ing affairs, but Evie never hesitated ; she 
must go, she was needed, only she could 
help — the rest must wait. 

Hurriedly she explained, looking the 
picture of white-faced dismay. To leave 
Dick just when he had come home, when 
any morning he might awake out of this 
.strange sleep-walking mood and be him- 
self, that was hud indeed • 

“ It’s in Sussex," said Violet, looknrj; 
at the pink form. “ 1 low fai from London 
Evie ? " 

“ About twenty miles." 

“ And this IS forty miles on the noith 
side. Yes, you can do it. Stephens 
shall take you, and we will stay here to 
night. He can bring the car back to- 
moriow. You can put us up, Georgy ? " 

“ Why, oi course, you know there aie 
eight rooms The maid shall make up 
the beds immediately." 

So Stephens was ruthlessly dragged 
from his serene contemplation of a long 
restful Sunday afternoon, and had it 
explained to him that it was a matter of 
life and death. Evie was sent speeding 
off southwards with a heavy cloud on 
her heart, both for those to whose assist- 
ance she hastened and for those she Iclt 
behind. 

It was six o’clock when she finally 
arrived, worn-out, and with a 
racking headache, at the well- 
remembered road up which 
she had trudged in the spring- 
time with a bundle of MS. 
under her arm. 

Hamon heard the car and 
came out. He held out both 
hands to her, but before he 
spi ke gave a few directions to 
Stephens — where to house the 
car and find accommodation 
for himself — and then he drew 
Evie into the hall and set a 
chair for her. The house was 
still as a churchyard, and 
through the open door into 
the garden Evie could see the 
tall red peonies in their daunt- 
ing glory ; a late laden bumble- 
bee hummed across the dark- 
ness, and went back into the 
sunlight. 
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From Hamon^s face Evie knew that 
it was very serious. 

*' No, not ** she gasped, her hand 

on his arm ; and he bowed his head. 

“ Wee Pigeon has passed into the sun- 
light,** he said. 

Such incongruous things come into 
the mind in moments of great stress ; 
it is almost as if, for the time, we were 
really capable of surveying and thinking 
of many different matters at one time. 
As he said it, Evie had a distinct thought, 
** Hamon is a poet, Dick would never 
have dreamed of saying a thing like 
that.” But, as she thought it, her lips 
were asking, *' And Lupin ? ** 

” I am afraid for her,” he answered. 
” That was why I wired for you ” 

A step was heard on the wooden stair, 
and Lupin came down. She was fully 
dressed, her face red and jolly as usual ; 
she held, clasped to her, a little suit of 
green, empty of any small body, though 
shapied to the outlines by long wear. 
She took no notice of E\ le, but began to 
walk l)ack and forth on the bncks of the 
hall , back and forth, clasping the little 
one-piece green suit to her bo.som, and 
muttenng to herself. Back and forth ! 
It was horrible. 

Evie got up at last and came near her, 
but she pushed her away with a broad 
hand 

” I.et me be ! ” she said ; “let me be ! 
I must walk. Go aw’ay, w»ill you ? Let 
me ha\e a little peace.” 

The boy and girl instinctively clung 
to each other, and sought help from each 
other's eyes. 

Back and forth, back and forth went 
the bereaved mother. Ifamon took 
Evie’s hand and drew her into the 
garden. 

” She*s been doing that ever since,*’ he 
.said in an awe-struck voice. ” The wee 
chap w*as taken ill on Thursday night, 
I was here, luckily. He caught a chill 
running about with bare feet on the 
grass, late I went for the doctor, and 
he thought \ery .seriously of him. All 
that night w’e w'cre up 
He was worse on Friday 
morning, but the doctor 
thought a turn might 
come in the afternoon. 

It did. He was better 
Had a better night on 
Friday, and died quite 
suddenly in the small 
hours of yesterday morn- 
ing. I wired for you 
then, both to your rooms 
and to Crossw'ays, in case 
you had gone there for 
the week-end He is to 
Ikj buned to-morrow. 

The doctor says until 
that i.s done Lupin will 
go on like this, and he 
fears for her reason ” 

Evie saw that she 


would have to stay over the morrow, 
and her thoughts went back to Dick, 
but she did not tell Hamon that yet. 
Instead, she went back into the house 
and succeeded in getting Mrs. Macono- 
chie to swallow some hot milk ; but 
when she had at last persuaded her 
to sit down for a minute in a chair, 
she got up immediately and began to 
walk back and forth, back and forth 
again. At long intervals she varied this 
by going out into the garden, pulling 
every flower she could see, some of them 
out by the roots, then she walked up the 
narrow wooden stair and piled them all 
over the silent little figure on the bed, 
until he w'a.s buried as beneath a hay- 
cock. and some of them fell down on the 
floor in swathes. 

In the afternoon a nurse arrived, sent 
by the doctor, but she had no more in- 
fluence over the poor mother than Evie. 
At any rate, she undertook to watch over 
the distracted woman during the night. 

Next day broke grey and stormy, and 
Evie’s heart sank at the awdul prospect 
before her and Hamon. But, as often 
happens when terrible things are seen 
ahead, the reality proved less unendur- 
able than .she had anticipated. 

The little coffin was carried very 
simply by the hands of men to the 
churchyard on the hill, about a mile off. 
Mrs. Macon(x:hie made no effort to 
interfere, or prevent its being taken 
away, as they had feared Hamon and 
Evie walked on each side of her, but 
though the tears rained down both their 
faces by the graveside, she alone never 
shed a tear. 

She came back to the empty house 
with them about tea-time, went immedi- 
ately upstairs, got her gardening gloves 
and apron and passed out into the 
garden. They watched her for a while, 
and she seemed to be working sensibly. 
The rain had ceased, so they left her, 
and had tea. The nurse intimated that 
she did not think she need .stay that 
night ; she was quite sure all would be 


well now ; later on Mrs. Maconochie 
would presently cry, and that would 
relieve her, and then she would be able 
to sleep soundly. So she left. When she 
had gone Evie turned to Hamon. She 
thought now she might tell him her news, 
and possibly it would ^ke his mind off 
this present trouble. 

” Hamon,** she said gently. ** I 
always told you Dick was not dead ; now 
I know I was right. I have found him.'* 
” I knew you had, the first moment I 
saw you,” said Hamon quickly. ** But 
all is not right, Evie ? ** 

She looked at him marvelling. 

” How do you know ? ** 

” I know everything about you,** 

” You're right. Dick is not himself. 
It is possibly the result of that accident 
when he was swept overboard. He has 
lost his identity.** 

” Tell me all about him — every little 
thing ; perhaps I may be able to help.” 

So she told him, as he sat smoking a 
cigarette ; and at the end he said — 

” That white patch means he's had a 
blow on the head some time. I think 
it very likely that some small fragment 
of bone is pressing on the brain. You 
ought to have him examined by a com- 
petent surgeon.” 

” That’s what Violet said. We mean 
to. But I did not connect the two things, 
the white patch and the possible injury ; 
that sounds very likely. Oh, Hamon, 
if only ” 

” It means I sha’n't have to wait my 
seven years, anyhow,” he said, smiling 
a little grimly. 

They talked further about the matter, 
and then went out to find Lupin in the 
garden. She met them in sometliing of 
her old manner, set them to work carry- 
ing off piles of weeds and pulling up 
stubs, and when darkness fell came in 
with them. She had a bowl of soup at 
the evening meal, and shortly after- 
wards went to her room. When Evie 
followed her there, a short time after, 
she found her lying on the bed, still 
fully dressed, but in fL 
sound natural sleep. As 
she had not awakened 
by eleven, but was still 
sleeping the sleep of utter 
exhaustion, Evie said she 
thought she would go to 
bed. 

About two in the morn- 
ing she was aroused by 
a light tap on the door. 
Hastening to it and hold* 
ing it ajar she heard 
Hamon say — 

” Come at once, Evie— 
as quick as you can ; 
Lupin has gone I ** — 
She bundled on 
her clothes, and 
joined him inside civ* 
of five minutes. 
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Imaglnattoii in 
Religion 

When I was a child, great insistence 
used to be placed on the fact that the 
religious life was not in reality more 
dismal than a worldly life. 

Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.*' 

So we were constantly informed. 
But I do not think that the same 
emphasis on the fact is now neces- 
sary ; and I never see the hymn 
quoted. 

At all events, the use of imagina- 
tion — such a potent charm for the 
young ! — ^is not debarred from re- 
ligion. Dullness is the last element 
that should be associated with the 
Christian life. It is a “ great adven- 
ture,’* and oflers scope for the “ long, 
long thoughts ” of youth. 

It is beside my present purpose to 
wTitc about imagination in a general 
sense, but there is a passage from 
Ruskin which 1 cannot forbear to 
quote, as it bears exactly on the 
subject in hand. 

“ \Miat are the legitimate uses of 
the imagination— that is to say, of the 
power of perceiving, or conceiving 
with the mind, things which cannot 
l)e percciv(‘d by the semses ^ 

“ Its hist and noblest use is, to 
enable us to bring sensibly to our 
bight the things wdiich arc recorded 
as belonging to our future state, or 
invisibly sunounding us in this. 

"It is given us that we may 
imagine the cloud of witnesses in 
heaven and earth, and see, as if they 
were now present, the souls of the 
righteous waiting for us ; that we 
may conceive the great army of the 
inhabitants of heaven, and discover 
among them those wdiom we most 
desire to be with for ever ; that we 
may be able to vision forth the 
ministry of angels beside us, and see 
the chariots of fire on the mountains 
that gird us round ; but, above all, 
to call up the scenes and facts in which 
we are commanded to believe, and be 
present, as if in the body, at every 
recorded event of the history of the 
Redeemer." 

These words should not be dis- 
missed as merely a pictorial outburst. 
They should be studied. 

Of course, ever>"one possesses ima- 
gination to some extent, and I think 
girls have it often in such great 
measure that they do not quite know 
what to do with it ! How easy it is 
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to create images in the ““ 
mind, perhaps foolish or 
false ones, that can do 
no good at all, but only 
arouse disappointment and discon- 
tent with daily life ! 

When we were children, probably, 
our imagination was very busy with 
the future state. Heaven was a definite 
place to us ; the Book of Revelation, 
perhaps, had a special charm. As we 
grew older, the vision of the white- 
robed throngs, harping with their 
harps, the sea of glass, the Celestial 
City, wuth its foundations of precious 
stones, its gates of pearl, its pavement 
of gold, waxed dim. We saw we could 
not take it quile literally, and there- 
fore let the vision fade. But it must 
not be forgotten that Imagination 
should still be kept as the bondslave 
of Religion. The final paragraph of 
the extract from Ruskin is significant. 
It is import.mt, as he says, to have 
a mental picture of — 

“ Those holy Fields 
Over whose acres w’alked those 
blessed Feet 

Which, nineteen hundred years ago, 
were nailed 

1 or our advantage, on the bitter 
Cross." 

We ought to gain a distinct idea of 
the little land of Palestine, its hills, 
lakes, valleys, flowers ; and try to 
realise why it was the object of su^h 
passionate patriotism and love. W e 
ought also to try to see w^hat the 
inhabitants looked like, in feature 
and in dress ; to understand their 
habits, social customs, their daily 
life, as far as possible. For this eml, 
pictorial representations are of coui sc 
useful. I^lany of my readers may 
recall the delight and interest afforded 
in childhood by an illustrated Bible. 
When Sunday w as more strictly kept 
than it is now, such pictures wxre 
the charm of one day in the week. 
And the work of an artist who has 
travelled in the Holy Land, for the 
purpose of studying with accuracy 
the places, surroundings and people 
of the probable scenes of the Gospel 
history, must always be valuable. 
One wdio within recent times has 
done this, Harold Copping, wandered 
off the beaten track, and left no 
stone unturned in the progress of his 
work. The book Scenes tn the Life 
of our Lord contains large coloured 
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plates, which are reproduced, in 
smaller form, in the illustrated Bible 

We may have different ideals, and 
one individual cannot judge for an 
other ; but, personally, I find the 
Scenes tn the Life of our Lord a helj* 
to the imagination, and 1 love in 
particular to dwell on that picture of 
Mary at the Sepulchre, supposing 
Him to be the gardener." 

As the story continues, the Face of 
our Blessed Lord grows more worn ; 
one sees that He has in mind “ the 
decease which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem " 

It IS, by the way, a testimony to 
the, important part played by imagi- 
nation in reUgion, that the Face of 
Christ is at once recognised in any 
picture. We may be doubtful as to 
other personages, but the Divine Face 
is recognis3d immediately. WTiy is 
this ? Surely it is that from child- 
hood the imagination has formed and 
retained an image of that Presence, 
unique among the sons of men. 

Let us, then, train our imagination 
further. We see His Face in oui 
mental vision. Let us see the land 
where His earthly years were spent , 
the lonely hilltops where He knelt 
in prayer ; the flowery slopes on 
winch He sat, and drew teaching from 
the fragrant sward around Him ; the 
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lake over which He sailed, by which 
He stood upon the strand, and from 
wliich He spoke to the thronging 
multitudes on shore. Let us see in 
thought the men who were His 
companions, and to whom He was 
like in raiment, though so widely 
different otherwise. Let us see the 
type of woman whom He called 
• Mother ** ; the type that stood — 

"Last at His cross, and earliest at 
His grave.” 

All this will help us greatly. 
There will not be a dimly blurr^ 
background to our religious life, but 
one which is distinct and clear. Tliat 
IS valuable. Of course, personal 
religion can exist without it And 
w’e all know that into the great 
religious art of old, fantastic im- 
possibihties w^ere introduced Yet 
that did not so much signify ^ Some- 
thing was imagined ; and that was of 
an uplifting and beautiful cliaracter. 
Let imagination, therefore, have its 
play, as Ruskin urges, to enable us to 
” be present, as if in the lx>dy, at 
every recorded event of the histoiy* 
of the Redeemer,” so that we shall 
be able to sa>, of our inward life — 

" Oft have I stood by Thee 
Have I been keeping lonely w'atch 
with Thee 

In the damp night, by w'eeping 
Olivet, 

Or leaning on Thy bosom, proudly 
less, 

Or witnessing Thy bursting from the 
tomb ” 

Such occupation for the imagina- 
tive faculty will lend vividness to our 
religious life. 

I have already referred to the 
imagined Heaven of childhood. It 
IS perliaps a fact that, as we grow 
older. Heaven is not the chief subject 


on which we employ imagination. 
When we lose the streets of solid 
gold, the sea of glass, the gates of 
pearl, we are apt to lose everything, 
and in our minds the "Celestial City ” 
becomes a blur. This may be inevit- 
able. The mind turns away from 
material visions, to the one fact — ^the 
presence of Christ. 

” How’ know I that it looms lovely, 
that I^nd I have never seen, 
With morning-glories, and hearts- 
ease, and unexampled green, 
With neither heat nor cold in the 
balm-redolent air ? 

Some of this, not all, I know' ; but 
this is so — Christ is there.” 

Some Christians appear to find 
comfort in saying, " Heaven is a 
state, not a place ” I cannot myself 
see much help in that If we are m a 
” state ” of beatific happiness, none 
the less do we w'ant a ” place ” in 
which to experience that ” state ” 
The one does not ext hide the other. 

It must, however, remain true that 
” Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” 
There is a hope, for passionate lovers 
of the lieauty of the earth — those 
who feel the Ih*esence of God in the 
majesty of the hills, the rush of the 
torrent, the glor>' of sea and sky — 
that w hat is fairest in this w orld may 
not be lost to us for ever. 

liut, after all, one know's that 
matenal pictures of Heaven are 
difficult to conceive. And therefore 
I plead for a simpler use of the imagi- 
nation , to visualise and realise what 
we believe to be the truth, here and 
now 

Wlien you kneel in prayer, practise 
your imagination to represent Christ 
as actually near you. Think of Him 


with the merciful, benign eyes bent 
upon you, the commanding Presence 
before you — listening to your words, 
ae you kneel at His Feet. If you can 
thus see Him in imagination, it will 
help you to realise that your supplica- 
tions are not going out into the void. 

And there is another aspect in 
which you can imagine Him. This 
may be almost too painful, unless 
you can rise above the physical 
details, and contemplate the im- 
measurable Love. Then you can 
say to Him, as you look with grief 
upon His sacred Form, words some- 
thing after the fasliion of these. 1 
heard them quoted in an address. 
I have vainly tried to find their 
author, and venture to reproduce 
them here for the use of my readers : — 

” Dear Lord, Whose Brow was 
pierced 

W’lth thorns, for love of me, 

O let Thy Blessing ever be upon my 
brow. 

That 1 may think for Thee. 

Dear Lord, Whose Hands were 
pierced 

With naiN, for love of me, 

O let Thy Blessing ever be upon 
my hands. 

That I may work for Thee. 

Dear Lord, Whose Feet were 
pierced 

With nails, for love of me, 

O let Thy Blessing ever be upon 
my feet. 

That 1 may follow Thee. 

Dear I-ord, Whose Sacred Heart 
was pierced 

With spear, for love of 
me, 

O let Thy Blessing ever coa- 
be upon my heart, tin* 

That I may live for 
Thee.” 
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Rosemary 

Rosemary had insisted upon it. W'ilh that quiet 
decision and dignity, which no one ever ventured to 
oppose for long, she had insisted that if it was safe 
to move him, the injured man should be moved to 
the Manor House. And Dr. Whiteley, fully aware 
that it would be far easier to get his patient nursed 
satisfactorily in Rosemary's house than in the 
patient's own bachelor abode, had fallen in with the 
girl's wishes ; and now the man who for so many 
months had been known to them all as Jehn Smith 
lay in the biggest spare room in the Manor, the fear 
banished from his eyes, though the bewilderment 
had not yet quite left them. 

" Nothing is to be left undone that will help him," 
Rosemary said emphatically to the doctor. " No 
expense is to be spared. Get nurses, yes, certainly, 
and a specialist by all means. Kver5d:hing possible 
must be done to make him quite himself again. It 
is all extraordinary, so like some sort of fairy talc." 

Dr. Whiteley had smiled down into the girl’s 
eager upturned face, more than half convinced that 
what she destrilx'd as a fairy laic would resolve 
itself into something quite ordinary and prosaic ; 
more than half convinced, too, that his patient's 
strange statement about his identity w^as merely a 
delirious man’s raving. 

But now that same patient lay on a couch clraun 
near the fire in the big spare room, hi^ eyes a little 
bewildered still, it is true, but with no slightest trace 
of delirium about them , with every sign that he 
was well on hi.s way towards convalescence. 

" And he is well enough to be questioned." the 
doctor said to Rosemary as they came along tL^ 
corridor together. " As wt all know, he had a nasty 
blow on the back of his head — a very nasty blow ; 
and we may dare now to try and find out liow he 
got it." 

" We can ask him, too, about what he said," 
Rosemary exclaimed eagerly. "lie said he was 
David Merraby, and, if he is, wdiy, it is a resurrection 
from the dead , and he is my godfather, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Merraby must come to him- and oh ! it 
seems too wonderful to be true." 

The sunshine of a radiant Novcmbc'r day was 
pouring into the room as Rosemary and the doctor 
entered it and the liglit fell full upon the face of 
the man on the couch, showing a little look of triumph 
upon the lined features, a shining in the blue eyes. 
It was the first time he had seen his ycung employer 
Since the day she had found him uncon.'^cioiis in his 
own sitting-room, and he held out his hand to her 
with a gesture of welcome. 

"My muddled brains arc beginning to get some 
coherence and sense into them," he said. " Whoever 
it was that knocked me on the head did me a good 
turn. My memory has come back, and I can remem- 
ber what happened both before 1 met you, and since 
I met you, too." 

" You don't still think you are somewhere amongst 
tribesmen, do you ? — or devils ? " Rosemary took 
his outstretched hand and looked down at him with 
a smile. " When you first became conscious again 
the other day, I expect you were like somebody 
waking up from sleep." 

" That exactly describes it." He dropped her 
hand after a moment of lingering pressure, and 
Rosemary sat down in a low chair beside him, whilst 



the doctor leant against the mantelpiece, and re- 
garded his fast-recovering patient with justifiable 
pride. 

" You feel your memory is now^ completely 
restored ? he questioned ; and the man on the 
couch nodded afl^irmativel 3 ^ 

* " Completely,’’ he an.swered. " It is precisely as 
Miss Rosemary says. W'hen she first found me 1 felt 
like a man waking up from a sleep, from a nightmare. 
Everything was hopelessly muddled. I had gone 
back to the day on the Frontier when my head was 
first bashed in " — he shivered — " and the present 
seemed more dream-like than the past. I couldn't 
understand where I was, or who was wrho. I felt as 
if I was still on that awful hillside with those devils — 

those devils " His voice suddenly faltered and 

failed. 

" Don’t tell us anything you would rather not 
talk about," Rosemary said soothingly, putting her 
hand on his. " It doesn’t really matter about the 
past, now we knriw who you are. And 5 Hm really 
aren't Mr John at all, mo sou ? " she ended with a 
little laugh. 

" I want to tell }’oii evcrytliing," came the quiet 
rejoinder, and the sick man's voice was now quite 
steady. " And I am not Mr. John, I am David 
Merraby, and your godfather." 

" That IS so queer and so w’onderful I " she ex- 
claimed , " and we all thought you were killed on 
the Frontier." 

" I was wounded on the hillside outside the fort. 
We had made a sortie, and 1 fell amongst the rocks. 
I remember how cold the night was, and the stars 
above the mountains were like balls of fire. I could 
sec our men moving about, trying to find and take 
in the wounded, and I made a great effort to call to 
them to show them where 1 was. But my voice died 
away in a hoarse whisper, I could not make myself 
heard, and before I could try again, a man lurking 
oehind the rock where I lay gave me a great blow 
on the head, and I knew nothing more until I found 
myself miles away in the heart of the mountains, 
amongst as wild and brutal a people as it has ever 
been my lot to meet ! " Again he shivered, and put 
his hand over his eyes, as if the train of recollection 
were too painful to be borne. " I needn’t go into 
details." he went on after a pause. " But they 
tortured me to make me tell them how our troops 
were disposed : they made my life — hell ! they did 
their devil most to break my courage and my spirit, 
and they nearly succeeded." His voice dropped. 
" But not quite. I held out. By God’s good grace 
I held out, and by God’s help managed to make my 
escape." His tones were very reverent, very quiet, 
the sheer goodness of the man looked out of his eyes. 
** How I did escape those watchful, wakeful fiends 
I cannot even now explain. I can only say, * God 
knows.’ And what I went through after I had 
managed to creep away from chat awful village, I 
don’t think I can ever put into words." 

" Don’t try to tell us," Rosemary said softly, when 
she saw him shiver again at the bare remembrance 
of past horrors. 

" 1 don’t believe I could tell you ; it was a long 
nightmare of pain, of cold, of hunger, and endless 
toil. I crept along the face of precipices, I climbed 
over passes, I walked in dried-up watercourses on 



stones that cut my 
feet. 1 was half 
starved, and my 
clothes, such as they 
were, nearly drop- 
ping off me. And 
all the time, all 
through those long, 
long days and nights, 
of which I kept no 
count, 1 went in con- 
tinual fear. I never 
knew when I might 
be discovered ; I 
could never have a 
second's peace. 

Sometimes I think 1 
must have been de- 
lirious, just stagger- 
ing on blindly to- 
wards safety. And 
when at last, I 
know not after how 
many weeks. I 
reached a little town 
where there s^cre 
British troop.s, I 
could give no ac- 
count of myself at 
all. My past had 
l»een .swept clean 
aw'ay from me as if a sponge had been 
passed over it. You know the rc.st, how 
those kind souls, the Mordaunts, brought 
nfe with them to Europe and then to 
I-ngland, and how, by the strangest of 
coincidence>, I am here." 

He looked at Rosemary with the smile 
that gave such charm to his face, and 
she smiled back at him, her face radiant. 

It IS like a fairy tale. Dr. Whitelcy. 
isn't it ? But if you had ever seen 
father and mother, they would surely 
have known you ? ’* 

" Perhaps ; though Miss Stemdalc 
didn't know me when we met at that 
party ! I must look very different frdm 
the boy of nineteen who w'ent away, a 
smooth-faced boy of nineteen doesn’t 
look very much like a bearded man of 
thirty-nine, whcjse hair is turning grey. 
I wonder whether even my own mother 
would know' me ? " 

"lam going to wire her," R*)semary 
.said. " Dr. Whiteley thought I had 
lietter say nothing to her until we were 
quite sure there was no mistake." 

" And can we be quite sure my memory 
will not lapse again ? " Merraby looked 
anxiously at the doctor. " Shall I be a 
.sound man now ? " 

"As far as I can sec, yes. In my 
opinion there is no reason why you 
should not be as sound as you ever were. 
But I am only a country doctor, my 
experience is limited, and for your own 
sake I should advise you to consult a 
specialist, someone who has had more 
chance of studying every sort of case. 
But before we decide that point there 
18 a question we must ask you. The 


police are anxious to 
discover who was 
your as.sailant the 
other night. There 
is not a doubt that 
you were hit from 
behind, and, as I 
said before, you had 
a very nasty blow 
on the head.” 

" 1 don’t believe 
it was robbery at 
all." Rosemary all 
at once leant for-^ 
ward, her eyes very 
bright, a flush on 
her face. " 1 be- 
lieve it was that hor- 
rible Mr. Marriott. 

1 Ic was so angry 
about leaving, he 
never forgave me for 
sending him away, 
and when he handed 
over the books he 
hxiked at me as 
though he hated me ; 

. and he spoke so bit- 

r* J terly, so vindictively, 

J. r,kt. ^ "a® ‘'ap- 

able of anything." 

The doctor, closely watching Merraby's 
face, saw that the girl's random shot 
had hit its mark, but he said nothing, 
leaving his patient to get himself out of 
the situation m the w'ay he thought best. 

" After all, one must make excuses 
for an embittered man who has lost his 
job, and may find it hard to get another," 
Merraby said. " 1 don’t want to be hard 
on him, or on anybody, now that I am 
myself again, now that I am no longer 
a nameless wanderer." 

" Then it was Mr. Marriott ? " Rose- 
mary persisted. " You can't deny that 
it was Mr Marriott ? " 

" No, I can't deny it ; but I still want 
to beg you to take no action against 
him." Merraby spoke with great earn- 
estness. " I don’t think the poor chap 
meant to do me a bad injury ; certainly 
not when he first came to .see me. He 
only meant — well, he meant to say a 
few nasty things and make himself 
generally unpleasant." Merraby smiled. 
"And then his temper got the letter 
of him , and when I asked him politely, 
but firmly, to leave my room, and never 
to come back, he lifted a particularly 
heavy stick and banged me on the head 
with it. He’s probably very sorry now ; 
and in any case, .seeing what hi.s blow 
has done for me, I should like to leave 
well alone, and take no steps against 
him." 

" Ppon my word, you forgiving people 
do annoy me," the doctor said irritably. 

" You carry your Christian virtues to 
the point of imbecility." 

" ' Until seventy times .seven ' still 
holds good," Merraby answered gently. 
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" And 1 feel as if I owe Marriott a debt 
I can never repay. He has given me 
back my memory — ^he has given me 
back to myself." 

" Setting aside for the moment the 
question of your assailant, will you let 
me arrange for you to see a speciedist ? " 
Dr. Whiteley asked. " I should like to 
advise you to see a man who is at the 
moment quite in the foremost rank of 
brain specialists. He has spent a very 
great number of years in Australia, but 
it seems that he had a longing to come 
back to the old country, and put in some 
work here. I would rather you had the 
opinion of Desmond Treherne than of 
anybody in the world." 

" What name did you say ? " Rose- 
mary looked up quickly. 

" Desmond Treherne. It is an un- 
common name, one would not be likely 
to forget it ; and the man himself is 
uncommon too." The doctor spoke 
musingly. " He " 

" Is he married ? " Rosemary broke 
in, and Dr. Whiteley glanced at her with 
some surprise. 

" I don't tliink he is ; but why ? How 
does that affect his work ? " 

" It doesn’t I ’’ Rosemary laughed 
and flushed. " I only asked becau.se - 
well, because I ju.st wondered whether 
it was the same Dr. Treherne I was 
hearing about the other day." 

" Probably. It is scarcely likely there 
would be two doctors of the name." 

" Then, instead of taking Mr. John, 

I mean Mr. Merraby up to see him, 
couldn’t you get Dr. Treherne to come 
here ? ’’ Rasemary said with suppressed 
eagerness. " It would be far better for 
the patient than dragging him up to 
town, and surely it could be arranged." 

Merraby himself was lying with closed 
eyes, as tliough the late effort of thought 
and memory had tired him, and he 
seemed oblivious of the conversation 
between his two companions. 

" The expense might be rather heavy," 
the doctor said under his breath. " But 
I agree that it would be better for Mr. 
Merraby if we could keep him quiet here 
for a while longer." 

" Don’t let us bother about the ex- 
pense." Rosemary spoke, as he did, in 
an undertone. " I have a special reason 
for wanting Dr. Treherne to come here, 
if it is possible to arrange it. And, any- 
how, whatever is best for him " — she 
nodded towards the couch — " must be 
done. Would — do you think Dr. Tre- 
herne would come down here if you ask 
him ? " 

" He will certainly come for his fee, 
but to bring a busy phjrsician out of 
town for a whole day means a heavy 
fee." 

" Never mind — never mind that." 
Rosemary, still in an undertone, spoke 
eagerly. " Wliy, all these years I have 
been using money Mr. Merraby left me, 
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and quite apart from that, I would do 
anything to help him to get better. And 
— I do want Dr. Trcherne to come here," 
she added with apparent inconsequence. 

The doctor looked puzzled, as well he 
might, at the unaccountable desire of 
the young lady of the Manor House to 
meet an elderly physician whom she 
had never before seen ; but as he was 
genuinely anxious to discuss Merraby’s 
case with an expert, he 
fell in with Rosemary’s 
wishes, reflecting that well- 
to-do damsels could in- 
dulge in any vagaries with 
impunity. 

“ But I think I should 
be inclined to postpone 
wiring to Mr. Merraby’s 
mother until Dr. Treherne 
has examined him. A day’s 
delay \vill make no appre- 
ciable diitereiicc, and it 
would be more satisfactory 
if we could clearly explain 
to his people what arc the 
hopes for his future. I can 
piissibly get Dr. Treherne 
down to-morrow.” 

" What are you two 
conspiring about ? ” The 
patient on the couch at 
this moment opened sleepy 
eyes. ” I was rude enough 
to doze and dream little 
absurd dreams, through 
which you I voices ran on 
in a pleasant unintelligible 
murmur. It is ridiculous 
to be so tired and sleepy 
after a knock on the 
head ” 

” We were conspiring to 
get Dr. Treherne to come 
and see you and help to 
make you quite well,” 

Rosemary said gaily. 

' And then your mother 
will come ; and won’t it be 
licautifui to see her joy ? ” 

“ I lielieve you are al- 
ways thinking how beau- 
tiful it is to do things for 
other people, and to give 
them joy,” David Merraby 
said gently, a little gleam 
flashing into his eyes ; and 
that look in his eyes set 
Rosemary’s pulses beating 
unusually fast, and made 
her suddenly remember a 
most important message 
to Mrs. Grant. 

But as she went along 
the corridor, and down 
into the drawing-room, 

Merraby’s words and glance 
lingered in her mind, and 
she smiled happily* singing 
a gay little song as she 
went. 


” And it will be lovely,” she thought, 
as a few minutes later she went out into 
the garden to pick some late monthly 
roses from the hedge behind the rose- 
mary bushes. ” The Merrabys will have 
their son, and Miss Hester — oh I I hope 
Miss Hester will have her happiness. 
If only that could come about, it would 
be the most splendid real fairy tale that 
ever wa.s ! ” 


Climptw mi. 

After Long Ymut*. 

It was Rosemary who met him in the 
hall, and Desmond Treherne, looking 
down into her eager face, found himself 
thinking of spring, and of all that spring 
means. Her youth, her vitality, the 
happy light in her eyes, the radiance of 
her smile, but perhaps, above all, the 
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character that showed m lips and chin, 
all these made an instant appeal to the 
man who liad acquired a habit of 
observing his fellow - creatures with 
closest observation, who had made a 
profound study of human nature 

A health giving personality,*' was 
his brief summing up of the girl as she 
welcomed lam and led him into the 
library to await Dr Whiteley, who had 
gone upstairs to the patient And Rose- 
mary, looking into Treheme's strong 
face upon which self control, reliability, 
quiet steadfastness were plainly wntten, 
reflected with scarcely less brevity 
"He IS perfectly trustworthy Miss 
Hester was nght to go on loving him " 
Trcherne seemed, all at once, to be- 
come aware of her earnest scrutiny and 


a smile broke up the rather stem set 
of his features 

" Will you trust me with the patient, 
Miss Sterndale > " he asked whimsically 
I propose to do my best " 

* It isn't so much Mr Mcrraby about 
whom I was thinking," Rosemary 
answered with characteristic directness 
' I didn't only want you to come here 
for him " 

' Ihdn't you ^ " Surprise was in the 
deep tones " But— what other reason 
could you have had for wishing me to 
come ^ We have surely never met 
before ? And I do not think 1 know any 
of your people ^ Did I understand you 
were mistress of the house ? *' 

Rosemary gave a quick little sigh 
" I was left alone last year, and I'm 
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afraid everybody thinks I 
am very young to look 
after things myself But 
1 thought 1 ought to learn, 
and I am learning " Her 
smile flashed out again 
To the man of over 
sixty the girl of twenty- 
one did indeed seem, as 
she expressed it, " very 
young," but once more 
Trcherne observed the 
character in her strong 
chin, the character, too, 
in her straightforward 
glance 

‘ But I still quite don't 
understand why you 
wanted me to come ? " 

1 rehome said, and Rose 
mary s colour rose , she 
hesitated several seconds 
before speaking, and when 
she spoke it was with a 
shade of nervousness 
" I don't know whether 
I was right, but I felt as 
if I must get you here 
somehow," she said 
' Get me here some 
how ^ " Trcherne looked 
more and more puzzled 
But—whv ’ " 

' Because I want to ask 
you something," Rose 
mary exclaimed desper 
ately " It seemed such 
a wonderful chance It 
seemed," she added 
simply, " almost as if God 
had put the chance into 
my hands , for 1 am sure 
you must be the same 
Desmond Trehernc " 

" The same Desmond 
Trcherne ^ The same as 
what ? " asked the mysti- 
fied man 

" The same that Mist 
Hester knew long ago— 
Miss Hester Lethbridge 
1 thought if you came- 

perhaps — you and she " 

Rosemary's voice trailed into silence 
her courage had come to an end She 
stood before the great consultant with 
bent head, her hands clasped tightly, 
looking like a rather frightened little 
girl 

" Hester — Lethbridge ? " The word 
came slowly from Treheme’s lips, 

" What do you know of Hester Leth- 
badge ? " 

" She IS one of my dearest fnends ** 
Rosemary' lifted her head again " She 
has been so good to me. she has helped 
me more than anybody else did, except- 
ing my godfather, and she lives near 
here " 

" Near here ? But — she is not Hester 
Lethbridge still ? Rot, at least, the 
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Hester Lethbridge I knew when I was 
yonng. That Hester Lethbridge married 
years and years ago— it must be thirty 
years.*' 

Ah, but she didn't marry ! That is 
iust where the mistake must all have 
begun." Rosemary, in her earnestness, 
forgot to be nervous, and put her hand 
on the physician's arm. “ Miss Hester 
has never married. There was a dreadful 
mistake somewhere." Her grey eyes 
looked with deep anxiety into the hard 
eyes above her, her hands still rested 
on Treheme's arm. 

" But I thought— I mean, I was 
definitely told that she was going to 
marry Harry Sadlers, a colleague of 
mine at St. Margaret's. 1 never dreamt 
that any mistake could have been made. 
1 saw a telegram from Hester herself to 
my informant telling the news, and even 
the date of the wedding." 

" Miss Hester lives very near here," 
Rosemary repeated softly. " If you 
would like to hear the truth it would l>c 
quite easy to go and hear it from her. 
But here is Dr Whitelcy, ready to lake 
you up to Mr. Merraljy," she broke oft 
to say, as Dr. Whiteley came into the 
room, apologising for his long absence. 

There was a curiously dazed expres- 
sion in the visitor's eyes as he followed 
the l<K:al practitioner upstairs ; and 
Rosemary, having watclied him go, 
turned to her small dog, who had been 
an interested spectator of the whole 
scene. 

" I think he is almost worthy of Miss 
Hester, Daniel, my dear, and 1 lielieve 
It wdll i>erhaps come right," .she said 
exultantly. " And if 1 can give Miss 
Hester happine.ss I shall almost burst 
with joy myself." 

By the time he reached his patient 
the dazed look had entirely left Trc- 
heme’s eyes, to be replaced by an alert 
expression of interest. The que.stions 
he put to Merraby were terse and to the 
point, and whilst he talked he observed 
the sick man closely. 

The interview was a long one, for the 
distinguished physician who was such 
an authority on brain and nerve diseases 
had attained his position by patience 
and concentration, and slow building 
up of conclusions from premises, which 
had made him the great man he was. 
He never scamped work. He never 
looked upon any symptom as small 
and unimportant. Whatever he did 
was done thoroughly, quietly, whole- 
heartedly ; and perhaps the instinctive 
knowledge of this fact, combined with 
his strong and reliable personality, made 
all his patients feel that ho carried \Wth 
him a magnetic power to help and heal. 

To David Merraby the big man with 
the quiet eyes seemed like a tower of 
strength, and a new sense of confidence 
was bom in him when Trchcrne smiled 
down at him encouragingly. 


" You have made up your mind about 
your verdict ? " Merraby said. 

" Yes, absolutely. From all you tell 
me, from all 1 myself observe, 1 see no 
reason whatever why you should ever 
again have any lapse of memory. It was 
a temporary lapse brought about by a 
blow, and all you went through tended 
to make matters worse. I need no^enter 
into technical details, but I am ready 
to give you a clean bill of health. You 
ought to be able to live an ordinary 
man’s life, and do an ordinary man’s 
work without any difficulty ; but I 
should advise, if possible, a quiet 
country life ; certainly no more soldier- 
ing. Your constitution had a pretty 
considerable &h(x:k. and you mustn't 
play tricks with it. But a country life 
would be ideal for you, and you should 
be perfectly strong and wtU as soon as 
you have recovered from that blow on 
the head." 

"And supposing " — Merraby hesitated, 
looking from one doctor to the other — 
" supposing at any time I wished to 
marry ? " 

" There is nothing to prevent you," 
Treherne said quickly. " Nothing what- 
ever. You are perfectly sound." 

"No fear of my problematical wife 
being saddled with a semi-lunatic ? " 

" No fear at all. You are about as 
much a lunatic as 1 am, my dear fellow, 
and there is no 
more chance of your 
dropping into semi- 
lunacy than of my 
doing the same 
thing. You are per- 
fectly sound." 

He repeated the 
same words to 
Rosemary ten 
minutes later when 
he rejoined her in 
the library, and the 
girl clapped her 
hands joyfully. 

" Oh, you don’t 
know how glad J 
am!" she said. "I 
shall wire at once 
to Mrs. Merraby, 
and — and it all 
seems too good to 
be true. But so 
many things seem 
almost too good to 
be true," she went 
on, her eyes meet- 
ing Trchernc’s in a 
glance of under- 
standing; whilst 
Dr. Whitelcy fussed 
round the physician 
and talked spas- 
modically of return 
trains to town. 

" I shall not be 
going back to town 
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until the afternoon," Treherne said with 
a smile. " 1 am going to give myself a 
real treat, and spend the rest of my day 
in the country. Perhaps " — ^he looked 
at Rosemary — " perhaps you will show 
me the way over your hillside presently. 
It is thirty years since I was on an 
English hillside covered with heather." 

When Dr. Whiteley, having declined 
lunch on the score of having a long 
round to make, took his departure, 
Rosemary turned to her visitor. 

" Does it mean you are going to see 

Miss Hester ? " she said. " That you 

Oh, but 1 am impertinent to ask ques- 
tions ! " 

" Ask me anything you like ! " Trc- 
herne's voice was boyishly eager. " I 
feel as if I owed you more than anything 
could ever repay. Do you know that 
for all the.se years I have never thought 
twice about another woman, even 
though, in my supreme folly, 1 thought 
Hester had failed me ? And now' — how 
soon can I go to her ? " he ended with 
boyish impetuosity. " I must see her, 
even it she will have nothing more to 
do wdth me. And small blame to her if 
she won't ! But I must see her and tell 
her the truth." 

" Miss Hester w’ouldn’t be at home if 
you went now, and you must have some 
lunch first. After lunch I will show you 

the way to the Orchard, and then " 

" And then ? " 
Treherne repeated, 
his whole voice a 
note of interroga- 
tion . and because 
of the sudden wist- 
ful ness in his eyes, 
Rosemary put out 
her hands to him 
impulsively. 

" Miss Hester has 
the most forgiving 
soul in the world 
and the most lov- 
ing," she said. 
" And 1 do not 
think she ever for- 
gets her friends." 

The girl’s words 
rang in Treheme's 
ears when, after she 
and he had climbed 
the lane leading to 
Miss Hester's cot- 
tage, she left him 
upon the doorstep 
with a whispered, 

" Good luck to 
you ! " He watched 
her going quickly 
back between the 
sandy banks where 
the gorse bushes 
here and there still 
showed blossoms, 
and he smiled as he 
watched. "What a 
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vronderfutly dear girl ! " was his thought. 
“ For all her youthfulness she is so 
motherly and sweet.*’ 

Miss Hester’s old maid sur\’eyed him 
with unabashed curiosity. 

“ What name shall I say. sir ? ” she 
asked, a little overawed by the tall 
stranger. 

“ Never mind about the name.” His 
smile won her heart. ” Say a gentleman 
wishes to speak to her.’* And Martha, 
ha\ing shown him into the drawing- 
room, went in search of her mistress, 

” If the room reflects Hester, she is 
the same old Hester still.” Trcheme 
thought. ” The room is restful, the very 
coloure are restful, and the view from 
the windows is as wide and beautiful as 
her own soul.** 

The door opened softly and Miss 
Hester herself came in. Changed ? Yes. 
of course, in a sense she was changed, 
the swiftly flashing thoii«*'^ through 
hi'i hraip Aiiii yet, there were the same 
strene eyes he remenilx^red, the same 
tieiicate colouring ; and if her hair was 
snowy white instead of brown, that 
white hair was like a silver crown above 
the delicately tinted face, 

” Desmond ! '* Only the one word 
came from her lips, and she stood there 
in the doorway, flushing like a girl, her 
eyes wide open with surprise. 

In the tick of a second he was beside 
her. her hjinds in his, and the expression 
in liis eyes told her more than any words 
could have done. He drew her into the 
room and clo.se to the window over- 


looking the great sunny sweep of plain 
and hills, but for a moment he did not 
speak. Speech seemed impos.sible and 
unnecessary. It was enough to hold her 
hands, to look down into her flushing 
face, to touch the crown of her soft hair 
with his lips. 

** But you mustn’t. I can’t under- 
stantj,” she said all at once. ” \Miy have 
you come ? How did you find me ? What 
does it all mean ? ** 

” It means that the little girl at the 
Manor, the little girl with the old- 
fashioned motherly soul, has done a 
wonderful piece of work,** he answered. 
** It means that I came here to-day to 
ask for your forgiveness — ^just your for- 
giveness ! But when I saw you, Hester, 
1 only remembered .it was you who 
stood there. I ought not to have seized 
you like this ; I don’t tliink I ought 
even to have touched your hands ; but 
you seemed so like the old Hester, that 
I forgot my own unutterable treatment 
of you. I only thought oi you — ju.st you.” 

” But I — just I — am an old woman,” 
she answered, ” though I own I don't 
feel old in the very least ! I sometimes 
realLse with a kind of shock that I am 
sixty.” 

” Sixty ! wiiat’s sixty ? ” he said 
defiantly, drawling her more closely into 
his arms. ” As far as that goes, I am 
more than sixty, but my heart hasn’t 
yet reached that vast age.” He laughed 
a low, happy laugh, in which Hester 
joined, her .shining eyes lifted to his. 

” People are so foolish who think that 


middle age, or even old age itself leaves 
off loving.” she said, her hand softly 
caressing his. ” Why are we supposed 
to dry up into loveless old sticks l^ause 
our bodies are no longer young ? ” 

” You and I will show the world its 
mistake, if you can ever forgive me ? ” 
He put her a little way from him, and 
laid his hands on her shoulders, looking 
down at her with a strangely humble 
glance. 

"You shall explain it all presently,” 
she said, her voice full of contentment. 
” Somewhere, somehow there must have 
been a great mistake, and 1 think 
perhaps a jealous woman was at the 
bottom of the mistake.” 

” I think so too,” he said thought- 
fully. ” Looking back and puzzling over 
it all, I believe she probably despatched 
to herself the telegram she showed to 
me, or rather, .sent me in a letter — the 
telegram which has spoilt the thirty 
best years of our lives.” 

” But never mind now.” He.ster 
clasped her hands round his arm, and 
her face was radiant with joy. ” Wliat 
does it all matter now ? She hated me, 
poor soul, because you loved me, but 
what has she gained by hurting us both ? 
Nothing ! And we — have come togtlher 
after all these years— tlic long, long years ! 
Don’t let us remember any- 
thing bitter out of the past to- 
day— the day that has given us 
back to each other. Let us put clu- 
bittcrness out of our hearts for ded. 
ever.” 


Thanksgiving 

By DORIS CANHAM 


When the young mf>on doth sail her vessel proud 
Above the silvered billows of the cloud, 

1 give Thcjc thank.s, O I-ord. 

And when the white arms of the cloud embrace 
A single dark- blue space, 

Through which a solitary star doth peep 
And twinkle half asleep ; 

And when the forest branches interlace, 

And form a lattice for the full moon's face, 

1 give Thee thanks and prai.se. 

I thank Thee for the lily’s slender grace, 

The pamsy's homely face. 

The tiny heather l>ell.s of dainty shape. 

The bloom upon the grape ; 

For all the gracious touches everywhere, 

Tliat make earth’s fairness still more perfect 
fair : 

For all the cost, O Ixird, for all the care, 

Accept my grateful prayer. 


I thank Thee for the murmur of the bee, 

The sparrow^ 's chirp, the blackbird’s minstrelsy, 
For the majestic anthem of the sea ; 

For reaper's song and creak of laden cart, 

For baby crowing on his mother’s knee. 

And for the silent singing in my heart, 

1 render thanl^ to Thee. 

O Lord, I give Thee thanks that Thou dost take 
Such trouble for our sake, 

Dost write our lessons in so fair a hand. 

Dear I^rd, dear Lord, we cannot understand 
How much of Thy great loving heart doth go 
To make a petal or a grassy blade ; 

We cannot understand, but this we know, 

Tliat when Thou seest Thy little children fall 
Upon their knees to render thanks for all. 

Then Thou, who lovest us so lavishly, 

Dost take the little love wc offer Thee, 

And cherish it, and feel Thyself repaid. 
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She was so 
Afraid! 


Jjid Called K«rMlf 
• Bop«lM8 Cowwd 


»y 
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“Yes, my dears, I'm a hopeless You and Laura are 
coward I Always have been! Scared to such up-to-date, 
deathover amouse, I usedtobe. I've clever, brave girls, 
cured myself of that, I’m glad to say. Think of what Laura 
I can open the trap and take the little did in the war — 
thing up the garden in my hand and slaved at munitions, 
let it run amongst the cabbages. I Wonderful, I 
like to think it becomes a kind of think I " And she 
field-mouse, though I've heard it “plained and 
isn't a matter of environment, but purled '' for a bit 
species, with mice. Anyway, I feel in siUnce. 
sure it must be happier running about 1-aura looked con 
in the greenery than it did beliind tented with herself, 
my chest of drawers.'' And old Miss She was a heavy. 
Pick smiled and returned to the unimaginative crea- 
knitting of her niece's jumper. ture, and felt Miss 

“ Fancy being afraid of a mouse," Pick’s admiration 
sneered the niece, aged twenty. She due to her. 
was a great golfer and tennis player. “ Anything else 
She rode a spirited horse and had you're afraid of, 
learnt to drive a motor; in fact, aunt?" asked 
fear and Doreen Pick didn't appear Doreen. They were 
ac(iiuiinted at Miss Pick's “ to 

“Yes; silly, w’asn't it?" resumed tea," and, though 
her aunt. “ Another thing that made bored, desired to 
me shake like a leaf w^as a thunder- make the licst of it 
storm. The noise seemed to take all “ Well, I'm half 
the pluck out of me. I didn't mind ashamed to tell you. 
the lightning a bit I " There arc such a 

“ I drove the car twenty miles in number of tilings, 
one, last Tuesday, ’ remarked Doreen. I'm terrified on the 
“ I didn t turn a hair I " w’ater. Ever since 

“But you're so different, dear, my brother Bob w^as 




8HB GAVE A 1.1 n IJC SU.H, AND PrawH hy 

•BOAN TO POUR OUT THB TEA. Dcrotky Furntss. 


drowmed. I've hated overcome my fright." She gave a 
the sea. And yet little sigh, and began to pour out 
it fascinates me, too. the tea. 

I can’t explain it. Laura glanced at Doreen, and 
1 go and sit on the Doreen glanced at Laura. In another 
shore sometimes, hour they could excuse themselves . 
and the waves creep meanw^hile the scones w^cre delicious, 
up so cruelly. I run and Miss Pick’s whole-hearted ad- 
away home and vow miration of themselves w^as soothing. 
I’ll never go near I^oor little Miss Pick— who lived in 
them again. And I the funny backw^ater of Miltondown 
<lon’t like a long in her queer little four-roomed flat 
non-stop railw^ay over the general shop — no wonder 
journey. It seems she was behind the times ! Doreen, 
to muddle my head who w’as motoring through with 
and make me shaky Laura as company, was glad the}’ 
and nervous. In- had decided that three days would 
deed, I know, my be long enough to put up at the 
dears, you’ll tlunk inn. 

me a stupid old They went to a concert in the 
woman, but I’ve village hall that evening. They 
prayed all my life didn't ask Miss Pick to accompany 
not to be a coward, them. She — Miss Pick — had started 
Yet I aw a coward the aforesaid jumper for Doreen, and 
in lots of ways. I be- Doreen wanted the jumper the fol- 
gin to tliink I don’t lowing w^eek, so it seemed a pity to 
try htud enough to ask Miss Pick to leave her knitting. 
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Two did <^ttntry*womeii sat behind 
the girls. 

** And 1 see to the doctor, I see, 
'Nnrse 'er through scarlet fever I 
won't!* I ser.** 

“ Why should you. Jane ? *Er 
was only a lodger. Why didn’t they 
get 'er away to a 'ospital ? ” 

“ Full up, my dear I So they 
icylates my cottage, as they calls it, 
and doctor brings Miss Ivy along. 
Miss Ivy was matron in the war of 
some place or other. *Er know's a 
deal about nursing. And 'er took and 
nursed Mrs, Brown till *er w'as well 
and out of quarryteens, as the saying 
is. After that she took in the four 
Smith children with the same fever, 
and when they wqls over and done 
with (’ad it awful bad, too !) she 
turned to and ’ad m3’ Liza up.” 

“ Was Liza's scarlet too ? ” The 
friend w'as listening to ancient his- 
tor\’ — of a 3’ear ago ; she d heard it 
all before, but only b3’ letter, this 
being her first visit to the narrator 
of the fever tale. 

•• Yes ; I was down with pew- 
money, and 'er in the next room 


him. lAter on, in iiAusm 
she heard Jim Sander beating his 
wife, and went in and stood b^ween 
them. Jim was drunk, and threw 
her into the fireplace. She carries 
the scar on her forehead to this day. 

Yes. we all think a deal of Miss 
Ivy. She’s the heroine of Miltondown. 
I should like you to meet her. Can 
you come over and have tea with us 
to-morrow ? She is sparing us an 
hour, and we shall be so glad to see 
you.” 

And Doreen and Laura decided 
then and there that they would. 
They had intended running in to say 
” Gocid-b3'e ” to Miss Pick, but Miss 
Pick could wait ; the3’’d, ma3^be, 
have a few minutes later on in the 
evening which they could devote to 
her. 

The vicar and his wife were enter- 
taining a clever-looking w'oman of 
about thirty- five when Doreen and 
l^ura arrived. Doreen felt she could 
l>elieve anything of her in the way of 
heroism There was a touch of 
nobilit}' and fineness in the bright 


fnadttthe v^bcMitof herMI^ 
posttively Bpatklcd t Mr. aiid Mrs. 
Vicar were (Arming ; and altogether 
the tea*party promised to be a de- 
lightful affair. Then the gate clicked. 
Up the path came Aunt Pick. Aunt 
Pick in a shabby coat and skirt emd 
a plain little hat bought at the local 
draper's. Doreen felt she could cry ; 
and I^ura got sulky-looking — the 
sparkle trailed down into her boots. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Vicar and Mss 
Eldron did a surprising thing.. They 
rushed to the open window and threw 
the doors wide. Miss Eldron caught 
her crepe-de-cliine gown in a rose- 
branch which swung roomwards and 
tore a rent along the dainty sleeve. 
But she didn't care a bit. She was 
helping Miss Pick up the step. 

” We were so afraid you weren't 
coming, dear Miss Iv3^'' she cried ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vicar pounced on 
the little woman and dragged her 
into the room as if thc3^ had secured 
a rare prize sure enough. 

” But this is Aunt Irene Verdon 
Pick ! ” ejaculated Irene Verdon 


raving. 

“ Wonderful crittur ! ” exclaimed 
the friend — eulog3' of Miss Ivy being 
expected at this point. 

Just then a local lad)’ sang the 
ever- popular song, “ I’ll winter in 
your heart,” and the girls heard no 
more fever talk. 

As the)’ left the hall, an hour later, 
Mrs. Vicar overtook them. Airs, 
V’lcar was aJwat’S on the look-out for 
visitors and strangers. She liked to 
have a breath from the outside world 
ali»o she felt a kind of hostess in 
Miltondown to those who were not 
ACltondowncrs. And the three 
got chatting. Laura mentioned 
the gossips who had sat behind 
them whose voluble story they 
couldn’t fail to hear. 

“ Oh, admirers of Miss Ivy ? 

Yes, the village is full of them. 

You should hear the tales they 
tell of her. There’s the time she 
.spent half the night in a snow- 
storm looking for her lost terrier. 
Found him at last, with a branch 
pinning him down, and battled 
through the drifts with him in her 
arms. She saved him, though, 
and the doctor called twice a day 
on the dog until he was hale 
and hearty again. 

” Then there was the morning 
she caught sight of Jimmy Ladd 
on a ledge of the cliff, and rowed 
round the rocks and rescued 


face and a graceful strength in the 
beautifull)- gowned figure. She was 
addressed as Miss Eldron — possibl)* 
the ” Ivy ” was an affectionate 
familiarit)' kept for use in her 


Pick’s niece, with a gasp of surprise. 

” M)’ dear, they call me Aliss I. V 
for short. And I've had the fright ol 
my life. My legs are all of a dither. 
A large spider — and you know how 
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, Uhify m^huB jtiat crept up 

tide ,of toy ntch'-^-^nearly into my 
dr.*' And 8to sank exhausted into 
the nearest diair. 


*' Whwe is it, L V. ? " asked the 
elegant Miss Eldron, with a laugh, 
kissing the white cheek of the terri* 
fied. 


I — l^caught it, and put it very 
carefully into a Canterbury-bell,'" 
sighed Miss Hck. " .Oh, dear, how I 
do wish I wasn’t such a coward I " 


Concerning the Oveieeatlng aene 

Country Cottage « «« 


In these (Ia3r8 of house^shortage, we hear 
less of the week-end cottage than of yore, 
and more of the ingenious system by 
means of which two families, the one 
possessed of a town dwelling, and the 
other of a country home, arrange to 
share in their respective establishments. 
With reduced incomes so much in 
fashion, and school fees showing no 
inclination to descend from their exalted 
level in the manner which happily pre- 
vails just now in other directions, the 
question of a holiday in the summer for 
many a family is apt to be ruled out 
in favour of disbursements of an even 
more vital nature, despite the fact that 
the strain of modern existence renders 
change of scene as essential for physical 
well-being as a change of diet or a change 
of clothing. 1 have lately heard of 
several instances in which holidays, 
which would otherwise class theinsclvc's 
among those dreams which refus(‘ to 
materialise, ha^ e been effected by means 
of a working arrangement under wluch 
so many week-ends and .so many con- 
secutive v/eeks are exchanged during 
the year by the respective families. In 
the summer one might imagine that the 
cottage-dweller \c(uild haidly care to 
betake himself to town, but if you know 
anytliing of folk who live liabitually in 
the country, you will find that the 
prospect of a stay in the city, even in 
the dog-days, is usually hailed with 
pleasure. 

Now, as our own experience can tell 
us, country cottages can be exceedingly 
uncomfortable places in which to dwell, 
despite their picturesqueness. Not in- 
frequently it happens that the principal 
cause of the discomfort can be laid at 
the door of inadequate cooking, lighting, 
and warming equipment, in the form of 
smelly oilstoves and oil lamps, and of 
obsolete coal ranges that eat the coal 
without heating the dinner. 

Tli« StOTM and Lighting 
Ammgamentt. 

Were I about to furnish a country 
cottage, long, long before I conferred a 
single thought upon its decorative 
aspect I should see to it that my cottage 
was equipped with one of the new cook- 
ing stoves that burn common motor 
petrol at an uncommonly inexpensive 
rats of consumption, not only performing 
ons's cooking with extreme efficiency, 
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but at a very small working cost, the 
flame being of a great heating power, 
steady, and demanding no attention 
when once lighted. Free from odour and 
with no complicated mechanism to con- 
fuse the user, these stoves have a further 
advantage for the cottage housewife, in 
that they can be used for picnic or 
camping work, their cover adjusting 
itself into an ingenious wind-shield for 
outdoor cooking. The weight of the 
stove is but 12 lbs., so that when one 
is motoring it does not add unduly to 
one’s baggage. Those who know how 
easily a caravaniiig holiday or a week’s 
camping out can be marred by inade- 
quate cooking apparatus will recognise 
the value of such a stove. The price is 
125 , anti each of the petrol burners is 
equal in heating power to a fivc-inch 
gas-ring. 

Etjually easy to manipulate, and 
equally economical in use (thei: cost 
works out in the larger size at a j enny 
an I'our, cam! at a halfj)enny iii the 
.smaller), are the I’etrol Vapour Lamps, 
worked by means of a combination of 
air w'ltli petrol, the latter being in 
the projiortion of five per cent, to 
ninety-five of air. One filling of petrol 
lasts these Stanley lamps a w^eek, and 
the light they give is brilliant, putting 
into the shade anything that has yet 
been invented in this connection for the 
gasless, clcctricless cottage. Provided 
they are not filled while still alight, or 
in close proximity to a flame (precautions 
which no sensible woman will surely 
need to he reminded of), there is no 
danger whatever in their use, for they 
can be overturned and swung without 
risk, since there is no means of spilling 
their contents. An cllicit nt table lamp of 
goodly proportions, and fitted w'llh an 
opal shade, costs ^3. Portable wall 
lamjis and storm-proof lanterns that can 
be carried into the open are similarly 
priced, and the majority of models arc 
equipped Ixith for outdoor and indoor 
filling. They are lighted w ith an ordinal y. 
match, the jet working with a mantle 
and without a wdek. 

For Cbaijr 
Evoningt. 

Similarly for chilly evenings in the 
late summer, the petrol Comfort ” 
Heater, which wdll, if required, burn for 
eight hours on a quart of petrol, fully 
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justifies its name. The country dweller 
will equally find it invaluable for keeping 
frost from poultry houses or for maintain- 
ing fruit and vegetables at a temperature 
at which they will be immune from 
damage from the frost. They also cost 

Tko Walls. 

Having settled these matters to our 
satisfaction, we may now proceed to our 
decorations. There is, of course, nothing 
so wholly charming in a cottage as that 
it should boast w^>od panelling of some 
sort or descript ton. Hut such delights 
do not happen in every village street, 
nor is oak panelling a luxury which comes 
within the compass of every purse 
Therefore I w^ould counsel recourse to a 
certain specially prepared jiaper which 
simulates various kinds of wood so 
excellently that it is a very difficult 
matter indeed to distinguish it from the 
real thing. This pai)er, which is of an 
exceedingly thick make, and cleverly 
grained with a dull waxed finish, may 
be u.sed in a variety of ways. It may 
be cut into narrow^ strips to punctuate 
whitew'ashed w'alls at regular intervals, 
or to simulate beams in a coiling, or as a 
dado panelling or as a frieze. It disarms 
all objections on the part of those who 
like not things to pretend to that which 
they are not, for it makes its pretence so 
ably that one forgives, as one forgives 
most work that is really masterly. 

Supplied by the same w^all-paper firm 
are enrichments for friezes and ceilings 
that give all the effect of old plastcrwork, 
such as one finds in the houses of Essex 
and Kent. These ornaments are made 
of paper also, and are applied at intervals 
on a ground prepared with a white lining 
paper, the whole then being distempered 
or painted. With a ceiling so ornamented, 
one could forego decoration in other 
directions. Everyw’here in the cottage 
would I develop the same idea of cream 
w^alls, oaken woodwork, and plaster 
ornaimnt, so that a pleasing unity 
may rcigii and heterogenous glimpses 
of coloured interiors be unknown. 

The Dreperies. 

As for the curtains and covers, I would 
voice the claims of Shadow Tissues in 
this connection. These are stocked by a 
London firm in a great variety of colour- 
ings, thicknesses, and designs, and I 
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know of nothing more satisfactory in 
wear. For even tlie fiercest sunlight 
seems not to disturb them one jot, their 
shadowy, elusive beauty merely maturing 
and softening where the sunbeams have 
caught it. Vnlike cretonnes of the more 
emphatic tj^pe, they never vreary one 
%vith their insistence, nor acquire an 
ugly dinginess in their latter stages. 

If your Window 
Raihlos. 

The metal casement window which I 
specially recommend for the country 
cottage has, apart from its other virtues, 
the merit of neither rattling nor sticking, 
taults which, as a rule, are traceable to 
the warping of wood or the effect upon 
it of climate and weather If, however, 
it be not expedient to substitute these 
frames for those existing, you may do a 
great deal to correct a tendency in your 
windows to rattle by adopting the new 
Hattie Preventer, which, w’hile it offers 
no objection to the window* being readily 
raised or lowered, successfully frustrates 
any inclination on its part to move from 
side to side. It practically puts the frame 
on to rubber roller bearings, and forces 
.silence upon it. however noisy it may 
have been tempted to be in the first 
instance Its cost is is. 2d. 

About Home-mado 
Poliftbo*. 

The homely, time-honoured recipe 
for beeswax and turpentine, excellent 
though it may prove when properly 
prepared, is not one which I propose to 
recommend in point of actual thnft, for 
I have discovered from experience that a 
first-rate patented polish boasts a con- 
sistency and a freedom from greasincss 
w'hich puts the home-made product into 
the shade, proving far more economical 
in use, and needing less effort in the 
application 

Hut when it comes to the question of 
a liquid polish, I know of few on the 
market which can rival the following 
simple rc*cn>e for a preparation which 
will both cleanse, brighten, and nourish. 
Half a pint of turpentine, half a pint of 
linseed oil. a quarter of a pint of methy- 
lated spirits, and the same quantity of 
vinegar are well mixed together, and 


applied with a soft rag without a fluffy 
suriace. The spirits remove the dirt and 
grease while the oil feeds and revives. 

For old oak that has lost its tone, any 
stale beer that may find itself left to 
languish at the bottom of a liottle will, 
if mixed with a little brown sugar and 
some shredded beeswax, perform the 
good office of a splendid polishing paste. 
The ingredients should boil together 
until of a good consistency. Or the beer 
can be used alone, for. slightly warmed, 
it becomes a most excellent means of 
restoring the colour to oak furniture 
that has grown dingy. This liquid 
restorative has the advantage of reaching, 
w'hen applied w'ith an old toothbrush, 
all the nooks and crannies of carving 
that a duster or rag cannot touch. 

For cleaning paint, dissolve a lump 
of whiting in a little water (do not be 
too liberal with the water or the mixture 
will be difficult to apply). The whiting 
cream is equally good for white enamelled 
furniture, and will even remove dis- 
coloration as w ell as dirt if this has not 
gone too far 

For scouring, mix silversand, kitchen 
soap, and whiting in equal weights, 
boiled together for five minutes. A nice 
smooth paste should be formed at the 
end of this time, w'hich will not scratch 
the pots. If your kitchen fender should 
have acquired rust from a kettle that has 
boiled over on to it, the paste w ill equally 
well remove it. 

Again, if you are too busy to find it 
worth while to make your own cleaning 
preparations, you may cut dowm working 
expenses by making those which you 
buy go farther and do better. Thus the 
various brass polishes almost invariable 
produce better results if diluted a little 
W'ith paraffin. The liquid polish should 
be sprinkled on to a rag which has already 
been moistened with the oil. In this 
way very much quicker results will be 
gained. Similarly, floor polishes may 
be applied with cloths moistened with a 
few drops of linseed oil. Or, if the 
linoleum be a light-coloured one, a 
colourless nut oil may be used in place 
of the linseed, lest it be deepened in 
tone 


Kmp the Peliah Airtitht 

Though these can hardly be appro- 
priately spoken of as the piping times 
of peace, a good many of us have been 
far too ready to forget the lessons of 
economy that we learnt under war-time 
exigencies. Peace-time incomes, on the 
whole, are not remarkable for the margin 
they allow for avoidable leakage, so that 
perhaps I may be forgiven for drawing 
attention to small economies that may 
be further effected in regard to this 
question of cleansing materials. Now, it 
matters very much in this connection 
what quantity of the preparations is 
bought, or manufactured at home, for 
while it is by no means thrifty to waste 
gas, time, and energy in mixing supplies 
that err on the exiguous side, an even 
more reprehensible waste occurs when 
the supply is over generous. Liquid 
polishes that contain spirits are prone to 
evaporate rapidly and to encourage this 
process still further by eating away the 
cork that .should arrest it, so that the 
thriftiest method is to buy in as small 
quantities as are compatible with one’s 
average requirements. Pastes and creams, 
unless kept rigidly covered, tend to 
harden and to acquire a crust on the 
surface which needs to be removed ere 
the mixture can be readily applied to a 
cloth. Hence, although the price of a 
large tin or bottle may relatively seem 
more advantageous as regards price than 
the smaller, the latter, unless the house- 
hold be a large one and the preparations 
consumed very rapidly, is in reality 
often the better investment. 

In this connection it is worth w'hile 
to mention an ingenious patent which 
grapples remarkably well with the 
aversion which the lids of such tins 
usually show towards being fitted again 
to their companion portions, once they 
have been removed. This takes the form 
of a receptacle which adjusts it. self by 
means of a spring to practically any 
sized polish tin. It has a rubber-lined 
lid, whose pad keeps the box absolutely 
air-tight, the self-adjusting spring press- 
ing the pad over the contents so that these 
are kept soft and in usable condition. 
ICightccnpencc will buy this contrivance. 
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Saving Ideas that have Occurred 

to Readers 



A Hungarian bride and bridegroom on their wedding day. The 
bride’s hat is composed chiefly of tinsel, also the decoration on 
the bridegroom’s head. The bride illustrates the custom In this 
section of Hungary of holding a handkerchief over the hands. 

Notice the beautiful embroidery on the man’s sleeves. 

Pkpto by w4. W, Cutler. 


My Hoaio.iiMulo 
Firdbaa Cooker. 

Five years ago I got a 
Tate sugar -box, and pasted 
inside a double lining of 
brown paper to prevent 
draughts from entering. 

Then I nearly filled the 
box with hay, and stuffed 
a mattress (a little larger 
than the box) with the 
same. With a loose lid, 
and a cover of cretonne, 
the hay-box, or fireless 
cooker, was complete. 

Immediately after 
breakfast the potatoes are 
put in a saucepan and 
brought to tiic boil over 
the fire. After 5 min. 
boiling I make a nest in 
the hay box, and deposit 
it, then cove* with the 
mattress, tucking the cor- 
ners A\eU down, and re- 
place the lid and cover. 

I think no more of pota- 
toes until 12. 30p.m. After 
tea 1 prepare the porridge. 

Allow this to boil for 3 min. 
over the fire before con- 
signing it to the hay -box. 

I leave it all night in the 
hay-box, and in the morn- 
ing it is beautifully hot, 
but I always bring it to 
the boil before serving. 

bet nie give vou a hay- 
box menu for a mid-day 
dinner — . 

Irish slew. 

Kice and stcwxd fruit. 

At 9 a.m. put on the 
meat and simmer for J 
hour. Tlien put in any 
vegetables you have, potatoes as well, 
and boil another 10 min. Arrange to 
put all saucepans in the hay-box at the 
same time. Rice should boil 5 min., but 
fruit should only reach boiling-point. 
Make three separate nests for the sauce- 
pans. Between the mattress and the 
lid put the dinner plates. By 10 a.m. 
I am ready to go out shopping or 
walking, knowing that at 12.30 my 
dinner will be ready for me, and how^ 
ever late I am it will still bf* hot and 
unspoilt, whilst there is no danger of 
fire. 

The hay-box has never failed me once, 
and the save on my yearly gas bill is 
enormous, especially when cooking hams, 
etc. From J to i hour is sufficient 
for boiling, and then put in the hay- 
box for 4 or 5 hours. 

1 use my friend for casual washing. 


such as towels, hankies, etc. After being 
brought to the boil in soapy water, 
they rest in the hay-box for 2 or 3 
hours, then only require good rinsing. 
The hot water I use in the morning has 
been kept over-night in the hay -box 
in the bath-room. Do not look at the 
saucepans in the hay-box until you 
need them, or the heat will escape and 
your dinner will be ruined. — G. M. H. 

Save your Laundry 
BUL 

Twenty years ago, when lay first 
washing day loomed ahead, someone 
took away my breath by suggesting I 
should break new ground and do it 
myself I The arrival, a few days later, 
of a splendid little ** washer ” and a 
business-like mangle spurred me on to 
see what could be done by the com- 
bination of these and a little common- 
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sense. For two intervals 
only have we been sun- 
dered, and then it has 
been like coming back to 
a familiar friend to get 
alongside my trusty ma- 
chine again. 

My laundry outfit also 
includes three sets of 
wood-drying rods and a 
gas-iron. Thus, summer 
or winter, my wash is on 
the line, indoors or out, 
as soon as wrung, and 
I easily and quickly get 
through the complete pro- 
cess for four persons, in- 
cluding the starching and 
ironing of white shirts 
and stiff collars. 

I cannot estimate the 
monetary saving, having 
no figures or other ex- 
perience to go by, but 
it must l>e considerable. 
Wlien it comes to less 
tangible matters — worry, 
lost or ruined gamient.s 
and the like — my homely 
plan beats any other hol- 
low ! Method is necessar\’ 
in this as in all other 
branches of housekeeping, 
first, last, and all the 
time ; but a little schem- 
ing enables me to do all 
the housework unaided, 
get the clothes on the 
line, and still find time 
and energy for a walk or 
cycle ride before tea. 

Plenty of clean sweet 
linen appeals to all women, 
and 1 often laughingly say 
that my pet economy is 
my only extravagance, 
allowing me to use as many pieces as 1 
am w'illmg to wash. 

It is difficult to go into details with- 
out seeming to hold a brief for the 
particular type of machine I use, but 
I would emphasise four points. Firstly, 
the elimination of fatigue, for which I, 
having reached the sunsetty ” side of 
fort3% am particularly grateful. 

Secondly, there is a minimum of w’car 
and tear, it having been my experience 
through the years that the finest drawn 
thread work and lace can be washed 
with other linen, and come out smiling 
long after ordinary methods would have 
caused disaster. 

Thirdly, my clothes, from toilet 
covers to tea cloths, are always a good 
colour, and I challenge all comers on 
that score. 

Lastly, by washing at home necessary 
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repairs are noticed in their early stages, 
and those ghastly occurrences, such as 
when na^"y blue garments turn a feeble 
purple, are avoided. — G. A, L. 

Koop ia Good 
Hooltli. 

Endeavour to keep, the doctor out of 
the house as much as possible, and by 
so doing you will keep that thing, which 
follows on the heels of the doctor, h|s 
bill, at a low ebb. I do not mean that 
when you are really ill you should not 
call in a doctor — that, of course, would 
be absurd. But I do maintain that 
some people call in a doctor w'hen it 
is absolutely unnecessary. Generally 
the expense of their folly falls on the 
head of the family, w^ho, in most cases, 
is seldom ill himself, but has to work 
hard to pay for medical advice, which, 
with a little of that precious commodity 
common-sense, could very easily have 
been dispensed with. 

It IS surprising how well one can keep 
by taking regular exercise in open air 
daily. Sometimes it is sheer selfishness 
in people to imagine themselves always 
ill and in need of medical advice ; and 
I feel certain that many people would 
be much happier if they earned my 
" pet economy ” into practice, for they 
would save — the same as I have — money, 
a very necessaiy thing just now. They 
would also save themselves a great 
amount of anxitiy ; for often, with quite 
a simple illness, it changes when the 
doctor appears on the scene, and be- 
comes in the mind of the sick person, 
and also in tho.se of the rest of the 


family, a serious illness over which 
enough anxiety cannot be felt. To the 
unbelievers, all I can say is— try this 
economy. — P, H, 

Thm Gain of bnint yout 
own Chimaay S w aap. 

When the call came " Economise ! " 
I found my best solution of the problem 
lay in doing myself what hitherto others, 
at a charge, had done for me. Of all 
these economies, my pet. perhaps, 
because 1 discovered it unaided, is to 
be my own chimney sweep I It sounds 
rather appalling at first, and certainly 
I w ould not dare ask maid or char-lady 
to do it ! But, in reality, it is not 
nearly so unpleasant as one might 
suppose ; and as it obviates that tire- 
some wait for the sweep, who does not 
arrive until hours after the appointed 
time, while the soot is all available 
for my own garden, it may safely claim 
to save time, trouble, and cash. More- 
over, my annual *' sweeping has 
alwa^'s proved amply satisfactory for 
the whole year (not always the case 
with the hired sw'eep ! 

How is it done ? Being “ busy " 
(the Vorkslurc woman’.s term for spring- 
cleaning), one is suitably dressed for 
work. Over this 1 put on an overall 
fa.stening close at neck and wrists, a 
dust-cap completely covering the hair, 
and a stout pair of gloves, and feel well 
protected. I then take a hand-brush 
of medium stiffness, and a number of 
hamlxx) canes, and firmly fix cane No. i 
to the brush by placing the end of the 
cane close to tlie hair of the brush and 
binding them together 
with string, round and 
round, to the end of 
the brush handle, then 
up again, and tie very 
securely. 

Next I .shut all doors 
and w^indows, and re- 
move the register, if 
the grate has one. The 
more modern movable 
fronts are quite easily 
lifted out, giving very 
easy access to the chim- 
ney ; but neither kind 
is really difficult to 
manage With a free 
brush I sweep down all 
the easily-reached .soot. 

Then I take the cane- 
attached brush and 
pass it up as high as 
it will go, sweeping all 
the time, breathing 
properly through the 
nose, and keeping the 
body as still as^jios- 
sible (spending thus all 
needed energy in the 
chimney, and also caus- 
ing only the minimum 


of soot to fly). As fresh lengths of cane 
are required I fix them on until the top 
is reached. 

Still remembering the saving qualities 
of control, I find it quite possible to 
take up the soot into a pail and carry 
it out to the garden shed ; and lo I in 
a quarter-of-an-hour I have a clean 
chimney for another year and a stock 
of protective soot for my favourite 
plants. 

After a brisk shake in the fresh air, 
the overall and dust-cap are put by 
until the next chimney is ready, and 
are not laundered until the final one is 
done. — J. E, G. C. 

Um your Powsn lo 

tko BmI Advantago. 

I am a country girl, living at home, 
always busy with a never-ending round 
of preparing meals, washing-up. making 
beds, etc. Many of my duties make only 
small demands on my brain. When 1 
was younger I wasted much of this 
time for thought by thinking of foolish 
trivial things, by thinking cross and 
dissatisfied thoughts. 

Then, as I grew older, I gradually 
discovered how wonderful was the great 
world of Nature all around me. What 
infinite food for thought was being 
neglected by me. And I began to think 
about the great things of life, which, in 
the quiet country, seem so real and deep, 
until at last there was no time left 
in which to think of foolish things. I 
could not afford to waste thoughts. 
This may not seem to others a real 
economy, but indeed it is so to me. 



A little Huageritn bojrtoa' ftri in their Snndijr 
beet. The picture illnetniee the enctoni— even 
emottfit the children— hitting the ledjr'e heod 
on crrivlng or depertlng from n honce. 
Pk9toh A. fP. Cutltr, 



A yotmg Mezofcovted penecnc pcjrlof « ctll* 
Thecc tre the reel Hniiinrltne (Mtgycri). 
FMp A. IP. Cuair, 




Saving Idaas ihmt have Oecnrrad to Raadan 


1 have learned to eliminate the thoughts 
that did not matter. This knowledge 
has made my life grow more interesting 
every day. Whereas I was blind, I 
now see a fraction, at any rate, of the 
wonderful works of God. To think 
about things definitely, coherently, 
casting out useless thoughts, pursuing 
useful ones — this is a great economy of 
mental power, which is one of the 
great powers of the world. — A, W, R, 

Radndaf Oaa’» 
own Wonrioa 

When the daughters of Victorian 
mothers decided to enter the business 
world, and were either rebuffed alto- 
gether or paid starvation wages, they 
adopted as the motto of their maturer 
years the slogan : ** Let us make our 
own daughters independent.” 

As one of these independent women 
in embryo, I was given a good enough 
secondarv education to enable me to 
pass into the Civil Service, which, in 
return for a living wage, claimed my 
whole attention and loyalty. It claimed 
them, but not for long. I married early, 
and landed, as it seemed to me, in a 
perfect maelstrom of doubts, difficulties, 
and uncertainties. I soon became any- 
thing but independent. Everything was 
new to me. I spent long sunny hours, 
which should have been putting reserve 
strength into my tissues, in laboriously 
doing housework which a more piactical 
woman miglit have completed in a few 
minutes : and m> efforts at cooking 
brought a daily flush of shame to my 
cheeks and frequent tears to my eyes 
which otheiwise had every reason to 
sparkle with ]oy. But this was not the 
worst. These slow and clumsy en- 
deavours of my unpractical head and 
hands reduced my leisure to almost ml, 
and 1 was in infinite fear of losing touch 
with the many interests my husband 
and I had mutually cherished before 
our marriage. It w'as a situation to be 
abhorred. In a few short months I had 
changed from a calm, clear-headed, easy- 
going business woman into a nervous, 
agitated, timid nonentity, with visions 
of myself degenerating into an irritable, 
bad-tempered, cruel, and soulless shrew. 

Fortunately, I knew the value of my 
former outlook, and I determined to 
save myself if it were at all possible, 
I decided that first things must come 


first, and I resolved that whenever my 
husband was free to devote himself to 
me, I would make myself free to devote 
myself to him, whether my housework 
were finished or not. Thus did I come 
to economise on worry, and I soon found 
that housekeeping became less and less 
of an evil to one whose inclinations did 
not lean that way, and more and more 
like second nature — ^as brushing one's 
hair or putting on one's boots is second 
nature. Of course, I am not by any 
means an ideal housekeeper ; but then, 
on the other hand, I am not exactly 
a dunce either ; and I think our home 
appintments satisfy our material needs 
to a reasonable extent. 

Woman's emancipation is, I think, 
largely a spiritual goal, and can be 
found, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
within herself ; and only by eliminating 
as far as possible from her own case the 
worry which is her worst enemy, will 
she be able to give valuable support to 
any scheme which is setting out on the 
way to progress — M. H K. 

MakitiK Thittledown 
Cuakions. 

Late last summer I was walking 
through some fields, and came across 
a patch of big thistles w'hich had ceased 
flowering, and their flufly down w’as 
blowing on the breeze “ Surely the 
fairies must make their beds ol this 
gloiious down,” I thought Then sud- 
denly the idea came to me : Why should 
not T gather this fairy thistledow'ii, and 
make for myself a cushion ^ 1 w^a-s 

carrying a bag, so I eagerly commenced 
Idling It w'lth the scented dowm I was 
amazed to find how <piukly I could 
gather it, and in an hour my bag was 
full 'I'he next few days I spent several 
.stray hours gathering the clown, till 
at the end of a w’cek I had enough to 
stuff two large cushions 

Before using the thistledown I put it 
in muslin bags, and left them several 
hours in a cool oven to dry thoroughly. 
Then 1 went over it caiefully', remoMiig 
any stray flow'er-heads. 

After returning to town I thought I 
must give up all thoughts of gathering 
any more thistledown. However, in niy 
first walk away bom the town and 
tow'ards the country I found a great 
number of ^thistles in stray patches, 
growing just a mile or so from the busy 


town, and by the end of the autumn I 
had collected enough down to fill two 
more cushions. So now I have four 
delightful cushions, costing only the 
expense of the covering materials. Also 
my new-found hobby took me into the 
country instead of towards the town, 
with the result that I was much better 
in health for these walks. 

A School-girr* 

Pet Economy. 

By a re-arrangement of my former 
day time-table I have effected a saving 
of at least an hour and a half on the 
average each day, and, moreover, I find 
1 am more or less free from that touchi- 
ness which, I fear, must have made me a 
disagreeable companion . 

formerly I was in the habit of rising 
so late that I only just had time for 
breakfast before rushing off to school. 
The whole of my home-work, therefore, 
had to be done in the evening. One 
disadvantage of this arrangement was 
that it reduced my leisure to a minimum, 
and placed it at a time when I was 
least capable of enjoying it, namely, 
at the end of a day’s work Again, I 
resented the numerous small interrup- 
tions which inevitably occur in the 
course of an evening, and which made me 
Cl OSS and irritable. 1 particularly dis- 
liked the intermittent showxT of ques- 
tions which my younger sister persisted 
in asking me. The result usually was an 
exc hange of the ridiculous sarcasm and 
unamiable comjiliments characteristic of 
such petty quarrels. 

Finding this state of affairs so un- 
satisfactory, I adopted the plan of early 
rising Having a clear head and a 
renewed supjily of energy, and being 
entirely free from interruptions, I am 
now’ able to do the set of lessons in a 
little over half the time previously taken. 
Moreover, the quality of the work is 
belter, and 1 find time for additional 
study on my owm initiative before 
breakfast. Thus, instead of half an 
hour before bed-time, I now have the 
entire evening for the pursuits of leisure. 
I do not, however, rigidly adhere to the 
plan of spending the early hours in this 
manner. Occasionally, w'hen work is 
slack and the weather is fine, I avail 
my.sclf of the opportunity to get ” over 
the hills and far aw*ay ” to meet the 
risiivg sun — F. L B. 
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Pieces from a Patchwork Bag 


A Little Dutch Girl 


Whmt thm Tutuf 
may Bold. 

It IS gtx)d that our God conceals from us our earthly 
] 0 \s until the time for their arn\al Great prospeiitv 
ma\ await \ou and a con- 
i d t r a b I e enlargement of 
Nour temponU comfort, but 
\ou do not know it and 
It IS as well that \ou should 
not, for \ou might be none 
the better tor the piospcct 
Larth s goods are like bird- 
lime and are fearfulh apt 
to glut us down to things 
lelow and prt\ent our soar- 
intj towards heaven 

If then we could know 
all tht pleasurable events 
that mnv happen to us we 
might become more vcorldh 
and more earth-bound than 
vee are Ncnc of us could 
desire that tins present evnl 
world should have an in- 
creased intiiience over us 
v^e are glad that it should 
have Ic'^s and thtrefurc we 
rejoKC that its future has 

such a slight power over us, lx cause of its 1 eing iinknovcn 

C // S/ttriean 

Our Troublu. 

We all have trouble — its part of lift but I Ithtve 
that we all sliare equalh m the Jo^ of the world allovc- 
ing for lemjHirament I mean Sorrow that would crush 
some are hghtlv borne bv others and some have the 
gift of finding great happiness in little things 

Then too, we never have anv more than wc can bear 
nothing that has not been Ixime before and bravel> 
at that There isn t a new sorrow in the world- thc> re 
all old ones — but v\c can all find new liappiness if we 
lcK)k in the nght way — Mynu Rred tn^^Lavmd^r and Old l ace 

The higher the mind, it mav be taken as a universal 
rule, the less it will scorn that which appears to be 
small or unimportant and 

the rank of a painter may 

alwa>s be determined by | 
observing how he uses, 
and with what respect he 
views, the minutidc of 
nature Greatness of 
mind IS not shown by 
admitting small things, 
but by making small 
things great under its in- 
fluence He who takes no 
interest in what is small, 
will take false interest in 
wliat IS great , he who 
(annot make a bank 
sublime, will make a moun- 
tain ridiculous 

R akin in ** Modem VatnUrt 



Human Baarta 

IThere are devoted kearto, whose perfume rises 
Like a sweet evening psafin ; 

And gentle hearts that, brubed, will make a balm ; 
And hearts like daffodils— gay, dear surprises— 

And hearts with kindly grace of root or pod ; 

And shady hearts, most restful, deep and calm ; 

And simple hearts like daisies of the sod; 

And hearts like heliotropes, 

So full of holy hopes 

They cannot turn their gaxo away from GcnL 
Flowor«kearta or herb-hearts, creeping hearts or tall. 
In Heaven’s large bouse there is a use for all. 

F Langbrtdge tn ** Resi/ul fhoughtM for Dmiy IVays ” 


ThH OasrdHa of 
owe Dvomms. 

It was an old-fashioned garden, with a sun-dial and 
an arbour, and little paths nicely kept, that led to 

the flower-beds and circled 
around them There were 
no flowers as yet, except in 
a bed of wild violets under 
a bay window, but tiny spngs 
of green were everywhere 
eloquent with promise, and 
the lilacs were budehng 
“ lhats a snowball bush 
over there,'' said Miss 
Ainslie, " and all that comer 
of the garden will be full of 
roses m J une 1 hey re old 
fashioned roses, that I e\ 
pect >ou wouldn't care foi 
— blush and cinnamon and 
svv cet bnar — but I love 
them all That long row is 
half peonies and half bleed 
ing-hcarts and 1 have a 
bed of columbines under a 
window on the othci side of 
the house The mignonette 
and forget-me nots have a 
place to themselves, for 1 Hunk thc\ belong togcthcr- 
sweetness and mcniorv Iheres going to be laclvV 
slippers over there and sweet william The jorch is 
alwa\s covered with moming-glones — I think 1 )k} are 
lieautiful— and in that large bed 1 ve planted poppies 
snapdragon and mangolds This round one is full of 
larkspur and bachelor s buttons I have phlox and 
petunicLS too Over theie are things that won t blossom 
till late— asters, tiger-lihcs and pnnee’s feather It's 
going to be a beautiful garden Down b^ the gate arc 
my sweet herbs and simples— marjoram, sweet thyme, 
rosemary and lavender I love the lavender, it’s all 
sweet — flowers, leaves and all I expect you'll laugh at 
me, but 1 ve planted sunflowers and four-o 'clocks and 
foxglove I love them all, but I think the lavender 

comes first ' — Myrtle Reed tn'* lavender and Old Lace, 


Personal conversion 
means for life a personal 
religion, a personal trust in 
God, a personal debt to 
Christ, a personal dedica- 
tion to His cause These, 
brought about how you 
will, are supreme tlungs to 
aim at, supreme losses if 
they are missed Satisfac- 
tion will come to masses 
only as it comes to indi- 
vidual men , and to work 
with Christ's programme 
and Ignore Christ is to util- 
ise the sun's light without 
Its energy — // Dmmmond m 
*'Tke Programme e/ Chmtiantty , ' 
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A Little Egyptian Maid. 
/ Aata I ) Donald McLeisk 


Hosn^ft that FrodiiM 
Qraat Faopla. 

The <>1 tlu Church Iks not in its monej, nor 

in its juopcrty, but in 
its Chn-itian men and 
women of nch spintual 
life At a tunc 

i\hen the old iasliioiied 
Chnstian household is 
passing away, Ixjing re 
placed by an cstab 
iishment in which 
neither pra\ ei noi 
praise resounds, it is 
pertinent to ask w hethei 
the youth, to-day soul- 
starved and pagan, will 
yield to morrow a stei- 
hng manhood capable of 
meeting the stem de 
mands of a rapidly- 
changing world Out 
of the rags and nbbons 
of a fnvolou'’ age, we 
cannot w eave the glones 
of a worthy humanity 
Chnstian homes have 
begotten the great men 
of the past , to similar 
homes we must turn 
for the great men of 
the future 

Frtdtrtc C S/urr tn 

^*rh4 Brttuh U tiUy ’ 


P1«CM from • Patchwork Bag 

If He should call thee from thy cross to-day, 
Saying, It is finished ! — that hard cross of thine 
From which thou prayest for deliverance, 

Thinkest thou not some passion of regret 
Would overcome thee ? Thou wouldst say, * So 
soon 

I-et me go back, and suffer yet awhile 
Mtirc patiently I have not >et praised God ' 

And He might answer to thee, “ Never more 
All pain IS done with” Whensoeer it comes, 
lhat summons that we look for, it will seem 
S(K)n >ea, too soon Let us take heed in time 
That God may now be glonfied in us , 

And while we suffer, let us ^et our souls 
To suffer peifectly since this alone, 

The suffering, which is this world s special grace. 
May here be perfected and left behind 

l Hamilton htng tn **Th€ Dtscifihs 

To make undying music in the world 
Breatlnng as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man 
Ihis IS life to come, 

Which martyied men liave made moie glorious 
1 or us W ho strive to follow George hlioi 

l>oubt that th} power can fill the heart that thv 
pow cr expands ^ 

There shall never be one lost good’ 

What was good shall be good with for evil so much 
good moie 

On the earth, the broken arcs , in the heaven a 
Jicrfect round—/? Brmvmngin Alt I ogler 



Slovak girls lo Sunday coatume, which ooroprlaea beautifully embroidered sleeves, 
many vari coloured ribbons, and three aprons. High Wellington boots are worn, 
though they arc discarded on week-days, when all the girls work in the fields 
Photo h A IV.CutUr* 
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The Primrose 
Path 


TUngt which 
Hdd w Bceh 


By 

Ck H. GIIUUI 


You have wondered, sometimes, why 
the long drag up this rather perplexing 
hill of life is so exhausting. It has 
troubled me, too. I have often wished 
I could find some quiet old-world inn 
on this dusty road where I could call 
for refreshment, and, taking my fill 
from the cup, be thankful for the rest 
for my wear>' soul. There seems so 
little time, nowadays, for quiet con- 
templation of the position in wliich 
we find ourselves. The race for 
supremacy is fast and furious. 

Ever and anon there rises in the mind the picture of 
that wayside hostelry. It is well up the hill. A quiet, 
whitewashed httle place; everything as clean as possible. 
Roses chng to the front, and there is a thatch for roof. 
Hollyhocks wave gently in the breeze : and on that old 
seat outside you sit and ponder. It is the early peace 
of the evening ; the sun is preparing for rest after the 
day ’s work Below, you see the long, white, winding way 
up which you have toiled. Away in the distant scene a 
white wnnged ship is sailing homewards. Across the rich 
brown field nestles a cottage, and the thin blue smoke 
which comes from the little chimney pleases the eye. 

Shall you hastily finish your tardy refreshnicnt, and 
race for the town lights twinkling, and 
calhng as syrens of all sorts have a way of 
doing, many miles in the distant land.<cape ? • 

C>r shall you bide, in thi> place of peace, 
and think over the past trudge which tired 
you so much ? 

I find it always hard to make the deci.sion. 

All of us are curious complex creatures, 
and we make ourselve.s more so Ixjcausc we 
cannot, or wull not, face these misty thoughts 
simply. There is good and bad in most of 
us. But there always seems an unknown 
third person, who has the power to say yes 
to this, or no to that, but on whom you can 
never absolutely rely. I*’ir.>t it is this way, 
then it is that : virtue — evil ; evil — virtue 
And the struggle to do the right thing makes 
of life so weary a task 

But does it ? 

If you think about it, just a httle every 
now' and then, you will discover a new 
vista. 

So let us decide to stay at that delectable 
Inn of Rest for one night, at least 1 here 
IS a wonderful old raftered room under the 
eaves. Sheets smell sweet of sun and sea 
and air. The evening hour will bring you ' ^ 

many sounds of silent music as you lay your 
tired head on that soft pillow. 

But before you go up the stairs that 
have borne the tread of many feet for long, long years, 
look back over that stretch of white dusty road, miles and 
miles in length, and see if from it you may not gather 
to yourself something which will help you avoid the hard 
ways of the road on which you still have to make your 
way ere you reach the end of your pilgrimage. 


A tone it but ft UlUft thiftf. 

And y«l whftt joy it it to tinyl 
In honrt of toU it givit mo sott. 
And wkon ftt I loaf for rot! } 
Wlion eowt cmao Iwmo nloac 
iImi bnrt. 

And in tbo fdid I boor tbo b^ 
At nifbt, tbo tbopbord* bordt bk 


1 ttny my tony, ond oil it woU. 

Pai’i. Laurckcb Dunbar. 


Think about it carefully — and kindly. 
These places of rest do not, for some 
reason or another — I expect it is be- 
cause we are not earnest enough in 
our seeking— come to us easily. And 
how delicious they are. We work 
hard enough, and furiously enough, 
and ruthlessly enough for the things 
that we feel make this transitory life 
worth living : but we do not seem 
quite so enthusiastic about spiritual 
things as we sometimes wish we 
were. 

1 know' there comes the thought : Yes, that was a 
hard travail ; but it is done. So I need not worry. 

Bui listen. Yours has been the experience. F/ash 
tt down to others who are just starting. To give is a 
touch of Heaven. And it is the first drop of crystal 
water that lays the dust of the next part of your journey. 
We have no right to refuse this responsibility. Some- 
times fear rushes over me in hot threatening spasms 
when the thought comes that I have missed many 
heaven-sent opportunities of giving generous help to 
some w'andering soul in the marshes. This is the sin 
of omission, and 1 wonder if this negative attitude is 
not as mistaken ius positue and deliberate wrong doing. 

To say to yourself that it is nothing to you 
IS an erroneous decision. 

One real fact should be always in front 
of us : that while we are individuals, w'ith 
sepal ate entities, working out each in liis own 
understanding, and his own way, the 
salvation of existence, we are but 
human electrons of a great, marvel- 
lous, immeasurable whole. Hence 
our deep responsibility. Conscious- 
ness was bestowed upon us, and it 
IS a mightv and an amazing thing. 
If we defy our duty, w'e cire waging 
a war which can have only one un- 
happy ending. Ihe spirit is kind, 
but It is inexorable. 

This IS one of those little things 
wdiich hold us back. I describe it as 
little because the acceptance of it is 
so simple, ^'et it is encompa.ssccl 
with far-reaching influences for good. 
We do not like to take upon our 
shoulders the troubles of those who 
do not belong to us. We do not like 
to interfere. It is no concern of 
ours. But that unspoken word might 
have saved a great sorrow had it 
been spoken, it need not complicate 
us ; it is not a hard task. V'icw'ed 
ami weighed wisely and with good 
sense, it may bring a cruse of hap- 
pines.s than which there is nothing 
richer. 

It is our lot— and we make this 
lot heavier in our apprehension than 
we need— to have our fill of those 




Th« Prlmrou Path 


irritations which tend to prevent our in- 
heritance of a sublime condition of mind. 
Somehow, it is easier to be blind than to 
have bright and glowing sight. You have, 
now and again, come across someone whose 
eyes shine with the radiance of the Throne. 
It seems as though the angel of goodness 
and purity had touched them with the 
salve of love. Stephen’s eyes w'ere so 
when the stones beat the iife of this 
world from him. It is the inner light. 
It comes from the spring of faith, from 
the joy of giving, the surrendering of 
self, the triumph over materialism, the 
dominant note of conquering by losing 
If the world is won, what does it profit 
us ? I^'or the time being, a great deal ; 
for Eternity, nothing. There are no 
paeans of gladness in the spiritual realm, 
to which we really belong, at this earthly 
success. Yet it is on tliis earth that 
those tilings which count for us a credit, 
a golden harvest of reward, must be 
battled for, and won ; won, though the 
scars are many ; won, though the heart 
comes nigh to breaking. 

There is temper ; there is impatience ; 
there is jealously ; there is covetousness ; 
there is discontent ; there is false pride ; 
there is hate ; there is imcharitabiencss. 
These are the things, the litt!e things, 
but big in our own making, which liold 
us back, far back, from the perfect hlo 

All these need not lx* added unto us. 

'I'hey are possessions of no value ; they 
bring us nothing of lasting value, but 
they are always so ready to claim ac- 
quaintance with the slightest encourage- 
ment, and w'itlumt the slightest hesitation. 
Life in the world is so perplexing, and 
evil is so insidious and disingenuous, that 
very little elTort is necessary to make 
friends of those .stiflers of the .soul. 

I wonder how- that little catalogue of 



traducers that I have just set before 
you should be graded. Let me try to 
make them into a ladder — a crescendo of 
passion — 


False Pride. 
Impatience. 
Jealousy. 
Temper. 


Discontent. 

I Jnehari tableness. 

Covetousness. 

Hate. 


They are all entitled to capitals, because 
they are such important possessions of 
most of us. It seems that their leasehold 
has long since l^en converted into free- 
hold — and they thrive. It behoves us to 
examine ourselves under the microscope ; 
to probe to the bc nc, and without stint 
or fear ; to cut even the bone away. If 
the gangrene of these sins once gets a real 
solid hold, there is no knife which can 
remove it. Death is our inheritance. But 
none of us is so far gone in this moral 
disintegration that an operation will be 
of no avail It is no use going to the 
wall of lamentation, and, casting away 
the shoes, make much lamentation. Wail- 
ing makes it all worse. No. Go and 
bathe in Jordan. Face yourself. Desenbe 
yourself to yourself as you are. Tiider- 
stand yourself. Don’t be pharisaical ; 
realise you arc a sinner. And, having 
analysed yourself at your own table of 
penitence, having convinced yourself that 
there is nothing very much worth wlule 
witliin you, having performed a spintual 
ablution, get into the light of the Christ, 
and map out the new course. 

It is worth it ; worth it for the con- 
tentment which follows in sequence ; 
worth it for the world of sunsliine that 
it brings to others ; worth it for the 
warmth it brings to you; worth it for its 
ow n sake. 

Tliis is the beginning of the Primrose 
Path. 


Thm nmjmx to hit Vlollau 

I place you upon my heart, and I rc.st my chin on you. 
And thus I make known 
To you, alone, 

The thing I would have you do. 

My hand on the bow', and the bow on your strings ; 

that’s the way, 

Little listening mate, 

I communicate 

The thing I would have you say. 

Is it I who speak ? Is it you ? Ah, w ho shall determine 
this thing ? 

The restless heart of a wind-swept tree 
Is throbbing in you ; is thrilling in me. 

And which of us calls, not a creature knows. 

For there’s tang of the salt sea wind that blows ; 

A lover’s balm, and a lover’s woes ; 

And the saintly soul of a rain-washed rose ; — 

In the song I would have you sing. 


I can do what I wall with you ? Can I ? Not quite, 
Not ever. 

Shall I chide with you ? 

Nay I’ll hide wath you. 

And none shall quite know us. No. Never / 

Thm Violin to tho Flayor. 

O master, it is true that here in me 
Are garnered centuries of wind and sea. 

For I into iny listening lieing took 

An inv^entory of swTCt things : The look 

Of flowers at dawm ; the sough of moonlit firs ; 

Dim shining dews, when first the glad spring stirs ; 
The slow uncurling fern ; the mating pollen’s kiss. 
Within me I have treasured up all this. 

All this, and more, is mine. Yes, wholly me. 

Yet, master, I were dumb . . . apart from thee. 

Fay Inchfawn. 
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A Sheaf of . . m. 

Poems mcmrAwm 


WMr and Taar. 

'* We have this treasure in a fragile vase of clay ; tliat 
the exceeding greatness of the power may be seen to be 
of God, and not to originate in us.” — 2 Cor. iv. 7 (Wey- 
mouth's Trans.) . 

One step too far, this way or that ; 

A sleepless night ; 

A headache ; or some extra cleaning ; 

A trivial worry, overleaning 
A fancied slight. 

Such little things as these are, fret and tear 
The fragile casket that my soul must wear. 

Yes, progress in the life of faith is slow. 

This makes me wonder whv 
My body is so easily laid by. 

Why, when the Will seems resolute and straight 
Should nerves respond to evil temper so ? 

Whv do I wish to say the tilings I hate ? 

How should wet footmarks, or a rug awry 
Disturb my peace, and put me out of tune ? 

I marvel that 1 am remoxed so soon ! 

Yet dimly I can sec 

How, holding and possessing such a Treasure 
(The knowledge of Him), I might easily 
Forget my limitations in the pleasure 
Of seeking to illuminate the lost . 

But weary, tempest -tossed, 

Hard-pre.ssed, perplexed, and tried : 

It must be manifest to all about me 
That all my ” works ” were nothing, Lord, without 
Thee. 

” A fragile vase of clay ” ! 

W’cll, this being so, I pray 

That it be not too hard for God to press 

It into comeliness 

And not too thick 

For Him to glimmer through it, sure and quick. 
Because, if through such clay He w ill consent to shine. 
The glor>' must be His ; the gladness mine. 

Thm ruttliig. 

How I had longed for this ’ 

The very thought was bliss. 

I wakened every day 
Hopeful and gay. 

And wxnt to l)ed at night 
So glad the lagging hours had taken flight 
And brought me nearer to my fond endeavour 
To leave the little inconvenient house for ever. 

The great day came. 

Stripped, each familiar wall. 

Empty the narrow hall. 

The household gods departed, ex'ery one. 

And, just at set of sun. 

As the March sky caught flame, 

I stood outside and shut the battered door 

For the last time. . . . No . . . suddenly, once more 

1 opened it, and went 

Back through the rooms in strange bewilderment. 


Yes, sadly, doubtfully, 

1 halted there, half-fearful (holding tight 
A book, a picture, and a cooking-pan 
That somehow had escaped the moving van). 

For, what if, after all, 

I should be leaving here some precious thing. 

That money could not buy, nor longing bring ? 

What if some gentle sprite 

Of joy or hope or quiet happiness 

Were lingering in the little house to-night ? 

1 he little draughty house ? . . . W'ith laggard feet 
I shut the door and started up the street. 

And so, with tearful eyes, I came in sight 
Of the new homestead, and 1 quickened pace ; 

For at the gate I saw^ a w'ell-loved face. 

Then strong hands took my burdens ; so 1 went 
Fp the stone steps in dreamy wonderment. 

For every window* showed a friendly light, 

W'hich told mt' wall and floor 

W’ere garnished with the old familiar store 

Of household stuffs, all gleaming wondrous bright. 

And, suddenly, 

Loud footsteps clattered . . . out they ran to me 
W^ith : ” Mother ! Mother's coming ! ” {What a din !) 
And little loving fingers drew me m. 

Wliat a Mara 
Man SaiO. 

Do you keep your temper with poor John 
W’hen, thoughtlessly, he puts the bonfire on 
Beneath your snowy linen on the line ? 

And when he cuts a tree down that you prize 
To make the garden fairer in your eyes. 

Do you grieve, or say ; ” Ah, splendid ! That looks 
fine ” ? 

Anti say it till you mean it, through and through ? 
You’re a Woman if you do. 

Then, can you peel an apple, bake a pic. 

Or wa.sh >our pots and pans without a sigh ? 

Can you scrub your .sink, and never stop to think 
You lose .somewhat of dignity thereby ? 

W’hat ? Can you put aside housewifely skill 
And leave a dusty room ungarnished still. 

While you go out to visit some sick man ? 

You're a W^oman if you can. 

And when all night kind sleep has passed you by, 
W'hile baby's cough has .set your nerves awry, 

It takes some grit to smile in John’s long face ; 

And more, to tend the young.stcrs with good grace ; 
And most, to make your eyes dance joyfully 
lliat none shall guess how stormy-set your sky. 
You’re a Woman if you try. 

And can you keep your spirit calm — yes, happy— 
When Jane seems glum, or else is short and snappy ? 
Touched by such things, a woman needs must be, 
But you can keep a little corner free 
To cultivate rare seedlings ? Herb of Grace 
Will spread, and Gentleness will grow apace. 

Oh, cherish them. For if you rear such stuff 
You're a Woman right enough I 
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'W • 


few months ago 
1 wrote in the 
Editor’s Page ” on 
the importance of 
eliminating hate 
from our daily lives 
if the world is to 
recover any measure 
of real peace and 
stability. 

It is useless to 
hope that some 
great leader will 
arise and set the 
world right. What 
is needed is 
steady effort on 
the part of each 
individual. 

And because 
everyone can do 
^ omething tow ards 
re-establisliing sane 
and healthy con- 
ditions of life, I w ant 
to indicate yet an- 
other direction in 
wluch it is possible 
for eacli and all to 
render definile ser- 
vice to humanity as 
a whole 


Jl^t the present mo- 
ment we are suf- 
fering from a deluge 
of useless theories 
and suggestions, and 
recipes for re-organ- 
ising the world in general, and our own nation in par- 
ticular. Some of these are merely freakish ; others 
are either insane or dangerously unhealthy — but in any 
case they are invanably labelled new' ” ideas, and 
those who put them forward are apt to assure us that 
here is the one great panacea for the ills of the present 
time. 

Ideas that are really new’ are welcomed by most of us ; 
and even though w'e may not endorse all of them whole- 
heartedly, fresh ideas are always entitled to eveiy^ con- 
sideration. If no one ever thought, said, or did anything 
that w’as new, the world would indeed be a dull place ! 
We need new’ ideas badly, and never more so than to-day. 
Hut, unfortunately, many of the .so-called new’ ideas that 
<ire being pressed upon weary, yet trustful humanity 
at the moment, are anytliing but new ; they are older 
than civdi.sation, and w’eie ffourishing gaily when man 
w'as a primitive savage. We do not need to have them 
re-introduced at tliis stage of the world’s career ! 

These new ideas and theories appear in many forms and 
guises. Sometimes the}^ are served out to us in subtle 
hints and inuendoes ; at other times they are given the 
boldest publicity by that section of the less reputable 
press that specialises in sensationalism and nastiness ; 
or we ffnd them embedded in a book or a play 




m.- 


HEK MAjrSTY THF QUEEN AT THF BRITISH 
HUSniAI I OR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


which, we are as- 
sured, everybody is 
eagerly discussing. 
And thus, in one 
way or another, the 
seeds of strange sug- 
gestiveness are sown 
in our minds ; and 
unless we are fairly 
alert to notice that 
they are poisonous 
seeds, and rout them 
out immediately, 
they may do real 
damage to our souls 
before we are aw are 
of it. 


Jt is not possible 
to name these 
*’ncw ” ideas in de- 
tail ; but certain 
characteristics are 
common to them 
all, and it is with 
these characten sties 
that we are really 
concerned. 

For instance, in 
most cases there is 
a disposition to kick 
down all the good 
work of the past ; to 
belittle the achieve- 
ments of other gene- 
rations ; to regard 
as worthless the 
painstaking efforts 
of the men and 
women who laid the foundations ol civilisation, or added 
beauty to its superstructure. 

Then, again, these dangerous theories usually include 
a whole-hearted contempt for the virtues — the '* old- 
fashioned ” virtues we call them now', as though virtue 
went in and out of current use like earrings or large 
sleeves ! 

Another point of similarity lies in the way so many 
of these ideas are really notliing more than an exploita- 
tion of self at the expense of anyone and everyone else. 
And still more dangerous is the trait common to all of 
leaving God entirely out of every plan and calculation, 
and regarding the Bible as a worn-out historical docu- 
ment, which is merely of antiquarian interest to present- 
day intelligence. 


w® have all met these *' new’ ” ideas in one form or 
anotlicr. We know the girl who laughs at what 
oiu grandmothers called modesty, and assures us that 
reticence in manners, or conversation, or behaviour is 
quite out of date now’ — impossible, in fact, if a girl 
wishes to get on. 

Wc know the woman who thrusts herself in front of 
everyone else, shoving hither and tliither, snatching 
every' advantage to herself without the slightest concern 
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for those she tramples down in her progress, so long 
as she secures the best seat, the best position, the best 
bargain for herself, proclaiming the while that she has 
as good a nght to the best as anyone else. She scoffs 
at “ manner^*,” and assures you that if you don't stand 
up for yourself, no one will stand up for you. 

We also come fairly frequently across those who make 
money the critenon of worth ; people who measure 
everything by the cash standard, and who consider 
that a big income condones every sort of moral failing 
— from vulgarity to irrehgion 

Add to these the people who look upon ** work ** as 
an evil, or at best as a misfortune ; those who deny all 
obligation to serv e others , those who pour contempt on 
parental and every other 


stopping to count the advantage to oneself, to show 
respect for the elderly, to help those who are weak, to 
deny oneself for the benefit of others, to subordinate one's 
own desires to those of some one else, to hold on and 
carry on in the face of difficulty and disappointment, to 
determine to do the very best one at all costs— -all 
this calls for character, courage, will power, and that 
intangible attribute we call “ vision." And these are 
the very qualities that are lacking in the persons who 
are seeking to turn the morals of the universe topsy- 
turvy. Being incapable of " living greatly " themselves, 
they seem anxious that no one else shall rise to any 
spiritual height. 

And because the road that runs down hill is invariably 
much easier to travel than 


type of authority ; those 
who consider a restless pur- 
suit of excitement the acme 
of livmg, and the quiet per- 
formance of one’s everv'day 
duties as the quintessence of 
d Illness , those v\ho regard 
thorough, conscientious work 
as stupid waste of time unless 
it produces an immediate 
cash return — in fact add all 
those who are indifferent to 
the lews of (iod as set forth 
in the Bible, and openly 
i q)jx)sed to everything calling 
fur self-restraint, self-sacri- 
fice, and liisintcrcstcd i>er- 
sonal effort on btdialf of 
otlier'^, and you vmII get a 
general idea of a large class 
of pt‘oplewho are preventing 
the world regaining spmtual 
health, and keeping it m a 
state of cluios 

Jt is worth noting, tliat the 
indiv'iduals who promul- 
g.ite these anarchical ideas 
are neither brilliant nor im- 
portant , as a rule they are 
ciinoii-.ly lacking in both 
mental and moral fibre In- 
deed. it IS because they have 
neither brain j)ow er nor force 
of will sufficient to enable 
them to hold their own in 
a v\orld of conscientious 
workers, that they try to 
establish new' standards — 
low ideaK, easy methods of 
shufflmg through life, the 
banisliment of all personal 
obligations, and a code of 
morals that makes no de- 
mands on them whatever in 
the way of un.sclfislmess or 
a striving after good 

To be sincerely anxious for 
the w'elfare and liappincss of 
others, to work hard for the 
sake of working, without 



the path that climbs a steep, 
those w'ho proclaim that 
man is no longer subject to 
any god but his own desires, 
and need pay regard to no 
one but liimself, find many 
follow'ers. To the young and 
inexjierienced, it seems such 
a simple solution of life's 
problems to say that our 
own individual wishes are 
all that really matter ! The 
younger generation arc too 
inexpcnenced and have seen 
too little of life, to compre- 
hend that no one lives unto 
himself alone. Neither do 
they realise that in a very 
short liile these mad theo- 
ries, with those who preach 
them, will liave passed into 
tliat vast limbo wliich swal- 
low s up m utter forgetfulness 
the " l^seless Things that No 
One Wants." 

To -day the wcdl-beingof the 
world lies mainly in the 
hands of those who are will- 
ing to do the duty that lies 
nearest to them, working in 
a quiet, steady, conscientious 
way, with one aim ever be- 
fore them, namely, to love 
(jod and keep His command- 
ments. And the girl or 
woman who can bring sound 
commonsensc and sane ideas 
to bear on her daily round — 
whether it be in the home 
or in the outside world of 
workers - is one of the 
nation's most valuable 
assets. 

We need women who can 
think for themselves, and 
think sensibly ; who are not 
dazzled by show, or un- 
balanced by the sight of 
other people's glittering tin- 
sel. We need women with 
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brains who can see 
the frothiness and 
real poverty of the 
life that is spent in 
displaying wealth, 
or parading mate- 
rial possessions; 
who realise the 
stalcness and empti- 
ness that inevitably 
follow when once 
the novelty of the 
display wears off. 

We need thought- 
ful w’omen with a 
knowledge of spirit- 
ual and natural 
laws, who can fore- 
see the appalling 
conditions tliat 
would arise were 
humanity to be 
given over to self- 
interest, self-seeking, and self-indulgence ; women who 
will strive with all their power to live up to nobler 
ideals and demonstrate their beauty. 

And wc need women of prayer and steadfast faith, 
who live near to Christ, and who know that His law's 
are the only laws that are possible for humanity ; and 
that Jiny deviation from these means wholesale disaster. 

Do not think that l)ecause w'e hear so much in these 
unsteady times of horrors, and crime, and callousness, 
and foolishness tliat the world is composed of nothing 
else. There are millions of men and women to-dav who 
are quietly, patiently and unfalteringh taking up the 
work God has set before them, and doing that work to 
the best of their ability with a constant prater in their 
hearts that He will use them in whatever way He sees 
fit, for His own glory. There are millions who long for 
Christ's rule to be the only rule on earth — who would 
gladly sacrifice anj’tliing, everything for His sake, 
('hrist's followers are a goodly company — never forget 
this ! Their number no man can tell- all we do know’ 
is that they are stronger tluin the powers of evil, and in 
the end they will prevail. But they work without noise, 
as a rule ; there is no beating of drums or blaring of 
trumpets w'hen they take up the daily task, or face trial 
and disappointment bravely because He has appointed 
them to it. Real growth and true progress is seldom 
accompanied by noise. It is the quack or the impostor 
who lias to shout to draw' attention to himself. And 
to-day we hear more of these than wc do of the workers 
who are rfeally hastening the time when the earth will 
be restored to something like health and order. 

Here is your task then, if you are anxious to cfft^ct 
something. 

Do the very next piece of work that is waiting at 
your hand. The world is strewn witli pieces of work 
that no one seems to consider it their province to 
execute ; therefore, clear up as you go along. None of 
us can put the whole earth straight ; but we can each 
do something to help tidy up our own little comer. 


lyfake it part of 
your daily cam- 
paign to subordin- 
ate self and pay 
special heed to the 
preferences of 
others. This means, 
among other things, 
the re-cultivation of 
good manners, 
w'hich have been 
sadly in abeyance of 
late years ! It also 
includes deference to 
those in authority ; 
and most certainly 
it means striving to 
follow in the foot- 
steps of the One 
Who came not to 
be mimstered unto, 
but to minister. 

JIJo not let yourself be led away by every new doctrine 
that is proclaimed, no matter how convincing the 
speaker may be, and no matter how many other people 
may be taking up the idea with fervour. First of all 
use your own common -sense and examine the idea from 
a practical point of view'. If your own sensible judg- 
ment convinces you that it is a good and useful doctrine, 
then by all means go further with it , but if your natn e 
intelligence tells you privately that it is really and truly 
a silly or impracticable or worthless idea that is being 
put forward — don’t waste your time or your energy 
on it. 

I’he world is positively hungry lor people with common- 
sense, well-balanced judgment, and a sane outlo(»k. 
Such people are of more value to the community at the 
moment than a genius if that genius be erratic, over- 
wrought or unreliable. 

Cultivate and exercise common -sense, and you v\ill 
be helping the world to regain its health in no small 
measure ; and if to this you can add a sense of 
humour, you will be a positive boon to your day and 
generation. 

J^astly- and this is the most important of all — have 
nothing to do with any theories or schemes or plans 
for reconstruction that are in anyway contrary’ to God’s 
teaching in the Bible. Men liave tried again and again 
(as students of liistory know) to abolish the great laws 
for living as laid down in God's Word, substituting 
other ideas and different teaching— but failure has 
always follow ed . There is no’ other text • book that teaches 
us how to live so as to make life endurable and happy, 
apart from the Bible. Those who would give us ^ome- 
tliing contrary’ to this have no solution of the present 
troubles, and no hope for the future. Only by returning 
to God’s Word, and endeavouring to follow His com- 
mands, can we ever find the way to peace and happiness 
and restful living that is the desire of every nation 
to-day. 
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By A WOMAB OF 
TBB WOBU> 


The Value of A Quality that Utts 

its Fosseaser late 

Personality mmimio. 


What is personality ? Why do some 
individuals stand out clear and dis- 
tinguished from the rest of mankind, 
and why do we regard others as 
mere components of a general mass ? 
How is it that here and there is one 
^^ho follows out an original course, 
while others alway find their excuse 
for being even as all the rest in the 
spirit which saj's eveiy body’s doing 
it,” whether it is placing ping-pong 
or having their hair ” bobbed.” 

Tenn^TSon has spoken of the 
” abyssmal depths of personality ” 
as one of the mysteries that are bare before God. The 
exponents of that new and nebulous cult of psycho- 
analysis are tiying to teacli us the underlpng causes 
of our actions , and the philosoj^hers have for many 
generations instilled into us that ” the greatest thing of 
the world is for a man to know how to be his own.” 

Withal, we are no nearer to what the elusive, evasive 
quality is in itself. A woman may be conscious that 
she is both \ ain and timid, and the psycho-analysts may 
explain in very long words that in vanity she may be 
trusting to appeal for protection A man can be fully 
assured of liis masterful instincts. Yet in neither case 
IS there any guidance as to how either the quality of 
attractive dependence or dominating power can be 
directed either to happiness or welfare. 

Oblitermting Individ uAlity. 

Tlie idea of personality in those we meet will, however, 
abide when the peculiar type of Ix'aiity or the aggressive 
self asserlion have faded out of mind. One recalls a 
charm of manner, a gracious welcome, the right and 
spontaneous allu.sion to one’s own work or interests, that 
come only from those who do not treat their fellows 
as a mere crowd. With it, too, will probably be associated 
some detail as to dress or surroundings that could have 
belonged to no one else. 

On the other hand are those who seem to want to 
destroy anything that would difierentiate them from 
their fellows These arc they wlio follow any fasliion 
adopted by the rest. No matter wliat are their own 
proportions, if skirts are short the>' wear them ; equally, 
if nature has endowed them with ample facial features, 
they will put on the smallest and hardest of round toques. 
They read the same papers as the other folk in theii 
^street ; they join with their neighbours in grumbling 
at the butcher’s or the green grocers prices ; and avoid 
to the uttermost any tin n king on their own account as 
to whether they agree with their daily journal, or any 
effort as to ascertaining whether there may be trades- 
{)eoj)lc who are offering cheaper commodities in another 
district. 

From their standpoint, it is " peruliar ” or ” odd ” to 
wear gowns or hats that are not upon the conventional 
lines of the moment. If everyone else in the social 
circle has an "At Home” day, it is sometliing quite 
startling to ask a few friends to supper at intervals. 
And it IS jKxsitively reprehen.sible to go to the markets 
and come home with bulging bags and packed baskets. 
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Even the war has not wholly effaced that curious idea 
that prestige is in some way associated with canying 
parcels. 

Ert « b lia hi ng Ob«*« Ovm 
Stedard. 

” Such as we especially, who live a private life not 
exposed to any gaze but our own, ought in our hearts to 
establish a touchstone, and there to touch our deeds 
and try our actions, and now cherish and now chastise 
ourselves. I have my own laws and tribunal, to judge 
of me whither 1 address myself more than an)rwhere 
else. . . . None but yourself knows rightly whether you 
be demiss and cruel or loyal and devout. CXhers seo 
you not, but guess you by uncertain conjectures. The> 
see not so much your nature as your art. Adhere noi 
then to their opinion, but hold unto your owm.” 

Thus, Montaigne, shrew'dest and most worldly-wise ol 
monitors. And it is profoundly true that each one ol 
us can thus establish a standard by which to impress a 
sense of a personality, clear and outstanding, upon others 

There are those to whom men and women turn 
instinctively for sympathy when the world has been 
unkind or misfortune has struck a cruel blow. Others, 
we know, to whom we go when a robust common -sense 
view' seems what w'lll be most helpful. Some there 
are who, through suffering themselves, have acquired 
priceless gifts of consolation ; yet, again, we meet happv 
souls possessed of the sense of humour w'ho can present 
a situation from its unexpected and perhaps ludicrous 
aspect with valuable beanng. 

But it is not from the dull, colourless, commonplace 
nonentity that we look for such attributes. If they 
ever possessed the qualities that could have been 
exercised and developed in such directions, they have 
permitted them to lie dormant. They go in fear of 
what people may say. should they venture outside the 
narrow lines in which they have set themselves to walk. 

Strikinc Out m 
New Line. 

Half a century ago the world was surprised when 
girls wanted to go to the University, to enter the medicai 
profession, to go through the very real hard work that 
it meant in the 'seventies and 'eighties to train as nurses. 
It was the personality of the women which enabled them 
to break away from the limitations that would have 
kept them to being governesses or companions, or within 
the often monotonous routine of home duties in days 
when efficient domestic service was far more easily 
procured than it is now. 

Carry your thoughts on to the days of the war. Every 
woman thought she was destined by nature and the 
social order to be commandant of a Red Cross hospital. 
When the auxiliary uniformed services of women 
became a necessity, we saw many portraits of, and heard 
much of ladies upon whom posts of high responsibility 
had been conferred. But you might mention four-fifths 
of those names to-day in any average assemblage of well- 
read, cultivated people and they would not be recognised. 
As to the minority who are not forgotten, they were 
women of marked characteristics, and they did their 
work in the way that they felt convinced would give 
the right results. 
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Then 
one 
turns 
to the 
h u n - 
dreds of 
novels and 
the hundreds 
of pictures 
turned out an- 
nually. They arc 
just reflections of 
what lias been writ- 
ten and painted many 
limes. From George 
Eliot to Jean Ingelow 
is a long step ; Rosa Bon- 
heur and Lady Butler, on 
the other hand, have quali- 
ties of strength and vigour in 
common. But each had in her 
something to express that no one 
else could have recorded, either 
upon paper or canvas, and for that 
reason each makes her own appeal. 

To come down to less exalted voca- 
tions, arc there not the milliners, the 
dressmakers, the fancy workers, who can 
^ take the same materials as others are using, 
and who can give them just a note of origin- 
ality that commends them to the discerning 
taste It has been precisely that personal touch 
that has made the leaders of the famous houses 
moment both here and in Paris. 



The Exercise of a 
Mentalitf. 

Merc self-assertiveness is not personality. No amount 
of advertisement, direct or indirect, can make a man 
or woman other than he or she is. When the astute 
lYess agent and photographer can no longer secure 
ft'clame for their subject, and another one more pushful 
still has come into the limelight, there will be complete 
forgetfulness on the part of the public of all and any 
who has failed to reach the indefinable mark. 

It has been rather cynically said that it is better to 
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be slightly disagreeable than altogether insignificant. 
Certainly, one could point to more tlian one volume of 
reminiscences, from Creevy down to our own time, in 
which the manifest envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, point to a personality that is wholly 
unpleasing. The mentality has assuredly asserted itself, 
but perhaps it would have been wiser to liave remained 
undistinguished. 

Again, it will not be by extravagances or eccentricities 
that any one will mount to an enduring pedestal. 
These may call attention to the effort of self-assertion, 
but in a short time they will merely be regarded as a 
rather irntating method of claiming advertisement. 
Most of us can appraise the purpose of statements as to 
bed -rooms hung with black, or amber necklets that are 
talismans, or the daily eurythmic exercises taken at 
sunrise, or a diet into which carnation petals enter at 
their true worth, and wonder wdiat the lYess agents 
salary is over them. 

Others hope that by their much speaking on public 
platforms they will^ impress a sense of their own 
importance upon the world. Unhapjiy audiences called 
upon to listen to resolutions proposed with all the 
redundancies that platitude can achieve, wish that the 
task had been entrusted to someone less convinced of 
their own self -.satisfaction. 

Many are barely conscious of their own powders of 
impres.sing others, or of the grace and dignit} that always 
seems to surround them. Their actions are so gentle, 
so spontaneously natural to them.selves, that they arc 
fulfilled without taking thought. In other instances there 
comes a realisation of responsibility as to the example 
they are holding up, and tlus, perhaps, is especially felt 
by older women in respect of their influence over girls. 
For personality, no less than great oratory, is a compelling 
force for good or for ill, and is not to be lightly or 
carelessly used 

To those who know’ they have it, there can come a 
source of strength in the detachment— the aloofness 
even — from what is petty and unworthy. They know 
their own strength in joy or sorrow’, and more than 
any can say — 

“Not in the clamour of the crowded street. 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng. 
Hut in ourselves are triumphs or defeat.” 


*Ti8 this the Master Needs 

So many great men die and leave a name 

\Vorld-kno\vn, world-praiM'd, for some grand meed of learning : 
They spend long yeais of toil and labour earning 
Right to a place in some front rank of hinie, 

While others plod unseen, unheard, and do 

The humdrum tillage of some humdrum spot, 

'Jlie lowly spade-work of some .secret jilot, 

And make their commonplace ring nobly true. 

We cannot say this man or that does most ; 

We cannot judge whose work is great or small. 

In this great world of ours some tiny deeds 
May influence, inspire a countless host. 

And some resounding action useless fall I 

Let*s do our best: 'tis this the Master needs. 

Hilary Brown. 
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Tours Worth 
Taking 


nr.— CMtni fvmm ua 
thm CliatMux Cowitv]r 


Though France is our nearest neighbour across the 
Channel, very few holiday-makers at all realise the 
variety of interests that it presents. Already reference 
has b^n made in this series to the possibilities that the 
south of the country ohers in conjunction with a sea 
voyage to Marseilles, but after I^ris, there is little 
general knowledge of objectives. 

Normandy and Brittany before the war attracted a 
certain number, largely perhaps because those shores 
have some small plages at vhich bathing A\as good and 
accommodation reasonable ; while the joume}' by the 
South Western Railway’s boats via Southampton to 
St. Malo or Havre, or by those of the Brighton and 
South Coast line to Dieppe, was not costly. 

There are still many who wish to see something of the 
French ground on wliich the Great War was won. The 
fact that the King and Queen, in connection with their 
\'isit to Belgium, planned a pilgrimage of honour to those 
fields of eternal sacrifice and glory, will give an impetus 
to &iich desires. It is now a very simple matter to visit 
these scenes; Messrs. Cook, Ludgate Circu.s, have 
arranged a series of visits at inclusive rates for tra\el 
and hotel accommodation that begin as low as tlurteen 
guineas for seven days The journey is second-class 
throughout, it includes a glimpse of Pans and Wrsadles, 
and is almost like a return to the pre-war " personally 
conducted “ tnp. 

Much more comfortably planned is a five days’ \isit 
to the whole of the fighting front. The cost of this 
IS thirty guineas, but it is first-dass throughout, with 
private motor - cars Arras, with its Grande Place 
exactly as the Germans left it, that awful stretch of road 
from Menin to Ypres, Dickebosch, near which poison- 
gas was first used by the enemy ; N'lmy Ridge, where 
('anada posse.sscs her own stretch of soil on winch her 
gallant sons fought to the bitter end ; Lens, Neuville St. 
Vaast, Mont Kemmel, Souclie/ fiir where 


Maidnt a •fournajr 
br Air. 

There is now the possibility that makes its own appeal^ 
of reaching the French capital by aeroplane. Two 
services daily start from Croydon, and the passengers are 
conveyed there free of additional cost by motor-cars. 
The fares are six guineas for the single, or £12 for the 
return journey ; but it is advisable to secure places well 
in advance. There is not much thrill or excitement 
over such passage, though it w^ould be, of course, a wholly 
new experience to try it. 

Paris once reached, a field of choice widens out. A 
particularly favoured tour by Americans is that along the 
valley of the Ixiire, through Touraine and Anjou, and 
embracing what they conveniently describe as the 
“ Chateau Country."' The transatlantic millionaire 
often races through it in a liigh-powered automobile; 
but those who would study something of the gems of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the Renaissance 
penod. would prefer to do it in more leisurely w'ay. 

Starting from 
Orloans. 

Orleans is the best starting point, and its bridge over 
the nver is in itself a memory of imposing stone work. 
It lias close association w ith the earlier days of Joan of Arc, 
and in its side streets are many delightful old houses. 

Another place in which some days might well be 
sjxjiit is Blois, and from that the superb pile of Cliambord 
can be visited, while the chateau here will set every one 
reading of Catherine de Medici and her incursions into 
the occult, through w'hich she w'as able to exercise 
potent influences on uncultured minds. Outstanding 
events in French history have been enacted in tins 
strange little town, w^hich has been described as possessed 
of “ streets of staircases." 

Then onward, the traveller would go to Montri chard 


it once was), Peronne, and many more 
of the places whose names were so fa- 
miliar five, SIX, and seven \ear.s ago, 
may be .seen, before kindly Nature has 
quite obliterated shell-hole and crater, 
and new trees are growing in place of 
the ga‘mt and scarred trunks 

The details as to these lours, of such 
pathetic interest to many, are to be 
liad on application to Messrs. Cook, 
who will assist and ad\iJ-c should any 
deviations be desired. 

ChkumuM 

Cooatnr.** 

All the routes to Paris, whetlier Dover 
to Calai.s, Folkestone to Boulogne, or 
Newhaven to Dieppe — this latter being 
appreciably cheaper than the others, 
though the sea crossing is four and a 
lialf hours as compared with their one 
and a lialf hours— arc now' in full run- 
ning order with day and night services. 
Anl by the time tliat these lines are in 
prmt, fares may be somewliat reduced 
from the rates now in force. 
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and the beautiful pilcS of Chenonceaux, partly built on 
to the bridge crossing the tributary river Cher. It was a 
gift from Henri II. to the fair Diane de Poitiers — one of 
the outstanding figures of French romance. But it has 
also a wonderful tower, or keep, built on the side of the 
lull which dominates the little town, and under this have 
been burrowed out a number of galleries, which to this 
day are inhabited. 

Amboise again has a noble chateau, and its story is 
linked with the long tragedy of Huguenot penecutions- 
Indeed, the ironwork from which many of thei-c who 
were faithful unto death were ignominiously hanged 
may still be seen. It is all interesting country, laid out 
largely in fine vineyards, and in the district many of the 
landowners bear some of the noblest names of old France. 

Sprniil a F«w Days 
at Tours. 

At Tours itself a few days can well be spent. There 
are survivals of tw^clfth-ccntury architecture in many of 
its quaint streets, and it is yet a centre of learmng. 
NowTiere may one enjoy French cookery on a higher 
level, and it has, moreover, a series of good hotels. There 
are many delightful excursions to be made from it as 
a centre, but the whole of the way from here to Angers, 
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wliich would be perhaps the concluding stage, is filled 
with interest. Langres, for instance, can show' the oldest 
masonry work in France in the sturdy though ruined keep, 
which dates from gex), on to which wliat is still call^ 
the “new’" castle w'as built in the fifteenth century. 

At Clunon, the traveller will trace the influences of 
the English Plantagenet kings, for all this ground is as 
much linked up with English history as with that cf 
France. Here it was that the English Matilda married 
Geoffroi d 'Anjou, and thus gained the whole Province 
for her country. It was the inheritance he left her, 
when he i-et forth as a Crusader to become the titular 
King of Jeru.salem. 

And there is Fontevrault, where sleep the lion-hearted 
and his mother Eleanor. Cliinon claims respect, for in 
the great hall here, in 1429, Joan of Arc convinced 
Charles VH. that she w'ould lead his forces to victorj'^ 
against the English. Angers, full of artistic associations, 
would well culminate a very fascinating expedition. 

Fuller details as to means of communication betw'een the 
various centres may be learnt from the French Bureau of 
Touring, in the Haymarket, London, and the traveller to 
France gets still very high value in francs at the current 
rates of exchange, though this fluctuates from day to day 
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In my Walks 
Abroad 

Wlud Ey«ry Cook 
Knowa. 

As every cook knows, it is a more 
difficult matter to produce light flaky 
pastry in the hot weather than in the 
cool, since the ease with which the butter, 
lard, or margarine melts tends to produce 
a certain dampness which makes for 
heaxnness. Special provision against this 
contingency is made in the new rolling- 
pins of glass, which are provided with an 
open end so that one may slip into the 
hollow centre a few scraps of ice, which 
wnll serve to keep the pin beautifully 
cool during the pastry operations. The 
glass rolling - pins (of whose hygienic 
advantages I have already written) are 
made of a peculiarly thick stout type, 
so that I am inclined to believe that they 
are calculated to withstand a \cry fair 
amount of rough usage. In the twelve- 
inch length the rollers, with the cavity 
for ice, cost 45. 

No Moro Too 

Staiim. 

After all. it is the little annoyances 
tnat count. One may be able to with- 
stand a real blow from Fortune with 
unruffled mien, but when it comes to 
the matter of a clean table cloth that 
has to be relegated once more to the 
laundrj' on account of stains from an ill- 
constructed teapot. It IS often as much 
as one’s stoicism can tolerate. I have 
been experimenting of late with a non- 
drip teapot that pos.sesses a spout 
specially designed to avoid this really 
unnecessary nuisance. I have found it 
w'orthy of its name the “ Xcvva-dnp," 
for mv cloth has remained spotless under 
its ministrations. Moreover, it does not 
accumulate tea -leaves in its spout in the 
reprehensible manner common to many 
pots, but pours out its brew with com- 
mendable straightforwardness. It is 
made of Denby stoneware in a range of 
colours, and of sizes from a mere baby of 
a pot, which contains but a quarter of a 
pint. My pot, which is of pretty green, 
cost the sum of 3s. 2d., and makes the 
tea for the breakfast of four thirsty souls. 

AaodMT IjMiadry 
Saver. 

What with my non -drip teapot and 
my rubberised kitchen apron, I find that 
my laundry bills this summer are show- 
ing an appreciable decrease. Hither- 
to my housewifely excursions have paid 
their debt by means of aprons that 
I have allowed either to become wet or 
greasy, for those of us who are not too 
well trained in thLs connection can show 
ourselves woefully careless in the matter 
of handling pans and turning on gushing 
taps My Basilic " apron, however, 
after a light sponging, comes up smiling 
again, no matter to what usage 1 have 
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subjected it. It is proof not only against 
water, but against grease and heat as 
well, and I am pleased to think that it 
looks as smart as any that require 
laundering. Its price is 55. gd. And 
perhaps most important of all, it is 
quite free from rubbery odour. 

For tko Homo 
LoniMiry. 

So far I have been disinclined to 
recommend in these columns the “ many 
inventions " on the market for home 
1 lundering, since not alone has the price 
in most cases been such as the ordinary 
hou.sewife would feel little inclined to 
pay for what, after all, is more or less 
of an .experimental nature, but also 
because the machinery is. as a rule, of so 
complex and delicate a character that the 
very work of keeping it in proper con- 
dition represents a serious additional 
1 hour. But there has recently been 
placed on the market by a firm which 
has already won its spurs in connection 
with a cooker, a machine which seems to 
avoid both difficulties. Firstly, it prices 
itself at ^2 5s., a pleasant contrast with 
the many guineas set upon some of the 
more ambitious appliances. Secondly, 
its principle is a very simple one. The 
articles to be washed are placed in a 
container together with water and soap- 
powder, the gas-jet beneath being lit. 
As soon as the water becomes liot, the 
water with its lather of soap is gently 
drawn again and again through the 
clothes by rea.son of a new automatic 
process, the action being a very gentle 
one. so that no damage is done to the 
clothes. This method seems to me 
considerably more advantageous than 
the more complicated systems which, 
at greater expense, cause far more serious 
risk to the garments. Moreover, the more 
costly machines, I find, often call for a 
scullery or wash • house to thcm.selves, 
whereas the Sprite " is a small con- 
trivance which occupies but small space 
and requires no fixing. 

Tkv K«id«pAii. 

It was at an exhibition given by the 
Design and Industries Association (the 
institution that is doing such good work 
in reforming both manufacturers and 
public on matters of taste and of practi- 
cal utility) that I first made the acquaint- 
ance of the ingenious utensil that is at 
once a kettle and a saucepan. One can 
use it for either function, or can allow 
it to perform one at a time, according to 
one’s needs. In spite of its dual 
character, it is specially constructed so 
as to allow of being readily cleaned. Its 
price is 15s., a portion of which one 
would quickly save in the reduction of 
one’s gas bill. A pan that will boil one’s 
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water for the tea and cook one’s porridge 
at one and the same time is a real money- 
saver. Similarly one might warm one’s 
soup and cook one’s stew, for the 
particularly wide spout allows of broth 
being readily poured from it, 

BMiitir and tka 
Bath-room. 

I verily believe that the bath-room is 
the room in which I can least willingly 
tolerate shabbiness. I would fain have 
this temple of Hygeia kept spotless and 
fair, and certainly this ambition should 
not be difficult to achieve nowadays, 
when so many excellent and moderately- 
priced fixtures are sold for bath-room use 
in the white glazed enamel which neither 
chips nor discolours. Fittings of brass 
and of silver or nickel plate soon lose 
their smartness, I have discovered, 
under the influence of steam, afterwards 
necessitating much labour in the matter 
of metal polish. A towel -rail, measuring 
eighteen inches in length, and costing 
but 45. gd., is finished at either end witli 
a round disc, which is readily screwed 
on to the wall, while 2s. will buy a 
holder to take five tooth-brushes, and 
i^. 6d. a tumbler holder. Both these 
holders do away with those wet streaks 
that leave their mark on the paint of 
shelves and sills, while their pleasant 
whiteness adds materially to the appear- 
ance of the bath-room. A double hook 
by which to hang up one’s bath-gown 
costs but 15 . 3d. in the same material. 


1 am much attached to my dusting 
mop, but I must confess that when it 
comes to giving it its periodic wash my 
affection is apt to cool, for the process 
is a tiresome one. I have lately come 
across a splendid medium specially 
devised for cleansing these mops. Its 
price is 3d. a packet, and it does its work 
remarkably quickly and well, halving 
the labour that used to be connected 
with the business. 

A HuMhr 
lUeL 

Most of us have at some time experi- 
enced the annoyance of finding clean 
clothes marked by a dusty line on which 
they liave been hung to dry. The new 
Clothes Line Reel, priced at 3s., gets 
over this difficulty by providing itself 
with a dirt -proof case to wear when not 
in use. It is a very small and simple 
contrivance, this reel, taking up no room 
at all when not in action, but giving 
many yards of useful line when wanted 
It saves the provision of hangers and 
racks, and takes only a minute to pul 
into position when required. 



CdM-TIn. 


A new aluminium cake>tin possesses 
a feature that will appeal to all cooks 
who know how difficult a cake can prove 
to eject from its utensil. It is made 
in two pieces, a second bottom with 
perforations being provided so that the 
cake, when pressed upwards, stands on 
this to cool, no handling or shaking 
having to be brought to bear in order 
that it may be removed from the tin. 
The tin itself has a ring with a roll edge, 
which enables one to turn the cake round 
without burning one’s knuckles against 
the oven sides, while the tapering shape 
aids one in freeing it when cooked. 
The perforations are large enough to 
admit air during the cooling-down pro- 
cess, but not large enough to allow the 
cake mixture to escape. I-ightness and 
evenness in cooking is thus secured. 
Prices range from 3s. 9<f., according to 
size. 


D^vciopniMU in 
StainlnM Cntlnrr. 

Hitherto the drawback in regard to 
stainless cutlery has been the difficulty 
of sharpening its edge when the blade 
becomes dulled, the ordinary steel having 
left it scratched and spoilt its finish. A 
little nickel-plated contrivance on a 
base of polished wood has now l)oen 
put on the market which, by means 
of two diamond steel cutters in circular 
form, confers a fine edge on the stainless 
knife without in any way damaging it. 
The price of the sharpener is 35. 6rf. 

Another innovation in regard to stain- 
le,ss cutlery is the scimitar-shaped blade, 
which hitherto has only been supplied in 
the ordinary steel cutlery. This shape 
has always made a special appeal to me, 
not only because of its beautiful curv'e, 
but because it has great practical 
advantages, presenting a far longer 
cutting edge, and being simpler to 
manipulate when a difficult little joint 
has to be attacked, than the ordinary 
and not very beautiful oblong knife. 
The scimitar-shaped cutlery in stainless 
steel can be obtained with coloured as 
well as with ivory handles, those in green 
and in black being extremely effective. 

A Wov«n 
Quilt 

The question of bed covers which will 
not need to be laundered too frequently, 
and which will at the same time provide 
a note of fresh good colour in the room, 
is one not easy of solution. Hut I have 
recently come across some excellent 


woven covers of particularly good tones 
and designs at the moderate price of 
£i IS. So far, these are only made in the 
single-bed size, but I trust that later on 
the manufacturers may sec fit to produce 
them in the larger dimensions. The 
weave is a heavy one which discourages 
easy crumpling, while the depth of tint 
promises a reasonable immunity from 
soil. 

For tko Shoraton 
Pumlturo. 

When it is a matter of choosing covers 
for the period furniture, one often fails 
to give sufficient attention to the type 
of patterning in vogue in the era involved. 
Both Sheraton and Chippendale, for 
instance, were much addicted to the use 
of striped fabrics for their chairs and 
couches, so that you may rely on good 
results if your choice rests on a striped 
patterning in this connection. A firm 
that specialises in furnishing fabrics is, 
as the films express it, “ now featuring ” 
a closely-woven Sheraton tapestry in 
good striped colourings, w'hich are 
achieved by means of dyed yarns, not 
by a process of printing I^riced at 4s. 
a yard, this durable material is really 
good value. 

Economy and 
Embroidorioc. 

I used to deplore Ihe small leisure 
afforded by a busy life to the pursuit of 
fancy work, but having realised what 
charming embroideries are now to be 
secured at a reasonable cost, I have 
lx»comc more than reconciled to being 
obliged to achieve my embroidered 
runners and covers \dcanously. Having 
discovered at I2 a. 6 d. a runner measuring 
a yard and a half in length, and with 
border and ends beautifully w’orked on to 
its ground of holland, in blues, browns, 
and orange, I realise that I could have 
carried out the decoration myself neither 
so successfully nor so reasonably. The 
same sum buys an embroidered cushion 
case to match in the twenty-two-inch 
square size, while I learn that, at a pro- 
portionate cost, covers, chairbacks, and 
table “ sashes,” as they are now dubbed, 
can be carried out to suit one's own 
measurements. By selecting one’s own 
tints one thus secures all the advantages 
of individual work without its attendant 
labour 

Curtains to 
Match. 

This holland crash creates a cool 
fresh note in the summery weather, as 
well as one which is adaptable to any 
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walls or carpets. Thus, one is pleased to 
find under the same roof as the em- 
broideries, long curtains of the same 
natural tone, embroidered along the side 
and base in soft colourings, outlined in a 
black wool which throws their richness 
into welcome prominence. Moreover, 
these curtains have been given a softness 
of finish which one does not usually 
connect with this fabric, the crash 
hanging in nice round folds, quite devoid 
of stiffness. Complete with hooks and 
rings, these curtains arc priced at los. 
a pair. 

Coleiirud 

Madrmc. 

Very practical, as well as very decora- 
tive, are the long curtains of coloured 
Madras muslin, which for summer use 
provide such a welcome change to the 
heavier hangings of the colder weather 
Particularly good in colour, and hanging 
well on account of its deep dado of hand- 
some design, is a certain ” Stanton ” 
curtain of sapphire blue ground, 
patterned in blue, brown, and green, a 
curtain which is calculated to see the 
season through without needing to visit 
the cleaner’s in the meantime. In the 
three-yard length its price is the same as 
that of the ” Pentland,” which is woven 
on a black ground with stripings of 
cream, varied with clumps of blossoms, 
and their leaves in pinks, greys, and 
greens. Sixty-nine shillings is the price 
set on the head of each pair. 

Tka 

CurUun. 

How pleasant and how rare it is for 
the thing one prefers to happen to be at 
the same time the cheapest. This is the 
case with the hem-stitched book muslin, 
which, to my mind, is the prettiest, 
daintiest material for brise-bises that one 
can possibly display at one’s windows. 
In the fifty-two inch width, with a 
border on one side, one can now buy this 
muslin at 2S. ^d. a yard, while bordered 
on both sides its price is just threepence 
more, the hem-stitching in each case 
measuring four inches in width. 

Book muslin with a goffered frill runs 
its hem-stitched rival very close. Curtains 
of three yard length already made up in 
this style are obtainable with a frill at 
one side for 12s. gd. The single border- 
ing is, of course, quite sufficient if 
heavier curtains hang at the side. If, 
however, the curtain hangs unaccom- 
panied, you will need the set that has a 
border at either side and is priced at 
14s. gd. 


Now Ready. Price Is. 6d. net By poet Is. lOd. 

** FLORA KL1CKMANN*S FISH COOKERY BOOK** 

With Forcemeats and Flavourings 
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Some August 
Dishes 


Thmm will hm w«lcoai«d hj 
all - •sp«eUillsr oa Hot Days 


By 

8A1.1.Y IMsBR 


Twt Sapyar 

Herb is the last month 
of summer with us, and 
though our thoughts are 
mainlj' with the great 
outdoors/* still the poor 
housekeeper's must, of 
necessity, dwell often wMth 
the tiresome indoors/* 

With the hope that these 
dishes may help one or more of them to 
a few hours more of the golden sun- 
shine. I recommend the following seven 
supper dishes, as well as the breakfast 
and pudding recipes. 

Cold CwiM 
Fkk. 

} lb. cold boiled fish, 3 oz. rice, i 
tcaspn. curry powder, 1 egg, i potato, a 
little nutmeg, i apple, i small onion. 

Boil the fish for 20 min., and. while 
hot. remove the bones and skin and 
flake into small pieces. Boil the rice in 
salted water until quite tender ; remove, 
and drain on a folded cloth. Fr>^ the 
anion, thinly sliced, in a little butter 
(al)out i oz ), sprinkle over it the curry 
powder, cook for 2 min., add the rice. 
Stir well, and cook for another 2 min 
Hard-l)Oil i egg and cut into (juarters, 
idd thii» and the fish, and stir carefully, 
Slice the potato, and sprinkle with 
:>epper and salt : peel i sweet apple and 


finely. The ground ginger 
is easier to procure, and is 
quite as go^. When the 
apples are quite tender, 
add the above ingredi- 
ents, together with the 
salt, sugar, and pepper. 
Stir well, but take great 
care that the mixture does 
not lx)il once these are 
added. When cold, bottle 
and cover down securely. Store in a 
cool place, then the chutney will keep 
indefinitely. 

Ecc J«ilF with MasroanAiM 
Sauca. 

4 eggs, I oz. gelatine, i tablespn. each 
of vinegar and Tarragon vinegar, a few 
peppercorns, i lemon, 6 
cloves, I small onion. 

Wash the egg -shells care- 
fully, and whip the w'hites 
of 4 eggs. Pour the yolks 
3 into egg-cups, 

I yolk in each, and steam 
for 10 min. until quite 
hard. Peel the lemon 
finely and squeeze out the 
juice Put all the ingre- 
dients (except the raw 
egg and the hard-boiled 
yolks) into a saucepan, 
and whisk until they 
arc nearly boiling, add 


Sardina and Tonalo 
PAta. 

1 tin sardines, 2 or 3 fresh tomatoes, 
I tablespn . vinegar and sardine oil mixed, 
salt aifll pepper to taste, 2 hard-boiled 
eggs, short pastry. 

Roll out the paste to i in. in thickness, 
and line a baking-tin about 5 in. by 3 in. 
by 2 in. deep with this pastry. Have 
ready the eggs, and pass the yolk and 
wliitc of one tlirough a fine sieve. Mix 
with this the oil and vinegar, pepper and 
salt, and cover the bottom of the pastry 
with it. Lay in the sardines neatly, as 
though they were in their own tin, cover 
with slices of tomato, and finish off with 
sliced hard-boiled egg. Add the re- 
mainder of the oil and vinegar, and 
cover with a thin sheet of 
pastry decorated with 
strips of the same to repre- 
sent a lattice work. In 
the centre of each lattice 
pierce a hole with a 
skewer. Bake in a good 
oven for 30 min., and serve 
either hot or cold 

ChaaM OmalaCta. 

2 eggs, I oz. butter, 1 1 oz. 
cheese, 1 oz. Parmesan 
cheese, salt and pepper to 
ta.ste, hot buttered toast, 
I small onion. 




Lastly, add a dust of nutmeg Put into 
a deep dish and set on the ice Serve 
with chutney. For those who have 
not got a good recipe for home-made 
chutney, I add one here. These quan- 
tities are rather large, but as the chutney 
keeps for years, I always make a good 
lot at once, so saving the boiling. 

Ckateaj. 

4 lb gooseberries or 
apples, 1 oz. garlic, 

4 lb brown sugar, 

2 lb sultanas, 2 lb. 
dates, ] oz. red pep- 
per, i lb. salt, 3 pt. 
vinegar. 

Peel and core the 
apples and cut into 
slices, or top and tail 
the gooseberries. 

Cover them with vine- 
gar and put into a 
deep stew-pan. Cook 
until quite tender, 
boiling about 10 min. 
or more. Clean the 
sultanas, and halve 
and stone the dates. 

Divide the garlic, and 
chop the green ginger 


When the mixture nearly 
reaches the lop of the pan remove 
from the fire and stand it 10 min. 
with the lid of the saucepan on. 
Strain through a piece of fine muslin 
into a well - moistened china mould. 
Drop in the yolks of the steamed eggs, 
and cover with a plate and set on 
the ice. When quite 
cold, turn out into a 
deep dish and serve 
the following wdth it: 
Put the remaining 
yolk of egg in a soup- 
plate, pour over it 
I teaspn. lemon juice. 
Mix well with a silver 
fork. Add i mus- 
tardspn. made mus- 
tard, a pinch of salt, 
and, drop by drop, 
I tablespn. salad oil. 
Beat steadily, and 
add 4 or 5 drop.s vine- 
gar. Add more oil, 
to the amount of 
another 2 tablespn. 
When very stiff, heap 
round the egg jelly 
and garnish with crisp 
lettuce. 
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to a froth ; add the salt 
and pepper, and the cheese finely grated. 
Melt the butter in a frying-pan and 
pour in the mixture. Cook gently for 
about 3 min., but do not let it become 
too set. Have ready several slices of hot 
buttered toa.st riibl>ed with a raw onion. 
Fit these neatly on a dish. Fold the 
omelette in half and place on the toast. 
Sprinkle with the Parmesan cheese, dried 
and finely grated . Ciarnish with parsley^ 
and serve immediately. Remember when 
making omelettes not to beat the eggs 
too much, and see that the centre of 
the omelette is not quite set. A quick 
hand, a cool place, and sending to table 
immediately it is cooked, are three 
golden rules when making an omelette. 

Graan faa Friltart with 
Hat Sliead Ham. 

This is a most delicious dish, and one 
very seldom met with nowadays. 

Several slices of thinly-cut ham, a 
little brown sugar, | peck peas, i lump 
sugar, a sprig of mint, i oz. butter, 2 oz. 
flour, 4 tablespn. milk, yolk and white 
of 1 egg, salt and pepper, a little water. 

Slice the ham finely and cut into 
uniform sizes. Rub with brown sugar, 
and fry a golden brown in good frying- 
fat. Keep hot until needed. Have the 
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peas boiled with the 
lump of sugar and 
the sprig" of mint. 

Drain, and mix with 
I 02. butter. Put 
the flour into a 
basin, add the salt 
and yolk and white 
of the egg beaten 
separately. Add 
the butter, melted, 
and the milk. Stir 
until quite smooth. 

If too thick, add a 
very little warm 
water. Drop in the 
hot peas and dip 
out with a big 
spoon, and fry in 
hot fat until nicely 
browned. The frit- 
ters will puff up, 
and they should l)e 
cooked about 4 or 
5 min. Heap on the 
top of the hot fried ham and .serve 
immediately. Sprinkle with a little 
cayenne before sending to table. 

Mutton s la 
Grove. 

i lb. mutton, 4 oz. cooked rice, 3 oz. 
suet. I small onion, i egg. salt and 
pepper to taste, a few breadcrumbs, 
frying-fat and a little good gravy, 
I banana. 

Pass the mutton through a niincci. 
together with the onion. Chop the suet 
finely. Have the ncc ready boiled and 
dried Put into a basin with the meat, 
suet, and onion, and season well. Ponn 
into balls between the palms of the 
hands. Cover with egg and bread- 
crumbs and fry in hot fat until well 
browned. If preferred, the suet can lx* 
omitted. Cut a banana into i-in. pieces 
discarding the ends. Roll each piece in 
flour, and then in egg and breadcrumbs, 
and fry a golden browm. Serve with the 
mutton rolls, heaped on a hot dish. 
This may seem a strange combination 
of foods, but it is an uncommonly api>e- 
tising and nourishing one. 

As August is grouse month, it will 
hardly do to pass it by without one 
grouse recipe. 

CrouM un 
CUMU. 

I or 2 grouse, } lemon, 3 oz. butter, 
3 small onions stuck with 2 cloves in 
each, a bouquet garni, and 2 oz. of bacon 
cut into small dice, 1 cup rice, a bunch 
of watercress. 

Put the butter into a casserole and 
add the onions, bouquet garni, and the 
bacon. Allow to become very hot. Have 
the grouse trus.sed as for roasting, and 
rub them well with | lemon. Put them 
into the casserole, and cook very gently 
on the top of the stove for 40 min. Put 
the rice into salted water, and cook for 
20 min., or until very soft. Drain, and 


set in the oven to 
dry. Haste the 
birds frequently, 
and, when they are 
cooked, pour off all 
the fat, season them 
witJi pepper and 
salt, and pour over 
them I gill of good 
rich brown gravy. 
Put the casserole in 
the oven for 10 min , 
basting the grouse 
well with the gravy. 
Take out the rice, 
and spread on a 
very hot plate. 
Place the birds on 
top of it, and pour 
over them the 
gravy from the cas- 
serole. Place round 
the outer rim of the 
dish a ring of 
watercress. Decor- 
ate w'lth sippets of toasted bread dip}>ed 
111 gravy. This is an exceptionally good 
method of using old birds, or game ol 
any sort. 

Bnaktast DlshM 

Bacon and Butter 
Beam. 

This is really a very good breakfast 
dish, and one that is a great favourite 
among the children 

i lb butter beans soaked 24 hours 
licfore using, several slices of fat bacon, 
i egg, I potato. 

Soak the butter beans for about 
24 hours, or, w'hat is much better, set 
them in warm water on the back of the 
kitchen stove and 
allow’ them to simmer 
and soak for alxiut a 
day. 11 the kiUheii 
range is a coal one, 
this will be no tiouble 
whatever, and if your 
cooker is a gas or 
electric one, keep the 
beans to hand, and as 
.soon as a saucepan 
has finished boiling, or 
a joint lieen roasted, 

4)op the beans over 
the hot ring or into 
the oven, as the case 
may l>e. When the 
beans are quite soft, 
turn the m into a sauce- 
pan with I oz. bacon 
fat and the slices of 
bacon cut into squares. 

Cut the boiled potato 
into dice, and chop a 
little parsley, and add 
to the beans and bacon. 

Stir well, and allow to 
cook for 15 min. Have 
ready a hard-boiled 
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egg cut into slices. Dish up the bacon 
and beans in a deep dish, and lay the 
sliced egg on the top. A little melted 
bacon fat poured over the top is a great 
improvement. 

Driud Haddock 
d la Savoia. 

I small dried haddock, i teaspn. each 
chopped parsley and chopped onion, a 
small piece of butter, pej)per and salt. 

Thoroughly wash the haddock, and 
cut off the top bones, tail, and fins. 
Take J a small onion and chop very 
finely, giving it a liberal supply of 
pepper. With a silver knife spread the 
butter over the surface of the fish, 
sprinkle well with pepper, and spread 
on the onion. Put this under a hot 
grid and grill for 10 mm., or until the 
fish IS sol t. If it appears to f>e rather 
dry, rub in a little more butler. When 
ready, sprinkle with chopped parsley 
and a soupfon of salt. Serve very hot. 

Kippered Ezt»> 

For four people : 2 kippers, 4 eggs, a 
little breadcrumbs, J oz butter, rounds 
of toast. 

Open the kippers and pound them flat 
Cut off the tails and heads, also the fins 
Spread w’lth butter, and sprinkle with 
pepper Form each halt kippcT into a 
ring and fasten wuth a tiny skewer. Set 
the kipper rings on a deep cake-tm that 
w’ill hold the four, h'dl the centre of 
each ring with an egg, broken neatlv 
into it. Cover the top with grated 
breadcrumbs so as to cover the egg 
comjdelely. Steam for 10 min. Set each 
kippered egg on a round of toast, and, 
when removing the rings from the tin, 
lift them caref’dly with a small slice. 

I always use a tin that 
has a movable bottom, 
as by pushing from 
the bottom the w'holc 
lot can be lifted out 
easily , and without 
fear of breaking them. 

Coddlpd Em« 

4 oz. cooked maca- 
roni, 2 or 3 slices 
bacon. 1 small onion, 
4 tablespn. dried eggs, 

I tablespn. milk, i oz. 
bacon fat. 

Set the eggs to soak 
in the right amount of 
milk, according to the 
instructions on the 
box. Boil the maca- 
roni in sufficient hot 
w'ater to cover it. Add 
a good pinch of salt, 
and boil 20 min. This 
can be done the day 
before. Cut the bacon 
into small pieces and 
slice the onion. iHave 
ready 4 teacups, and 
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On Scholars and 
Scholarships 


Ww thm FaMat Who 
FmUsm thm Volum 
of m Pablic School 
Sdacatloa 


While we are aware that a large clement its own individuality, some being con- 
of " snobisme ** enters into the regard sidcred of a more aristocratic standing 
in which a public school education is than others, and some more definitely 
generally held, not even the most for the oflspring of the “ city man.” 
whole-heartedly democratic But whether one may incline 


amongst us can blind our- 
selves to the fact that such 
an education does un- 
doubtedly prove a most 
valuable asset in after life, 
both from the social point 
of view and from that of a 
professional career. Even 
in commercial ranks in 
which one would have 



to the classical or to the 
” modern ” side the educa- 
tion tends to an equal 
soundness and solidity. 

The QttMtion of DUtoneo 
miut bo Conoidorod for tho 
Dot Scholar. 

For the child uho is to be 
a dav pupil and not a board- 
er, the question of distance 


imagined a public school should largely enter into 

and university training to be a matter educational plans. The nearer the pros- 
of comparative unimportance, there is pective scholar lives to his preparatory 
to-day a distinct bias in favour of the school, the less waste of physical energy 


applicant who can boast a training of will there be in going to and from his 
tins description. Hence, no matter classes He will derive all the necessaiy 
what may be the destiny that one holds exercise to keep him in good health 
m mind for one's children, it behoves from his sports and games ; he must 
one early to investigate all the possible conserve his forces for his homework, 
avenues by which the desired goal may of which there will be plenty and over- 


be reached. 


flowing in spite of the latter-day cam- 


Map Out a Dpfisiite 
Line of Actum. 

Now the achievement of a more or 


paign against cramming 

your Child's Placo in 
the Wookly Class List 


less free education by means of exhibi- The average good preparatory school 
tions and scholarships is a matter which sends home to the parent each W’cek a 
concerns the parent even more intimately^ list in order of the pupils’ places in class. 


child’s chance of gaining his end has in 
its time been nullified by a befogging and 
congestion, resultant on a forcing of the 
pace. There is too often a tendency 
to move a promising pupil too quickly 
from form to form, allowing him in- 
sufficient time to master the knowledge 
presented to him. 

One of the most successful scholars 
I have known is a boy whose mother, 
after a battle royal with the ” head,” 
insisted on his remaining in his class two 
entire terms after the authorities would 
have had him promoted. He sat for 
his examination in spite of his not 
haxing made an exhaustive study of 
the entire work set, his thorough 
grip of that which he had made his 
own apparently affording ample com- 
pensation. 

In many preparatory schools a small 
extra charge is made for superintendence 
of home work, and this, in cases where 
it is impossible for one reason or another 
for the parent to supervise the home 
lessons with profit, it is worth while 
to pay The more quickly homework is 
done the better , the child who has 
become stale from overlong poring over 
lessons in which he needs guidance, 
has poor prospects of doing his best 
under the strain of test. 


than It does the child. To begin with, 
the parent who intends his boy or girl 
to ” sit,” cannot too early map out a 
line of action, for a consistent plan of 
education involving a W'ell-choscn kinder- 
garten conducted on modern lines, 
followed by a single and apprcjpriate 
preparatory school, are piactically a 
stftf qud non in this connection The 
pMpil who IS removed from one school 
to another in the quest of one which 
will ** bring him on ” to best advantage, 
IS in a hopelessly handicapped position 
Better a consistent education at a 
second rale establishment than a number 
of short periods spent at several schools 
of superior standing. 

If the child reside in town, it is w'cll 
that a decision should be made as early 
as possible of the public school for wIik h 
he is to compete, for according to that 
decision will be the selection of the 
preparatory school. There are certain 
preparatory schools more or less officially 
connected with the various public 
schools of London (St. Paul's, West- 


It IS useless to suggest 
liaimng for a scholar 
.ship until the child 
shows himself at least 
among the first half 
dozen of the same aver- 
age age ; and it is up 
to tho parent with am- 
bitions so to superintend 
the child’s homework 
that by his place in the 
iLst he justifies the re- 
quest for .special atten- 
tion Some children 
stand in more need than 
others for indiMdiial 
guidance at home, and 
half an hour a day so 
bestowed often bears 
rapid fruit in an increase 
of grasp and improved 
faculty for assimilation. 

Tk« Parant miisl Guard 
acaifut aar Attampt at 
Fordoc. 

Having brought the 


minster, Merchant Taylors, City of child to the stage at 
London, etc.), which teach their pupils wdiich he can with ap- 
on lines which peculiarly fit them for propriateness be class^ 
scholarship competitions, a number among scholarship com- 
of such prizes being in many instances petitors, the parent has 
specially reserved for such scholars as then to guard against 
pass on from the said preparatory an over-zealousness on 
school to the higher one. Each of the the part of the school 
public schools referred to has, of course, authorities, for many a 



Study the ScliolurBUps 
Avuttablu at Tarlowi 
SekooU. 

Before plating the 
matter unreservedly in 
the hands of a head 
master or mistress, it is 
advisable to send to 
various public schools 
lor a list of their scholar- 
ships. Some are better 
endowed than others and 
have many more exhibi- 
tions to offer. Unless 
the child be exception- 
ally brilliant, it is politic 
to enter him for com- 
petition in connection 
with the schools that 
have the greatest 
number of vacancies, in 
which case he may be 
successful in winning 
one of the less valuable 
prizes, even if he is 
unable to attain the 
most desirable. If he 
has a bent towards 
mathematics, he should, 
of course^ be entered for 
a school that sets special 
store on such subjects, 
while if of a classical bent 
he will have a better 
chance in examinations 
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held by a public school that esteems 
Greek or Latin before all else. 

If already you have mapped out a 
university career for the son or daughter, 
you will have to bear the prospects of 
a university scholarship in mind when 
the question of the public school is under 
discussion. For certain of the public 
schools are endowed with more univer- 
sity scholarships than others, so that 
promising pupils have especially good 
opportunities for passing on to Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester and F-dinburgh, 
without cost to their parents. Many 
provincial schools have been liberally 
endowed in this respect by wealthy 
families of their own district, so that 
a boy educated at a more or less obscure 
local school sometimes enjoys better 
facilities for a university career than one 
who has passed into a school with a 
big reputation. All these are matters 
which the parent needs to investigate for 
herself — I say “ herself ” advisedly, for 
when it comes to a matter of obtaining 
syllabuses and writing numerous letters 
of inquiry, I find it is usually the mother 
who may be looked to to perform the 
necessary spadew'ork. 

Some of tbo SehoUr»hip« Awarded 
in Girk* SehooU. 

A wise provision in regard to scholar- 
ships has l)een made in various quarters 
tt) the advantage of those children whose 
fathers were engaged on active service 
during the war, and unable in conse- 
quence to make such adequate arrange- 
ments for their education as would under 
normal conditions have been possible. 
Thus, for instance, the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, a time-honoured institu- 
tion which, in its time, has proved a 
very valuable factor in bringing the 
education of girls into line wdth that of 
boys, awards no scholarships save those 
for girls of twelve years of age and over, 
whose fathers were thu.s engaged during 
the years of warfare. Entrance scholar- 
ships to the schools belonging to the 


Trust are in some instances awarded by 
the county or borough in which the 
school is located. At Croydon, for 
example, girls in the borough schools 
are eligible for such scholarships. 

Girl pupils who have obtained one of 
the University School Certificates can, 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
compete for a number of Trust scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, the value of which 
range from thirty guineas dowmwards. 
Certain schools, such as those at Black- 
heath, Wimbledon, Tunbridge Wells, and 
other centres, have their own specific 
endowments, while various trust .schools 
can award I-eaving Scholarships (of 
which the hi^ghest value is per annum) 
tenable at the Universities. 

In the scope of a short article it is 
impossible to go exhaustively into the 
various possibilities open to competitors, 
but a great deal of useful information is 
supplied for the modest sum of ^d, by 
a handbook on Scholarships and Training 
of Teacher*:, published by the agents of 
the London County Council, Messrs. 
King and Son, of 4, ('.real Smith Street, 
Westminster. The Council scheme is 
based upon the assumption that candi- 
dates will adopt teaching as a profession, 
and that the income of the parents comes 
w'lthin a specified limit. 

Much can be gleaned as to the 
respective prowess displayed by schools 
in training pupils for scholarships and 
certificates, by comparing the lists of 
recent successes to their credit. Leading 
schools, such as St. Paul’s School for 
Ciirls, a typical up-to-date establish- 
ment where the real public-school spirit 
is developed, issue each year an illumina- 
ting pamphlet of this character, from 
which parents can form a very fair 
idea of results obtained. At this school 
foundation scholarships for senior girls 
are offered which, while stipulating for a 
knowledge of Latin and mathematics, 
in addition to the subjects ordinarily 
classed under the heading of ” English," 


give competitors the option of making 
their own selection from among French, 
German, chemistry, botany, and physics, 
an arrangement which renders it pos- 
sible for girls whose previous education 
has proceeded on a variety of lines, to 
enter. Junior candidates are, however, 
examined without option in certain 
specified subjects, in which algebra, 
French and Latin are included. 

In a number of girls' schools the head- 
mistress may, at her discretion, prolong 
the tenure of a scholarship, or even in 
certain cases dispense with an examina- 
tion as a moans of determining its award 
in the first instance. For school authorities 
are now awakening to the fact that the 
most deserving pupil is not invariably she 
who does the best work in examinations. 

When a girl is really keen on achieving 
a university career in face of financial 
difficulties (and I am by no means 
convinced that such a career is to be 
advocated unless there is a real urge in 
that direction), she can usually be relied 
upon tu discover on her own account 
the best means by which to ‘attain her 
end. She will find, much to the relief 
of her parents, that at Newnham and 
(iirton there are, in addition to scholar- 
ships, a number of small grants, generally 
amounting to ^5 a term, which are 
aw«irded to students wdio need assistance 
in the purchase of books, the payment 
for which represents a very important 
item in university expenses. She will 
probably also l>enerit by various students' 
funds provided for the help of those of 
limited means, and by prizes in money 
intended to mitigate the expenses atten- 
dant on university life. 

In this, as in most matters, it is the 
first step that counts Place the feet of 
the girl on the scholarship road in the 
early stages of her school career, and she 
and her teachers will afterwards col- 
laborate in the pursuance of the scholastic 
path. In this connection one success 
breeds anothers. 
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**Wliat was 
Too^y”? 

It is sad that one should be so full of 
worries on Christmas Day as 1 am. I 
have found out that there is something 
lacking in me. and though I have been 
hunting for the spot ever since last 
evening, when I first learned about it, I 
have not found it yet. Oh. I am so 
worried I I haven't one speck of Peace 
on Earth and Good Will towards Men.** 
How can I have when I know that one 
of my senses is gone, but not which ? 
I only know that it is gone, for 1 heard 
my mother tell my Aunt Jessie so last 
night when she thought I was asleep. 

“ The poor child is not to blame, for 
she has absolutely no sense of humour.*’ 
Those were her very words. And she 
was talking about me. It is a dreadful 
thing to lose, I know, for she said it in 
the same pitying voice she would have 
used if she had said : “ The poor child 
IS not to blame, for she has absolutely 
no legs.” 

1 worried about it all night. I am 
.sure that I never slept at all, and this 
morning I said to father, ” Is it pretty 
sad not to have a sense of humour, 
father ? ” And he said. ” Yes, it is 
quite a misfortune. Rut why do you 
ask ^ ’* 

I couldn’t tell him why. I had the 
lump in my throat and the swelled>up 
feeling in my stomach which means 
that if I try to talk I will cry, and I 
am too old to cry. I am no longer 
young. I am nine years old. 

Oh dear ! I wish my mother had told 
me that some of me was gone when I 
was younger, and then I would have 
growm used to it by this time, and 
this Christmas Day w’ould not be so 
spoiled for me. But, then, perhaps .she 
didn't know' of it herself until very 
lately. It seemed something ver>' new* 
and fresh to her when she said it last 
night, just after she told Aunt Jessie 
about my Christmas gift to Miss 
Patricia Dw'ight, who has been visiting 
us. 

I wish everybody could see and 
know' Miss Patrkia Dwight. I try to 
love everyone, like the Bible says, of 
course, but I love Miss Patricia just a 
little extra and special. I think every- 
one would love her that way if she w'ould 
let them. Even Mr. Curti.s Sprague and 
Mr. Harold I^ing, who belongs to Miss 
Marcia Norman. At lca.st,hedid lielongto 
Miss Marcia, because the afternoon after 
made his first call on Miss Patricia, 

I heard my mother .say to her, 

” Remember, Pat, le belongs to Marcia 
Norman *' 

I wonder why Miss Patricia, who has 
such beautiful taste in frocks and hats, 
.should have thought Mr. 1-oring prettier 
than Mr. Sprague, hut she did. She 
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even thought Mr. Loring’s hair was 
prettier, for she often said that she 
wanted a lock of it, and she never 
said that alxiut Mr. Sprague’s hair, 
which is so thick and black, w'hilc Mr. 
Loring’s hair is long and dry and rustly, 
and sticks up very high in front, like a 
winter bouquet of dried grasses, or, 
no — more like a bunch of asparagus 
after it has growm up and gone to seed 
and died. It seemed cruel of her to say 
to Mr. Sprague that she would love to 
have a lock of Mr. Loring’s hair, and 
never say once that she would like a 
l(Kk of his hair. It must have hurt his 
feelings to have her prefer Mr. Loring’s 
hair to his, right to his face. No wonder 
that he looked very grave, and never 
smiled a single smile when Miss Patricia 
talked about Mr. I-oring, though Miss 
Patricia always laughed a g(K)d deal 
herself. 

The day that Mr Sprague w'as at our 
house, and Miss Patricia told him how' 
much she admired Mr. Loring's hair, I 
said, ” I w'ish that I could get you a nice 
big bunch of it for a Christmas gift, 
Mi.ss Patricia.” Then Miss Patricia 
said that I was a darling girl, and she 
took me on her lap, though most pwple 
seem to think that I am too big for that, 
and told me a lovely story of a gallant 
knight who loved a beautiful lady who 
wanted an uncommon kind of a flower 
that grew on the tipmost peak of a very 
high, steep, dangerous mountain, and 
how the knight climbed the mountain, 
and hunted around in the snow and 
jagged rocks, until he found the uncom- 
mon flower, and then, with torn and 
bleeding hands, he staggered to the 
lady's feet and laid down the flower, on 
bended knee. It w'as a .sweetly .sad 
story, hut she told it w'lth her chin 
resting on the top of my head, and I 
could feel that she was looking at Mr. 
Sprague w'lih a laugh in her eyes, even 
when .she said, ” Your wanting to give 
me my heart's desire reminds me of th<it 
gallant knight, dear ” Mr. Sprague was 
looking almost .stern 

” 1 think,” I said to her, ” that I will 
go bravely to Mr. lairing and ask him 
to snip 30 U off a bunch.” Then she 
said-— 

” Gracious ! No ! Promise me that 
you will do nothing of the kind, Helen.** 
And I promised. 

And I meant to keep my promise, and 
I did ; but all the day times I kept 
thinking about the knight and the 
flower and my own self and Mr. Ixiring's 
hair. All the night times I dreamed 
about climbing dreadful dangerous 
peaks, hunting for it, and in my dreams 
I*d find just whole bouquets of it ; but 
when I'd get it pulled, it would turn 
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into flowers. It did seem a shame that 
I couldn’t do as much for Miss Patricia 
as the gallant knight did for his lady — 
especially when I was so willing. 

I had thought about it so much that 
yesterday afternoon I walked up to 
Mr. Loring’s house, hardly knowing 
just why I went — for I never meant to 
ask him for a lock. I did think, though, 
that I might, maybe, find his combings. 
A gentleman with such long hair would 
probably have a hair receiver hanging 
up somewhere. 

When I got to Mr. Loring’s house 1 
went round to the side door that goes 
into the little room that Mr. Loring 
calls his library. The door was half- 
open, and I peeped very politely in. 
Mr. Loring was lying fast asleep on the 
couch. It’s queer. 1 am not a bit 
afraid of Mr. Loring when he’s awake, 
but he looked so odd asleep, I stood 
there for a long lime and looked at him 
hard. 1 looked the hardest at his hair 
I was so sorry that it wasn’t flowers 
that Miss Patricia wanted. They’d be 
so much easier picked. 

I thought of the knight who picked the 
extra fine flower for his lady, and then 
I looked round for scissors. I couldn’t 
see any, but I remembered that 1 had 
seen a pair of pruning -shears on the 
bench by the walk, and I tippy-toed 
out after them, for my mind was made 
up, snug and tight. Then I slipped 
back and right up to the head of Mr. 
Loring, for 1 meant to prune off a wisp 
I wasn’t a bit frightened, but I heard 
the loudest hammering pounding noise 
that seemed to be right in the room 
near me. I wondered what it was, and 
wished that it would stop, for it was so 
loud that I couldn’t see why it didn’t 
wake Mr. Loring. Then, all at once, 

I knew that noise that sounded like 
someone beating on a big empty cask 
with a sledge-hammer was just the 
beating of my own heart. Wasn’t 
that queer ? 

I softly picked out a nice long silky 
sprig, ju.st above his forehead, and 
pinched it with the pruning -shears. 
It didn't prune off, kersnip, like a rose 
twig does. The blades of the shears 
just sort of slipped pa.st each other with 
the wisp tight clinched between them, 
and just then Mr. Loring gave a wiggle, 
shut his mouth, and kind of flickered 
his cars. Tlii.s made me jump back, 
still holding on to the shears, and the 
shears still holding on to his hair ; and 
then a dreadful thing happened. Mr. 
Loring’s hair doesn’t grow on tight. 
Most of it is loo.se from his head. It 
’most all stuck to the shears. 

It .would not he polite nor kind 
to tell you just how Mr. Loring looked, 
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and besides, I don't like to think about 
it. He never woke up, and the very 
second that my legs would carry me I 
left the room and started for home, and 
I was almost there before I saw that I 
was carrying the shears sticking straight 
out in front of me, with Mr. Loring's 
wig still dangling from them. Then, 
I didn't know what else to do but keep 
on moving towards home. 1 slipped in 
the house, and up to my room without 
anyone seeing what I had 
Well, I got the pruning -shears apart, 
and sat down and thought it over very 
softly. The wig didn't frighten me, 
now that I was safe at home, and, 
besides, 1 had got Miss Patricia what she 
wanted, and more. Mr. Old Gallant 
Knight didn't do as much as I had done. 
What I’d done was the same as if he'd 
brought his lady a whole patch of tho.se 
uncommon flowers. I began to feel 
most worried about the shears. I am 
still worrying about them, when I can 
.spare the time from worrying about 
having no sense of humour. 

I got the sci.ssors, and picked out a 
nice long silky sprout, and was just 
ready to snip it off, when I had a second 
thought. My mother is always telling 
me that I cut up things and tear up 
things and destroy things. She even tells 
me that I am a destructive child. I 
thought to myself, “ Well, I'll not be a 
destructive child this time, I'll give this 
to Miss Patricia just as it is, and she can 
destruct it, or keep it in one piece, just 
as she fancies it most." 1 can't under- 
stand why anyone with as many pretty 
things as Miss I’atricia should have set 
her heart on Mr. Loring's hair, 

I found a lov^ely little box, with 
pictures of holly berries all over it, and 
I put Mr. Loring's hair in it, all sweetly 
wrapped in tissue-paper. Then the 
holly berries on the box made me think 
that, w'hen I came through the hall, I 
saw a bunch of flowers and fa.stened to it 
was one of Mr. Loring's engraved cards, 
and on it in pen-and-ink words was : 
" Miss Patricia Dwdght — With the C'om- 
pliments of the Season," in Mr. Loring’s 
straggly writing. 1 went right down 
and got the card and fastened it on the 
lx)x, for I was sure the card w’ould make 
Miss Patricia know that it was Mr. 
Ixiring’s hair for sure. Then I took 
the box downstairs, and put it with 
the other packages for Miss Patricia 
that were not to be opened until this 
morning, and then I took the bunch of 
flowers straight to Miss Patricia, who 
was sitting in the drawing-room w^ith 
Mr. Sprague, and told her that Mr. 
Loring sent them to her. She was 
real pleased, but Mr. Sprague frowned 
crossly at those flowers. 1 wonder why ? 
What had those flowers ever done to 
him ? He got up and went away. 

He was back again in the evening, 
though, and so was Mr. Loring, and Miss 


Marcia Norman, and my Aunt Jessie, 
and a good many others. Because it 
was Christmas Eve, I was allowed to 
stay up. I didn't have such a very good 
time. I was so worried. There was 
Mr. Loring looking the .same as always, 
and not all bald like I had seen him last 
in the afternoon. I just kept worrying 
whether he had two sets of hair, or if 
the one he had on was the one I had 
given Miss Patricia. 

At last I slipped out and looked 
through the packages. The special, 
particular package was gone. For a 
minute I was very, very angry with 
Mr. Loring. For a minute I forgot that 
his own hair had ever belonged to him. 
1 felt like going right in and asking him 
for it . and then I had another second 
thought. I went on upstairs to Mi.ss 
Patricia's room. I knew if I did not 
find the box there that Mr. Loring was 
guilty. You know, we are told that we 
must be careful not to judge people. 

Fight on Miss Patricia's dressing- 
table was the wig, and Mr. Loring’s 
card was lying right on it. I had mis- 
judged him. He has two sets, at least, 
if not more. But I did not think much 
about the wrong 1 had done him in 
iny thoughts, for I was w’Diried. There 
was something very dreadful going on 
right beside the wig. It was a fire. 
Miss Patricia had left the little lamp 
that she uses to heat her curler thing 
going, and its blaze had reached up 
and was scorching the curtain that was 
hanging over the corner of the dressing- 
table mirror, and making the na.stiest 
burnt-feathenest smell. 

I started to run downstairs to tell 
them about it. Then I remembered our 
drills at school, that the first thing we 
mu.st do is to remember to not get ex- 
cited. I walked downstairs very slowly, 
thinking up what I w'ould say as I went. 
I paced very slowly into the middle of 
the room, and said very politely — 

“ 1 have something to mention to you 
all, if you will please excu.se me." 

" Well, out wuth it," said my cousin 
Leslie, who takes no pride in his 
manners at all. 

“ It's not anything that can be outed 
with," I answered him ; " and I wish 
you would please try and use more 
refined er language, Leslie." 

Then, my mother gave me a very tight 
hard look. 

" That will do, Helen," she told me. 

** But, mamma, 1 don't think it will 
do," 1 said. 

And she said in a stonv voice — 

" Helen, leave the room." 

I left right oft; but I stuck my head 
back in the room and called out — 

*' Miss Patricia's room’s on fire, and I 
don’t care a rap." (I said the part 
about the fire right loud, and the part 
about the care to myself.) 

You ought to have seen the way they 


all went zipping up the stairs. Mr. 
I-oring was first to reach Miss Patricia's 
room and Mr. Sprague next. And 
everyone else came along too. 

It didn’t take more than a speck of 
time before they put out Miss Patricia's 
curtain, but Mr. Loring, Mr. Sprague, 
and everyone else just gazed at Mr. 
Loring’s hair that he wasn't wearing. 
Then they all sort of hustled each other 
out of the room and downstairs, not 
one of them saying a word about what 
they had seen on Miss Patricia's table, 
for all they had stared at it so and 
seemed so interested in it. 

'They acted very queer all the rest 
of the evening. Mr. Loring hovered 
round Miss Marcia Norman, like he 
was a little boy and she was his kind 
old mother, and Mr. Sprague never 
came near Miss Patricia, either. Every- 
body left early that had anywhere else 
to go, and the moment they were gone 
my mother drove me off to bed like 1 
was a pickptK.ket, or something, and 
she, Miss Patricia, and Aunt Jessie, shut 
themselves up in my mother's room, 
and 1 was so worried that I slipped 
out of bed, and eavesdropped, and 1 
heard my mother say to Miss Patricia, 
"It w'ill serve you right if you lose 
Curtis for your everlasting nonsense 
with 1 -oring ! Why couldn't you leave 
the poor creature alone, Pat, when you 
knew very well that he was the only 
lover Marcia Norman ever had ? " 

Poor Miss Patricia had almost sobs in 
her voice when she answered, " It's 
just what I deserve for making game of 
poor Mr. Lonng's too-pay." (What wras 
It to pay, 1 wonder, and how much ? 
WTio^was it paid to ?) Then Miss 
Patricia said, " You're not to punish 
the poor child, remember, for she took 
my ill-bred joke in deadly earnest.” 
" Poor child, indeed ! " said my mother 
in a snifiish voice. " My fingers just 
tingle to whip her." Her saying this 
worried me so that I slipped back to 
bed, for 1 was afraid that she meant 
me. And that is why she thought 1 
w'as asleep w’hcn she and Aunt Jessie 
came in afterwards and told the dreadful 
secret about a part of me being missing, 
which worries me dreadfully. 

1 don't feel the same towards Miss 
Patricia, and that worries me ; for 1 
love those I love to be the Tightest 
persons on earth, and I am sure that 
what was to pay that Miss Patricia 
made game of was Mr. Loring's hair 
that I went through so much worry 
getting for her. Well, what if it wasn't 
stuck tight ? I suppose that isn't wicked 
or naughty. I'd like to get right up 
out of bed this minute and go to Miss 
Patricia and say, " Well, what if it 
wasn't stuck tight to his head 1 Is that 
any harm ? *' I wonder what Miss 
Patricia could say to that ? 

{Concluded oh page 604.) 
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Ice cream, as every one who has 
trav'elled in Canada or the United States 
is well aware, is a commodity of practi- 
cally universal consumption. It appears 
aft a part of even a homely lunch or 
friendly four o'clock tea. This summer 
IS witnessing the first real attempt to 
popularise it in this country. A great 
firm, having exceptional opportunities 
for distribution in connection with its 
two hundred or so of shops, and, 
further, of baker>» deliveries to pri- 
vate customers, has shown keen entcr- 
pnse in putting in the machinery" 
that will produce ice cream in bulk. 

Of course, essential condi- 
tions to creating a demand of 
this kind are reasonable price, 
and freezing so complete and 
penetrating that the block or 
“ brick will retain solidity 
f(*r a reasonable time Both 
these have been achieved ; 
the latter by a special hard- 
ening process which makes 
It .safe for at least two 
hours in an ordinary room. 

But m a chest where ice 
was kept, or better .still in 
a hay-l)ox, the period could 
lx* considerably prolonged. 

\S here cheap ice cream 
would help the housekeeper 
i-* in the direction of adding 
to tlic* re.sources of her sweet 
course at lunch or dinner, 
from the point of view' of 
-how'ing fine refrigerating 
machinery the firm which 
has laid it dowm invited a 
small party of IVess repre- 
•»entatives to see it, who 
were duly impressed with its 
efficiency. But from the 
liousek(*eper’s standpoint, 
w hat was even more interest- 
ing w'as the array of dishes 
prepared by one of the first 
chefs in London, which were 
definitely improved by an 
accompaniment of ice cream. 


Gooseberry or raspberry fool, for 
example, is quite within the range of the 
plain cook. But a spoonful of icc cream 
lifts it at once to the sphere of a “ com- 
pany " dish. A lemon or banana jelly 
assumes an unexpected attraction if 
eaten w'lth icc cream. The fruit salad 
— probably the most fashionable and 
popular sweet that is now served — finds 
in it a truly delectable adjunct. 

Then, there is that further and ultra- 
fashionable range of “ coupes.” Roughly 
.speaking, their ingredients are a nice 
preserve of fruits, a little broken sponge 
cake, some pleasantly flavoured syrup, 


and whipped cream or custard. These 
are arranged in deep glasses, rather 
larger than those for port or sherry — ^the 
old-fashioned glasses for punch or 
custard-cups serve excellently for the 
purpose — and they are quickly served 
with no waste. But a small block of 
ice cream is the perfect finish for each 
” coupe,” which is, in fact, the modem 
version of the trifle of a past generation 
placed before each guest in this indi- 
vidual form. 

For the ” sundae ” — which is a 
pleasant ” .soft drink ” into which 
chocolate, coffee, syrup of various 
flavours can enter — ice 
cream is an essential com- 
ponent. A tray full of 
these is a novelty for a 
lawn tennis or garden 
party, but at present they 
are not widely known in this 
country, though they are 
always popular when 
offered. 

There is no doubt that 
cheap and easily obtainable 
ice cream would have con- 
siderable influence upon our 
cookery, as far as sweets are 
concerned. It may take a 
year or two, and possibly a 
very liot summer, to create a 
demand upon a great scale, 
as in the transatlantic cities, 
and there will meantime be 
commercial competition on 
the subject. But its general 
adoption may fairly be looked 
for by a generation that has 
witnessed the rapid develop- 
ment of the cult of choco- 
lates, and all sorts of bon- 
bons. Moreover, the coming 
cookery books may have to 
take cognisance of its pos- 
sibilities, even to the super- 
session of some of the rather 
stodgy mixtures that we have 
been called upon to eat as 
puddings. 



Yon can make aome very qvtlni and pratty aprona 
from circlet of material. 


I’ve thought out why Mr. Loring 
wears it. He wears it to patch that spot 
on his head where his hair has worn 
out. I’d like to say to Miss Patricia, 
Please, is it any more harm to patch 
your head than it is your coat ? ” 


"Wliat was Too-Pay”? 

Coachidod from PM« 909 

Miss Patricia is cruel— the kind of 
cruel that stings and b^rns. The kind 
of cruel person who never thinks until 
after someone has been hurt, and it’s too 
late for thinking to do any good. I shall 
never, never feel the same about her. 


And besides — my mother says that 
I must stay in bed all day ; and it is 
Christmas Day, and I should have Peace 
on Earth and Good Will towards Men, 
and I haven’t got it. 

It worries me. 



A Square 
D’oUy 


Ardkrn’s Crochet Cotton 
No. 30 is suitable for the 
corners of this d’oily, which, 
with its filet crochet inlet 
at each corner, is very dis- 
tinctive and pretty. 

Commence the work at 
the right-angle corner of the 
triangle, and work from the 
diagram, bearing in mind 
that the white squares signify 
open mesh and the black 
squares solid mesh. Each 
open mesh is made by work- 
ing 2 ch, 1 tr over 3 ch, and 
each solid mesh by working 
3 ir over 3 ch. 



With Crochet 
Comers 


loops as made.) This leaves 
the hook at the top of the 
last Ir. Ch 4, turn, tr in next 
tr, and work back as usual. 

Continue in this way, mak- 
ing a straight edge on (he 
long side of the triangle by 
ending each row with d tr, 
and beginning return row 
with 4 ch. 

In making a corner it is 
very important that the work 
should be square. If blocks 
or spaces are longer one way 
than the other, the triangle 
will not fit the corner of the 
cloth. 


When the end of the first 
low is reached, instead of 
tlie usual space (or o|>en 
mesh) make a double treble 
in end stitch. (A double 
treble is made as follows : 
Thread over twice, hook 
through work, over and 
draw thread through loop, 
continue drawing through 



Insert the corners care- 
fully, then work 2 rows of 
open mesh round the entire 
cloth. A simple edging is 
then crocheted all round. 
This may be a little tilel 
edging, as here illustrated, 
or a very pretty and attrac- 
tive finish to filet is a picot 
edge. 


Lamon fUlfs. 

i teacup milk, i os. butter. 

Bring to the boil, and add } cup dry 
flour. Beat hard until quite a smooth 
dough • is acquired. Set aside to cool. 
When the mixture is cold add, one at a 
time, 2 well-beaten eggs, and beat well 
again. Put into little patty-pans, and 
bake in a quick oven for 20 min. They 
should be a pale gold colour. When 
well risen, break open a tiny hole in the 
centre and insert i teaspn. lemon curd 
and a little whipped cream. 

ParlalM PoUIom. 

I lb. potatoes, ^ lb. onions, 2 os. 
breadcrumbs, chopped parsley, pepper and 
salt to taste, } pt. milk. 

Peel and slice the potatoes and onions ; 
set in A pan covered with the milk, and 


A Medley of Roclpos 

allow to steam until tender. Remove 
and drain. Turn into a shallow china 
dish and add 2 or 3 small pieces of 
butter. Cover with the breadcrumbs and 
chopped parsley, sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, and set in the oven to brown. 

VogotaUo Marrow 
Jam. 

Peel the marrows and remove all seeds, 
also the soft {larts of the middle ; cut them 
in neat pieces about ij in. square and } in. 
in tiucknes:». To every 12 lb, allow 11 lb. 
preserving sugar, 4 lemons, J lb. root 
ginger, and 6 chillies. Squeeze and strain 
the juice of the lemons anl pour over the 
marrows, which should be laid out on flat 
dishes; place the sugar on lop, and leave 
for 24 hours. Bruise the ginger, add to the 
marrows with the chillies, and boil all to- 


gether 2 hours. The chillies may be omitted 
if the jam is not liked very hot ; if used, 
they are best tied in a bit of muslin, as 
they must be removed when the jam is done. 
The ginger is usually left in. 

Chocolate Sauce. 

i pt. milk, I tablespn. white sugar, 
1 tablespn. flour, vanilla essence, 1 tablespn. 
cocoa. Heat the milk, mix the chocolate 
powder or cocoa together with the sugar 
and flour. Rub to a smooth paste with a 
little milk. Turn into the saucejmn, and 
simmer gently until thick. Add a few drops 
of vanilla, and serve hot. 

The combination of a cold junket and 
hot chocolate sauce is really delicious. If 
a whisk of whipped cream be added the 
result is more than can be imagined, and 
should be tried to be appreciated. 
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Capital BoUday Clothes 



A 'sLlP-OV FKOCk. AND 
BLOOMERS. 

No. 0425. 

Sizes for 2, 4 tnd 6 yesps. 


No. 0427. 

Sizes for 2, 4 
and 6 years. 


Nothing is more suitable for 
the small child’s holiday ward- 
rolje than a good supply of 
little suits as illustrated on 
this and the opposite page. 
Whether it be a boy or a girl 
that is being catered for, these 
little bloomer outfits are the 
most comfortable garments to 
be had for playing in. 


The third figure In the 
row shows No. 0426 
made without the round 
flat collar. 


A PINAFORE DRPS<% 
MIFH SHOm-SIEEyaD 
GUIMPR. 

No 9428. 

Sires for 6, 8 and tO 
y-»ari. 



Paper Pat- 
lemtt price 
7d. each, 
postafc id. 
each extra 
by imsealed 
packet pool, 
or 2d. by 
letter poot 


No. 0428. 


la zny Walki Abroad 


Att Ofaligiag 


I suppose we All have our b^s 
noires among our domestic duties. Mine 
happens to be the overlooking of the 
household linen on its return from the 
laundry. That is why I hail with a 
peculiar satisfaction the new pillow- 
cases, VO arranged with a deep flap 
that tucks beneath the underside, that 
neither tapes nor buttons are necessary. 
This gives the machinery no chance 


cither of tearing buttonholes or of 
wrenching strings in the way character- 
istic of most laundries, and saves the 
labour of rectif)ring the damage subse- 
quently. The cases are hem-stitched, 
the hem measuring a couple of inches, 
and the price is 35. 6 d, 


TIm Woodm 
Su^-Rod. 


Don't be deluded, when you equip your 
stairs with wooden stair-rods, by the 
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notion that these will do you credit 
without some occasional attention on 
your part. While they demand nothing 
like the service required by their brazen 
brethren, they do want a little nourish- 
ment from time to time in the form of 
furniture cream, or they will certainly 
grow shabby far sooner than they need. 
Oak stair-rods arc to-day cheaper than 
they have ever been. A provincial 
Arm is vending them at 12$. Cd, a dozen, 
and will send samples on request. 



For Little 


Bo]rs and Girls 



A VOKRD TROCk 
WITH ROUND 
CAPE (.01 LAK. 

No. 9429. 

Sixes for 2, 4 
and 6 years. 


AddreM to 
the ** Giri’a 
Own” Fash- 
ion Editor, 4, 
Bonder i e 
Streot, Fleet 
Street, Lon* 
don, E.C. 4. 


HKCOMING 
PINAFORE 
DRESS. 

No. 9430. 

Sixes for 4, 6 
and 8 years. 



A PI AY sun IN |^^0 
MAIEKIALS. 


A SLIP-ON FROLIC AND 
RLCKiMFRS 


No. 9432. 


No. 9425. 


Sizes for 2 and 4 years. 


Sizes for 2, 4 and 6 
years. 


Tootal^s Tobralco is an excellent fabric for 
making children’s holiday garments. This 
can be had in a wide range of plain colours, 
spots, strij^es and checks, and its durability 
makes it sj^ecially suitable for l^each wear. 
Either of the little suits illustrated will 
require about 2j yards for the 2-ycar sise. 


No. 9430. 


In my Walks Abroad 


It is a great temptation to be 
unguarded in one's remarks when one 
burns one’s fingers against the side of 
the kitchen stove, on grasping the 
handle of the oven -door. That is why 
it is such a convenience to have the 
door fitted with one of the loose hanging 
liandles of twisted wire, which one 
draws away from the stove without any 
risk of coming into direct contact with 


it Such little details do reduce the 
wear and tear on temper enormously. 

If you haTO no 
Picturos. 

Under the delusion that one must 
have pictures on the wall,” one not 
infrequently finds a room’s effect ruined 
by mediocre works that would be far 
better banished. Before investing in 
works of art under such conditions, I 
would advise that the acquaintance be 
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made of some really beautiful wall- 
paper panels reproduced from painted 
Chinese grass-cloth. These panels, 
which are printed in fine Onental 
tints on backgrounds respectively of 
cream and of black, take the place of 
the framed picture, as we know it. 
They are, in fact, pictures of bird, tree 
and flower life in panel form. Their 
varied colouring permits of their being 
applied against a background of almost 
any tone. 



Suiniiier Blouses end a Sports ftoek 



‘‘HIRl BIOISE THIMMFD Wint 
FllFl LACI* 

No 0449 

MtterUl required, 2 ytrde 
40 tnchee wide 


A ItMPtK BLOl‘»P \UTH 
LARC.S ARMHOLPh 

No. 9450. 

Miterial required, U yerdeof 36 loch 
spotted, and U yards plain 


Paper Pattenu, pries 7d. 
eacia, pottage id. 
extra by onteale 
pott» or 2dL by letter poet 


THE MAOVAR SLIP-ON BLOUSE 
OPK>snB SHOWN WITH SHORT 
SLEEVES 

No, 9444. 

Mtterlal required, 2 yards 
40 Inohea vide. 


AN EMBROIDERED JUMPER 
BLOUSE. 

No. 0447. 

Material required, 2k yards 
40 inches vide. 


A PRETTV SI VIE POR 
CKOSSi-BAR MUSLIM 

No. 944S. 

Material required, 2 yards 
36 Inohea Ride. 


No. 9450 


For wearing at the seaside, the attractive 
sjKjrts dress on the right would make up 
delightfully in white wool jerst) it would 
also make up admirably in a light weight 
sponge cloth, kach of the girnients illus 
t rated are issued in sizes for 34 ami 36 incho 
bust measurement. 



A KOI.NU NFCKVn CAMISOIJt 

No 9451. 

Material required, 1 yard 
36 Iflchee wide. 


A JLMPEk SI\IR SPORTS DRFSS 
WlIH GATHERED SKlMr 

No. 0492. 

Maferlal required, 9 yards 
40 Inenee wide 



No. 9451. 


No. 9492. 
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Mom Bloutos the Latest 81ip-om Dress 


AddroM to the 
Own ** Fashion Editor» 
4, Bourerie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


A SIIP'ON SHIRT nLnUSB. 

No. 9440. 

Material required, 2i yarde 
39 Inches wide. 


A IVLKVt* ntOUSK WITH I'KTAl- 
SIIAPUH IRIMMIM. Pll CLS. 

No. 9441. 

Material required, U yards 
40 Inches wide. 


I'ANl L-i-RONTfcO BLOUSB WITH 
INSUKllON TRIMMINGS. 

No. 9442. 

Material required, 2 yards 
40 inches wide. 




A SglAKI -NECKED JD.MPEK 

ui ousr. 

No. 9443. 

Material required, 2} yards 
36 inches wide. 


MAGVAK SLIP-ON 
Blnim 

No. 9444. 

Material required, 2? yards 
40 inches widt. 


No. 9444. 


Whether your choice of material tuns 
to taflela, Njlk, foulard, cre}>c-de-thine, 
muslin, or voile, you will lie able to find 
a jmtltrn from the Nelection of Mouses 
on these two pages that will just suit 
you I needs 


A SLII-ON DRI ss 
\M1H SIDE rucKI IS. 

No. 9445. 

Material required, 
di yarda 39 inc^ei 
wide. 


A SHIRT BLOl si 
WITH A KOI NU 
COUl AK 

No. 9449. 


Mnterlal required, 
2 yards 3i Inches 
wide. 



VoL. 43.~-No tt.- 2 Y 
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No. 9445. 


No. 9446. 



The Big Outdoon 


leook tor thm 

BMVtj-Bits. 

We seem to live in such a hurry that the day goes by 
with a rush. We rush through a book, a picture-gallery 
and a tea-party. We seem to get so much of one thing 
at a time that we can’t appreciate it. We go into a 
garden and we rush up one path and do^\^l another, 
admiring this, that, and the other, after a cursory 
glance— so cursor 5 % in fact, that we’ve hardly taken in 
a tenth part of its beauty. 

If we hadn’t so much that is lovely on every hand, 
shouldn’t we admire the scraps with greater sincerity ? 
We look into the flower-bed outside the window- it 
is ablaze with colour. 

Nice show, this summer,” we say; and we leave it 
at that. 

If we had one root of wallflowers, and it was beginning 
to bloom, we could find a glory’ of charm about it— if we 
really gave ourselves up to it. Have you sat down and 
really studied one flower ? Not as a botanist, but as a 
beauty-finder 

A reddish-browTi wallflow’er, we 11 say 'lliere are 
three blossoms full-blown, one nearly out and about a 
d<jzen buds, all on one stem. And we take one of the 
full-blown It has four petals, and they are splashed with 
gold One petal has the gold in little halo-streaks like 
the rays a^ut a setting sun The second petal is 
quite different There is a bold double yellow streak 
and a couple of dashes, as if a fairy had wiped her 
paint-brush on the brown beside the gleaming liars 
On the third petal there is a pictured j'ellow leaf with 
a faint reflection of itself opposite the fold of the velvet ; 
and the fourth petal looks tired of bright dazzlement and 
clings to its deeper tones. The pale centre is a foil , 



A WATKKFALL AT TREFKIW, A ComPttiium PfuHo * 

OKTH W^ALfcR. 



MONIRKUV, LAKE A CompetUton Phoio 

GFNFVA. by Hilda Smith, 


the scent, well, it is— -wallflower ! So much for the 
single flower 

” Sweet card ! Sorry I forgot dear Angela 1 Must send 
her a picture-postcard early in the New Year I ” This 
is what we say, .sometimes, and leave the Christmas 
card with a few dozen others scattered about the mantel- 
shelf. Do you look into your cards, ever ? Do you find 
ten minutes in which to enjoy that little country-scene 
which meant so much to the artist who painted it ? 
There’s a stretch of blue sea and cliffs and gulls. 
There’s a cottage in the foreground, thatched and cosy. 
An old man leaning on a stick sits on a bench — a dear 
weather-beaten old man, with a deep-eyed dog beside 
him. A rose tree over a broken wall, and a few wliite 
doves hovering round a chimney. A flagged path and 
a mossy stone. And you can almost smell the peat- 
smoke curling over the thatch, can't you ? 

Yet you never noticed any of these things before 
to-day ; and the card is six montlis old ! 

CMmtjl 

The buttercups began it — they were laughing in the lane, 
The daisies heard the ripples and they echoed on the 
strain, 

The clovers, in the meadowland, said, ” Let us join 
the fun ! ” 

And summer-flies kept dancing in the western-dipping 
sun. 

I really can't remember why the roses tossed their heads 
And scattered pinky petals all about their grassy beds. 
I fancy it was something that a sprig of mignonette 
Had whispered in their hearing — that they couldn't 
quite forget. 


6jo 




The Big Outdoors 


But, anyway I listened — and I loved them one 
and all, 

Those blossoms in my garden where the twilight- 
perfumes fall 

There may be grander theatres and ball-rooms 
bravely drest, 

But I — I look to Nature — for her gaiety is — rest 

HfOldBTl 

You've taken a book to the nver, and rest 
Where mosses and ferns are coolly drest, 
Where winds come singing a hush-sweet lay 
And dnve the cares of the world away 

The birds tell twittenng tales , the bees 
Buz? drowsily by thiough the shadowing trees 
Ihe dog you love lies there at your feet — 
Your hour of refreshment is — just complete 

(Yet humans ask in an anxious lone 
" Did you find your holiday dull — alone > ’ ) 




A CompetiUon 1 het 
W tiltam / Fatnt e lihn 


Go Away I 

When you re longing for a change go avNav 
But >ou say you can t ou re tied to the house 
Still I say go auav Get an odd quarter of an 
hour shut yourself off from ever\()ne and take 
a book of travel 

Have a run to \menca and icad of the doings 
m big cities Skip oft to Japan or ( luna oi 
Australia it wont take long and what a lest of 
mind It IS 

Rush off to Egypt and the j)Mamids and tr\ 
to vision Cheops — or the hundred thousand men 
we arc told toiled at it that (treat P^ranud the 
Ixrgcst of those ^^onde^s ander u, India that 
land of niystcr\ Or take a tnp to Palestine — it 

is full of familiar names winch speak of the Old Book pixies Find the Lake Country with its wealth of 

“Tired of foreign places’ do you say^ Then go grand >et tranquil loveliness. Or find yourself in 

to some country place nearer home Visit the Cornish picturesque \N ales 

churches anl the wislung wells and the wild cliffs Don t stay at home when you feel that stale 
Roam about on Dartmoor and cliance meeting the depression corrie over you If you cant make a 

big change in your life, 

take a ten minutes' 

' off duty '' and go away 
on a book-traveller 'sfeast 
of vaned scenes 

A book journey of 
this description will give 
you a new outlook on 
life You will feel your- 
self expanding and 
broadening under its 
influence It is almost 
impossible to over- 
estimate the recreative 
value of good books of 
travel, especially those 
that are well-illustrated 
with modern pictures 
And there are such de- 
lightful books, w ell-wnt- 
ten and well-illustrated, 
obtainable in the present 
day, that everyone 
- ^ ^ X. should be able to take 

dolgJlly * ^ hook journey 



A Cpmpeittum Photo by 
Lostto M* Chrtmes, 



The New Corset*BraMiere 


Thk new Corset-Bras- 
bitre IS a boon lo the 
woman finds her* 
self yelling over-stout, 
and her corset, as well 
as l)eing uncomfortable, 
prt'ssing the stoutness 
into un lesirable places. 

The ver) latest modes 
demand a stnight u]>- 
aiid-doun hgure which 
seems capable of btnd* 
ing in every }K(Sition, 
and nothing can achieve 
this ehect l)et or than 
the ver) slightly Ixmed 
CorsLt Hrissitre, .1 pat- 
tern ot which we supply 
in si/e> for 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure- 
ment 

The s)ia|)e is designed 
togiveall necessary su)>- 
port to the body, w hile 
it gives the lithe, youth- 
ful, uncorseted appear- 
ance to ihe figure de- 
manded h> tashion. 

One )ard of fine 
linen or stout naiosooh 
will lie nteexsary, with 
two sets of hose su«.- 
I>enders of the detach- 
able kind, a liall of fine 
cTiK-het thread with a 
No 6 steel crochet- 
hook, a c mplf" of white 
|Karl laittons and a 
piece of narrow ta|)e 
h cdtherw eight b mmg 
is use 1 for the boning, 
v\ ^ irh is removable for 

w lulling pur(>ose'>. 

The up|)er and lower sections of the Brassiere arc made up in the 
Single material, but the l>elt is lined Cut four of the lielt section, and 
two each of the other sections. 

Gather the lower edge of the 
iipjier front to fit the pointed 
edge of the l>tlt, turn inwards 
a narrr)w seim on both edges 
of the Ik It and its lining, in- 
sert the gathered edge between 
them and tick in place. In- 
sert the lower front piece 
lietween the lower eclgcs of the 
i>eU and tack in place. Join 
the two {Kirtions of lioth bock 
part> by a flat seam, with the 
e Ige of the 1 >wer jMirt over- 
lapping on the upjicr on the 
wrong side J inch. Stitch all 
the seirns along the edges, 
loin the two front sections 
with a single scam on the 
side. Join the under- 
arm seam in the same wav 
Press out the c seams flat and 
make the casing for the l>oniug 


of strips of the material 
( inch wide. Tu^ in 
both edges and ^ack 
over the open seam, 
then machine along 
the edge. Put a simi- 
lar casing on the back 
3} inches from the 
edge. Work a button- 
hole on the centre 01 
each casing for the 
insertion of the lioning. 
Turn in the lower edge 
all round the brosd^re 
with a l-inch hem and 
machine stitch. Case 
the l>ack edges with a 
strip I inch wdde, and 
add a doubled flap on 
the right side for the 
buttonholes. Now case 
the top with a narrow 
casing, stitching along 
both edges. Tnminthe 
edges of the Moulder- 
straps with a narrow 
hem and stitch. Join 
to the top edges with 
notches corresponding 
in a flat seam. 

Work the button- 
holes in the back flap 
and sew on the buttons 
on the other side. 

The Creokel Edtiag. 

Insert the crochet - 
hook through the top 
of the upper t dge, 
taking up about inih 
of the material and 
make a dc with the 
crochtl cotton, * s fh, 

I Ir into the edge J inch 
from tht d c, 2 ch I tr into same place tw ice more, 5 ch i d c into the 
edge same distance from the U *, repeat round the top anel on l>oih 

sides of the shoulder-straps. 

2 fid 1 dc cn the 

centre of the 5 ch, 5 ch, i d c 
into next 2 ch sp, 7 c h i d c 
into same space, 7 ch i d c into 
next space twice, 5 ch I dc over 
next 5 ch, 5 ch I d c over next 
5 ch repent. 

Insert the narrow tape 
through the lop casing, hring- 
it out on the centre front where 
it is drawn up and tied to fit 
the figure. 

Now insert the boning and 
attach the hose sttppoiters, 
then this useful garment will 
be completed. 

Pattern No. 9458 is issued 
in six s for 38, 40 and 4a inches 
bust measurement, price 7rf., 
postage Ji/. extra by unsealed 
packet poet, or 2tf» by letter 
post. 



The lllustrstlon shows the Bsck View of the BrsssiSre 
and the Two-button closlnt. 




An Outdoor Frock for the Girl In her Teens 

For best outdoor wear in the very hot AH iriniimags are made of self matciial ; 
weather, what is more delightful for a girl the uaist is finished with a wide sash 

on the verge of womanhood than the terminating in a big bow at the back ; the 

all-white frock ? fichu has a bias fold applied three inches 

Made in white organdie, crej^e-de-chine, ‘he appearance 

georgette, muslin, or voile, this simply- ^ tuck, and a pleated frill at the edge ; 
constructed little model is quite suitable ‘he rose that ornaments the front has 

for a girl to try making for herself even if fashioned of the dress material. 

bhe has not previously had much experience The dress pattern No. 94S7 « in 

in dressmakiu)'. jg years, corres|)onding (o 

As will be seen from the diagram, the 32 and 34 inches bust measurement, and 

skirt is cut in a straight piece, the short- either size requires 4 yards of 4oiiu}i 

sleeved blouse has the sleeves cut in one material. Pattern, price 7^/., postage 

with the Ixidy, and the deep lichu is in a extra by unsealed packet post, or 2r/. by 

circular shaix* that drains gracefully round letter post. Address to ihe^Gnrs Own'* 

the shoulders. A circular-shaped frill for Fashion Editor, 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet 

the slee%e is also included in the pattern Street, London, E.C. 4. 

(though not shown on 
the diagram) for those 
who prefer a sleeve 
that comes I elow the 
elbow. 

The five quarter inch 
tucks placed round the 
hips lend to give the 
skirt the fashionable 
hooped appearance, a 
style very l>ecoming to a 
slim girlish figure, and 
much in keeping with 
the quaint old-world 
touch of the fichu- 

Thib would make up In White Organdie 111 f diagram illuatrates clearly the construction 

for the very hot weather. trimmed liodice. of the pattern. 




HaisiSy Slcusehold Items 


Tho Child’a 
Chair. 

Provided your sitting-room he situated 
sufficiently far away from your nursery, 
you may bring untold joy to the heart 
of your child by bestowing upon him one 
of the new musical chans of enamelled 
cane that play a tune as soon as they are 
sat upon. The musical box that is fitted 
into the seat ceases its jicrformance as 
soon as the sitter rises, but I dare venture 
to prophesy that that chair would 
seldom be vacant. The pnee of this 
magic bit of furniture is 505. 

Another chair for a fax ourite nephew 
or niece is made of red lacquer, and is 
in the form of a small arm-chair It is 
a chair that one would grow out of only 
in the phy.sical sense, for its beauty is 
such that one w^ould certainly treasure it 
all the days of one’s life Its .sole draw- 
back is that its price is such that one 
' only dare mention it in a discreet whisper 
If in spite of this warning you care to 


make fuither investigation, its pritc 
and the name of its designer will be 
made known to you on application. 

A Lid that is m 
Strainur. 

A saucepan cover so constructed that 
it prevents the contents of the pan 
from boiling over, and at the time 
serves as a strainer when the saucepan 
IS inverted, saves laboui in a twofold 
manner. Firstly it obviates the necessity 
for rcpohshing a stove on to wdiich liquid 
lias been .spilt, and secondly it does awav 
with the need for a separate exfiander. 
These “ Saucepan Sense *' cox’crs are 
made in aluminium in three sizes, to hi 
respectively pans measining six, seven, 
and nine inches in diameter, and cost 
2s 3^ apiece fhey are made with a 
slotted regulator, which can l>e opened 
or closed according to requirements, 
and xvith a handle which is connected 
at the extremity with that of the pan 
itself When opened, the steam is 


cinblocl to escape freely tiuoiigb the 
.slot'-, and when similaily adjusted, the 
entire vessel may be turncil upside dowm 
over a sink so that the lujuid luiis 
through the perforations of the lid In 
this wav cooked vegetables are kept 
hotter than w^hen turned into a colander 
to dram 


Even m the liest regulalt'd families 
there is apt to lx* tribulation of spirit 
VN hen Master Baby insists on overturning 
his milk at meal-times. If, howevei, 
you buy fot his chair one of the semi- 
tin niar trays that have an upeurved 
rim and a sunken gutter to collect the 
liquid which he may see fit to upset, 
there will be no splashing of your carpet 
or undue strain on your fortitude. These 
trays cost 7.S 3</ when japanned in plain 
art colours, and an extra 3s. W'hen 
decorated with nursery subjects. 

{Concludfd on uexi 


Two Very Simple Cioiilsole Tops 


The yokes shown on 
this page may be 
adapted to suit any 
measurement, ac- 
cording to the size 
cotton used, always 
remembering that the 
6ner the thread the 
smaller the yoke. 

Peri-Lusta “ Cro- 
chet Cotton No. 40 
is a good medium 
si/e. 

The Upper 
Yoke. 

The camisole yoke 
at the top is a strip 
of filet 17 sp wide 
(ch 57\ and as long 
as desired ; shoulder- 
straps 4 sp wide. 

Beadiae. 

3 d c in each sp 
round neck, join. 

< h 8, thread over, 
insert hook in 6th 
ch st from hook, over, 
draw through, over, 
skip 2 d c, insert hook 
in next d c, over, 
draw through, take of! by twos, ch 2, 
• over twice, skip 2 d c, hook in next 
d c, over, draw through, over, through 2. 
over, skip 2 d c, hook in next d c, over, 
draw through, take off by twos, ch 2, 
tr in centre to make -f, ch 2; repeat 
from * ; at comers skip 9. 

The Deity. 

The daisies are made separately and 
sewn to position, four for the front and 
three for the back. 

Ch 5, join, 16 d c in ring, join, • ch 13, 
turn, I d c, i h tr, 16 tr, i h tr, i d c 
over ch, si st in d c of ring, si st in next 



The Oiagrtm for 
the Lower Yoke* 


The 

Diagram 
for the 
Shoulder 
Strap 
on the 
Lower 
Yoke. 


d c, turn ; repeat 
from ♦ 7 times. 

Finish the edges 
by filling the spaces 
w^h d c, adding a 
picot now and then. 

The Lower 
Yoke. 

The diagram for 
working the lower 
yoke is shown below. 
Repeat the pattern as 
many times as de- 
sired for length. 

To make the bead- 
ing over shoulders, 
join the thread at 
any desired point on 
upper edge of front 
and work a strip 8 sp 
wide, as shown in 
the small diagram. 
When the required 
length has been 
made, join to top of 
back strip. The 
spaces on the edge 
are filled with d c and 
picots. 

Other Detigiu 
could bo Used. 

These yokes can be 
adapted to many 
other designs. For 
instance, small roses (for which we 
have given directions in several of 
our Crochet books) could be applied 
instead of the daisies, or any other 
small blossom. In the same way any 
small conventional design could be 
used for the low'er yoke, if the squares 
numbered about the same. Filet yokes 
of this kind easily lend themselves to 
various designs. 


Handy Bonsahold Itanu 


A Hapdy 

1 suppose we all go through times 
when our crockery seems bewitched and 
handles fly from cups as if inspired by 
some evil spirit. Though such denuded 
articles can never again recapture their 
pnstine charms, they may yet enjoy a 
further penod of usefulness if you equip 
them with one of the new little handles 
of neatly turned metal, that clip firmly 
on to the cup edge and make it once 
more capable of performing its office. 
The cost of these handles is but 2d., just 
a Id. less than that of the useful little 


blindholder of elastic and coiled wire 
which I discovered at the same shop. 
This contrivance keeps a muslin curtain 
free from that ugly sagging dip that 
comes about when tape.s are employed, 
and automatically adjusts itself to the 
width of the window. 

WhM PolUhifie Um 
W indows. 

The days when the window-cleaner 
calls usually leave me in rather a dis- 
gruntled mood, for they are apt to be 
the occasion for a good deal of splashing 
to linoleum and paint. I am contem- 


plating giving up his services altogether, 
and relying instead on the window- 
cleaning powder that docs away with 
the use of water entirely. This powder, 
which is supplied in perforated tins 
so that one has but to sprinkle a little 
on to a cloth or duster, is much used 
for the windows of motor-cars, for it has 
been found that it renders them so 
chemically clean that rain does not bead 
upon the glass, the polish it gives 
proving extraordinarily lasting. The 
powder costs 6d. a tin at the principal 
stores, or will be sent post-free by the 
manufacturers for 8 d. 



The Result of the Competitioii 

Open Only to Readers Outside the British Isles 

** Interesting Customs in Our District *' 


A large number of excellent letters were submitted, some of which we hope to publish in 
forthcoming issues of this magazine. Unfortunately, a number were disqualified because 
the writers omitted to enclose the necessary coupon, or in other ways did not conform to 
the rules. The following are the names of the readers whose letters won prizes, or were 
singled out by the adjudicators for special commendation. 


First Prize: Three Guineas - - 

Second Prize: Two Guineas > - 
Third Prize: One Guinea - - - 
Fourth Prize: Half-a-Guinea- - 
Fifth Prize: Half-a-Guinea - - 
Sixth Prize: Five Shillings - - 
Seventh Prize: Five Shillings - 
Eighth Prize: Five Shillings- - 
Ninth Prize: Five Shillings - - 
Tenth Prize: Five Shillings • - 
Eleventh Prize: Five Shillings - 
Twelfth Prize: Five Shillings - 
Thirteenth Prize: Five Shillings 


Winifred H. Stapleton and Lena Wilkins, The 
Halfway P.O., Manitoba. 

Mrs. Harding, Via Cavour, Pesaro, Italy. 

Margaret Harvie, Mclsettcr, S. Rhodesia. 

Mary Lea, Trutch Street, Victoria, B.C. 

Mrs. Holes, Makalaki, Masterton, N.Z. 

Alice C. J. Horne, Kurate Gun, Fukuoka, Ken, Japan. 
A. M. Bumpus, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

Mrs. a. L. Irvine, Lima, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Grace A. Glyde, Nicholson Street, Burwood, N.S.W. 
Alfreda Kirk, Macheke, S. Rhodesia. 

Mrs. S. G. Mendis, Matara, Ceylon. 

Mrs. Robert Dubois, Place Louise, Paturages, Belgium. 
Judy Sampson, Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. 


Th« following were 
Highly Commended : — 

Mani Ratnagar, Kalyan, India. 

H^LhNE Valladon, Bordeaux. 

Betty McMurtrif, Rotterdam, 

Mrs. Noble, Badulla, Ceylon. 

Jessie Wells, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

Olive T. Oughton, Ulvcrstone, Tasmania. 

G. Thorpe, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Frederick Beale, Congo Portugu6s, W.C. Africa. 

Grace M. Jackson, Chekiang, China. 

C. M. Pennycuick, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 
Mrs. DE Villieks, Winburg, Orange Free State. 
Henriette Allais, i Saint Andre de I’Eure, France. 
Jean Masters, Longford, Tasmania. 

Beatrice James, Scramporc, Bengal. 

Mrs. Haldane, Mazagan, Morocco. 

Mrs. Horne, Thlka Kenya Colony, Africa, 

T. Dixon, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Mrs Reardon, Chin Hills, Burma. 

J. Nundy, Deccan, India. 

M D. Lunn, Calca, Peru. 

Irens Crhad, Port Pirie, S. Australia. 

Mrs. Page, Fort Jameson, Northern Rhodesia 
Gooi. Ratnagar, Kalyan, India. 

Mrs. Smith, West Footscray, Victoria, Australia. 

M. E. Ridley, Piovince d*Oran, Algeria. 

Mrs. SuFFXLL, Forum via Jos, N. Nigeria. 

Consy Jaykwardene, Madampc, Ceylon. 

Vers Forrester, Maritzburg, Natal. 

Marik de Dallandt, Bruges, Belgium. 

Milly ViNEV, Andaman Islands, India. 

Tui Duddy, Hokianga, N.Z. 

Mis. Blyth, Edendale, Auckland. 

Mn. Harris, Sherman, California. 

Mrs. Richards, Cando, Saskatcliewan. 

Mrs. Willis, Cantuar, Saskatchewan. 

Mrs* Stephenson, Brisbane, Queensland. 


Mrs. Pratt, Ravenscrag, Saskatchewan. 

Emily G. Bragg, Phippen, Saskatchewan. 

B. Bissbt, Irnvani, Cape Colony. 

Mrs. Dickinson, Busby, Alberta. 

Mary Hill, Manchester, Connecticut. 

Marjorie Woods (aged ii), Lansing, Michigan. 

J . Margaret Cooke, Oakey, Australia. 
kvnn Lafond Marie, Mauritius. 

The following received 
Honourable Mention 

Mrs. J. Borland, Southland, N.Z. 

Grace Van Dort, Colombo, Ceylon. 

L. Clutton, Congues-sur-Orbicl, France. 

Kate Holme, Whangarei, N.Z. 

Annie H. Pearson, Dunedin, N.Z. 

Mrs. J. Reid, Jun., Brunswick, N.Z. 

Marion Meldrum, Macrewhenua, N.Z. 

Muriel Masters, Longford, Tasmania. 

Mrs. Swan, Wanacknabcal, Victoria. 

V. E. Hobbs, Erskineville, Australia. 

A. E. Edwards, Borabala, N.S.W. ' 

Isabel Aldersey, Melrose, Australia. 

I.iLi.iAN Shakespeare, Maylands, West Australia 
I.iLLiAN Dobson, Caulfield, \ustralia. 

Sylvia Leet, Caulfield, Australia. 

Mrs. Jennings, Mowshesa, India. 

Nellie Ryder, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
Clarisse Souza, Kundian, India. 

Marjorie Siiinglfr, Cambridge, South Africa, 

L. Beesley, Shanghai, China. 

N, Frappier, Sea Point, Cape Town. ^ 

Mrs. Gaze, Waliner, Cape Province. 

Mrs. Robins, Vryheid, Natal. 

Mrs. Waterson, Anderson, Indiana. 

Matilda E. Day, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Nora TftOMPsoN, Sussex, N.B., Canada. 

L. E. Smith, Bremner, Alberta. 
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And when Jim Maxwell eyes smiled and she sat 

dropped pretty Emily Bart- down again. But the lazily 

lett as casually as he had ]P1 A smiling man beside her 

taken her up, some rudely * UW W caught the far-oft echo of 

truthful, and it may be old bitteniess in that voice 


jealous, soul remarked — 

*' Well — Jim Maxwell is 
free again. He’s managed 
to make love to just about every 
eligible girl in the town, except, of 
course, Stella \\’ardon. 1 suppose 
he’d never think of noticing Stella. 
.And if he did, she’d quickly ‘end 
him about liis business." 

Whether Jim Max^^eIl heard this 
by word of mouth or telepathy does 
not matter. He heard ai\d he 
laughed— a slow, aniu.sed, vondcring 
laugh that ended all at once in an 
impish, baffiing chuckle. Two days 
later when Stella Wardon’s smart 
little motor flashed round a cluster 
of big trees on the little used road 
she so loved, she almost ran him 
dowm. He raised his hat and smiled 
And that, apparently, was the 
beginning of the town's new sensa- 
tion. 

In six weeks the gossips w^ere j^o 
busy that even Stella Wardon’s 
employer took notite, and with the 
freedom of one who was friend as 
well as chief, he said — 

“Wliat’s this I hear about Jim 
Maxw'ell, Miss Warden ? What does 
that romantic butterfly mean by 
worrying you ? " 

” I wonder ” Stella smiled and 

speculated. 

"Does he tliink he’ll amuse him- 
self with you, now that he's tired of 
all the others ? " 

" I should think it extremely 
likely." 

Stella’s reply was most legal and 
cautious, and her eyes were utterly 
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sol^r. But her employer, who knew 
her very w'ell indeed, looked at her 
feliarply for a second, then turned 
away to lude a foolish smile. The girl 
wiio was his private secretary becauK* 
she could so ably and so silently 
manage and safeguard his legal and 
business affairs, could, it seemed, 
as ably and silently manage her own, 
Questioning Stella W’ardon was a 
profitless business. Even those who 
knew’ her best gave up and watched 
her with amazement. She was play- 
ing at love as confidently as she had 
played at other things. But only 
Jim Maxwell could possibly know 
how well she placed. 

" Stella — you’re a very pretty 
girl to-day," 

He made this remark lazily, and by 
way of an experiment the day lhe>' 
were sitting under the cluster of 
fine old trees on the little used road 
Stella so loved. It was a careless, 
worthless, tirae-taitered remark. But 
it brought Stella to her feet. 

" W hat — did — jou— say, Jim Max- 
well ? " she asked, calmly and slow ly. 

Her frozen stare disconcerted the 
experimenting young man. He 
flushed a little under those merciless, 
blankly-staring girl eyes. And the 
next moment he was making a 
laughing, lazy correction. 

"Miss W'ardon, you’re a beautiful 
woman ! " 

" That’s better." 

Stella’s voice laughed and Stella s 
617 


and the wistful shadows of 
past pain in those eyes. 
And so, knowing girls as 
he did, he wondered 

Presently the voice of the girl 
lieside him was saying softly but 
with an unmistakable gnmnc.^i- — 

" I am a strong aud a beautiful 
woman. Don't evei forget it. One 
more insulting remark about pretti- 
ness and ril Ccill out the town’s full 
police force and engage my shrewd 
and successful employer us counsel. " 

For weeks they kept up this 
teasing, trifling banter Jim never 
could remember just when and Jiow’ 
the banter vanished and the quiet 
companionship began He re- 
membered that she turned his first 
bo.x of chocolates over and over with 
a strange thoughtfulness. 

" This," she said slowly and some- 
how very gently, " would have 
pleased me tremendously— at six- 
teen. But now- 1 am tw'enty-cight, 
and self-supporting. And 1 never 
eat bctw’een meals." 

He tried books. He knew she read 
them, loved them, had a whole big 
room full of them. His fitkt offerings 
w^ere fortunate. 1 hen he brought her 
the novel everybody was reading. 
W'hen next he came and saw it lying 
(ui a chair in her .sitting-room he 
mentioned it and waited cunously 
for her answ er. 

She prodded the bulky thing with 
a disgusted and insulting finger. 

"The man who wrote that," she 
said, in the curt, blunt fashion of 
her employer, " is either a blind foo{ 
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or a vidous rascal. Out of a whole 
world of average^ normal, decent 
people he picks out one dwarfed and 
misshapen creature and raves about 
it and its unique misfortunes. He 
paints in every unpleasant detail, 
exaggerates it. Then he has the 
audadty to hold that book up and 
sell it to us for our good, clean, 
]iard>eamed shillings as * a great 
study of human nature and real life.' 
Jim Max^vell " — ^the fearless, frank 
way Stella Warden's eyes met a 
man's eyes, and the clear, ringing 
way ^e uttered a man's full name, 
w’ere characteristics no other girl 
in the town could even imitate — " if 
human nature and life were honestly 
like that, all decent men and women 
would have disappeared long ago. 
It's a poor way of teaching the world 
beauty and truth, faith m God and 
man Let’s see how the thing will 
burn." 

She laid the lurid novel on the 
lire, and watched the covers curl 
in the clean liame Jim Maxwell 
watched her. She was a hard girl to 
please, but there was notliing hard 
about her. In the fire's cheerful 
glow here^’es were warm and friendly. 
So he tried again, and asked her to 
go motoring. 

She started to shake her head, then 
laughed softly and oddly. Then the 
laugh faded out and she stared with a 


sudden startled intensity into the 
fire. He wondered if she changed 
colour or if it was just the rosy glow 
from the flame that deepened in her 
cheek. 

" 1 manage to have quite a good 
time in my little motor. But I’ll 
tell you what you can do for me. 
Some cool, sweet June night bring 
round your big car and drive very 
slowly by way of the most tree- 
shaded roads, dowm past the o«d 
school. And when you get just in 
front of the path that leads to the 
main entrance, open the car door 
softly and then bang it shut twice — 
and hard." 

She never once turned ner 
from the fire as she made this str-mge 
request, so he could not sec what was 
in them. But when the sort of a 
June night that she wanted came, he 
did exactly what she asked, and 
having slammed the door twice and 
hard, w'aited for further orders. 

" Oh," said Stella in a quivery 
sort of voice, " I don’t care where you 
go or what you do now. I’ve had 
my wish." 

That quiver}'^ voice made him 
suspicious. But he wasn’t sure until 
he got out of the tree-shaded roads 
into the open country. Then he said 
a little sharply — 

“Stella, are you crying or laughing ? ” 

" A little of both. I’m afraid," she 
told him. " I can’t help it. 
It’s for a little girl that’s 
gone. You wouldn’t under- 
stand or believe if I told 
you." 

" Can't I do something 
else ? " 

"No. You’ve done beau- 
tifully. Most men would have 
thought it a joke, too silly to 
do. Thank you." 

After that they just drifted 
along, still laughing lightly, 
still trifling much of the time 
until the evening, when she 
let him take her to a con- 
cert, and bore with smiling 
good-humour the stares and 
good-natured wliispers of her 
acquaintances as they 
watched her drive by. P'or 
Stella Wardon in Jim Max- 
well's car was something the 
place could not get used to. 
Jim drove right through the 
main road, and a good many 
people stopped to look and 
speculate about the matter 
and so delayed traffic. A 
number of other people 
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driving cars did the same, and for a 
few minutes there was a ridiculous 
tangle in the High Street, so that 
the town's one imposing car, contain- 
ing the town's most fascinating young 
man and the town's best loved and 
most highly respected young woman, 
was forced to wai^ for the tangle to 
dissolve itself. 

It was while they were waiting 
to move that Stdla heard the 
whispers and, from some car directly 
behind, the perfectly audible answer 
to a very evident question. 

" Oh, Stella Wardon deserves him, 
but he doesn’t deserve her." 

Stella, who had been unwually 
cheerful and friendly, grew thought- 
tul and quiet. Jim’s eyes, doing their 
best to hide an amused twinkle, just 
grazed hers in teasing hopefulness, 
but instantly deepened to sometliing 
else. 

" Stella, dear," he begged, when 
the car had moved on some distance, 
" don't stay in the High Street all 
night trying to reconcile those two 
statements. You’re here in the car 
with me going to a concert." 

And he opened the car door softly 
and then banged it twice, and hard. 
That always made her smile. Slic 
smiled now’, a non-committal smile. 

Jim seemed to enjoy the concert. 
It was only when they were back in 
Stella's restful sitting-room that he, 
too, grew thoughtful and even a bit 
visibly nervous. 

" Stella," he said suddenly, ' 1 
know exactly what you are planning 
to do." 

" I wonder " smiled Stella. 

" Yes. After what's happened to- 
night you. have decided to drop me 
You thin^Ut's time to end the game. 
You are even fancying that^you are 
going back to your legal business life 
and forget in a week or so the days 
we have spent together." 

"Yes," she admitted it; "I’m 
going to drop you, Jim. The game 
is over." 

" You think you owe it to your 
dignity and self-respect, I suppose." 

" Yes — perhaps. But 1 owe it to 
you and myself to be honest." 

" I wonder" — he was weighing his 
w^ords carefully as he studied her 
eyes — " I wondcrif you will be honest, 
as honest as I mean to be. You may 
be right. It may be time to stop play- 
ing. But, Stella— the game isn't 
over. You know my reputation. I'm 
supposed to be the one who always 
tires first. I'm not tired yet." 

" I’m afraid, Jim— -I am. Life is 
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* J AM A SIKUNC AND A HEAUllFUL WOMAN. 

HON J EVER FORUfcl IT*’ 

too big and real to waste in silly 
games ’ 

“ Then, Stella, let's stop pla>nng 
make-believe Let's play the real 
thing Marry me " 

She looked at him curiously 
" Jim, did >ou honestly think that 
1 was planning to marry }ou ^ ” 

" Why, yes I >\as hoping that in 
spite of my reputation you might 
be tempted " 

But — honestly, Jim — 'would 
there be any sense, the least bit of 
reason, in my marrying you ^ " 

Yes. You would be safe 'with 
me, a good deal safer than with the 
sort of a man you think is more 
worthy of your love than I am.** 


*' Why ^ " 

"It is the exceedingly worthy 
men," he explauned with his tantalis- 
ing smile, " who so often break the 
hearts and dim the lives of women 
like >ou Some of them are so busy 
being worthy that they have time 
for nothing else They serve only 
themselves " 

" You are hopeless " 

" Not utterly hopeless I have had 
the good sense to love you And the 
great courage to ask you That’s 
something There are some nice men 
in the place, Stella, who are madly 
in love with you But they haven’t 
the nerve to do what I’ve just done 
Their very worthiness hampers them '* 
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Drawn bv 

EltMAbttk Eamshaw, 

She did not know that his smile 
was so tantalising, and his voice so 
aggravatingly deliberate and cool 
because he was hoping thereby 
to goad her into further speech and 
so prolong the interview Stella 
had a rather cold-blooded and unex- 
pected way of closing a conversation, 
often brutally ending pleasant and 
promising situations 

She studied him now wnth strange 
eyes Then a weary little smile 
answered the tantalising one in his 
eyes 

" Jim, you say^ou are trying to 
be honest If that is true then 
tell me this w’ere you planning to 
marry me when you so suddenly 
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discovered me on 
the horizon a year 
ago ? 

His lips told her 
the truth, but liis 
penitent eyes 
l>egged her for- 
giveness and his 
voice comforted 
the hurt to her 
pride. 

“No, Stella, A 
year ago I was a 
fool, I didn’t 
want to marry 
you or anyone 
else. I didn't be- 
lieve in love or 
marriage — the 
sort of thing I 
saw so much of.” 

“ And yet you 
couldn ’t resist the temptation to play 

at love, to trifle ’’ 

“ I wasn’t trifling with love, Stella. 
1 uas looking for it. Surely you won’t 
deny roe a man’s right to .seek love 
and happiness, the one woman who 
is mine. Love is a search, Stella, 
not a compromise- ’’ 

“ Is it ? ’’ she wondered uily 
“ Suppose I had compromised, 
married one of those others and 
missed you, Stella ? “ 

“ But I think you did mi.ss me, 
Jim I once t-ra veiled the ,^ame road 
with you but you didn’t see me. It 
would ha\e been so easy to have 
pleased me then. Now ? I have 
spent long, dogged, plea siire-s tar vckJ 
years educating myself into a sensible 
independent woman. My need of 
love has passed. Once a very ordinar>'^ 
love would liave been great enough 
to glorify my world. Now* I ask too 
much “ 

“ More than I can give, Stella ? “ 
he asked quietly. 

Stella's eyes w^ere turned away and 
she refused to answer. So he hKiked 
at her and w^ondered how many years 
he liad loved her without knowing 
it ; for it seemed to him now tliat 
he had loved her always. 

And yet she was refusing him. 

“ Stella, if you thought so little 
of me, so meanly of me, why did you 
play with me for a whole >ear ? 
Why didn’t ^''ou drop me sooner ? ’’ 
There was still in his eyes tliat 
aggravating little smile, but into his 
voice had crept a note of pain and 
hurt pride. Stella heard it, but she 
felt no regret. 

“ iJid you think, Jim, you were 
the only one who dares to trifle — 


who knows how' to play that sort of 
game ? ’’ 

It was his turn to stare. And he 
did, thoughtfully and .so steadily 
that Stella grew' the least little bit 
uncomfortable and again glanced 
away. 

“ I know’ that game well enough,’' 
he admitted coolly, “ to know that 
you were not trifling, tho.^^e months 
that you played with me. You’re 
not the kind that can, Stella,” he 
added gently, and with an intimate 
caressing tenderness that she fought 
off w ith a frown and a flush of annoy- 
ance. 

“ \Miat, then, would you say 
was my reason for playing with 
you ? “ She asked it ca.reles.^ily, and 
kept her cool eyes raised to liis. 

But he was not deceived He 
hesitated a bit, then, catching tliat 
tool taunting little smile, accepted 
the challenge. 

“ Do you honestly want the plain 
truth, Stel?a ? Can >ou stand it ? ” 

“ W hy— yes.” 

“ Ail right, then. It’s this. 'S'oii 
played with me because you cared, 
because you were liappy with me, 
because you hive me more than you 
guess or will ever admit.” 

The w'ords caught her with her 
eyes still on lus. And before she could 
turn them away they had betrayed 
her. 

The smile faded from her eyes, the 
blood from her cheeks and lips. But 
she, too, told the truth, even as he 
had told it. 

“ Well "—there was the dragging 
ache of a lost girlhood in that voice — 
what of it, Jim ? It is true. I do 
love you. I diave loved you since 
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Iwastw’elve. But 
Tm not going to 
marry you. And 
what are you 
going to do about 
it ? ” 

Her eyes 
watched him mer- 
cilessly for the 
least hint of 
mockery. If he 
dared ! But he 
was looking at her 
in a way that 
somehow shamed 
her for her anger, 
her suspicions. 

** Stella ” — the 
tenderness of her 
name on his lips 
tortured her — 
“why, then, won’t 
you marry me, since 1 love you and 
want you ? ” 

“ Why ? You wonder why ? ” 
She laughed in the same quivery 
way she had the June night he took 
her motoring. “ Perhaps, Jim, it’s a 
foolish w him, a conceited notion — but, 
somehow’, I feel that I deserve more 
from life than the love-worn heart of 
a trifler.” 

He flushed hotly under her 
gentle scorn ; then lit a cigarette 
and perched him.self on the nearest 
armchair. 

“ Stella”— bespoke quietly as if to 
steady her—” are you quite sure I’m 
only that ? And is that }’our only 
reason — just that foolish needless 
jealousy ? ” His eyes studied licr 
with a teasing chiding tenderness, 
then his voice sank to the low' 
note of love itself, and pleaded, 
“ Stella, dear, you wouldn't deny 
me love for so little, so foolish a 
reason ? ” 

The smiling stubbornness that 
liad carried her through the hard 
years rose to her c} es, but she 
answered patiently — 

“ Jim, 1 know, of course, what 
you mean. But I don’t think it’s 
that. It’s something you wouldn't 
understand. You’ve never worked 
as hard, tried as terribly, as I have. 
All my life I have teen trying to 
reach something beautiful, high. 
Now — well — 1 just refuse to stoop 
to anytliing — for anytliing — even 
love. Love to me has always meant 
life’s best dream. I want tliat or 
nothing. You see, Jim, I'm no 
longer just a typist or even just a 
private secretary. I’m Stella War- 
don, who lias succeeded and got my 



own pretty little home and all that 
goes with it. I earned all that my- 
self » dreamed and fought my way up 
to it. Now — I no longer need get 
the cheapest — in any way. I have 
earned and I want a love that will 
carry me to the stars. 1 want that 
or nothing." 

He knew, then, that he w^ould have 
to fight for the love that was his* 
fight that hardest of all enemies, a 
strong woman's will. But she loved 
him ! And he knew that even she 
could be won as most women liave 
been since the world began. But 
she was so amazingly courageous and 
truthful ; this strange stubborn girl 
was using none of the tricks and 
insincerities of the less worthy of 
her sex. And, somchow^ he wanted 
to win her just as honestly. To win 
her against her will would Ix' a 
victory that later she might resent 
with bitterness and shame. Hut to 
win that stubborn heart's tonhdeucc, 
and make it yield its wealth of love 
gladly, that would be a iuetnor>' 
w'orth cherishing throughout life's 
after years. 

So he laid aside all the tormcntingly 
winning tricks of the gay trifler, the 
accomplished art of a successful 
lover, and tried, instead, Stella's 
simple way of meeting truth with 
truth. 

"Stella, did it tver occur to you 
that there arc plenty of us men in 
the w'orld who, like you, lefiisc to 
accept anything but the lK*st love 
that life has to offer ? " 

" I'hen why don’t you wait for 
your dreams to come tiue — wait as 
we w^omen must wait ? Why can’t 
you be true to your ideal as we must 
lie true ? I’ve waited since I was 
twelve, and I’ll wait till 1 die il 1 
have to. But, like you, I won't com- 
promise." 

Her relentless slreiigtli cut him. 
Against his will his heart pleaded. 

" Stella. I love you. And even if 
1 were the mere trifler you think me, 

1 have done nothing that isn’t for- 
givable, that any other girl wouldn’t 
overlook." 

" 1 know. But, Jim, I’m not 
exactly like other girls. And 
marriage is such a terribly endless 
bargain. I w^ant a man 1 can be sure 
of. You sec — I’ve watched so many 
of your loves rise and wane. Do you 
want to know why 1 asked for that 
foolish ride past the school ? Because 
the year I left, the night of our social, 

I stood in the j-liadows and watched 
you tuck in your lady of the eveninsr. 


You had just got your first little 
two-seater. You were so infinitely 
careful of her, and then you stepped 
in and banged the door shut, twice, 
and hard. You never saw me there 
in the shadows. It’s always been like 
that, Jim. While you played, 1 
worked. While you trifled, I waited, 
in spite of the door that was always 
shut in my face. Tiiat's why, when 
you came and offered to play with 
me, it seemed so like a joke or a 
dream. It seemed so strange, so 
unbelievable, to be inside at last with 
you. And I thought that if I played 
openly at love with 3"ou it would 
take away the sting and shame of 
loving a man who cared nothing 
about me. I thought it might even 
cure me." 

" Stella, don’t ! I never saw' you 
there in the shadows. But 1 must 
have always known and felt that 
you were there. For I found no 
content, no hope of happiness, until 
I found you. But I’m here, Stella, 
and I know now. Won’t you for- 
give and trust me ? " 

Her face quivered with the hurt of 
it. But the girl who, unaided, liad 
fought her way to freedom, the girl 
who had never tnfled with either 
truth or love, who had never been 
afraid— was afraid now 

" I can't lie sure of 3^011, Jim." 

So the trifler paid for his trilling. 
And Stella went back to her work, 
stubbornly fighting the love in her 
heart, rebclUoush* refusing to accept 
the pain that goes ever hand in hand 
wnth the joy of it, and dc.spising 
herself for loving tlie sort of a man 
her common -sense wouldn’t let her 
marr^'. And she told herself very 
calmh', and a hundred times a day, 
that her love story was over. And she 
believed it. 

She was, of course, reckoning 
without Jim Maxwell. She had, since 
twelve, done all her loving alone, and 
It slipped her mind that he was now 
in the game and likel}'^ to continue it. 
Moreover, she faihKi to realise that 
under the laughing teasing \s'a.ys of 
the tnllcr lay a strength she had 
never gauged, a knowledge of life 
and its impulses ; and that in his 
love for her there was a patience and 
tenderness that only time could 
prove. He w^as, besides, a man who 
knew how to wait and how to trust 
to time and opportunity to bring him 
his heart's desire. 

In less than six weeks the gossips 
were as busy as ever. And even 
people who were not gossips took 
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notice and wondered. Stella Warden 
seemed to be as serene as ever, but 
Jim Maxwell was not happy, and 
didn’t seem to care who knew it. 
So a good many people smiled and 
joked about it, and told each other 
that the affair liad ended just as it 
was predicted that it w'ould. Some- 
one even had the bad taste to tease 
Jim about it. And to everybody's 
surprise Jim admitted defeat, and 
added that he supposed he deserved 
it. 

Now truth is a powerful factor, and 
when humbly presented is very apt 
to get a sympathetic hearing. And 
since the world began, humanity has 
loved a lover and been prejudiced in 
his favour. 

It wasn't long before Stella realised 
this. To her amazement it was her 
employer who mentioned the matter 
first. 

" Miss Wardon, I hear you sent 
Jim Maxwell away. 1 suppose yon 
know your own business, and I’m 
an old silly tor not minding mine. 
But really I began to have hopes that 
for once I’d see a perfect love story 
and have a real romance to pm my 
faith to. How' could vou do it after 
a year with him ? Quarrelled, 1 
suppose. It's too bad. And the boy 
WHS in earnest, too, for the first time 
in his life. And you’ie just the girl 
he needs. Blessed if I don’t think 
the case deserves another hearing." 

It may be tliat bitterness was a 
ittle worse than usual that morning. 
At any rate, Stella said quietly 
but, for her, rather flippantly — 

" Oh, hearts like Jim Maxwell’s 
are hard to hurt and very easily 
comforted." 

And then she got the surprise 
of her life. For the grizzled man at 
the desk swung round suddenly and 
said in the strangest huskiest voice — 

" No ; that’s just the kind that are 
never comlorted, that remember and 
ache the longest. I know. 1 was 
turned down years ago by a girl like 
3^ou. And here I am, here I am, as 
comfortless as the day she sent me 
out into an empty world." 

He stax'cd off into space and (he 
vanished years, forgetful of the girl, 
who was loo startled almost to 
breathe. But he remembered her 
presently, and turned to her with a 
smile so wistful that her heart iorgot 
its owTi pain in sympatJiy for his. 

" Miss Wardon, the world seems 
full of stupid commonplace men and 
women plodding along after dull 
everyday matters. There seems to 
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be no romance in them. Yet, if you 
could once lift that dusty common- 
place cover off those plodding lives, 
you’d see love stories that would 
make you stare and heartaches that 
would teach you reverence for the 
thing that one way or another 
makes life worth the living. If 
you young things only knew how 
real a force love is, how deep into 
life it sends its roots, you wouldn't 
trifle ” 

“ But surely ” — Stella stood aghast 
— "surely you don’t think that I was 
trifling with ’* 

" It’s no light matter for a man to 
lay his life and all its hopes into a 
girls hand; to give him a year of 
happiness and then send him out 
and bang the door of hope in his 
face Why, can’t you guess how that 
hurts ^ ” 

“Yes: I can guess,” Stella said 
softly, “liecause I hurt myself more 
than I hurt him You see I happen 
to love Jim Maxwell ” 

“Then why, for goodness' .sake, 
did you refuse liim ? I could have 
told 3’ou that he is a smart business 
man, that he handles his affairs with 
more shrewdne.ss than this place gives 
him credit for.” 

“ I thought that you considered 
him a butterfly sort of creature.” 
Stella remembered the conversation 
of a year ago, 

“ He was acting that way alxiut 
the girls,” exploded her employer, 
“ and I told the young fool that he'd 
come to grief. But when he picked 
you out 1 knew he was safe and that 
his trifling days were over. I was 
sure of you. And you played with 


him a year, and then threw him 
over.” 

The fitfully sunny April day was 
darkening into rain. Through the 
deepening cloud dusk a wistful 
mournful little wind strayed lone- 
somcly, aimlessly. Against the pane 
came the sadly sweet patter of 
raindrops. 

I'he grizzled man at the desk rose 
and reached for his hat. Memories of 
youth as softly tender and wistful 
as the April rain came crowding out 
of the years and calling him. The 
littered desk was forgotten as he 
slowly walked out. At the door he 
turned. His voice was tired but his 
words were kind. 

“ Tx)ck up, Miss W’ardon, and go 
home. These sad young days of 
early spring were never meant for 
w^ork but only to stir the heart.” 

When he had gone Stella Wardon 
dropped her head on her arms and 
wept for the love dreams Love's 
own hands had cru.shed. And she 
saw' all at once how^ when a great and 
true love story ends badly, all the 
world grieves ; when love fails to 
realise its hopes, how' all the world 
feels cheated. 

Alx)ut the windows the little 
homeless wind wailed and searched 
and the rain sang and sighed, and 
all the hurt wilfulness melted from 
Stella’s heart and from her mind at 
stubborn wisdom. All she re- 
membered was that for years she 
had loved Jim Maxw^ell, and w'ould 
always love him, and that he had 
said that he loved her. All she wanted 
now was to hear him say it again. 
He had said it in every way that a 


man can, but she had refused to 
listen, to believe. And now love's 
game was over, and she had lost. 

For a long time she sat there, 
remembering, regretting and sorrow- 
ing. She did not realise it, but 
through the misty stillness of the 
rain-swept dusk her aching longing 
heart was calling ; calling back the 
love it had so foolishly scorned ; 
calling back the man whose eyes 
had promised tenderness and under- 
standing ; calling back the days his 
love had made so wonderful. 

It was late when she finally bathed 
her eyes and put on her hat. She 
walked down the stairs slowly, 
shrinking from the thought of going 
through the lonely streets to a lonely 
home, dreading the necessity of 
meeting people when her heart was 
empty of laughter and needing the 
comfort of silence. And then 

“ Jim ! ” 

He was there beside her, big, com- 
forting and real. Knowing her care- 
lessness about the weather he had 
brought an extra raincoat, and with 
hands whose very gentleness claimed 
her, was quietly wrapping her up in 
it. When she stood buttoned to 
her chin his arms as quietly en- 
folded and held her. 

“Stella — Stella — you dear and 
stubborn w^oman ! ” 

“ 1 thought you had forgotten — 
that you were never coming 1 ” And 
Stella the courageous wept and 
laughed in the shelter of those amis. 

“ There was no use in coming, 
Stella, until you had learned that 
Love is a tiling bigger than either 
you or J, and that it rules the world.” 
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Rosbmary sat on the little terrace of 
the white house at Dragnoni the white 
house in which she had been born. 
Everything about her looked so much 
the same, yet not the same, and as her 
glance wandered round each familiar 
point in the landscape, she felt oddly 
uncertain whether this return to her old 
home meant more of pain than of 
pleasure. 

From the open window of the 
sitting-room above her head came 
the murmur of voices — Mrs. Merraby 
talking to Mrs. Grant ; but she was 
too dreamily absorbed in her sur- 
roundings, and in the memories 
they evoked, to hear more than 
the mere murmur of sound. 

It had all come about very simply, 
this return to the little white house 
on the hilKside. Dr. Trcherne had 
advised, nay, more, had strongly 
urged, that David Merraby should 
spend the cold spring months in 
the south, and although he had 
been very reluctant to leave his 
post at Grenlake, and his work Jor 
Ro'.emary, Rosemary herself had 
insisted that the doctor's orders 
should be earned out. And the 
little white house stood empty. It 
had been empty for many months, 
the old Pasteui wrote, and so they 
hid come there -Mrs Meiraby and 
David, Rosemary and Mrs. (irant, 
and old Marie— just to spend a few 
weeks in the sunshine amongst the 
southern mountains 

" Rosemary has been through so 
much, she must certainly come too," 

Mrs. Merraby had said decidedly, 
when the scheme was first broached. 

" And I feel that it is Rosemary 
who gave David back to us. I 
want her to come with us and 
enjoy a rest. And if Mrs. Grant 
is one of the party, David and I 
can feel free to go off on inde- 
pendent trips if we like." 

So it was decided, much to every- 
body’s satisfaction, and the little 
party had now spent the best part 
of a fortnight in Rosemary's birth- 
place. How all the little old 
childish things came back to her 
as she sat on the wooden bench 
set against the house, looking across 
the valley to the blue-grey moun- 
tains beyond ! It seemed onlv such 
a very short time ago since she had 
trotted down the garden to M6re 
Belluse’s farm to fetch the eggs or 
the milk ; and so few years seemed 
to have passed since her small 
dimpled hands had picked anemones 
and big rosy-tipped daisies from 
amongst the long grass in the 


meadow. And it made her feel «o 
absurdly young again when she saw old 
Mane hobbling along the garden path 
in pursuit of one of Mere Belluse’s 
straying hens. Old Mane, whose brown 
wrinkled face was one large smile, her 
dim old eyes bright with gladness because 
she had come back to the south ; old 


Marie who talked with such pride to 
all the villagers about the beautiful 
house her young mistress owned in 
England, and the wonderful life she led 
there 1 

Overhead the sky was a vivid blue. 
In the gorge below the slope of the garden 
there were oak trees, with their brown 



leaves oi yesteryear, and pines dark 
and sombie. and larches golden and 
soft, and the bare bouglis of birches a 
lace work of fine brown against the blue 
of the sky. The grass in the meadow 
shone emerald green in the sunlight ; the 
mountains. ver>" softly grey, stood like 
ram}>arts across the horizon ; and in a 
gap away to the north -Rosemary could 
catch a glimpse of the snowy summits 
of the Alpes Maritimes. It was beautiful, 
and she loved it, and it rejoiced her heart 
to see again the loveliness of tins lovely 
land But there was an ache at her 
heart, too. Under that tree in the little 
garden her mother had so often sat ; 
at the door that opened upon the winding 
white road she had first seen her father ; 
in the trim little sitting- room behind her 
her mother had read her the letter 
written to her by David Merraby. 

And now it had come about that her 
godfather, upon whom always her girlish 
fancy had dwelt as the mirror of chivalry 
aiul true knighthood, was one and the 
-.ame with Mr. John, the gentle high- 
^oiiled man in w’hom all the knightly 
(|ualities w’lth wdiich she had endowed 
lier godfather had taken material shape. 

" As if anybody would give a second 
tliought to silly boys like Denis Mayne, 
ir they had cmcc known Mr David,’' 
slic thought, her eyes dreamily w'atching 
a blackbird seated on Mere Bellnse's 
pi'ar tree, and whistling his song of 
spring You couldn't think of asking 
Denis’s advnee about anytliing But 


you could always trust David’s judg- 
ment. I hope he will never want to leave 
the Church House, and give up the 
estate ; I don’t believe I should know 
how to do without him now. He is like 
a rock — very strong and steadfast.” 

” Well, Mrs. Grant, I see no objections. 
Rosemary is young, of course, eighteen 
years younger than David. But in 
many ways she is old for her age, and 
David loves her.” 

The words floated out of the window 
above her head and penetrated to 
Rosemary’s consciousness, coming to her 
with such a shock of surprise that she 
sat motionless, not consciously eaves- 
dropping, but incapable of leaving her 
seat. 

" Do you think he cares for her more 
than as his god - daughter ? ” Mrs. 
Grant's voice asked. 

” His god-daughter ! Wliy, he cared 
for her long before he knew she was 
anything to him at all. I saw it directly, 
and I taxed him with it only the other 
day. Poor dear boy, he told me she was 
the whole world to him, but he is afraid 
of taking advantage of her youth, he 
i-j afraid of her money ; he says he has 
no right to ask her to marry him at 
his age. and after all he has been through. 
But I can’t bear to see him breaking his 
heart for her, whilst I can do nothing 
to help him.” 

Rosemary did not wait to hear Mrs. 
Grant’s reply. Suddenly realising that 
wiiat she had overheard was not intended 
for her ears, and that 
the speakers wx*re obvi- 
ously unaware of her 
presence on the terrace, 
she crept away with 
flaming cheeks, those 
last words buzzing in 
her brain : ” I can’t bear 
to see him breaking his 
heart for her. ” Her own 
heart was beating in 
tumultuous l>eats tliat 
half frightened, half 
gladdened her. Mr. 
David loved her ! It 
was unbelievable— far, 
lar too wonderful to be 
true ! Mr David, who 
liad seemed to her the 
living embodiment of 
what the poet meant 
when he wrote ” mine 
own ideal knight,” how 
could he possibly care 
for a girl so young, so 
Ignorant, as she ? 

Not noticing in which 
direction she was going, 
she went quickly up the 
white road between the 
hedges, where already 
pink roses were in bloom, 
and then round the bend 
where the rose hedge 


ended and a low stone wall shut in the 
olive gardens beyond. Just here, at the 
bend of the road, she had been sitting 
on the low wall of the olive garden when 
David Merraby first came slowly up the 
hill and so into her life ; just here where, 
leaning against the roughly-piled Stones, 
she could see the purple carpet of violets 
under the olive trees. And now .they 
said he loved her, and would not tell her 
of his love because he was afraid. Afraid 
of what ? Of her youth; of her money, of 
taking advafitage of .her ignorance.^ ,Qh^ 
but how silly, silly, silly, when sh^r: — - 
Her owh thoughts. refuse<i to. go.on.to 
their logical conclusion. Alone ..thyosggh 
she was. she flushed deeply, and then she 
laughed a low contented laugh. 

” I'm glad I found it Out,” she said 
cryptically, and aloud, to a lizard who 
was sunning himself on the wall : ” And 
I'm glad I overheard ! If I hadn’t I 
should never have found out what I know 
now ! I’m glad 1 found it out, only I 
don't quite know even now what is to 
happen next.” 

The lizard looked at her out of bright 
inquisitive eyes, but he was unable to 
help her to solve her problem, and 
as she made an almost imperceptible 
movement he gave a little flick of his 
tail and vanished with lightning rapidity. 
But Rosemary stayed very still leaning 
against the wall, looking at the splashes 
of sunlight under the olive trees, and 
the dancing shadows of the leaves ; 
and whilst Mrs. Merraby’s words were 
echoing and re-echoing in hcT brain : 
” He told me she was the whole world 
to him. ... I can’t bear to see him 
breaking his heart for her,” she was 
dimly conscious of the insistent calling 
of a bird somewhere in the olive boughs, 
and of the soft notes of a bell from the 
little church on the hill top. 

Sc-eing the human creature so very still, 
and so apparently liarmless, the lizard 
came out again, and spread himself upon 
a sun-baked stone, but Rosemary did 
not see him. Her thoughts were intent 
upon the new and liewildering ideas 
flooding her mind, upon the new know- 
ledge which had suddenly come to her, 
the knowledge which brought a light 
into her eyes, a smile to her lips. 

” And I believe it began almost the 
first minute I saw him, when he came 
round the bend of the road, and looked 
at me with his eyes that were so sad and 
so blue and so kind.” Once more her 
remarks were addressed to the lizard, 
of whose re appearance she had become 
aware ; and localise this time she made 
no movement he lay passively watching 
her, his small green person shimmering 
in the sunshine. 

And almost as though in answer to 
her words, and in that curious way in 
which history does repeat itself, at 
that very moment David Merraby 
himself came round the bend of tho 




wtiite road* just as he had come round 
it upon that other morning more than 
three years before. 

Ko* he did not come round it in just 
the same way as on a former occasion ; 
for whereas then his footsteps had 
dragged* and his face had been haggard 
and sad* now he moved with alertness, 
his f^e was no longer tired and worn, 
some of the sadness in his eyes had 
gone, and they held no expression of fear. 
They lighted up as they caught sight of 
Rosemary, and the lizard flashed away 
again into seclusion, when the girl stood 
upright and waved a hand to the other 
hunuin, who loomed as a very large and 
fearsome being to the small shining 
reptile. 

The very place in which we first 
met," Merraby said, coming to her side. 
" You were perched on the wall, and I 
thought you looked like the spirit of the 
olive trees t " 

" The violets are in blossom just as 
they were then," Rosemary answered. 
" There is the same purple carpet under 
that very gnarled old tree." 

" And the same bird calling on the 
same monotonous two notes ! " Merraby 
laughed. " This is a good place," he 
added, lifting his hat, and looking across 
the valley to the soft mountains. " A 
place of healing and peace." 

" Do you feel you are getting healed 
here ? " 

'* I begin to feel my own man again, 
and I am seriously considering my 
future." 

" Your future ? " Rosemary asked 
innocently, though her heart gave a 
great thump. 

" Yes." He leant against the wall 
beside her. " I can’t defraud you by 
Ixing your agent, when I know far too 
little about the work to do it properly. 
The doctor forbids any return to sol- 
diering, and as soon as this heavenly 
holiday is over I must find something to 
do." 

" Grenlake will miss you," the girl 
said softly. 

" Not half so much as I shall miss 
Grenlake. But, my dear little god- 
daughter, I can't live in the Church House 
and play at being an agent." 

" I don't want you to play at being 
anything, but I want you to take care of 
my property for me." 

" You must find a properly trained 
man with expert knowledge, and I shall 
look round and see what I can find. 
Thanks to you I am not a poor man." 

Thanks to me ? Do you mean 
because I told Messrs. Vullaton that the 
money you left me must be paid back 
to you ? Why, it is your money ! How 
did you imagine I could keep it ? I 
only had it at all because you were 
supposed to be dead. And why should 
I keep it ? Dad left me more money than 
any girl can need, and there is ample — 
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ample to keep up Grenlake, and to do 
all that is necessary." 

" I know. You are very rich woman, 
and, thank God, you are using your 
money wisely. When I made my will— 
how long ago it seems !— I thought there 
might be some difficulties for you. I 
wanted my god-child to be set above any 
sordid money troubles. I remember so 
well thinking it all out. Though I was 
only a boy myself at the time, I had a 
very clear idea that I must try to safe- 
guard your future." 

"You safeguarded it wonderfully ; 
and your letter — the letter mother read 
to me when I was old enough to under- 
stand it — has been the inspiration of all 
my life. I’ve always tried to be the sort 
of girl you would like." 

" The sort of girl I would like ? Why, 
Rosemary, you " 

He pulled himself up quickly, but 
Rosemary had seen and interpreted 
rightly the look in his eyes, and a little 
smile dimpled her face. " I can't bear 
to see him breaking his heart for her." 
Mrs. Merraby's words rang in the girl's 
brain. 

" Why don’t you finish your sen- 
tence ? " she said mischievou.sly. " What 
do you mean by saying ' Why, Rose- 
mary, you ' Rosemary, you — 

what ? " 

" I didn't mean to say that," he 
answered with a trace of embarrassment. 
"It slipped out. Can’t we get over the 
wall and pick some of the violets ? " 

" Certainly we can." Rosemary 
suited her action to her words, and 


little low laugh, and put her hand through 
his arm. 

" We will pick the violets presently," 
she said. " But now I want my way, 
just for once. And I want " — ^her voice 
was not quite steady — " I want you to 
come and help me take care of Grenlake." 

" My dear," he said very quietly, and 
even Rosemary, young as she was, real- 
ised that he was putting strong con- 
straint upon himself. " My dear, I 
hope you will find a man who will take 
care of Grenlake — ^and of you. I hope 
you will marry someone young and 
strong and vigorous, who will be every- 
thing you need." 

" But supposing I don’t want some- 
body young," she replied promptly. 
" Supposing I don't like young men ? 
I don't like them — at least, not to marry. 
I didn’t want to marry Denis Mayne, 
though we are very good friends. But 
1 don’t like their free and easy ways ; I 
don’t want to be called ‘ old thing.’ Mrs. 
Grant says I am as old-fashioned as my 
name, and pcrhap-> 1 am. No young man 
could ever be the same to me as " 

" As — what ’ " David questioned, 
when she broke off her sentence abruptly. 

" As — my god-father is," she answered 
under her breath. 

" But, Rosemary Why, Rose- 

mary " — he put his hands on her shoul- 
ders and held her a little away from him 
— "you can't mean — you don't mean 
— I couldn’t let you " 

" Why couldn’t you let me " she 
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stepped over the low wall into the olive 
garden. " But that is no reason why 
you shouldn’t tell me what you meant 
by beginning a sentence and then 
breaking it off," 

He put a hand gently on her shoulder 

" Sometimes silence is golden, 
said. 

" And at other times speech is silver, 
she answered. " And 1 lx*heve this 1 
one of the other 
times." 

" 1 ought never to 
have begun that sen- 
tence, and 1 ought not 
to finish it," he said. 

" But if I want you 
to finish it ? I want to 
know just what you were 
going to say." There 
was a little audacious 
quality in her smile, and 
into David Merraby’s 
eyes there came again 
that tell-tale flash which 
set Rosemary’s pulses 
throbbing. 

" Rosemary, let us 
cliange the subject — and 
— and pick violets." he 
said desperately ; and 
at that she laughed a 
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Tours Worth V.-TIM VessIblUtiM 

Taking 


Spain may take rank with Norway as affording 
an inexpensive holiday. It is being rapidly “dis- 
covered ” by the discerning holiday maker, but it 
is not yet conventionalised or spoilt. In the past 
it has suffered from prejudices founded mainly on 
the detestation that this country has for its bull 
lights, and for a current belief that its railways 
were slow and bad and its hotels uncomfortable. 

But one may travel from end to end of the 
coimtry vrithout seeing more of bull fighting than 
the portraits of some of the toreadors in the 
picture-postcard shops, wliile the train services are 
much better than is often realised ; and, in the 
chief towns at least, the hotels are clean and 
reasonable 

Tlie reason that it is not a costly tour to take 
lies in the fact that the railways have introduced 
w'hat they descnbe as the “ kilomctrical ticket.” 
Once the frontier is reached, internal transit can 
be enjoyed with one of these passes, not only at 
25 per cent, below the ordinary fares, but with 
the most extraordinary freedom as to breaking 
journeys or even going back on one’s own tracks. 

The quickest and easiest route to the frontier lies 
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through Pans, and it may be added in connection with 
the routes already mentioned in previous articles, those 
liv.ng in the south-west or w'est of England liave a good 
route to the French capital via Southampton and Havre. 

A direct line of railway runs direct from Paris to St. 
Sebastian No more agreeable first acquaintance with 
S^iain could be made than at this delightful seaside resort, 
with its vast bay in the form of a scallop shell. It is 
wont to be .somewhat crowded from mid- July to mid- 
September, for it attracts numbers of French holiday 


makers on account of the fresh purity of its air straight 
off the liay of Biscay. The Spanish Court, too, is usually 
in residence at Miramar, near the shore. 

Having made this a starting-point, the whole network 
of the railways of the peninsula is at command. And 
then comes in the value of the kilomctrical ticket. The 
low^est denomination of these is to cover 3,000 kilometre.^, 
or approximately 1,860 miles; the liighest is i2,oco 
kilometres, or 7,458 miles. The cost of the former finst- 
class throughout is 298 pesetas, and for the latter 1,192 



pesetas. At the standard 
rate of exchange the 
Spanish coin is worth 
22 J to the sovereign. At 
the moment of writing 
the sovereign buys 28^ 
pesetas, and therefore is 
in favour of the visitor. 
Should this be main- 
tained, would more 
tlian purchase 1,860 miles 
of travel. 

Most people would 
wish to see Madrid, and 
the direct line to the 
capital passes Bilbao, the 
chief city of the Basque 
country, which is a prin- 
cipal port for great ex- 
ports, though it is some 
miles up an inlet of the 
sea, and where queer old 
streets make their strik- 
ing setting to the busy 
commerce of to-day. 
Vittoria will be passed, 
where the Duke of Wel- 


lington and General 
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Graham achieved a decisive victory 
over John Bonaparte in the Penineiila 
War. It is a straight run down to 
Burgos, where you are in the leading 
town of Castile. Here are many 
English memories, for it was in this 
city that Edward I. wedded Eleanor 
of Castile ; and its glorious Gothic 
cathedral with fifteen side chapeh — 
each one a study in itself — took shape 
early in the thirteenth century under 
Bishop Maurice, who was an English- 
man. 

Valencia, the tliird largest town in 
Spain, would come next into the 
itinerary, and its wonderful market- 
place would give a new meaning to 
the oranges and grapes that come 
to us from the district. Two of the 
world's greatest men— Columbus, who 
died there, and Cervantes, foremost 
among Spanish romancers — are im- 
mortally associated with Valladolid, 
within the next stage ol the journey. 

At Segovia is the huge aqueduct 
tliat has come down from Roman 
times, and is one of the best-preserved 
relics of early masonry tliat remains ; 
while its cathedral was the last to be 
built of the noble chain in (xothic 
architecture of which the country is 
justifiably proud. 

The attractions of Madrid arc many, 
but mostly modern, save and except its marvels of 
pictures, where all the choicest examples of Murillo 
and Velas(juez — to name only tw()--m<}v be studied. 
ExjHjrts on Spanish travel say that in tliree days a very 
good idea of the city may be gained, and anyone intend- 
ing to visit the country would lie well advised first to 
study some authoritative book, as Gallachan’s Siovy of 
Seville, or William's Annah of Madrid and Toledo. 

In the South 

So far the tour has covered the nortli of Spain, and to 
the summer holiday maker this division has the recom- 
mendation of not being unduly hot even in July and 
August. But for those who do not dread heat, or who 
can defer their tour to early autumn, the south is equally 
alluring. 

The ideal way to go is to take the vojage by the 
Peninsula and Oriental, the Orient, or any other of the 
great eastern-going lines which call at Gibraltar. In 
tliat way three days of perfect rest will Lc secured. 


Fares are tending to come down, and 
may soon be appreciably less. 

Spain is then entered by way of 
Algeciras, and the kilometrical ticket 
can begin from here. The junction 
for the more extended railway system 
will be Bobadilla, at which the prin- 
cipal lines of Andalusia * converge. 
Some good scenery will be traversed, 
but tliere is little to detain the 
traveller here. The real call will be 
first to Granada, for it is here that 
the famous Alhambra (most wonder- 
ful of all the Moorish survivals of the 
rule of Islam in Europe) stands ; with 
its alabaster, its wealth of colour, its 
vast spaces, it is impressive to the 
liighest degree ; and in contrast there 
is the unfinished, though beautiful. 
Renaissance Palace designed for 
Charles V. 

By a rather devious journey Cor- 
dova may be reached. Here is the 
ninth century Arab mosque, originally 
nearly as vast as that at Me(‘ca. 
How in mediaeval days it passed into 
Christian keeping is traced by a 
cathedral built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury actually within it. 

And, lastly, to be included, among 
many other possibilities that would 
appeal to varied interests, would be 
Seville itself. Its magnificent cathe- 
dral-^ purest Gothic in style— covers half as much 
ground again as St Pauls. Columbus is buried here in a 
slirme of surpas.sing richness ; wliile all liis own manu- 
.scripts, the Bible of Alfonso the 1 -earned, and illuminated 
missals of great value, are to be seen. Very interesting, 
too, is the Alcazar, and perhaps, taken all round, Seville 
has more to sliow^ than any other city of the I’eninsula. 

By the time the traveller wishes to return, whether 
from the north or south, she will have picked up know- 
ledge enough to enable her to decide on the route to 
follow. Or, if she wants to follow^ a settled cour.'^e out and 
home, she cannot do better than address herself to the 
Spanish Travel Bureau, ii. Queen Victoria Street. 
Here every courtesy will be shown, and advice readily 
accorded as to the latest regulations as to passports and 
permits. From here, too, the kilometrical ticket starting 
from any point may be taken. It should be said that 
there are various steamer lines, as the Royal Mail and 
the Yeoward services which touch at the more northern 
ports of Spain, such as Bilbao and Vigo. 
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exclaimed, lifting her eyes fot a moment 
and dropping them again quickly as she 
saw the eager light in his. '‘I lx‘Ucvc I 
always compared everybody else with 
you, and they were always found 
wanting." 

" But, my dear, I am so much older 
than you are ; I have been through so 


Rosemary 
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much. Yon ought to have youth and 
strength to match yours, not a man 
who has been a wreck, who liad to fight 

through such a bad time, who is ” 

** \Vlio is ' a very parfait gentil knight,’ ’* 
she quoted softly, ” I think it has 
always been you, since the day when you 
first came round that bend ol the road." 
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“ And found you waiting for me," he 
said very tenderly, drawing her close. 
“ Waiting here amongst the olive trees 
to step into my life. And now you will 
never go out of it again. Hasn’t my lost 
memory come back to me through you, 
little sweetheart ? Were you not well- 
named Rosemary — for remembrance ! ” 
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An U f ew t Snnmoos. 

I SUPPOSE I fell asleep/* Hamon con- 
fessed to Evie. *' I didn*t mean to. I 
was in the chair there. I kept waking 
at intervals, and I had left the lamp 
burning so that I could see clearly. 
When I wakened with a start, just before 
calling you, I saw Lupin*s door was open. 
I looked in, but she was not there. I 
never heard her go out.** 

Together they made a hasty but 
thorough search through the house, and 
then, convinced that she was not there, 
put on mackintoshes and thick boots 
and examined the road in front of the 
house. There were squelchy big boot 
marks in the mud. being rapidly softened 
and obliterated by the rain. They led 
towards the gate, and were unmistak- 
able. Together the boy and girl fol- 
lowed them. On the harder ground 
they became invisible, but there was 
only one road to go, and though neither 
spoke the thought aloud to the other, 
there was in the mind of each a convic- 
tion that they could only lead to one 
place — the churchyard. 

So convinced were they of this that 
when they reached the main road they 
wiieeled to the left simultaneously. 
The wind whirled round them in long 
moaning screams, the rain splashed 
against them, and in their heart.s was a 
terrible presage of disaster as they clung 
hand to hand and plodded along. 

Instinct led them rightly ; as they 
stepped over the mounded graves to 
the newly-filled pile of wet earth in the 
corner, they saw what they had come to 
seek. A dark mass lay across the soaking 
earth I Ilamon, setting down the lan- 
tern, took his step-mother in his arms, 
and tried to raise her. but she fell 
hack limply, and the dead w'eight was 
beyond him. 

With a face showing aghast in the 
light of the lantern, he turned her over 
and thrust his hand against her heart. 
But even before he spoke Evie knew' the 
verdict. 

“ Evie, she has followed him,** he said 
gravely. “ Her heart was broken.** 

ChmptM XJOn. 

**Oh, be tenerout !** 

Onxe again tlie door-liell of the house 
in Knightsbridge sounded at Evie’s 
summons, and she hurried upstairs 
when the door was opened to find 
Violet alone in her drawing-room. It 
was two o'clock two days later, .the 
Wednesday after Dick had been found. 
To Evie, a life-time seemed to have 
clapced .since the corre.sponding day 
last week 


She stood just inside the drawing- 
room door, pushing it shut behind her, a 
slim figure in black with the light hair 
showing up under the brim of her hat, 
but her eyes shone sadly out of a tired 
face that had lost the girlish bloom in 
sadness and stress of spirit. 

Violet folded her in her arms as 
lovingly as in the old days when they 
were school-girls together, while Evie 
asked breathlessly — 

** Wliere’s Dick ? ** 

“ Quite safe. He is in the dining- 
room with Leslie. Even before we got 
your letter at Crossways yesterday 
morning Leslie and I had talked it over, 
and quite decided that Dick should see 
a specialist immediately.** 

** Yes ? ** 

“ The difficulty was, of course, we 
feared that he might be upset at any 
suggestion, and we did not want to 
alarm or excite him in his present 
condition. Luckily I know Sir Hyrom 
Sissons, the great brain specialist, and 
he very kindly agreed to come here 
to lunch to-day, so that he could meet 
Dick as an ordinary guest, and see him 
off his guard. I telephoned you to come 
at this hour so that W'e could talk quietlv 
while the three men are still downstairs '* 
“ I got back yesterday morning — let 
me see — w'as it Tuesday ? It seems a 
week ago ! t did not know if you were 
here or at Crossways. I had to go 
to the office at once, of course. But 
w'hen I got your telephone message this 
morning, I arranged to come out for 
my lunch hour now. Oh, Violet, a 
terrible thing has happened ! Mrs. 
Maconochie is dead ! *’ 

Violet had heard all about Mrs. 
Maconochie and IHgeon and Hamon and 
** Comehither,'* for ICvie had had time 
to tell her as they motored down to 
Crossways on Sunday, though, of course, 
she had not given any hint about her 
friend’s novel -writing. They had had 
plenty of time to discuss it all, for it 
was not possible to talk of intimate 
personal 
matters with 
Leslie Hawke 
and Dick 
seated oppo- 
site to them. 

“ Dead ? *' 
echoed Vio- 
let, greatly 
shocked. 

*‘ You told 
me in your 
letter about 
the wee boy, 

but ** 

**Yes. His 
mother too. 

She died of 


a broken heart. I’m going back there 
to-morrow to be with poor Hai|u>n for 
the funeral, but don*t let us talk of that 
now. I can't—** Her Ups trembled 
and her eyes filled. ** It*s idl too terribly 
sad — ^that sweet home.** She stopped. 
** But what of Dick ♦»** the asked, pull- 
ing herself together with a great effort. 

** Sir Byrom is going to examine his 
head if he gets the chance, just casually, 
to see if he thinks anything can be done, 
and if he docs we shall have to persuade 
Dick ** 

Voices were heard in the hall. In- 
stinctively the two girls gripped each 
other’s hands, so much hung on the 
report they would hear within the next 
few minutes. Then, after a short pause, 
there came a tap on the door, and the 
great surgeon entered by himself. 

Violet led Evie forward. 

*' This is my cousin, Miss Glennan, 
my almost sister,** she began, and he, 
glancing at the girl’s piteous face with 
those shrewd kindly eyes that nothing 
escaped, saw the colour flush and ebb. 
and guessed how the matter lay between 
her and Dick. 

“ Mr. Ifawke has taken your brother 
into the garden," he explained to Violet, 
as he pressed Iwie’s hand. " I wished 
to liave a word with you alone.** 

" Yes ? " They spoke simultaneously. 

** There certainly is something amiss. 
I found an opportunity, by pretending 
to look at his white lock of hair, to 
press the young man's head. He has 
had a very damaging blow there at some 
time or other. It is perfectly apparent 
that the .skull has been injured. It is 
(piite possible, nay more than possible, 
probable, that some fragment of the 
bone is pressing upon the brain. His 
whole condition is consistent with this 
theory, for though he is perfectly sane, 
the brain is not working properly. If 
you can persuade him to come to my 
nursing home, I will have it X-rayed, 
and then we shall be able to state 
definitely whether this is so, and whether 
an operation 
would be 
practicable.” 

** 1 8uppo.se 
it wouldn’t 
be possible to 
invent some 
pretext ? " 
Violet asked. 
" I fear he 
will be ex- 
cited, and 
made worse, 
if we tell him 
outright 
what it is 
you want 
him for.** 
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“WIIL \OU ro AND Sl^h HI VI DICK, AND 
IFl HIM EXAMlNb \0i; IKOPFRIY'* 

* His own consent Hould in an> case 
be necessary lieforc we could operate 
for he IS quite sane " 

“ Hut I m so much afiaid- 
“ Ves I think it very likely he 
refuse point blank Hut there can lx* no 
harm m trying If he gets excited over 
it drop the subject at once as it would 
be veiy bad foi him Perhaps Miss 
Glennan — * '* 
hvie nodded 
‘ ni try " 

*' If anyone can do it, you can " 
said Violet “ Must it be at once, Sir 
Byrom ^ 

** There is no immediate hurr\ He 
IS still weak after pneumonia, and it 
would be well to give him at least a 
week 111 the country iirst Best, how- 
ever, to mention it without dela> and 
see how he takes it, for, if it seems hope- 
less to gam his own consent we may 
have to try other methods " He glanced 
at the clock " I'm afraid I must go at 
once. You will let me know all details, 
of course ? " 

When he had gone the two girls looked 


at each other and this time it was 
^ lolet s cheeks that were flushed with 
unusual colour 

‘ Oh Emc,'* ** she cried, "once again 
I must ask you to be generous I never 
guessed how it was between >ou and 
Dick until you brought him home on 
Saturday If 1 had had a glimmci of 
It I would never have forgotten to give 
vou thost letters 1 did forget them 
altogether, and only when I was at 
Cl OSS wavs on Sunday and opened the 
drawer it all came back to me I heard 
you had got them, and I felt utterly 
ashamed of myself I have been ab 
sorlied, rolled, smothered in my own 
selhsh affairs At the time they came 
I did not, of course, know where you 
were lut afterwards, when I had 
found you, if I hadn’t been the most 
selfish beast in existence I ought to have 
remembered them Teb me, dear, had 
you and Dick come to an understanding 
l>cfoie he went away Were you 
actually engaged two years ago m 
June ^ ' 

‘ Eo, no ” Evie spoke very low 
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“He had had a hint from Ocorgy that 
one of us was to come into all that money, 
and he had made up his mind that I was 
to be the one ’ 

“ Yes, I know ’’ Violet nodded 
“ So he went away without speaking, 
as he thought it would not be fair to 
me to do so Then, as you know, he 
was rushed off to the China coast, and 
did not even hear how the matter had 
gone until long afterwards When he 
did, he wrote, telling me all he had 

meant to say before he left, but I *’ 

“ Oh, don’t go on ^ ’’ Violet put her 
slim brown hands before her face and 
sank down in a low chair “ My punish- 
ment IS greater than I can bear ’ What 
you must have suffered * And never to 
know ! Oh, poor Evie * Poor Evie * ' 
Evie knelt beside her silently 
“ I never knew — I never thought of 
all this,” her cousin went on ‘ I can 
not understand how I behaved as I did 
1 must liave been mad — mad with am- 
bition Evie, of course I ought to have 
shared with you without question what- 
ever Aunt Mary left, as she intended ; 
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It was your ngbt/* Violet was not ready with 
tears, but found a dif&culty in steadying her 
vcnce. ** You would never have dreaped of doing 
anything else, would you ^ As Eyie did not 
answer, she took hold of her shoulder and shook 
her gently. You would have shared with me, 
wouldn’t you, Evie ’ 

“ Never mind, now. I behaved very badly 
too 

** But I do mind It’s awful, because now there 
IS nothmg left to share Do you know, Leslie 
says that I shall be lucky if I save a remnant of 
my money out of it ^ He’s trying desperately 
to compound with the rest of the people in the 
colony, to get them to leave at once before their 
houses crumble too As for that poor Daimon, 
there may yet be an action against him for fraud, 
and he mav be sent to prison . but we hope not ” 
Then she recollected herself and sat up ” There 
I go again * All my own affairs — self, self, and 
of course >oii'rc longing to see Dick Go to them, 
Fvie go to them in the garden and ask Leslie 
to come here and then do what you can to per 
suade Dick as Sir B>roni sacs ” 

I Me found it impossible to speak , she was so 
broken down b) the successne shcKks, and the 
sorrow she had undergone that she was not herself 
to liegin with and then to see Violet, the proud 
\ lolet who had always been so self conhdent 
so superior reduced to this * It hurt her so much 
she could hardly bear it But when she i cached the 
garden a joy iul change awaited her 
Dick looked so very much bettei I She saw it 
more clearly than \ loJet who had been with him 
the last two days He was dressed in a well cut 
lounge suit of navy blue and his whole appoaraiict 
was less disttactcd and unhappy The country 
air had done him good and his pool mind had found 
relief in being among cheerful people who claimed 
him and took him for granted IV hen he saw 
Tv 1 C his whole face brightened 

reeling a little embarrassed, Tvic shook hands 
with her emidoycr and gave him the message, 
and then sat down beside Dick She was beginning 
to alter her opinion about I eslie Hawke, viewed 
as a future cousin for in the man himself she had 
noticed a great change in the last few weeks 
The self satisfaction of his manner which had 
made her instinctively distrust him, had dis 
appeared and he was more humble more natural, 
than he had ever been before 

Hullo » \ou'vt got a new suit » ” exclaimed 
E\ le bv way of opening the conversation with her 
cousin 

Dick looked down at his knees 
‘ Quite a supenor rig-out,” he said quietly 
" You’re looking much better than when I left 
you, too.” Evie went on ” The change to C ross- 
ways has done you good ” 

” I'm all right ” He did not look at her but 
kept his eyes down 

” No man can be quite all right who has just 
had a bad attack of pneumonia,” she demurred 
” It has left you weak You said you were ti oubled 
about your memory, didn’t you ? ” 

” I can’t remember,” he answered uneasily 
” I know you can't That must be very 
wonying Sir Byrom Sissons says that he thinks 
be can sei that right ” 

No answer 

” Will you let him examine you, Dick ? ” 



” I’m all nght,” repeated Dick, with his hands 
m his pockets 

” You 're not quite all nght. You can’t remem- 
ber — me — for instance '* 

No answer 

” Don’t you want to, Dick ? ** 

He moved uneasily. 

” You like me to be near you, don't you ? ** 
Oh how she longed to put her arms round him and 
kiss the dear face ! 

He gave an odd little laugh. 

” That is my book, you know, that you carry 
about with you everywhere ” 

His hand went to his pocket where it obviously 
bulged 

Evie felt as if she were up against a stone wall , 
she was making no progress, so she slipped her 
arm through his and tried again 

” Sir Byrom examined your white lock of hair 
didn’t he ^ ” 

” Yes ” — rather impatiently 
‘ Well, he says that your brain is exhausted, 
and that if you will consent to let him look pro 
pcrly, in his own nursing liome, he may find there 
IS something there which is worrying you and coulc> 
be removed, so that you would feel quite your 
old self again ’ 

1 here's no need to bother ” 

” I hat means that you don’t want your memory 
back ^ That you don t want to know me, or to 
ste me again ^ Very well then, if you feel like 
that I shall have to say good bye ” 

She i\ouId have withdrawn her arm from his 
but he clicked his tight to his side and held her 
fast 

” Will you go to see him, Dick, and let him 
examine you properly ^ ” 

Hi set his lips obstinately 
' You must answer me,' she persisted, her face 
close to his Will you let him, Dick ^ ” 

No ” It came very low between his lips, but 
quite firmly 

There was a dead silence between them, then 
a tear from Fvie’s eye brimmed over and splashed 
on to the back of his hard red hand She was so 
unstrung and overwrought that this rebuff filled 
the cup The one big drop was followed by 
another and then another , a senes of suspicious 
sniffs accompanied them, as with her disengaged 
hand she sought frantically for her handkerchief 
What weic >ou asking me,” said Dick cun 
nmgly 

* I was asking you to let that surgeon you met 
at lunch make you well,” she answered m a very 
watery voice 

“ Why do you bother so much about it ? " 

" Because you’re not well, Dick I want you 
to be quite well ” Her voice tailed off sus- 
piciously 

Then Dick said unexpectedly — 

” You think I’m mad He wants to shut me 
up m a madhouse, I suppose ? ” 

” Oh, no, no 1 ” cried Evie in horror. ” You 
are not the least mad No one thinks so. But 
you’ve lost your memory It happens to people 
sometimes ” 

” It doesn't matter what the idea is. Do you 
want me to go ? ” 

” To go where ^ ” 

" Into his private madhouse ? " 

“ Oh, Dick, how can you be so foolish ? ” she 
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exclaimed, half-laughing half-crying. “ It's not 
a madhouse.** 

It doe8n*t matter. Fll go if you want me to ; 
only you mu8tn*t cry any more." 

'* I won't," she assured him fervently. 


Chaptn mv. 

Tho MjrstsrioiM Author. 

In the small upstairs waiting-room at Watson 
and Hawke's office, where teachers came to 
examine the educational books, the girls stood 
face to face again. 

" He is all right so far," Violet said. " Sir 
Byrom sa5rs they have relieved the pressure on 
the brain, and it was a beautiful operation. 
Dick came round from the aniesthelic before 1 
left the nursing home, but of course I couldn't 
see him, no one is to see him from outside for at 
least two days." 

" But what — what is the result ? " Evic asked 
breathlessly. 

*' They can't say definitely, of course — not yet. 
But, professionally, Sir Byrom assured me he 
hasn’t the least doubt Dick will be himself again. 
We can do nothing now but wait." 

" Oh, Vi, how good you are to come straight 

on here to tell me ! Perhaps ” Evie smiled 

meaningly 

" No, 1 did twi come to sec Leslie. I'm not going 
to," her cousin answered. " Honour bright, it 
was only to tell you about Dick. Ihit, oh, Evie, 
how many things there are to settle ! Everything 
has been at such tension this last week. 1 want 
to know about you. You will leave here, won't 
you ? " 

“ Yes, I am going to. I have given the firm 
a week's notice this morning ” 

“ I am so glad. Not because of me and Leslie 
I have been througli so much. I have lost all 
petty feelings of that kind. Those things are of 
no account. But wherever you arc we must be 
together. It won't be in Knightsbndge I am 
trying to sell the remainder ot the lease there. 
1 have sold the car already. T^eshe and I will not 
be well off." 

" What is the latest news about Houses for 
Hundreds ? " Evie had no intention of living 
with her cousin ; she had made her own plans, 
but she was not going to be led into a discussion 
about it now. 

“ We seem to see the end of that. So many 
things have happened in the last few days. 1 
have not yet told you that the police caught 
Mosley as he was trying to leave the country ; 
he had about ;f5,ooo in cash on him— my money, 
of course. Goodness knows how much else he 
has hidden out of reach. Anyway, he’ll go to 
prison. Then there is the land, you know. He 
had had to buy that outright before he could 
begin building operations, so that is worth some- 
thing. Half of all there is saved out of the wreck 
is yours, of course." 

" I sha'n’t need " 

" Not need, indeed ! It is yours, whether you 
need it or not ; and I've squandered so much away 
you ought to have all there is. But we shall be 
very poor. Do you know^ Evie, that the firm here 
is far from flourishing ? " 

" I guessed It." 

" Leslie and 1 had a long talk last night, and he 



has told me exactly how affairs stand. They 
were in a really desperate case this summer until 
they got that book The Comedy called Life. That 
made all the difference." 

" Have you read it, Violet ? " 

" Yes. 1 don’t read much, but I read that, and 
it made me most uncomfortable." She looked at 
her cousin with a glint of the old humour showing 
through her narrowed lids. * However, people 
evidently like being made uncomfortable, just as 
they like taking disagreeable medicine in the 
belief that it is good for them. Th^' firm have just 
got a promise from the unknown author to let 
them have the next book. Leslie is a different 
man because of it. He says if it hadn't been for 
that he would never have had the nerve to tell 
me anything about his affairs. It is all so myster- 
ious about the book ; they don’t even know if 
Ernest Givem is a man or a woman." 

" Won't you stay to see ? " 

" Hullo ! You know then that He, She or It 
is coming to-day I Leslie said I mustn’t mention 
it. But that is really one reason why I am not 
going to sec him, for the interview is fixed for 
twelve, and it's nearly that now." 

" Secrets ! " exclaimed Leslie Hawke himself 
coming in, but the look he gave Violet made 
Evie’s heart bound with joy. She could see that 
the last barrier of reserve was down between them. 
Each knew all about the other’s difficulties, and 
had chosen to trust fully to that personal pre- 
ference which had drawn them together as the 
one thing of value beside which nothing else 
counted. 

" You needn't look like that," cried Violet. 
" Evic knew already. I didn't tell her." 

But ICvic had slipped out of the room and left 
them together. 

" Come in and see Watson," Hawke urged 
Violet. " The boy will have to come up to tell us 
when Ernest Givern arrives, so you won’t get 
caught." 

Thus it happened that Violet was in the partners' 
room when the clock struck twelve. 

Never had she looked so handsome. The cold 
hard expression which held the world aloof a 
year ago had melted, her dark eyes had softened, 
her whole appearance mellowed. 

She stood smiling before the tall lean old Mr. 
Watson, who had greeted lier with his courtly 
manner, wlien there was a tap at the door, and 
Evie entered with a parcel of MS. under her 
arm. 

Mr. Watson had only that morning learnt of 
her relationship to his partner’s future wife, so 
he advanced kindly and shook hands with her 
also, saying— 

" I don't think we have treated you so badly 
all the time you ha/e been with us. Miss Glennan, 
have we ? " 

" You've been very kind," stammered Evie, 
finding herself far more nervous now the great 
moment had t ome than she had anticipated. 
As the others waited, apparently expecting her to 
put down her parcel and withdraw, she went on : 
" That is why it has made me so happy to be able 
to do a little for the firm in return. This is 
Ernest Givern 's next book." 

For the moment they were all three too much 
astonished to speak, and Hawke first found his 
voice. 
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•• What ? " he cried in 
amazement. ** Do you 
mean to say you wrote 
it ? 

'Evio shook her head 
emphatically. 

** No, no. But the 
writer is — ^was — a friend 
of mine. She allowed me 
to choose her publisher 
and arrange everything 
for her, so naturally I 
chose you. It's a long 
story, and I can't tell it 
all at once. An3nvay here 
is the second book." 

Violet had been looking 
at her intently, and as 
she would have fled from 
the room she seized her 
arm. 

" Evie, is it Mrs. Mac- 
onochie ? " she asked in 
a low tone. 

Evie nodded, unable to 
speak. 

" Then how is it you 
are able to bring her next 
book ? " 

" Vi, she’s left me every- 
thing. her writing in* 
eluded. It's all mine," 
explained Evie hurriedly 
into her ear. " You know 
why I can’t talk of it yet. 

She left a will, made re- 
cently, in which every- 
thing was to go to Pigeon, 

and if anything happened to him before had to listen to many an astonished " Congratulations," he said eagerly, 
he was twenty-one and could make a will comment. The two senior girls, who " So you have done it ! ” 
for himself, then it was to come to me. were always kind and friendly, chaffed “ I didn't write the book, if you 
Hamon told me when I was down there her mildly. The one she liked the better, mean that." 

last week for the funeral, you know. Nora Carmichael, a very quiet able girl, “ Oh, didn’t you ? I know better. 
He gave me this then and said 1 had pretended she had known all the time. You may pretend to all the world 

better let the firm have it at once, as “ You were so demure I thought you you’re not the authoress, but you'll 
we guessed from their frequent letters had something up your sleeve," she never make me believe it." 
how very urgent it was." said. They were frankly envious in the And she had to leave him unconvinced. 

Then again she would have fled. nicest possible way. But that evening, after dinner in 

Violet, still holding her, turned and What ? You didn’t write it your- Violet’s house, she was made to tell the 
looked at Leslie Hawke. self ? " cried Hetty. " Why didn’t you ? whole wonderful tale, from the finding of 

"There are reasons why it is very I’m sure you could write a book. I the MS. onward, to her cousin and Leslie 
painful for my cousin to speak of this know I could. 1 always mean to, but Hawke and Georgy, who was now play- 
just now," she explained. somehow I never have the time." ing chaperon to Violet. When they had 

" But " — Watson, who had been " Your book would be Hetty the exhausted the subject by every po.ssible 

standing bereft of speech at this extra- Heroine,” said Elsie Walker drily. question, Leslie looked fully at her. 

ordinary turn of affairs, came forward — Percy Golding had a short time before " I don’t think you will ever realise, 

" it doesn't matter who wrote it. It been promoted to the position of a Evie, what you have done for us — for 
is you — you, Miss Glennan, who have junior traveller for the firm, for which the firm — for me and Violet." 
secured it for us, not only the first but he was well fitted by his appearance and Before Violet’s mind swept the memory 

the second book of this most notable manners. He had quite got over his of that J une day when they stood round 
writer." For the second time that feeling for Evie, and had even confided the polished table at Crossways, and 
morning he held out his hand and in her at a convenient opportunity that she seemed to hear her own voice 
grasped hers, but he evidently found it he was engaged to a girl — " a real good saying cynically, " Wliat do you say 
difficult to express what he wished to sort and devoted to me." The utter to a hundred a year, Evie ? " She 
say, so strong were his feelings. absence of embarrassment with which thought she must have been mad I 

When he freed her Evie escaped at he gave her this piece of news reassured Now had come this complete reversal I 
once without waiting to hear any more. Evie, who, judging by her own heart. She, the coward, the miser, who had 

When Evie came back after being had imagined he must still continue snatched the whole for herself — and 
out for lunch, she found that her con- to care for her. He came back from one lost the greater part of it — would never 
nection with the successful book was of his journeys on this eventful day and know how much she owed to Evie, 
known to everyone in the office. She caught Evie by herself. from whom she had taken all. 
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She sat very white and still, fighting 
lor seUrConttol, and presently Evie's 
hud Stole into hers and gave it a warm 
clasp* 

'' Now we*ll talk about Dick/' she 
suggested in a cheerful voice. 

duvtmr XXVm 

Evb t " The one word was sufficient, 
ft told Evie all she needed to know. By 
It alone she was reassured that her Dick 
had come back to her. 

Evie had entered the room of the 
Aursing'homo with her heart beating 
tumultuously, her breath coming and 
going. The nurse had told her that 
Dick was himself again, but how could 
a stranger know ? 

Yet that one word was sufficient, 
and as she heard it she saw also the steady 
gaze of Dick's eyes beneath the head 
bandages, which still hid his hair. 
These eyes were no longer evasive, 
uncertain, vague, but clear and true, 
the eyes of the lover she had lost. 

*' Yes, it’s Eve," she agreed ; and 
sitting down by him she took up in hors 
the square fingered hand that lay outside 
the counterpane. 

She knew that Dick was himself, 
but she knew also that by reason of some 
smashing blow on the head all memory 
since that accident until the time when 
he recovered from the operation per- 
formed by the great surgeon's skilful 
fingers, was a blank. When Dick had 
first come round and luid recovered 
enough to notice his surroundings, he 
had taken up his life- thread from the 
lime where it had been broken. He 
remembered the storm on the China 
coast, and had even some idea of having 
been washed overboard by a towering 
wave. It must have been a floating 
baulk of wood carried violently along 
by this which had stunned him. Hut 
how he had ever been saved, and what 
had happened between that time and the 
day long afterwards when he appeared 
as a patient at the East Itnd Seamen’s 
Hospital, for ever remained a myster>*. 
It had clean gone out of his mind, and 
there was no one who knew him to tell 
about it. On regaining consciousness, 
he imagined he was in some English 
hospital on the China coast, and asked 
after his shipmates and what had hap- 
pened to the ship. The nurse had pre- 
pared him gradually for the real truth, 
fearing a shock, and that was why some 
time had elapsed before Sir Byrom 


Sissons had thought it safe to let Evie 
visit him. But Dick knew all about it 
now, and was quite willing to talk to 
her about it. 

" I knew you would come," he said 
iBoftly, " directly I knew I was in Eng- 
land. I didn't know that until they told 
me. But nothing matters now you’re 
here, Eve, Eve." The way he said the 
word was a greater caress than any 
term of endearment he could have used. 
Evie was unable to speak. He raised 
her hand in his, and carrying it to his 
lips, kissed it. " You're all the world 
to me, Eve. Then you did get my 
letters ? " 

" Yes, I got them," she managed to 
say. 

" You thought I was lost ? " he asked. 

" Yes. But I never believed you dead. 
I knew you were not. I can’t tell you 
how, Dick, but because you arc you and 
I am I." 

A radiant satisfaction came into his 
eyes, though he was still too weak to 
express any emotion. 

" As long as 1 have you, everything 
is all right," he said happily, and his 
clasp tightened. Then, as he lay there 
quietly, remembrance grew. " You 
know now why 1 left you without speak- 
ing, Eve ? I thought you were coming 
into a lot of money, and it didn’t seem 
fair to speak before you had seen 
anyone but me." 

“ Yes, I know." 

" I shall have to leave the Service, 
I’m afraid," he went on presently. 
" That surgeon man told me that. 
At least he said he thought it would 
probably be so, though I'll be all right 
again. That would have .seemed like 
a sentence of death to me once ; it 
doesn’t now, because you matter more 
than anything." 

“ \nd I’m here, Dick," she rejoined 
softly, mindful of the injunctions to be 
only soothing and not exciting. 

“ Yes ; and I came into some money 
too, that time, you remember. Father 
had left it for me after you two were 
twenty-one. I did not know that Ixjfore. 
Wc’ll have enough, anyway, and we 
can live in the country. Never in the 
town. I can't imagine you a town 
mouse. Eve." 

“ I have lived in town for a year," 
she told him. ” Hut it's not natural 
to me. The streets and pavements and 
all the people tire me so. Yes, I should 
always like the country. What about 
a .sheep farm in Sussex, Dick ? ' 

" A sheep-farm ? It sounds fine , 


but I don't know the first thing about 
a sheep." 

" But we can learn together. 1 had 
a great friend, Dick, a woman, and she 
died and left me a house called " Come- 
hither," and oh, it's a lovely house, 
so cosy, and not too large, and not the 
least like any other house. There are 
seventy acres of land and lots of sheep. 
Will you look after my sheep for me ? " 

He laughed, a low happy laugh. 

" She wrote a book," Evie went on ; 
and then, remembering her own book, 
stopped. But, she reflected, she need 
not fear. Dick had read her book only 
during the time that was now a blank 
in his mind ; he need never know of that 
trash. But she was mistaken. ^ 

He put up his right hand and drew 
down from under his pillow the dreadful 
garish cover of Honour before All. 

" And you wrote a book, little Eve," 
he said slyly, “ and you never told me. 
I've read a little here and there, but my 
eyes ache. Nurse read some one day, 
but it made head ache. I'm going to 
read it every word one day." 

“ No, no, Dick,” said Evie pleadingly. 
" I wrote that w'hcn I w'as very silly. I 
did not know what I was doing. I seem 
to have grown up all of a sudden. I 
can see now that it is trivial stuff both 
in the way it is written and the story. 
Please, please don't ever read it." 

" Whatever it is to other people, to 
me it w^ill alw'ays be the most beautiful 
book in all the world," he said ad- 
miringly. 

" And I can never feel sorry 1 wrote 
it, cither, because, after all, it brought 
you to me. I'll tell you about that some 
day. But we iwo will be the only one.s 
who ever think anything of it, and my 
reason is not a true reason for liking a 
book,” said Evie slowly 

She was right, except for those two, 
now all the world to each other, no one 
else ever noticed the book. Even the 
critics, into whose hands the few copies 
jN^^essrs. Buyer sent out had fallen, 
never thought it worth so much as a 
contemptuous notice. From that day 
forward Evie never licard anyone men- 
tion it, and for that she was thankful. 

In the busy happy life, full of interest, 
and buoyed up by perfect companion- 
ship, which she and Dick lived at 
" Comchither," the very memory of her 
girlish ambition to become a great 
writer laded. Only Dick kept ever in 
his locked desk the worn copy which he 
had carried al>out so pertinaciously in his 
pocket while he knew not who he was. 


The Third of the Flower-Patch " Books is now Selling 

“THE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED ROBIN” 

By Flora Kllckmann 

Price 7*. net. By poet 7«. 6d. 
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The Temi^e 
of Qod 

As I was beginning to write this 
article a vision came before me of all 
the wonders of Art that man has 
used to adorn and beautify the 
" temples ” he has reared. Every 
cathedral, eveiy^ shrine, every temple 
in heathen lands, bears witness in 
some way to the reverent care 
bestowed upon that which shall be 
devoted to sacred uses. It is the 
** ultimate expression *’ of that which 
is beautiful in architecture. 

And tlxis has a certain significance 
for ourselves. St. Paul says to the 
followers of our Lord (i Cor. iii. i6) : 
'* Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwell eth in you ? ” And again 
(itCov VI. i6) : " Ye are the temple 
of the living God.” 

We arc accustomed, perhaps, to 
read these -words in cursory fashion. 
And yet, what a wonderful thought 
they embody, for you, and for me. 

The ” temple of the living God.” 
Can such an honour be mine ? 

1 can fancy some reader sapng 
in .sorrowful bewilderment, ” All 
that is far removed from my experi- 
ence. \Vhat can sacred architecture 
have to do with tny humdrum daily 
hfe ” 

Now' Kuskin, in the Stones vj 
V(mce, points out something which 
mav bear an allegorical interpreta- 
tion. He asserts that ” Wherever 
Christian church architecture has 
been good and lovely, it lias been 
merely the perfect development of 
the common dw'elling-house architec- 
ture of the period.” He proceeds to 
explain and enforce his meaning. 
The ordinary familiar features of the 
street and market-place were adapted 
and beautified for use in the 
cathedral. 

Ru*>kin relates this as an historical 
fact ; but cannot we see more in 
it ? The common routine of my 
daily life may l>c consecrated, so 
that my piersonality may become 
” the temple of the living God.” 

And as it is no easy indolence that 
has wought the perfection of the 
temple, so, if we w'ould ensure 
fitness for the Divine Indwelling, 
we must put forth effort. In every 
department of our nature, in the 
wnll, in all physical matters, in 
thought, in speech, in the affections, 
self-discipline is needed. That which 
is spiritual must control and rule 


Th% Bxi^ntsloa 
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the whole, even as the symbolism 
of the cathedral dominates and modi- 
fies the various parts of the building. 

No illustration, of course, can be 
pushed too far, and we may, for a 
W'hile, turn away from the metaphor 
to look at practical details. 

Some of my readers may know 
w'hat is involved in the training 
undergone by their brothers at 
school or college, when any physi- 
cal feats are contemplated. IIow 
stringent are the regulations ! It 
seems, to the indulgent parent or 
sister, such a trifle to allow tliis or 
that liberty in the w'ay of diet, for 
example. ” Oh, surely, that can’t 
hurt you 1 ” But the trainer’s law 
is inexorable. And he who would 
run, or row, or leap, who would 
engage in any contest of importance, 
lives under an iron rule with its 
accompanying disabilities No in- 
dulgence, no lessening of the bondage, 
till the race is over. 

St. Paul has shadowed forth some- 
tliing of the same system in i Cor. 
ix. 24-27. 

Those who have read religious 
history’^ will know' how in the past 
the discipline of the body was 
attempted by^ anchorite and hermit, 
i'heir practices read strangely 
enough in these soft days, when 
any phy^sical austerity^ — unless wth 
some definite end in view (such as 
military’ training, or training for 
sports)— is thought to be absurd. 
” } 3 e as comfortable as ever you 
can ” — is the modem motto ; and if 
you are obliged to be uncomfortable, 
regard it as a great hardship. 

And it is, of course, needless to 
say that we have learned wisdom in 
many ways. The abundant daily 
use of water, for example, ranks 
high as a duty ; we no longer believe 
that our Heavenly Father, the Source 
of all beauty, delights in emaciation 
or disfigurement. But, allowing for 
all this, and without making a virtue 
of asceticism, it is possible to hold 
bodily ease in too great esteem. 
Into the daily life of every Christian 
a measure of self-discipline should 
enter. Accustom yourself to do 
without, that, if neccssary% you may 
oe able to forego luxuries. Live a 
life that is independent of these 
things. Do not, for example, lose 
your temper if there is anything 
imperfect for once in the usually 
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excellent meal you enjoy I If you 
are obliged, under the stress of 
some important work, to go with- 
out afternoon tea one day, do not 
pose as a martyr 1 If you are a 
girl at boarding-school, avoid the 
temptation to discuss the food con- 
temptuously as a frequent topic of 
conversation I And oh I beware of 
self-indulgence. There is nothing 
of course wrong in enjoying choco- 
lates, for example ; but it is wrong 
to spend money wastefully and 
constantly on unnecessary luxuries, 
and to be always munching away at 
sw eets. 

At my old school, any display of 
hunger was considered " unrefined.” 
1 have smiled often, of late, in read- 
ing the discussion in the paper on the 
” Feeding of School l)oys.” If the 
writers could only have seen the 
dietary of that girls' school ! It 
consisted of thick bread and butter, 
w’ith one ” square meal ” a day. 

I am by no means extolling the 
mistaken idea of “refinement,” or 
that too severe regime. We were 
certainly led unnecessarily far in 
the direction of austerity. But it 
was better for us than the encourage- 
ment of greediness, and it is only 
fair to say my own health has not 
suffered. Tliis is by the way. 

The follow'er of Christ should know 
the meaning of self-denial. 

It is rather difficult to write of 
tliis sort of tiling without seeming to 
extol a Pharisaical satisfaction in 
asceticism, which, in itself, has no 
moral value. But our Lord, while 
encouraging happiness and cheerful- 
ness, while helping a homely village 
bridegroom to entertain his guests 
without undue discomfiture, while 
caring tenderly for the physical 
support of the multitudes w’ho 
followed Him, certainly placed a 
restraint on self-indulgence by such 
words as those in St. Matt. vi. 17, 18, 
and by the whole tenor of His teach- 
ing, to say notliing of the example 
of His life. 

Perhaps women are not specially 
open to this temptation ; and yet 
nave any of my readers noted, as 1 
have done with shame and distress, 
the sort of elderly woman who drifts 
into the boarding-house or private 
hotel as an abiding place ? A sad 
and lonely life enough, but too often 
degraded far below the necessary 



level by the constant preoccupation 
with food. The table provision 
forms the topic with other guests ; 
if any delicacy appears, it is pounced 
upon. I have seen a poor hostess 
mortified by unreasonable demands 
from a lady guest ; e.g., for a second 
helping of salmon on its first appear- 
ance, or a second cup of after-dinner 
coffee. And the people w^ho do 
these unspeakable things are not 
necessarily ignorant, and would never 
commit such a solecism in the houses 
of their friends. They are “ out to 
get " all they can, and I am sure 
that any one w^ho receives paying 
guests will recognise the type of 
woman who “ lives to eat " and does 
not eat to live." Such people 
always remind me of the dreadful 
specimens that are seen wlien one 
turns up the stones in a field— slugs, 
with no obvious use, wallowing in 
dull fat inertia. 

Why write of them to us ? my 
readers may indignantly inquire. 
Hecause these unfortunate relics 
were girls once upon a time and 
never realised the dignity and 
Christian duty of regarding tilings 
physical in their due proportion. 

There is, of course, another side 
to all this. Some girls are too much 
iiK'Jined to neglect their diet, flunk- 
ing anytliing in the way of food — e.g., 
tea and a bun ! — is enough for a 
meal. I am not writing for them. 
.\nd because many women find it 
hard to afford wholesome and 
nourishing food, it is all the w orse to 
see others intent upon more than is 
necessary, extolling it into a matter 
of the utmost importance. I often 
feel keenly the inequality of all this ; 
but what is to be done ? Anyhow, 
it should make us realise the incon- 
gruity of self-indulgence, and also 
make us ask ourselves whether we 
cannot find some other use for the 
mone}’^ thus spent. 

There is nothing wrong in enjoy- 
ing God's gifts ; but there is some- 
thing very wrong in the extravagant 
use of them, or the raising of them 
into excessive importance. To think 
too much of food is inconsistent with 
growth in the spiritual liie ; to 
rely, however innocently, upon a 
stimulant, is dangerous. In my 
young days, the girl who felt weak 
was immediately ordered tw^o or 
three glasses of port a day. Now we 
are wiser. 

To use the good tilings of life, as 
not abusing them— this should be 


our aim. But do not let any one 
proceed to infer that her house- 
wrifely solicitude for others, in the 
way of cookery or good manage- 
ment, is to be in abeyance I That is 
not the point. 

Sloth, as well as greediness, is a 
potent enemy to the spiritual life. 
I have already referred to that in 
relation to prayer. But oh ! it 
is so easy, and so deadly, to prolong 
the w^armth and rest till it is too 
late for prayer, and, also, too late 
to avoid discomfort and incon- 
venience to other people. 

Never let us neglect the body 
under the impression it is pleasing to 
God so to do. He who made the 
flowers, does not wish us to dress in 
unbecoming hues, or do our hair 
badly. Let us make the very best 
of all the advantages He has given 
us. Only let us keep all this in its 
right place, never letting it gel the 
upper hand. 

Many Christians, and those among 
the most spiritual, have condemned 
all " finery,** considering it more 
appropriate to the follower of our 
Lord to wear dress of extreme plain- 
ness and of subdued colouring. 

Well, we are in no danger of follow- 
ing that example nowadays! And, 
as I have said, He who made the 
earth so l)cautiful, who implanted 
within us the love of colour, of har- 
monious line, does not demand from 
us anything that approaches dis- 
figurement. The " temple ** should 
not be an ugly thing. 33ut there is 
much in modern dress which is 
utterly inconsistent with the ideal 
of modest womanhood. And, if its 
end is to attract, it fails entirely to 
compass it. I need not enlarge on 
this point, as it lies somewhat out- 
side my scope. 

It may, however, be interesting 
to glance at Ruskin*s words — 

" The final definition of Beauty 
is the power in an 5 d:hing of delight- 
ing an intelligent human soul by 
its appearance — power given to it 
by the Maker of Souls." 

Now% much in modem dress cer- 
tainly does not delight " an intelligent 
human soul " — ^it might rather seem 
calculated for the delectation of an 
idiot. 

While one cannot classify dress 
as " right ** or " wrong," there is a 
certain outward manirestation which 
one can feel is seemly for the spiritu- 
ally minded. I may give an illustra- 
tion. 


Th* Tsmpite of Qod 

Two great singers, soprano and 
contralto, many years ago, stood 
on the platform of the Albert Hall, 
when Rossini's " Stabat Mater " 
was being performed. To their lot 
fell the wonderful duet " Quis est 
homo ? " Without going into details, 
my readers will understand that this 
deals with the Crucifixion of our 
I-ord. One of the singers was 
simply dressed in black — not funereal 
— light in texture and beautifully 
draped, becoming and unnoticeable. 
On looking at her, one thought of 
the music, not of her personal appear- 
ance at all. The other was arrayed 
in ruby velvet, elaborately made ; 
she was much d^colleUe^ and the flash 
of many diamonds irradiated her 
plump neck and her hair. On look- 
ing at these two, it was impossible 
to help feeling that the former ex- 
pressed more truly the spirit of the 
message she was giving forth by her 
voice. Her appearance was more 
harmonious There was nothing 
wrong in the gaudy aspect of tlie 
poor prima donna, but it was iiu on- 
gruous. Her dress, to use a French 
expression, sautaxt aux yeux. It 
liit you in the eyes, diverting your 
attention from the music and the 
W'ords. 

So one w ho, to use the expression 
in the original Greek, is the " bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ " should give, 
in her dress and personal bearing, 
something of the effect of that 
blessed Service. There should not 
be the feeling of incongruity on 
looking at her, and tliinking of her 
profession. Notliing ugly or need- 
lessly unfasliionable has any spiritual 
value whatever. But startling dress, 
exaggerated feathers soaring sky- 
wards, the objectionable features 
which are commented on from time 
to time elsewhere in this magazine, 
anything asking for attention, any- 
thing immodest, an 3 rthing that in- 
volves wanton cruelty to animals, 
destruction of a rare species, and so 
on — ^should be avoided by the 
follower of our Lord. In all these 
matters there should be " self- 
discipline." 

Nothing in our daily life is without 
result, in the shaping of character 
for Eternity. 

To revert to the image with w liich 
I began this chapter — for the framing 
of the Temple of the living God, no 
touch is witliout its effect. So, lef 
us pray that He will consecrate us, 
to be temples meet for His indw elling. 
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Joan Goes House- 
Hnnting 


By 
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Joan was going to be married — if 
they found a house ! 

'* What a hope ! *’ I exclaimed 
(privately). 

For five long years they had worn 
the pattern off the lino in the house 
agent's offices, and both she and 
(icorge w'ore a dashed look. Wliat 
their appearance will be in twenty 
years' time — if still houseless ! — one 
shudders to think. Possibly, in forty 
years, a merciful dimness of vision 
will conceal their frightfulness from 
one another, as, side by side, in 
rubber-tyred bath chairs, they are 
propeL’ed, at decorous speed, with 
hope still lurking in their minds, 
tow'ards the house agent's offices on 
the sunny side of the street. 

But on tliis afternoon Joan lounged 
upon my chesterfield, and, helping her- 
self to my last chocolate, discoursed 
iiirily upon the ethics of furnishing. 

“ 1 shall have a lovely colour 
sclieme," she confided. Ermyn- 
trude has given me a duck of a 
cushion, all purples and blues, and 
dragons ; I intend to furnish round 
it. Purple carpet, blue wall-paper, 
and dragons in the chintzes and 
lampshades." 

" George," I giggled, "will imagine 
he is 5/. George, and endeavour to 
exterminate them." 

" In the garden," Joan went on, 
callously ignoring my delightful flight 
of fancy, "1 shall plant larkspurs, 
irises, and clematis " 

"A snapdragon or two," I sug- 
gested. 


“ And borders of lobelia and violas 
and myosotis," she concluded 
dreamily, evidently at a loss for any 
more blues. 

" So," I said, " it’s going to have a 
garden, is it?" — smothering at the 
same time a violent spasm of jealousy. 
" How nice I " 

" Rather! " she replied, gazing dis- 
paragingly at my poor little window- 
box, where a few struggling geraniums 
endeavoured to uplift smutty faces. 

" Anyway," I said complacently, 
" it will be too late to plant this year." 

" You needn’t rub it in," mur- 
mured Joan, tears in her big grey 
eyes. (These engaged girls, 1 notice, 
always have big grey eyes.) She 
switched herself off the couch, and 
strode to the wnndow, where she 
gazed fiercely (.)ut at the unsuspecting 
passers - by below'. Suddenly she 
almost leapt over the window-box, 
screaming. " Come ’ Quickly I " 

Fancying I was called upon to save 
human life, I clutched wildly at her 
scanty skirts. 

" Look I " she hissed, pointing 
across the road. 

" Can It be George walking out 
with Another ? " I cried. 

She shook me fiercely. 

" You see that man, there — by 
the bread shop ? " 

" Yes I Yes I " 

" Do you see what he is carrying 
over his shoulder ? " 

" No ! Yes ! Yes ! " 

" A board wliich says : ' 'This 

House to Let.’ " 
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We swooned together among the 
geraniums. Joan recovered first, 

"We must go," she panted, "we 
must follow him, if he walks to the 
ends of the earth 1 Come I And 
seizing my prostrate form she 
staggered down the stairs, and, hat- 
less and slippered, out into the busy 
street, and there, quite visible to the 
naked eye, just beyond the bread 
shop, stepped a young man, who bore 
aloft the strange device : " This 

House To Let." 

Joan squeezed my arm deliriously. 

" Darling, can you see the rent ? " 

" I think it looks like /i,ooo," I 
answered, twisting my neck to read 
horizontally. However, I was only 
a nought out. 

" The very figure," breathed Joan 
ecstatically. " Do you think all 
these people in front are following 
too?’' — casting malevolent glances 
at innocent pedestrians with probably 
notliing more serious agitating their 
minds than the price of beef, and the 
wickedness of onions. 

Quite unresistingly they permitted 
us to pass, and we gained the heels of 
our Achilles. On we follow^ed, down 
through Kensington High Street, 
past fiercely tempting hats in alluring 
shop-window's, until we neared Ham-' 
mersmith, and then, suddenly, our 
quarry stopped — Joan's heart, too. 

" Oh," shecried, " George will never 
consent to live here ! " 

Our friend merely paused to 
remove the burden of the board to his 
untired .shoulder, and on we went. 

" 1 believe," whispered Joan de- 
lightedly, " he's going to Barnes, 
How perfectly lovely ! So convenient 
for George." 

" And topping for the larkspurs 
and snapdragons," I .supplemented. 

" And the Common, too — so airy 
and nice ; perhaps it will be one of 
those darling Queen Anne houses, a 
nice walk for George to the station. 
Oh I won't he lie pleased with his 
clever little Joan ? " 

But alas, for our hopes I It soon 
became evident to the feeblest intel- 
lect that Barnes was not to be our 
bourne. With brutal perversity the 
controller of our destiny plunged 
steadily onwards, with not even a 
glance at the darling Queen Anne’s. 
And still we tottered on, haggard of 
eye and tattered of slipper, faint, 
but pursuing. 



I wonder/' I murmured dreamily, 
if we are stiU in England ? " 

" You're not tired, darling, are 
you ? " Joan inquired perfunctorily. 

“ Perish the thought ! " I re- 
sponded gallantly, 

" I think we're nearing Richmond," 
Joan announced presently. " George 
would be pleased if it were here ; he 
adores the river. It's rather near the 


Joan 

* in-laws,* but one always has some- 
thing to put up with." 

" How true ! " I assented. 

Just then we passed a tea shop, 
and closed our eyes in ecstasy as a 
whiff of the best Cliina assailed our 
noses. 

The next instant Joan shouted 
madly — 

" Oh ! he's gone ! " 


Qoas Bo«s«-Biuitl&g 

We lurched dizzily forward, and 
caught him disappearing witliin a 
doorway adorned with a large brass 
plate, whereon we read, with bulging 
eyes and sinking hearts — 

H. B. Sutton, 

House and Estate Agent, 

Est. 1900. 

The board was being returned to 
the office. 


For tho Girl "On Fttminm nnd ntmrats tluit 

Own^ CoBwmImt 


A GREAT advance has been made of late 
in regard to " secret " furniture of the 
adaptable type such as permits one to 
enjoy a muUum in parvo effect within 
a restricted space. So ingeniously and 
skilfully constructed are the newest 
specimens in this style, that it is possible, 
in a twinkling, to transform a comfortable 
bed-room into the most irreproachable 
of dining-rooms or sitting-rooms. No 
one but its owner would, for instance, 
suspect a highly correct sideboard of 
secreting between its two drawers a 
sliding tray fitted with all the appurten- 
ances that are brought into use during 
the processes of hair-dressing and com- 
plexion culture. Nor would one imagine 
that on pulling out the doors of the 
cupboards lieneath the drawers one 
ivould find it possible to draw into 
position a w’ash.stand with a semicircle 
of marble at its back to act as splasher. 

As for the beds, they camouflage 
themselves nowadays in all manner of 
inventive ways The bookcase bedstead 
that hides its mattress by day in the 
simulated cupboard below the glass- 
1 rented bookshelves, and has moreover 
a desk-top that slides out from between 
the shelves and the hed fitment, is 
designed on the most practical of lines, 
for it houses a substantial mimber of 
volumes, and so should highly commend 
itself to the girl who uses her l^d-roomas 
a haven to which she flies to prosecute 
her studies in solitude. 

The latest specimens of adaptable 
furniture are cleverly varied, so that one 
may, should the room concerned be of 
the long, narrow order, choose pieces 
specially designed to meet such con- 


ditions. Beds that draw out horizontally, 
instead of vertically, from the cabinet or 
bureau with which they are combined, 
are capital for use in rooms so propor- 
tioned that a tall piece of furniture would 
create an ugly and unduly lofty effect. 
Dressing-tables that are also writing- 
desks, writing-desks that are also chests 
of drawers and washstands, are among 
the numberless permutations and com- 
binations to be met with among the 
combination pieces, while the addition 
of roller bearings, to enable certain parts 
to be the more easily operated, eases the 
business of transformation very con- 
.sidcrably. 

Special casters are fitted to all the 
wardrobes, bookcases, and sideboards, in 
order that their position may be readily 
altered when they are called upon to 
perform their alternative functions. 

Cottat* PottGiy. 

If you are furnishing a country cottage, 
or your room on cottage lines, don’t 
forget that it is important that your tea 
and dinner set should be on cottagev 
lines, for such details are of real value in 
the building up of a furnishing scheme. 
Some excellent work, based on old 
English designs in bright fresh colour, 
but without any of that self-conscious 
affectation that mars so many efforts 
in similar directions, is to be had at 
prices which compare very favourably 
with those of other makes. A small 
dinner set is priced at two and a half 
guineas, while cups and saucers can be 
bought separately for is, Sd, Arranged 
on a dresser, the pieces make an excellent 
bit of decoration in a simple room. 


For tho Window 
Soot. 

Do you know that you can have 
cushions stuffed in brown wool, specially 
made to fit a window scat, at a cost of 
3 s. 6d. per square foot ? So if you have 
genius for amateur carpentry, it will 
cost you very little to have a comfortable 
calico-covered cushion made to go with 
the fitment you have put together. 

SmnU Chinn 
SarricM. 

I am glad to sec that the china manu- 
facturers are beginning to realise that 
not all of us dwell in vast houses with 
spacious cupboards wherein to house 
the countless plates and dishes of which 
the ordinary dinner service consists. 
Bachelor girls especially will be glad to 
know that it is now possible to secure 
.small dinner sets comprised of the 
minimum numlicr of pieces suitable for 
a small flat, but sufficient satisfactorily 
to serve all her usual needs. These 
services are made in good patternings 
and pleasing shapes. 

Combination Cup, 

Sancor and Plato. 

I was grateful to the hostess who, at 
tea the other day, spared me the pain 
of balancing a plate as well as a cup 
and saucer, by serving me with one of 
the new cups with the elongated saucer 
that has a little hollow at the end to 
take the bread-and-butter. It was 
comfortable to hold and pleasing in 
design, and I made a note mentally that 
two or three must be secured forthwitli 
for early morning tea. One article the 
less for the washing-up rites I 


Now Ready. Price It. 6d. net. By pott It. lOd. 

“FLORA KLICKM ANN'S FISH COOKERY BOOK” 

With Forcemeats and Flavourings 

A Unique CollMtion of ReaMinnbl. Rtcip.* for Modem Middle-claM Houwhotd. 



Supper and Breakfast 
Dishes 
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SAUiT nuBii 


Cooksnr msBiM ths kaowlmlcs of Msdas and of 
Circo mad of Hdon and of tko Quooa of Skoba. 
It moans tko Imowlodto of all korks and frnlls and 
balms and tpicoa and all Ikat is booling and swoot 
m tho fioldo and grovot and aavotur bi OMota. It 
moans carofuhioss and inYonlioonoss and willingnoas 
and roadinoss of apphaneos. It moans tko oconomy 
of your grandmothors and tko seioneo of tko modern 
ckomist , It moons muck tooting and no wasting , it 
moans English tkorougknosa and Fronck art amd 
Arahsan hospitality , imd, m fmo. it moans that you 
aro to be porfoetly and always ladies— loaf giuera. 
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Herb are a few good dishes for 
chilly September evenings, as 
well as for warm, not to say hot, 
September days 

Ascot Broth. 

This IS a very good, nourishing 
supper dish for a cool evemng 

I large rabbit, i tablespn red 
currant jam or jelly, ) cabbage, 
pepper and salt, 6 cloves, i 02 
nee, I qt water, a little flour, 
lemon peel, and 2 capers 

Wash rabbit thoroughl\, but 
do not cut It up 1 ill the inside 
with a large omon stuck with 
clo\es Rub the outside of the 
rabbit with i oz butter and roll in 
flour Put into a large stew pan and 
co\er with i qt cold water Add 
1 teaspn salt and the cabbage shredded 

When this boils simmer for hours 
\dd the capers before taking up which 
although so few gi\c a decided piquancy 
to the fla\ our In the e\ent of the rabbit 
being an old one (and this will do just 
as well as a young one) allow to cook 
for about 2 hours until the meat is 
rcad\ to fall from the bones Remove 
the flesh from the rabbit and return to 
the broth Throw in the nee, and cook 
for 20 min Add i heaping tablespn 
red currant jam or jtllv See that the 
jam if used is free from pips Stir the 
broth until it is quite dissolved Pish 
up and serve with sippets of 
toast 

Mutton Fry 

1 lb middle neck of mutton 
I onion a little pastrv frying 
fat seasoning 

Boil the mutton with the 
onion until fairly tender Re 
move the bones and drain the 
meat Drop into a frying pan 
and allow to cook just long 
enough to become brown 
This is better done m the 
morning, so that the meat 
may become cold as hot meat 
is apt to make the pastry 
heavy Have ready some 
good short pastry, which roll 
out i in in thickness Cut 
into small squares and roll a 
piece of meat in each Tuck 
in the edges neatly, and when 
all the meat is so done drop 
the frvs into a pan of hot fat 
and cook a golden brown 
Spnnkle with salt drain, and 
pile in a dish Serve gocxl 
brown gravy, made from the 
mutton stcx:k or, better still, 
a good sweet gravy, which 
IS much appreciated by the 
menfolk 


Ear Mince %inUi 
Brown Sauce. 

4 eggs 2 slices meat (preferably 
mutton) I carrot, i onion i tablespn 
boiled rice i cup good stock 01 milk, 
1 tablespn flour, pepper and salt sippets 
of toast 

Boil the eggs hard and plunge into 
cold water Leave m the walci for 
10 mm Remove the shells and chop 
finely sprinkle with pepper and salt 
Chop the slices of meat togcthei with the 
onion and the carrot make these as 
fine as possible but do not put through 
the mincer Add the nee and put them 
all together into a frying pan Have 
i oz dnpping boiling hot before putting 
in the mincc Cook for 5 mm until 


the ingredients are nicely browmed 
Add the egg, and cook for 2 mm. 
longer Pile in a deep dish and 
surround with sippets of toasted 
bread or pieces of pastry Pour 
over all a gravy made from the 
following 1 cup stock or milk ; 
bnng to the hoi\ Sprinkle i 
tablespn flour on the bottom 
of the frying pan in which the 
mmte has been cooked , brown 
this well Add the milk, and 
bnng again to the boil Add 
pepper and salt very liberally, 
and a pinch of cayenne Just 
before dishing up grate a little 
cheese over the top Pour over 
the mince, but do not let it become loo 
liquid 

Potato mu CratiB 
Pia. 

I lb potatoes 2 oz rice, 6 oz cheese, 
3 oz breadcrumbs, 2 oz butter, i egg, 
seasoning 

Peel the potatoes, and put with the 
ricc into salted water cook until tender 
Drain and mash with half the amount 
of butter Keep about a quarter of the 
potatoes separate and with the remainder 
mi\ the breadcrumbs and the cheese, 
finely grated Add the egg well-beaten, 
and the remainder of the butter melted , 
stir well If too stiff add a little milk 
Turn into a well buttered pie dish 
Cover the top with the remainder of the 
potato, and bake in a brisk 
oven until the top is nicely 
browned Serve with this a 
dish of fried onions 

Pia* F»0t k U 
CrangiB 

Ihis being the first month 
of the new pork season, I 
would like to give here an 
unusual recipe for pigs' feet 
4 pig s feet, I oz flour, 

1 oz breadcrumbs, 2 eggs, 

2 tablespn finely-chopped 
onion, I tablespn bread- 
crumbs a pinch of sage, 
chopped parsley, and Jteaspn 
mint, 1 oz butter, imustardspn 
mustard, same amount of salt, 
pepper to taste 

Put the pig's feet into cold 
salted water and simmer from 
2 to 3 hours, until the meat is 
easily removed from the bones. 
When done, remove and dram, 
and while still hot split them 
and remove the bones Keep 
the feet just as they are, and if 
possible do not break the con- 
tour when you remove the 
bones Mix the breadcrumbs, 
flour, chopped omon, sage, 
parsley, and mint all together^ 





8app«r 


Add the pepper and salt, and bind 
with an egg. Press the stuffing into 
the centre of the feet, and cover with 
the other half. Tie round and place 
under a flat heavy weight until cold. 
When set cut into thick slices, roll in 
flour, coat with egg and breadcrumbs, 
and fry in deep fat a golden brown. 
Serve while very hot. If preferred, these 
may be eaten cold, but should be 
thoroughly drained free from fat before 
sending to table. 


making, or any scraps left from making 
meat pies, etc. 

Dip the sausages into boiling water 
and remove the skins. Put the meat into 



Sftswed M«al in 
SwMt Snnon. 

This is a very good way of using up 
cold meat, and is one of the few ways 
that does not harden the meat. 

4 slices cold beef or mutton, 2 oz. 
dripping, i tablespn. flour, pepper and 
salt to taste, 2 teaspn. jam, 3 drops 
lemon juice, J oz. sugar, a little boiling 
water. 

Melt the dripping, and stir in the flour, 
pepp>er, jam, and lemon juice, also the 
sugar. Cook for 3 min. Add enough 
boiling water to make liquid. Drop in 
the meat slices, and allow to become hot 
slowly. Do not allow the meat to boil, 
as it will become hard. This is an 
excellent way of heating up game or 
cold fowl. 

Kidnnys au 
Boauvilla. 

2 oz. butter, i kidney and 1 onion 
per person, breadcrumbs, parsley, drip- 
ping, pepper and salt. 

('hoose nice largt' onions and scoop 
out the centres, leaving only a shell. 
In the centre of each rub a little butter, 
and sprinkle in some chopped parsley. 
Cut the kidneys open, but not to sepa- 
rate. Dip into boiling water 
and remove the skins Rub 
the centre of each kidney with 
butter, a little mustard, and 
sprinkle lil>erally with pep- 
per. Fit the kidneys into the 
centres of the onions. With 
the remainder of tlie onions, 
chop I tea.spn. breadcrumbs, 
a little parsley, a small piece 
of butter, and cover the top 
of the onions with this mix- 
ture. It should 1 ^ thick 
enough to spread like paste. 

Set the onions on a shallow 
baking-pan and pour round 
them I oz. melted dripping. 

Bake in a good oven for 
4 hour. Serve with melted 
butter .sprinkled with chop- 
ped parsley. Set on rounds 
of toasted bread dipped in 
boiling water. 

Bnakfast DIshM 

N«w S«iitaf« 

RoUt. 

i lb. sausages, mustard, a 
little pastry left from pie- 


a bowl and add a little made mustard, 
and, if likted. a little very-finely-chopped 
onion. Mix well and roll into small 
sausages about 2^ in. long and thin in 
proportion. Whatever pastry is left 
from whatever baking has been done 
should be put into a bowl (no matter if 
if has become rather dry) ; .sprinkle with 
a little milk and knead with the fingers, 
adding a little flour to keep it dry. Roll 
out thinly on the board and cut into 
pieces more or less square and about 
4 in. in .si/.e. Roll a .sausage into each 
of these and press them tightly together 
at the ends. All tins may be done the 
day before in preparation. Drop into 
hot fat and fry a golden lirown ; 3 min. 
should be sufficient to do them perfectly. 
Drain well, and pile on a .serviette to 
absorb any superfhious grease. 

Tripe Tertinet. 

J lb. cooked tripe, i egg, a little milk, 
I tablespn. flour, .salt and pepper, several 
slices of bread and butter. 

Cut a tin loaf into several slices and 
butter one side only. Arrange a top and 
bottom to each tart me. Have ready 


and Breakfast DIshas 

some well-boiled tripe and cover one 
piece of bread and butter with this. Add 
pepper and salt and press another piece 
of bread on the top. Trim the edges 
neatly. Mix the flour with the egg and 
sufficient milk to make it a thin batter. 
Dip the tartines in this and drain a 
moment. Fry in dripping, preferably 
bacon fat, if you have it. Turn them 
constantly so that they do not burn, 
and, when arranged in a dish, add a little 
finely-chopped parsley or a few bread- 
crumbs. 

WorcMtorahira 

HMh. 

2 or 3 slices of bacon, any scraps of 
cold meat or trimmings, 2 or 3 potatoes, 
I small onion, odds and ends of cooked 
vegetafiles, slice of bread crumbled, 
I dried egg, frying-fat. 

Put all the ingredients through the 
mincing-machine and season very highly 
with pepper and salt. Beat the egg 
mixture thoroughly with a fork, and stir 
into the meat mixture ; mix well. Pat 
into a large flat cake and fry in very 
hot fat to a dark brown. Serve with this 
sippets of dry toast cut into triangles. 
This is a very good and economical 
dish, and has the advantage of being 
quickly made. Some people think it is 
greatly improved by a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce, but I am afraid 
I am not a lover ol it, and find it much 
better without. 

Oatmeal Cakes with 
Cold Hem. 

2 cups cold very stiff porridge, i oz. 
butter, salt, a little flour, and frying-fat. 

Melt the butter and stir into the por- 
ridge, at the .same time adding a good 
quantity of salt. Should the 
porridge not be stiff enough 
a few breadcrumbs may be 
added. Form into balls be- 
tween the palms, and roll in 
flour to thickly cover them. 
Fry these balls in hot fat and 
dram well. Dish up each 
ball on a slice of thick cold 
ham with a slice of lemon. 
This is a little-known dish, 
but one which hails from 
Australia. The recipe for 
this was given me by a friend 
who, when I scoffed at the 
combination of the hot and 
cold foods, remarked, “ Try 
it, my dear, and then express 
an opinion.*' I did, and had 
the grace to apologise for my 
extreme ignorance. 

Fried Mem end 
Suet Roll. 

A few pieces of suet roll 
left from a pudding, several 
slices of thin ham, pepper 
and salt, hot bacon fat. 

I always cut off the ends of 
a boiled suet pudding and set 
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these aside lor this dish. Break the suet 
roll into small pieces* and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Fry in hot fat* but do 
not allow it to become brown 


whisk briskly. Then add the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth* and give all 
ingredients a final stir. Grease a souffld- 


'* leaf the surface* that is to say* 
poke the knife into the dough* and* with 
an upward twist of the wrist, jerk it out* 
This leaves a series of little 


or coloured in any way. Fry 
some thin slices of ham and 
heap the suet into a deep dish 
with the fried ham round it* 
Pour over all about i tablespn. 
melted bacon fat* and serve 
very hot. 

Cfs» en Bonlevard. 

Slices of cold beef, equal 
numbers of slices of hot but- 
tered toast* 4 eggs. 

Cut the toast into rounds, 
large enough to hold a slice of 
meat. Butter the toast* and 
put in a place where it will 
keep very hot. Fry the beef 
slices in boiling fat* dipping 
them first in flour so as to 
give a rich brown colour when 
cooked. Lay on the toast, and 
pour a little fat over each. 
Poach the eggs, and set i egg 
on each round of toast and 
meat. Trim to a unifonn size. 
Sprinkle a little chopped pars- 
ley f n the top of each and a 
pinch of cayenne pepper. 

SoppBr SwMts 

Laltic* Pasinr. 

4 oz. butter, 4 oz. caster 
sugar, 2 eggs, 4 oz. flour, a little 
vanilla extract. 

Put the butter in a deep dish, 
and beat to a cream with a 
wooden spoon. Add, little by 
little, the caster sugar. Break 
in, one at a time, 2 eggs, and 
beat until all are smooth. Add 
1 teaspn. vanilla essence and 
the flour sifted three times. 


0 oeav, AfO! Hi'S? DtoWi/ ! Now' 

' that I Kav^ tkc. Tfora. )^Uel^ani 

. BooK.*. evk.wtkiM (eeomo* , 
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The Editor’* ’’Fish Cookery Book” according 
to Dorothy Furnis*. 


flaps Standing up which look 
like leaves. Take the strip of 
dough in your Angers and give 
it one twist* set on a floured 
baking-tin* and cook in a brisk 
oven for 15 min. Brush over 
with a little warm milk and 
sprinkle with crushed pink 
sugar. When hot serve these 
with a small cream cheese 
beaten to a soft cream with 
a wooden spoon. Pile the 
cheese in the centre of the 
dish* and stand the twist round 
it. If the cheese is too stiff to 
whip* add a little milk. 

PnmePie. 

3 eggs, 4 tablespn. white 
sugar, J lb. French plums, short 
paste. 

Stew the prunes in a little 
water with a small piece of 
lemon -peel and i tablespn. 
sugar. When soft remove the 
stones and mb through a fine 
sieve. Beat Ihc whites of the 
eggs until very .stiff and add 
gradually the sugar. Add the 
piuiics to the eggs and beat 
welt. Lastly* add the yolks of 
the eggs and pour into a shal- 
low dish lined with a good puff 
paste. Bake in a good oven 
for 15 min. Decorate with 
French plums cut in halves, and 
blanched almonds. 

lUcpiMrrjr CiutardL 

I lb. raspberries, z pt. milk. 
2 tea.spn. cornflour, i egg, 
1 tablespn. white sugar. 


Continue beating until all the 
ingredients are well and smoothly 
blended. Roll out to f in, in thickness. 
Butter a small pastry-dish and line it 
w ith paper ; spread the pastry on, and 
bake in a gentle oven for 20 min. While 
hot, cut into narrow strips about i in. 
across and 5 in. long. Pile on a plate in 
the shape of a lattice. Serve hot, and 
cat with apricot jam. These pastry 
.slices arc especially good if a rich thick 
custard is served with them. They are 
also a decided addition to any stewed 
fruit or fruit salad. 

SwI** 

I pt. milk, I dcssertspn. sugar, a few 
drops vanilla essence* 2 eggs, 4 apples, 
juice of I lemon, a little syrup. 

Peel and core the apples and cook 
about 25 min. till they are easily mashed. 
Add juice of i lemon and i tablespn. 
syrup ; stir well. Warm the milk with 
the sugar and vanilla, and* when cool, 
add the well- beaten yolk of eggs and 


dish with butter. Sprinkle some sugar 
in, and pour in the apple pur^e. Over 
this pour the milk, etc. Have ready a 
flat pan about three-quarters full of 
water, put the dish into this, but take 
care not to let the water overflow into 
the sweet. Cook for i hour in a slow 
oven until quite solid. Whipped cream 
on the top is a great improvement. 

Svttf Twist*, wkli 

Cr«am C h # * **. 

These are not unlike the lattice pastry 
in ingredients and making, but the taste 
IS quite a thing apart. 

i lb. flour, 1 teaspn. baking-powder, a 
pinch of salt, i tablespn. sugar, about 
I cup milk 1 egg, pink sugar* i cream 
cheese. 

Sift flour with baking-powder* sugar* 
and salt. Beat the egg stiffly and pour 
in. Add just enough milk to make into 
a stiff dough. Turn on to a floured board 
and roll out | in. in thickness. Cut into 
strips z in. by 3 in. With a small knife 


Wash the berries and press 
through a fine sieve. Put the milk on 
the fire and stir in the cornflour pre- 
viously mixed with a little cold milk. 
Add the sugar* and stir until it begins 
to boil. Boil for 3 min., as the cornflour, 
unless properly cooked and cleared, is 
most unappetising. Beat in the berry 
pulp and z egg well beaten. Bring slowly 
to the boil again, stirring all the time. 
Directly it boils remove and pour into 
a jug to become cold. Serve in custard- 
glasses with a few ripe raspberries. 

Dover Puddiof. 

2 OZ. butter* z pt. milk, 2 tablespn. 
flour* z tablespn. sugar* grated rind 
of 2 lemons, 2 dried eggs* 2 tablespn. 
jam, X oz. sweet almonds.' 

Mix the flour with the milk and put 
into a saucepan. Add the sugar, lemon 
rind* butter* and cook until it becomes 
well thickened. Add the eggs well 
beaten* and set to soak in milk in place 
of water. Have ready a well-buttered 
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long mould. Pour the mixture into this 
and bake for 30 min. in a good oven. Set 
aside to become cold. When needed for 
table turn out on a shallow dish, and 
cover with jam. Blanche the almonds, 
and stick all over. A few hundreds-and* 
thousands make a pretty decoration. 

SovM Villi DtohM 

Ortlert lor 
larolids. 

6 oysters, ) pt. strong beef -tea, i scant 
dcssertspn. arrowroot, salt to taste. 

Mix arrowroot smoothly with beet- 
tea. Boil 2 min., stirring well ; it 
should be the consistency of cream. 
Let it get nearly cold, then add oysters ; 
add salt if beef-tea requires it. Heat 
slowly and thoroughly, but do not let 
them boil. 


This method is recommended by a 
well-known doctor for patients who are 
not tempted by uncooked oysters. 

WackiattOB 

Oftitrs. 

2 doz. oysters, i tablespn. each of 
flour, butter, crpam, mace, lemon. J pt. 
milk, 1 egg, salt. 

Melt butter in saucepan, rub in 
flour, add milk, a dust of ground 
mace (or cayenne if preferred;, and 
oyster liquor. Keep stirring till it 
boils, but don't let it burn. Add 
( teaspn. salt, 3 drops lemon juice, 
I egg yolk well beaten, and cream, if 
procurable, stirring well. Have ready 
8 marmite dishes with 3 oysters in 
each. Pour some of the mixture 
into each dish over the oysters ; bake 
10 min. in slow oven. Serve with 


small rounds of bread tried in butter, 
and thin slices of lemon. 

Browned Cod 
Roo. 

i lb. cod roe, 2 tablespn. fr3ring-fat, 
salt. 

Have fat smoking hot. Cut roe into 
convenient portions, dry on cloth, put 
into pan, cover, and cook gently for 
12 min. Turn in pan, re-cover, and 
cook for 6 min. Remove cover, and 
fry till well browned on both sides. If 
pan gets too dry. add a little more fat. 
Serve with shrimp sauce. 

Smoked Cod's 
Roo. 

This is cut in thin slices and served 
with dry toast or brown bread and 
butter. It can also be boiled, and grated 
thickly, when cold, over buttered toast. 


** SoniBtlllng Diff€reilt** my Mn. comjtom keiuiahan 


A WOMAN friend of mine, a little given 
to worrying over small matters, came 
to me the other day imploring my help 
regarding her menus. 

“ I want to give my friends something 
different." she explained, "something 
they don’t get everywhere. Dishes do 
.so turn up again ; and people get tired 
of even nice things they are always 
having served up for them. I would like 
to give my friends something original. 
I thought perhaps you could suggest 
something.” 

I smiled, for I knew that this par- 
ticular woman posse.ssed an excellent 
cook, but one who was much addicted 
to French dishes. 

" 1 can tell you of some really delicious 
Spanish dishes," I said. "You see, I have 
a daughter in Spain who happens to 
know that I like to hear of a new' dish. 
Oddly enough, the majority of our 
cookery books neglect Spain altogether, 
though you will find some recipes for 
excellent Spanish dishes in Miss Flora 
Klickmann's Ftsh Cookery Book There 
seems to be a fixed idea in the minds of 
most other writers that only the French 
can cook." 

The two or three recipes I handed over 
proved such a success, that it occurs to 
me to make a present of them to the 
readers of The Woman's Magazine. 

Something different ! This is really 
what we all want. A bachelor friend 


of mine complains bitterly because his 
housekeeper gives him so few changes 
in food. She cooks w'cll, and trusts 
the cooking to no one else ; yet she 
fails to appreciate the obvious fact 
that the nicest dish palls if served too 
often. 

This reminds me of an amusing 
incident told to me by a young scientist 
who, at that time, Jived in " rooms." 
He did not call the incident amusing — 
as far as 1 remember he used the word 
‘ tragic." He had happened to tell his 
landlady that he liked pork pies. From 
that time pork pic appeared every day 
on the luncheon tabic The landlady 
never observed tliat at last the pork 
pie remained uncut, which resulted in 
pork pics of varums degrees of musti- 
ness always having the place of honour 
on the tabic. The young man lacked 
the courage to suggest a change, till 
1 " egged him on " to do so. The 
landlady stared hard at him after he 
had formulated a mild and polite 
protest. 

" Oh ! I tiiought you said you liked 
them ! " she commented. 

Now for the Spanish recipes. 

Baealow A la Viacaina. 

Choose a thick, semi-transparent, wdiite 
piece of dried fish, steep it in cold water 
to gel the salt ou-t ; next skin and bone 
it, cut into small pieces, and dip in 


flour. Fry slightly in oil. Some onions 
finely shredded are fried separately 
till brown, then (in same pan) fry some 
.sliced toinatc)e.s (2 lb. tomatoes to 
li lb. fish). Pass onions and tomatoes 
through a sieve, and add a little red 
pepper. Place in a casserole in layers, 
fish and the fried vegetables alternating. 
Stew for J hour. Serve hot in casserole. 

Here is another. 

PaeU* k la Valenciana. 

Take a chicken and cut up into 
portions, also some pieces of loin ot 
pork, and six sausages. Fry all together 
with a little onion. Place in a casserole 
with some artichokes cut in halves, green 
f eas, bits of cauliflower and a potato. 
Add a cupful of tomato sauce and suffi- 
cient water to cover, a pinch of salt, 
and white pepper. Bring to boiling- 
point, then add a little rice. When tlie 
meat is stewed in the oven till tender, 
add some pieces of conger eel (or eel) 
slightly Ined. Put back in oven lor 
10 min. Serve hot in casserole. 

The following is a sweet dish. Tliis 
is very simple, and very Spanish. 

Torrijaa an Almibar d'MiaL 

Cut small squares of bread (a day 
old) as for sandwiches. Dip in milk 
and well -beaten white of egg. Fry in 
oil, dip in honey, drain on paper. Serve 
cold in glass dish with paper d’oily. 
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Some Foreign 
Recipes 


S«it bj IlMdsn 
Llviag Abroad 


Pumpkin 

Fritten. 


A Rocipo from 
TrmasTMl. 


which are fried and served 
hot. 


Take 4 cups boiled drained 
pumpkin, 3 eggs, i teaspn^ 
baking - powder, 4 tablespn. 
flour, 3 tablespn. sugar, season 
with a little nutmeg. Beat all 
up well together, fry in a little 
fat (in a pan, of course) in 
size of small cakes. When 
brown on both sides, put in a 
large flat dish, and sprinkle 
over with a mixture of granu- 
lated sugar and cinnamon. 

Oh, Editor, the day we get 
pumpkin fritters w’c go quite 
wild ! 

Souse. 


A Roelpo from 




■ 


4 . -• 


AN OUTDOOR SCHOOL TOR INCA 
INDIAN AND CHALOB CHILDREN, 
CUYCO, PERU* 


A Recipe from 
GrenmU. B.W.L 


Juice of I lime or lemon. 
Pepper and salt to taste. 


2 lb. pork (trotters, or some 
part of the head preferred. 

I } breakfastcups hot water. 

Boil the meat until very tender in salt water, cut into small 
pieces and arrange in a deep dish. Make a pickle of the 
water and the lime juice, adding pepper and salt to taste. 
Pour over the meat and set aside to get quite cold before serv- 
ing. This will last for days if the pickle vinegar is changed 
each day. As Saturday is the day on which pork can 
generally be got all over the island, souse is a favourite 
Sunday morning breakfast dish with us. 


Conger 

Soup. 

2 lb. conger cel. 

1 large cabbage. 

I leek. 

1 pt. shelled green peas. 

6 asparagus heads. 

2 teaspn. chopped parsley. 


A Roeip« from Wenchow, 
Chinn. 

The petals of 8 marigolds. 

3 oz. margarine. 

1 qt. milk, 

I tablespn. flour. 

I dessertspn. salt. 

Pepper. Water. 


Pineapplo 
Snow. 

I tin pineapple. 

4 oz. cornflour. 

I oz. sugar. 
i teaspn. salt. 

Whites of 3 eggs. 

6 drops essence lemon. 

1 oz. butter. 

Liquid from pineapple and 
enough water to make 
2 pts. 


A CompettUoH Photo 
by Pim^ Peru, 


Put pineapple liquid and 
water and the butter on to 
boil, mix cornflour, sugar, and 
salt with a little cold water, and stir into liquid till thick. 
Then stir in stiffly-beaten whites. Cut up pineapple, and 
cither stir in or put on top. Make custard with 3 yolks 
and serve with it. 


Chicken and Tomato 
Curry. 

I fair-size*d chicken. 

I oz. butter. 

I large onion. 

I heaped tablespn. curry 
powder. 


A Racipa from 
Bangalora. 

4 medium-sized tomatoes. 

\ cocoanut. 

Juice of i lemon. 

I teacup stock. 

1 dessertspn. salt. 

Joint the chicken, slice onion, and cut the tomatoes in 
halves. Heat butter in a stew-pan and fry the onions till a 
light brown, stir in the curry powder and fry for 3 min. Then 
add the chicken, stock, and tomatoes, simmer for 1 hour. 
Just before serving add the lemon juice and the milk obtained 
by grating the cocoanut. To obtain the milk, grate the 
cocoanut, add i cup hot water, mash it well for 5 min. 
then strain through muslin. Repeat with more water. 

The remains of cold boiled tongue may be substituted for 
the chicken. 


The head portion of the conger cel has 
the sweetest flavour, but any portion can 
be used. Cut into several portions, or cook 
whole, whichever is most convenient for the 
cooking utensil. Put fish into saucepan, 
cover with cold water, bring to the boil, 
then simmer 1} hours, add salt when it has 
simmered i hour. 

Meanwhile, prepare cabbage, leek, and 
asparagus, if obtainable, by washing well and 
cutting up into pieces. When fish is done, 
remove from the liquor and put on one side 
to keep hot. Add the vegetables and peas 
jO the liquor, bring to the boil, and cook 
for about } hour, or until all are tender. 
When cooked add margarine or butter, pars- 
ley, marigold petals, and the milk ; bring 
to the boil. Then thicken by adding the 
flour mixed smooth with a little milk or 
water; boil for 4 min., stirring constantly. 
Add more salt if needed, also a dust of 
pepper. Serve very hot. 

If liked, the soup can be served without 
the flsh, in which case the fish is not kept 
hot, but is put aside to cool, and used next 
day chopped up with breadcrumbs, season- 
ing, and an egg, and made into flsh cakes. 
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FUh MolW. AnoAmt 

4 mackerel, or any good variety x cocoanut. 
of fish. I tablespn. vinegar. 

2 large onions. i tablespn. butter. 

12 cloves garlic. l piling teaspn. salt. 

I teaspn. ground turmeric. 

Clean the fish, rub over with the ground turmeric. Slice 
onions, peel the garlic, grate half of the cocoanut and grind 
the other half. Put the butter into a stew-pan, and fry the 
fish till of a light-brown colour. Remove fish from pan and 
fry the onions and garlic for 2 min., then add the salt, the 
ground cocoanut, and the milk extracted from the grated 
cocoanut (see previous recipe), and i tablespn. vinegar^ 
Cover the pan and simmer from 30 to 40 min. 

Prawns and lobsters may be substituted for fish. 


Fiury Pudding. 

} pt. cold water. 3 tablespn. sugar. 

Rind and juice of large tablespn. cornflour. 

lemon. 2 eggs. 

Put together, in a pan, water and rind and juice of lemon 
and sugar. Let all come to boiling-point, then strain. Mix 
the cornflour to a smooth paste with a little cold water, stir 
into water in the pan, and boil 5 min., stirring all the time. 
Turn into a basin, stir into it stiffly- beaten whites of 2 eggs. 
Pour the pudding into a wet mould, and turn out when cold. 
Volks of eggs will make a custard to serve with it. A lovely 
summer pudding. 

Patacone*. A lUeipe fram ^nyagujlU 

Green bananas. Salt. Frying-fat. 

Slice peeled bananas, fry in hot fat ; when beginning to 
brown take out and flatten between two boards, sprinkle with 
salt, and fry a^in till brown. Serve with meat. 

Editor* s Note . — I do not see any great advantage in flatten- 
ing between boards, except to secure a compact shape. They 
will probably be j ust as appetising if thi.s is omitted where time 
^is an object in cooking. 

“Imbul Kiributh.” 


I qt. rice. J teaspn. fennel seed. 

ij large cocoanuts. i teaspn. salt. 

I cup treacle. 

Squeeze one cocoanut, and obtain 3 teacups milk. Wash 
the rice, put it into a pot with sufficient water to cover the 
rice and be J in. above it. Cook till tender and dry ; then 
add the cocoanut milk and salt, and mix it well together. 
Let it cook for a few minutes, then take it off the fire and 
put rice into a large bowl to cool. Scrape the J cocoanut 
into fine flakes. Put the treacle into a pan, and place it on 


Some Forolga Rocipos 

the fire. When the treacle becomes very thick add the cocoa- 
nut and fennel seed. Cook it for 5 or 10 min. till almost 
dry. Take a small cup ; first put some rice into it, then some 
of the cocoanut cooked with treacle, and cover again with rice. 
Turn the cup upside down and remove it, and a cup-shaped 
mound of rice is left. Arrange these on a plate. This is the 
national dish of Ceylon, and for every great event the Sin- 
ghalese people make “ kiributh.** 

Anrox Bolado. 

2 lbs. rice. I onion. 

2 cloves garlic. Water. 

2 tomatoes. i teaspn. salt. 

I tablespn. butter. 

Heat butter in stew-pan, add sliced onion, garlic, tomato ; 
fry till light brown. Add rice and half of the water ; cover 
and simmer. When nearly dry add remaining water. When 
rice is soft remove vegetables and serve rice very hot with 
meat. 


A Rocipe from Borranquiila, 
S. America. 


Spiced Meat 
Balia. 


A Recipe from Kuala, 
Lumpur, Malay. 


1 lb. meat. i teaspn. lemon juice. 

2 boiled onions, medium size. i egg. 

1 teaspn. pepper. Breadcrumbs. 

J teaspn. grated nutmeg. i teaspn. salt. 

4 teaspn. ground cinnamon. Frying-fat. 

Mince the meat finely, then add chopped onions, pepper, and 
cinnamon, salt, lemon juice, nutmeg, and the egg yolk. Mix 
well, then form into balls the size of a marble. Roll each in 
breadcrumbs, and fry in boiling butter or fat. 


Potato Candy. 


Anolher Rocipo from 
Kuala, Lumpur. 


I lb. potatoes. ij lb. sugar. 

I glass rose water. 

Boil the potatoes and mash them. Put the sugar into a 
saucepan with J cup water. Place this over the fire. When 
it boils add the potatoes gradually. Then add tlie rose water. 
Keep on the fire, stirring all the time. To see if it is done, 
put a little into a saucer of cold water. If it settles down, the 
pan can be taken from the fire. Spread over a buttered board, 
smooth it down, and cut into small squares. Serve when cold. 

Com Chowder. ^iSr^TusuC 

1 tin green com. 1 qt. milk. 

2 cups diced potatoes. 2 tablespn. butter. 

2 large onions, sliced. Salt and pepper to taste. 

Boil onions and potatoes in water, just sufficient to cover 
when cooked, add the other ingredients, bring to the boil, 
and serve immediately. This is also good using boiled fish 
in small pieces instead of com. 
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The Sausage in AvaiMU* Aillviiet of 

its Varieties tilo Stozo-Cupboord 


To the majority of housekeepers the 
mention of sausages awakens only 
the idea of a favourite dish for the 
breakfast’table. During the war we 
learnt, it is true, to welcome the 
sausage, cooked in batter, with an 
accompaniment of mashed potatoes 
or haricot beans at luncheon, for it 
was not a ** rationed '* item, and it 
helped to eke out our exiguous allow- 
ance of meat. But it has now gone 
back to its merely subordinate 
position, and is of little account in 
the culinary consideration. 

Yet there are those who have 
travelled in Italy, France, Holland, 
and the enemy countries prior to 
1914 who recall tliat the tasty dried 
and smoked sausage was something 
even more than a hors d'ceuvre, and 
was almost a course in itself between 
tliose charming trifles of filleted 
anchovies and sliced tomato, of 
harquettes of shrimp and radishes. 
And here in London, once in a way, 
may you reahse that they are served. 
One or two small dishes of them will 
be included on those dinner- waggons 
laden with twenty or twenty-five 
varieties of the api)etising things 
tliat make up the prefatory course of 
luncheon at cither of the very famous 
hotels catering for the wealtliiest 
visitors. Or they are to be enjoyed at 
certain of the genuine Italian restaur- 
ants in Soho and one or two other 
districts. 

Now', there is not the slightest 
reason that they should not lie very 
much more widely consumed than 
they are. Through any good provi- 
sion shop or the big stores they arc 
easily obtainable, and the price is by 
no means prohibitive. So far, they 
have not entered into the domestic 
imagination, and therefore some 
description of the different sorts 
available may pfove of use. In tliis 
connection, it may be said that the 
two leading experts in this detail of 
catering in London have readily and 
willingly given of their specialised 
knowledge for the benefit of the 
readers of the Woman’s Magazine. 

Italy it is tliat provides the greatest 
variety of the dried sausage, and the 
reason of this is not far to seek. In 
that sunny country the primary 
value of the pig lies in the hams. No 
Italian at home ever cats roast pork, 
boiled pork, or a pork chop, but they 
are far too thrifty as a people in the 


matter of food to allow the rest of 
the carcase to go to w aste. 

No type, either there or here, is 
more generally liked tlian the salami. 
For this the pork is carefully cured 
with a fair proportion of saltpetre 
in the pickle. It is then placed in an 
outer covering and gradually dried. 
A Hungarian salami differs from the 
Italian in that it admits a certain 
proportion of beef. Then there is 
the Italian cervelat, in which the 
pork is blended with the brains of 
the animal, the meat itself being 
chopped or cut small. 

These are not, as a rule, smoked, 
but the mortadella de Bologna is, and 
into this a rather large proportion 
of fat enters. Epicures in these 
Italian preparations know that dif- 
ferent results may be obtained from 
different — ^as we should say — joints 
of the pork, and the coppa salami is 
exclusively made from the meat of 
the neck. Another good salami is 
made from smoked ham with bacon 
fat. A distinctive flavour — and 
odour — ^is often given by the use of 
garlic, though this is not greatly 
approved in this country. 

These salamts are usually put up 
in skins, and weigh from three to four 
pounds. A well -prepared one in a dry 
cool place will keep a year. After it 
has been cut, and as many thin slices 
taken from it as may be required, the 
end may become somewhat dry out- 
side. This first slice should not be 
served when it is next wanted, but 
may be thrown into the stockpot or 
any stew that may be in course of 
making, and it will add a trifle of 
value to the flavour. 

Popular, too, is the French sau- 
cisson de Lyons in its union of bacon 
and ham. Another dry sausage is 
associated with Boulogne as its 
original .‘•ource, and one or two other 
French makes may be found in liigh- 
class provision shops. 

In pre-war days we imported 
quantities of dried sausages from 
Germany. But Holland lias now 
become the source of supply of the 
more typical products that formerly 
came thence in the wurst, or liver 
sausages. The true Frankfort variety 
is of smoked pork, finely chopped 
with a rather high percentage of fat. 

Other German varieties are especi- 
ally associated with Brunswick, 
Gotha and Westphalia ; while Stras- 
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burg — rather celebrated for other 
commodities, as its own pdUs and 
joie grast will probably not allow its 
own special make to be forgotten, 
even though it has come back to 
French ownership since, the war. 
Strasburg and Frankfurt sausages 
are cooked in boiling water for ten 
minutes. 

Those who know London well find 
constant interest in noticing the food 
that is oflered for sale in the quarters 
representative of some of the nations 
that go to make up its cosmopolitan 
population. The French market near 
Golden Square, the Italian shops of 
Soho or Saffron Hill, the Scandi- 
navian resorts far down East, can 
always show products that will 
appeal to people in temporary exilo 
from their own land. Perhaps the 
exteriors of the less-known sausages 
do not always commend them to the 
English buyers, who will probably 
find a sufficiently wide choice in one 
or other of the big stores. But the 
liint is giv^en for the benefit of any 
who want to “ branch out ” a little 
into genuine novelties. 

And, again, it should in all fairness 
be said that we have our own English 
dried sausages. Certain makes are 
very tasty and well favoured. City 
men know one particular brand that 
they often carry home when a little 
addition is likely to be acceptable, 
say, on the Sunday night cold supper 
table ; but the big red " roley- 
poley," filled with a mixture in wliich 
there is obviously more meal and 
bread than meat has not the re- 
commendation of much taste or 
flavour. 

With the foreign dried or smoked 
sausage some attention should be 
paid to the manner in which it is 
served. The slices should be very 
neatly and cleanly cut, and should 
be thin, though with more substance 
than that of a wafer or a sheet of 
paper. They should be sjmunetrically 
arranged on the dish, whether tliis 
be of glass or china. For garnish 
nothing looks nicer than some broken 
aspic jelly, should this be available, 
and, failing tliat, a few sprigs of 
parsley are suitable. 

Bread and butter is, of course, the 
accompaniment, and the former may 
be in crisp fresh rolls, or lightly 
buttered slices from a brown or 
white loaf. 




Greek 

Peasant Bags 
from Athens 


The Greek peattntf do wonderful em- 
broidery on e etout material somewhat 
like very coarse unbleached calico. 
The base of the bag Is left plain, as a 
rule, the upper part being closely 
covered with designs more or leas of a 
geometric type, and worked In a lovely 
variety of colours, which are combined 
in a seemingly haphazard manner, and 
yet produce a delightful effect as a 
whole. The bags seem to last In 
definitely, the embroidery giving them 
the strength of stout tapestry. 



The Greek bag above has a design in 
shades of green. The unfinished effect 
Is curious and original. 
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Bunty 


FAT mCHFAWN 


I. 

Whbn Bunty is at home, there's not 
A tidy comer in the place. 

Right from the fender to the door 
She litters up the play-room floor. 

Her shelves contain — I know not what 1 
Her cupboards are a sad disgrace. 

Her dolly's pram fills up the hall, 

Her scooter greets me on the stairs, 

1 skid upon her bouncing ball, 

And kick her hoop-stick unawares. 

The window sill is cluttered up 
With dollies’ dressmaking, and such; 

Big Teddy’s saucer, and his cup 
Seems wet and jammied far too much 
For any grown-up's understanding; 

While, through the passage, on the landing. 
Trails of promiscuous children roam, 

Wlien our dear Bunty is at home.* 

And when I’m doing odds and ends 
Of cooking, there’s a ramp and roar. 

And Bunty, with her bosom friends, 

Comes bursting through the kitchen door. 

And when I take my daily nap 
(Or try to !) there's a sounding rap, 

And shrill, a voice calls from Ix'low : 

“ Are you asleep ? No ? ” (then, with glee), 

“ Can Elsie Jenkins come for tea ? 

She's waiting at the gate to know." 

When Bunty’s put to bed at night, 

I gel the mending basket out, 

When all at once I hear a shout : 

" Here’s darling Kitty come to me I 
Oh, mother ! do come up and see 1 
And, while you’re here. I’d like a drink. 

Mother, whatever do you think 
I want the most ? I’ll whisper this . . . 
Mother, I w’ant another kiss ! 

Lie dowm beside me, there’s a sweet. 

Now there’s a tickle by my feet ; 

Just rub it with the nice midge cream. 

Mother, the blind lets in a gleam. 

So draw the curtain for me, dear ; 

And let me have the table near ; 

And don’t let Kitty jump, and whisk it. 
Mother, I’m starving for a biscuit ! 

Oh, thank you, mother ! Yes, all right. 
That's father come ! I’m tired. Good-night." 

II. 

But when dear Bunty is away 
We clear the muddles in a day. 


Yes, Jane and I put by the things 
That make such grievous litterings. 

We wash the play-room floor, and turn 
The cupboards out ; emd then we bum 
The cardboard snips, and bits of paper. 

My spirit gives a joyful caper 
When all is done, and down I sit, 

To mend, or read, or think, or knit. 

When Bunty is away I get 
A wondrous peaceful time ; and yet 
After a quiet day or so 
(When I accomplish piles of sewing. 

And get the rusty household going 
More on the lines it ought to go). 

All suddenly T feci a start 
About the region of my heart. 

The small white bed, that empty lies, 

I-ooks at me with accusing eyes. 

That tidy sill, her shelf, her cliair, 

All have a sad reproachful air. 

A curious silence fills the place. 

The cat mews up into my face, 

And seems to ask in tones of pain. 

When Bunty will come home again. 

III. 

The day she comes, I mix and bake 
Dear Bunty's special sandwich cake, 

And treacle rocks, with pinch of spice. 

I make the little bed-room nice. 

Again the woolly ’J'eddies fill 
The once-so-tidy window sill. 

I put the doll's pram in the hall. 

Together with the bouncing ball. 

Father brings home an Indian’s hat; 

Jane puts a ribbon on the cat ; 

And soon I'm hurrying down the street 
To welcome little Dancing Feet. 

So we come home together I Rush 
Into the house I The solemn hush 
That filled the place has gone before 
Our Bunty’s half inside the door. 

Upstairs she goes, with shout and clatter ; 

And oh, the hubbub and the chatter, 

As Jane and I, with happy faces. 

Return the dear one’s wild embraces. 

And when John comes to get his tea. 

He says, " What's this ? Good gracious me I 
Why I What a mess 1 It's very plain 
That Bunty has come home again 1 " 


Poenu that are like no others ever written 

By Fay Inchfawn 

••the verse-book or a homely woman’* 

“VERSES or A HOUSE-MOTHER” 

Price 3c. net By poet 3c. 3d. 
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Jf I were going to start a new Guild, I 
think it would be a Guild for the Culti- 
vation of Beauty. I hasten to add that 
1 am not proposing to start such a Guild, 
because the world at the moment seems to 
me to have about as many Guilds and 
Leagues and Societies and Associations as 
it can manage to get through comfortably. 

Moreover, there are times when the indi- 
vidual can accomplish more as a distinct 
personality than as a molecule in a mass. 

United action is forceful in some circum 
stances, undoubtedly ; team-work has a 
valuable place in social development ; but 
equally useful and desirable, in certain 
directions, are the single-handed efforts of 
the unit. And in the cultivation of beauty 
it is doubtful whether any I-eague or Guild 
of Beauty-advocates could accomplish so 
much as non-associated individuals ; be- 
cause, when all is said and done, a T-eague, 
no matter how democratic it may profess 
to be, is really dominated by a few jicr^on*-, 
and represents the precise opinions of onlv 
a proportion of its members It cannot be otherwise ; 
no society could voice the exact views of all its mem- 
bers, even though they were agreed on main issues 
And the subject of Beauty being one on which the 
most divergent view^s are held, no Guild for its further- 
ance would be likely to meet with universal approbation. 
On the contrary, it w'ould probably raise so much 
antagonism, that much of the good it sought to achieve 
w'ould be swamped b)’ billows of controversy, ^’ou 
have only to look at the pictures on the walls of the 
Academy to realise that we do not all tliink alike as 
regards beauty in Art ! 

The individual, on the other hand, working deter- 
minedly in her own particular comer of the world, can 
do much towards cultivating and fostenng beauty in 
her own environment. One girl may seek to develop 
it in one direction, another may discover possibilities 
elsewhere. But so long as each is sincerely anxious to 
find and exploit the beauty that is so often unheeded 
around us, adding to it (or making it, if it has to be 
imported), it will be a gain rather than a disadvantage 
that all are not working along the same lines. 

As I have told you before, it is the help of the 
individual that the world wants 
to-day. Most of us are heartily 
weary of everything akin to 
Leagues, that are so often 
nothing more than fussy organ- 
isations that make much talk 
and spend much money, and in 
the end accomplish — does any- 
one ever know w^hat ? 

^ ^ trace in his- 

J tory, every big war has been 
followed by an outbreak of 
horrors, moral decadence, and 
ugliness in many forms. The 
last war was no exception. Some 


On tlM Cultlvntton 
of Bcantj 
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newspapers are 
now a continuous 
record of tcmble 
or unsavoury 
doings. Books 
and plays seem 
to show a pre- _ 
ference for un- 
healthy rather than wholesome topics Harsh unrhyth- 
mic noise is served out to us in the name of music. 
Garish monstrosities both m design and colour charac- 
terise all branches of decoration. In short, the more 
atrociously hideous and unnatural a tlung appears to be 
to ordinary eyes, like yours and mine, the more it will 
be extolled bv that small, and really unimportant, sec- 
tion of the community that considers itself the Great 
Authority on Artistic Taste ! 

Of recent >ear& we have been favoured with colour 
combinations and designs in w^all-papcrs, cretonnes, and 
dress materials that have caused us to wonder whether 
the onginator was a lunatic or we ourselves mad and 
“ seeing things ! " 

And yet the prevalence of preposterous ugliness in 
so-called decoration has a simple explanation. While 
the average Bn tish woman is sane and well-balanced 
mentally, she is neither assertive in her opinions nor 
cocksure in her views. She is too ready to accept the 
opinion of others (even when, in her own heart, she 
does not agree with it), instead of thinking and acting 
according to her own better judgment, and on her own 
initiative. Hence, when a blatant, pushful pen on 
comes along, no matter how vulgar and ignorant (and 
quite a number of such made headway during the war, 
when other people were busily engaged in helping their 
country), “the blatant one has only to proclaim a mad 
theory, or display sometliing violently unsuitable in 
dress or furnishing, and, if she be sufficiently assertive, 
numerous women — and quite sensible women some of 
them — will adopt the idea, despite their own better 
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jadg- 
ment. Others 
will fall into line, 
from a pitiful desire to be 
evei in the forefront of “ fashion, 
forgetting that the extremes and eccen- 
tricities of fashion play a very small part in the 
world's movements, and are, at most, confined to a 
small and quite insignificant coterie. And thus it 
comes about that ugly ideas will spread — though nearly 
everyone admits that they are ugly 1 

yhe world at the present moment is hungering for beauty. 

The soul needs beauty if it is to live. During 
the war we had no time to cultivate anything but the 
bare necessities of life ; now the time has come v hen we 
need beauty as much as we need food for our minds. 
But, alas ! there is a shortage of beauty, just as there 
IS still a shortage of many other necessities that we took, 
as a matter of course, before the war ! It seems as 
though the hideous element that predominated uring 
the war years has taken hold of our daily life with the 
intention of remaining with us ! And as a practical 
beginning, in the work of beauty restoration, we need 
girls and women all over the land w'ho will make a 
definite stand against this orgy of ugliness that has 
been rampant in dress and decoration. 

If every woman would refuse to buy crazy-looking 
fabrics and repellent wall-papers, they vould soon 
disappear. The manufacturer is anxious to supply 
what the purchaser desires. He holds no special brief 
for black wall-paper or for dizzy-jazzy cretonnes. More- 
over, all the good designs and lovely fabrics have not 
disappeared from the face of creation. Materials that 
are beautiful in colouring and pattern are to be found in 
most shops — only they often need seeking. And too 
many girls are easily influenced by the information that 
“ Eveiy^one is wearing this now ” ; or “ This is quite 
the smartest thing in furnishing ” 

If you want to start out to reinstate the beautiful, 
begin with the items nearest home ; refuse to have ugli- 
ness foisted upon you, whether it be in dress, millinery, 
ornaments, china, furnishings, or anything else connected 
with household or personal use. 

When you select things that actually please you, you 
may not always be choosing items that are classical in 
design ; they may not always represent the highest plane 
of Art. But it is probable that they will be far 
more artistic and pleasing to the onlooker if 
they appeal to you personally, than 
the goods that your inner con- 
sciousness tells you are 
weird and ugly, 
with noth- 



ing 

to com- 
mend them apart 
from the fact that they 
are advertised as the last word 
in smartness. 

No one desires to be dowdy, nor to live 
in a house that is dull and colourless." But it 
is possible to be up-to-date in dress and furnishings, 
and yet look attractive (though I admit it is hard 
to believe this when studjdng some of the modem 
fashion designs). 

yhe endeavour to surround ourselves in our every- 
day life with lovely, rather than unlovely things is, 
however, only the first, the elementary stage in the 
cultivation of beauty. There are many other phases 
still more worth consideration. 

Nature provides a wealth of beauty, but this I am 
leaving for the present. I have written so much in the 
past on this subject, and the reader can easily think 
out for herself ways and means of developing the loveli- 
ness that Nature is willing to bestow, if only we will 
give her the opportunity. 

I want more particularly to emphasise the need for 
beauty other than that associated with our outward 
sight — beauty of mind, of spirit, of character. 

You will possibly tell me that you have hesird of these 
things before. I quite agree that they are no new^ 
discoveries. Nevertheless, they are among the items 
that are most sorely needed to-day, if the earth is to 
be any sort of a place worth living in ! The world as 
a whole, that is, the portion that really matters, is sick 
of horrors, murders, divorce scandals, intrigues, avarice, 
greed, vulgar display, fast conduct, and general " nasti- 
ness." It longs for some sure and sincere foundation 
on wliich to try and build a better life than the present. 
It craves mental, moral, and spiritual beauty more than 
anytliing else. 

But, unfortunately, we do not always recognise beauty 
of this type when we see it. So obsessed have we become 
with self— a state largely forced on us by the war— 
that we are ceasing to notice how extremely ugly and 
unattractive self -centredness can be. And any girl who 
is anxious to help develop the beauty that was meant to 
be the portion of humanity, will find a wide and ever- 
increasing field of work in the cultivation of these 

immensely important, yet intangible, forms of love- 
liness. 

Begin with beauty of mind, specialising 
on clean thoughts, unselfish aims, 
and high ideals. These, in 
turn, will influence 
your acts and 
conver- 
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sation, 

and extend in 
due course to other 
people. It is not until we 
come to examine our mental at- 
mosphere as a whole that we discover 
how self -engrossed we are, and how little of our 
mind is devoted to anytWng that does not make for 
personal gain in one form or another. 

Beauty of mind should tend in the direction of service, 
courtesy^ defence of the right, and the dissemination of 
thoughts and idea that shall bring material or spiritual 
benefit to others. 

A mind that is clean, healthy, and hopeful radiates 
beauty in all directions. But you cannot acquire this 
beauty if you allow your thoughts to be smirched by 
steeping them in unwholesome thoughts or neurotic 
reading matter. The girl who will go on reading a book 
when she knows it is nasty and its purport bad (even 
though it may be cloaked with an outward semblance 
of decency) is developing a form of mental ugliness that 
will amount in time to a repellent deformity. What a 
pity it seems to let a brain run to hideous waste in any 
such way, when it might be adding beauty to life — and 
a beauty that is an enormous power I 

Never forget tliat the mind which deliberately allows 
itself to dwell in the midst of decadence, the brain that 
spends its energies on the undesirable, in time loses all 
ability to appreciate the beautiful. 

jj^nother form of mental beauty is to be found in the 
mind that steadfastly refuses to harbour unkind 
feelings. This is the same as the Charity that sufiercth 
long and is kind. 

It would surpnse most of us to discover how often 
jealousy influences our dislikes and our criticism of 
others. We find it at the bottom of war, class hatred, 
revolutions, and labour troubles, no less than at the 
bottom of many of the domestic differences, school 
troubles, business grievances, and social disappointments 
of the average girl. To rid the mind of all jealousy is 
not an easy task But to do tliis, and put kindly feeling 
and charitable thoughts in the place of petty jealousies, 
IS to cultivate loveliness of a high order that will benefit 
all who come within its orbit. 

And there is also beauty in the mind that refuses to 
be downcast. We have all met the type of person who 
earnestly desires to see righteousness predominate 
over evil, who is quite willing to bear what- 
ever cross may be her lot in life, but 
who invariably gives one the 
impression tliat she, and 
she alone, is 
struggling 



and 

suffering, 
while all the rest of 
the world is callous and 
unheeding ! 

On one occasion, when I was a girl, 

I asked a great preacher if he would give me 
a text for special remembrance when I found life in 
general rather difficult. He replied — 

^ Patience and long suffering with joyfulness. And 
don't forget the joyfulness. Any one can be a 
melancholy martyr I " 

I pass on this text to you, as a reminder that Christian 
fortitude is infinitely more Ixjautiful when it goes with 
a smile than when it is accompanied with a sigh. 

Qlosely allied to beauty of mind is beauty of mental 
outlook and vision. You will remember the lines 
by the late Canon Langbridge — 

“ Two men look out through the same bars ; 

One secs the mud, and one the stars." 

There you have the matter in a nutshell. It is so easy 
to see the depressing things, the dirty tilings, the dark 
forebodings of life. But there is no beauty in such an 
outlook. 

The world wants the person with Vision, whose gaze 
is not riveted to the troubles of the moment, but who 
can look above the cloud to the glory that is beyond. 

Recollect that ugliness, and all that the word stands 
for, need have no place in the Future towards which we , 
are all hastening, unles.s we dehberately choose it. The 
ultimate end of all is something more lovely than our 
utmost imaginings, and is summed up in the words — 

"Thine eyes shall see tlie King in His Beauty." 

The cry of a broken-hearted w^orld to-day is for men 
and women, who believe tlus, to live up to their beliefs, 
and help others to look hoj^fully towards God, instead 
of allowing themselves to be swept into the whirlpool 
of despair. 

IJeauty of character we think we can always recognise. 

We admire, and rightly so, the person wdio is 
conspicuously upright and conscientious, wffiose word 
is a bond, who never stoops to a mean action, who is 
strong and reliable in every direction. 

But there is so much beauty, which one is apt 
to miss, in people who never rise above 
the level of an ordinary crowd, 
and are therefore seldom 
singled out for 
praise or 
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Birthday Honours 1 Think of the 
thousands of men in poor circum- 
stances, who struggle on, day after 
day, working in uncongenial, un- 
attractive surroundings, in order 
to give their children greater ad- 
vantages than they themselves 
had in their youth. We hear 
much of the men who are slack 
at their work, but very little of 
those who work overtime in the 
interests of their business, or for 
long hours in order to earn extra 
money to procure comforts for an 
invalid wife or child. We read a 
great deal about the girl with loud 
tastes, who goes to the City in 
unsuitable dress and high-heeled 
shoes, and spends all her money 
on extravagant clothes and plea- 
sures. But \sho gives a paragraph 
to the hundreds of girls who work 
every hour there is, with scarcely 
any time off for recreation, in 
order to support a mother, or 
someone dependent on them ? 

Then again, all publicity is given 
to nauseating details concerning 
profligate w^omen and men, who 
are involved in divorce proceed- 
ings or revolting suicides. But 
rarely is any space available to 
tell of the unsel- 
fish wuves and 
mothers who 
cheerfully take up 
the never-ending 
daily taskof mak- 
ing life as happy 
and comfortable 
as possible for 
husband and chil- 
dren, and faith- 
fully hold to their 
marriage vow^s, no 
matter^w'hat mis- 
fortune or disap- 
pointments may 
overtake them. 

The beauty of 
character shown 
by thousands of 
mothers in the 
quiet unobtrusive 
walks of life has 
been the means, 
in ca.ses innumer- 
able, of saving 
their children in 
after - life, when 
facing the temp- 
tations that fall 
to the lot of all 
men and women. 

There should be 
more recognition 
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of this wonderful beauty that is 
to be found all around us in the 
byways of life. But we are apt 
to overlook it, merely because it 
is so plentiful — ^just as we take 
no count of the daisies and blades 
of grass by the roadside, but rush 
after some notoriety in the way 
of a green rose or black narcissus. 

The strength of character that 
is shown in the faithful perform- 
ance of humdrum daily duties is 
far more beautiful than that ex- 
hibited by a Napoleon, who, after 
all, may end his days in some 
St. Helena ! 

Qf spiritual beauty it is unneces- 
sary for me to write at length. 
For the past twelve months Mrs. 
Watson, in her articles, has been 
dealing with various phases of 
this ; and I know from the many 
letters 1 have received, that 
readers have been taking her 
words to heart. 

I only need emphasise the point 
that a life wliich is really spent 
in the service of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, rather than in search of 
self -gain, shows a beauty that ex- 
ceeds all earthly standards. Now 
and again one 
meets a man or a 
woman who seems 
to radiate a glow 
of " other world- 
liness '' that it is 
impossible to de- 
scribe in words. 
Such beauty is 
more rare than the 
other types I have 
mentioned; but it 
is irresistible. It 
is nothing less 
than the result of 
the Divine Light 
shining through 
human medium ; 
and it seldom fails 
to attract those 
who come within 
its influence, lead- 
ing many, in spite 
of themselves, to 
think on the 
things of God 
rather than give 
way entirely to 
the glamour of 
the things of this 
world. 

This beauty is 
within the reach of 
all, but it is only 



bestowed on those whose life is hid with Christ ; that is, 
those whose thoughts and desires centre on our Lord and 
the fulfilment of His wishes. No one, however, sets out 
on a definite quest for this beauty. It comes to them as 
a great Gift, bestowed by God on those of His children 
who live nearest His Presence. 

girls who are reading these pages will, before 
long, be stepping into the places occupied by the 
leading women of to-day. You will soon be taking the 
reins from hands that no longer have the requisite 
strength for driving the big concerns of the world. 

It is good to think that there are young people coming 
on, all alert with hope and bright dreams and immense 
ambitions, keen to do things in a better way than their 
predecessors. This is right ; each generation should do 
better than the one that went before. Every new 
generation can see the mistakes made by those of the 
past, and can avoid them. 

On Appreciation «• 

When we have done sometliing as well as we know how, 
just to please someone, and then have failed to receive 
even a nod of appreciation, how do we feel ? Surely as 
if the north-cast wind blew in our face. 

And when we have done something, not as well as w'e 
might liave done it, and yet received appreciative w’ords, 
it is as if a zephyr blew from the south, and our whole 
nature expands. 

The best souls do not want tlatteiy^ but flattery and 
appreciation are very dilTerent things. 

A true artist does not work even for appreciation, but 
the artist is not yet bom who did not welcome it, and 
many a true artist has done better work because of it. 
A novelist with a will of iron can remain passive and 
silent under the lash of negative criticism, but it does 
not help him to produce a greater book, whereas positive 
criticism, which combines appreciation with the sterner 
clement, has frequently been the means of drawing 
forth finer work. There are times when it is sheer 
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Some of you will be occup3ring important positions. 
You will be shaping the tastes and thoughts of men and 
women yet unborn. You will be painting the pictures, 
writing the books, preaching, and speaking in public, 
designing the fashions, making homes that will have 
effect on tens of thousands, maybe. 

How are you going to influence the people committed 
to your especial charge ? For committed to your charge 
they will assuredly be, whether you realise it or not. 
Are you going to give them beauty or ashes ? Good or 
evil ? 

Your own choice would be Beauty and Goodness, I 
am certain. Then remember that you must train for 
this work. One cannot fit oneself for such respc^nsibility 
in a few weeks. It is none too soon to start on your 
preparations, for you know not how soon there may be 
an opening waiting for yon to fill. Even now the world 
is crying out, above all things, for these two essentials. 
It is beauty and goodness that we all of us crave. 

By J. WIMON FERRY 

injustice to withhold appreciation, and at all times it 
is unkind. 

It is not in nature for a flower to expand unless the 
sun sliines upon it, neither is it in human nature for the 
soul to expand unless it meets with understanding and 
sympathy and appreciation. 

Under the Guilds of Mediaeval England better voik 
was produced than is turned out of many of our faclones 
to-day ; and the reason largely lies in the fact that in 
our factories the element of human appreciation has 
dropped out. The psychologists who have been called 
in by some large manufacturers to-day have already 
placed their finger upon this weakness. 

We could set ourselves no finer task on any day of 
life than this — ^if it be a task — ^that we express our 
appreciation of the things done for us. By this means 
we shall increase very sensibly the happiness of many 
with whom we live, and, incidentally, increase our own 
influence as well. 
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Some time ago I was present at the departure of two 
English girls who had become the wives of non-cpm- 
missioned oflficers of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force, 
men who had been through all the soul-stirring and body- 
torturing episodes immortalised by pen and picture as the 
landing of the Anzacs on the Gallipoli Peninsula. These 
men had suffered, toiled, and during their brief furlough in 
the Old Country had w'ooed and won two English girls, 
and were taking them over twelve thousand miles across 
the ocean to a new home in a portion of our great Empire. 


In a good many cases the results of emigration have not 
proved the success which the argosy should have proved. 
In fact, this article will have done service if it is the means, 
if not of actually deterring the would-be enthusiast, at least 
of prompting the caution of second thoughts. 

It must be understood that in dealing with this question 
of oversea settlement that a larger public than those who 
link their future with our gallant colonial brethren in arms 
is dealt with. Nothing is more certain than the fact that 
thousands of young men w'ho have been fettered to the 
stool or other sedentary form of existence could not, after 
active serv’ice, possibly contemplate a return to pre-war 
conditions, and an outdoor life in the oversea dominions 
is probably the only alternative that presents itself. 


Til* DMir« for m 
Holiday. 

There is one very important factor which bears on this. 
Apart from the physical development that active service 
gave men, a possibly unthought-of sidelight must be borne 
111 mind. To the uninitiated let me at once state that one 
of the chief reasons of the prosperity of France, and inci- 
dentally her spirit of contentment, lies in the existence of 
peasant proprietorship. Those who have travelled through 
smiling France in her happier days will readily recall to 
mind the neat little peasant holdings which lay out the 
fertile country like a chessboard, and this visible testimony 
of the advantages of small holdings has not been lost upon 
our men fighting in France, and has created in many a 
desire to possess his own holding. 

This desire, w'edded to the strong self-reliance which 
war engendered, constitutes the very material w'hich the 
oversea dominions are craving for, and at the very com- 
mencement eliminates the uncertainty — nay, one might say 
the lottery— of the future of the intending settler. 


Points to bo 
Considorod. 

Marriage is a condition which a woman must consider 
with all the seriousness that she can bring to bear upon the 
subject, but when the condition involves life under circum- 
stances and surroundings so entirely different to those 
obtaining in the home country, it requires more than ordi- 
nary consideration. In home life a little difference of 
opinion may be adjusted by more experienced parents, or 
a hasty word causing pain may sink into oblivion amid the 
anaesthesia of a concert, but in the great lands beyond the 
seas there is no such local application. For that reason 
alone there must be the deep love, trustful confidence, and 
above all, willingness of self-sacrifice. Without these, 
happiness and success of a young married couple in the 
oversea dominions is a very doubtful possibility. 


Two things are essential to the woman, and they are 
confidence to adapt herself to the new conditions, and 
confidence in the man she chooses to link her life with in 
the new adventure. 

Our Otmm DomlnloM 
To-Day. 

Years ago, settlement in any part of the British Empire 
was the veriest gamble. The gold rush to Australia, the 
scramble to the Kimberley diggings for diamonds, the 
awful aftermath which followed the race to stake out claims 
in the fabulous Golconda of the Klondyke, all these sudden 
eruptions have left their tales of wondrous discoveries 
wTitten in visible wealth ; but buried are the hundreds of 
stories of dismal failures and broken lives of the many who 
have not “ made good.** Between the two extremdfe there 
lies the ever-present existence of the steady progress of 
those who were made of the material which I have stated 
as essential. Cross the great Dominion of Canada and 
witness the snug little farmsteads in Nova Scotia and 
Brunswick, reminding one every bit of the old country, for 
the very houses themselves are fashioned as our own chiefly 
because they were built by the older settlers long since 
dead, and so being are free from the economic nakedness 
of the newer West. Pass on through the millions of wheat- 
sown acres of prairies, over the Rockies down to the 
valleys of British Columbia, covered with their incomparable 
orchards, till you reach the warm breezes of the Pacific. 

Or again, carry your mind to the thousands of peaceful 
homesteads that are all too few in Australia, Witness tothe 
prosperity of New Zealand, a dominion which can boast 
that it does not possess either a millionaire or a pauper. 
These are the silent witnesses of the conditions that await 
the settler from the Old Country. It is hard to describe — 
in fact, almost impossible — the spirit of the new existence. 
The craving for temporary amusement soon passes away. 
The fresh sensations gradually evolve into a greater some- 
thing which inoculates the human personality w’ith a 
deeper knowledge of the Infinite than the tawdry existence 
in crow’ded communities, and the woman who, when the 
right man asks her to join him in the great adventure, will 
experience an uplifting into a realm of possibilities, the 
realisation of which will give her scope for all those virtues 
of her sex which have and will be for time eternal the 
greatest gift God gave to man. 

Obviously it stands to reason that each man will not 
choose the same part of the Empire. Many will choose* 
the Dominion of Canada, with its climates varying from 
the bracing keen air of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick; 
others the more equable climate of Ontario. The musical 
incessant reaping machine gathering in the golden harvest 
of the prairies will draw its quota, while the peaceful slopes 
of the valley orchards of British Columbia will be the 
haven of those fortunate enough to possess sufficient capital 
to carry them over at least three years, which is the 
minimum period essential before a position of minor 
independence can be secured. 

Ufm in Cnnadn, 

Let us first of all, then, deal with the question of Canada. 
It is more difficult for a home-born Britisher to acclimatise 
him or herself socially and commercially in Canada than 
in any other part of the British Empire. The Canadians 
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are a people to themselves. They have all the character- 
istics of a young and vigorous nation ; but it is interesting 
to see how quickly a new settler, once he or she gets 
imbued with the Canadian spirit, sheds the Old Country. 
Therefore the first problem the Englishwoman has to face, 
and it wants facing, is to make home thoughts absolutely 
a secondary consideration, and fortunately the ever- 
engrossing and increasing daily task in new home building 
aids the worker in this task. That, however, is a psycho- 
logical matter, and the best way a girl can meet the 
practical side is on this side of the water. I would suggest 
three months spent w’ith the household of a practical 
farmer, whose family take an active share in the work of 
the farm, would be a good and most economical way to 
obtain a foresight of what will be the future daily routine 
out in Canada. The farther away from a town that the 
farm is situated, the more realistic will be the conditions 
appertaining to Canada. The passing phase of “ Woman 
on the (.and " created by the war must not be taken as a 
criterion. Some people have a vague idea that roughing 
it'^ has something romantic attached to it. It has not. 
To be frank, it means a woman from home will find herself 
faced with a situation which will need every fibre of 
endurance, every atom of resource, and not a fanciful idea 
of a log cabin, galloping across the prairie on a thorough- 
bred with a flowing mane and waving tail, accompanied 
with picnic meals amidst stream and forest. 

Eftrljr Rising an 
En^tial. 

There are extremes in everything, and more particularly 
in the question of settling in a new country. Assuming 
that the intending settler has made up her mind and is 
anxious to avoid the numerous pitfalls which beset the 
newcomer, it is imperative to point out first of all the essen- 
tial changes which will inevitably take place. First and 
foremost is the matter of early rising, which must be 
methodic and not spasmodic. The cardinal pride of the 
successful women in the oversea dominions is to get the 
liard woik of the day finished before noon, and in nine 
cases out of ten this means you must do it yourself. The 
woman settler must be systematic, and the cleaning of the 
house and the seivice of meals must be as regular as clock- 
work. One of the secrets of success from the woman’s 
point of view is a knowledge of storokeeping ; different 
from housekeeping at home, because it entails a foresight 
covering weeks ahead, and a good plan is to keep a regular 
diary in which she will register her food and stores consump- 
tion, and by such experience she will soon gauge exactly 
what are her needs the next time she drives into market. 

The question of keeping a good table is, needless to 
say, all-important. The magnificent climate, added to 
thp manual life of the husband, makes commissariat an 
important consideration. With the break of day she must 
be up and get the fire going — not with a gas stove, but 
with wood fuel garnered one’s self. Then hot coffee and 


home-made bread, and no woman should go to the colonies 
until she has learnt the art of home baking. Then comes 
the cleaning. Then the breakfast of fruit, porridge, bacon, 
and maple syrup. The general housework will absorb 
the morning so quickly that the dinner-hour approaches 
all too quickly. The rest of the day is very much like that 
of a farm in the Old Country, only with the vast difference 
that expansion in the latter case is rare and limited, while 
in the colonies each day brings more contentment, and the 
thermometer of prosperity is pretty well always rising. 

Th« CiJl of 
Austimlia. 

Naturally the social conditions in different parts of the 
Empire vary in a very large degree, and the woman who 
goes to Canada will experience an entirely different atmo- 
sphere to that which will be found in Australasia. Possibly 
the latter offers more attractions to the woman who is 
desirous of living in conditions which approach as nearly 
as possible those which obtain in the Old Country. In 
Australia and New Zealand there is not the money-making 
rush which sometimes sadly mars the smoothness of home 
life. And certainly nothing can exceed the cordiality with 
which the Australian-born woman welcomes her sister from 
the Old Country. Anyone who has witnessed the boating, 
picnic and riding parties, which are such a familiar sight 
out there, must admit that the Australian woman is miles 
ahead of the woman at home in the way of making others 

The question of outfit is one that certainly needs an 
article to itself. Yet it should not need the exercise of 
much trouble. The gieat thing to remember is not to take 
a store of things wuth you. It is better to buy in the 
country in which you are settling. It not only means that 
you will be burdened with less baggage, but you will save 
money. I'his especially applies to Australia, which, 
without doubt, produces the finest wool in the world, and 
underclothing, blankets and other woollen articles pur- 
chased in Melbourne or Sydney will surprise the purchaser 
used to English goods, not only in cheapness but in 
durability. 

Another thing that will surprise the newcomer to Australia 
in shopping — and the shops will be found equal to any big 
stores in England— is that thi^re is no farthing on the price 
ticket, and buti'hcrs do not charge for the piece of bone. 

These aie some of the changes which will be noticed in 
the alteration of life overseas from that here. Needless to 
say, there arc many details which at first will seem strange. 
The woman, naturally, will be expected to attend to the 
minor woik of the farm, and as far as one can judge, the 
details of dairying, poultry farming, and small market gar- 
dening— the latter which, by the way, yields surprising 
results — when one is located near a town-site, arc practically 
much the same as exist in England, only with this difference, 
that a commercial spirit, if it be not already present, is 
created. 



Thtt Girl's "Blind 
AUey" 

It was recently my privilege to pilot round town an 
American journalist well versed in the economic conditions 
affecting women’s employment in the States and anxious 
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to acquire a similar insight into those controlling women’s 
work in this country. What struck her as being particu- 
larly unexpected was the small proportion of feminine 
w'age-earners in receipt of really significant salaries as 
compared with the disproportionately large number 
drawing an income on the margin of bare subsistence. 
She w'as eloquent in statistics regarding the sixty thousand 
w'omen in New York alone, whom she declared to be the 
recipients of a hundred dollars a week, and provided me 
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with otner thought-provoking figures relating to profes- 
sional women in various walks of life^ and commanding 
salaries even more munificent and apparently thinking 
them nothing unusual or extraordinary. She professed 
herself unable to understand why a country that can 
boast women of ability, let us say of Lady Rhondda, Mrs. 
Wintringham, and Miss Royden, should yet compare 
unfavourably with her own in regard to the number 
occupying positions of outstanding importance both in 
the business and the professional world. 

A few inquiries, however, did much to elucidate the 
position. For it did not require a great deal of research 
to discover that in the United States parents are more 
keenly alive than they are in the Old World to thevlange;rs 
of “ blind alley ” employment for their girls. We over 
here long ago awoke to the pitfall of placing our sons in 
jobs that are so many culs de sac, leading nowhere and 
providing no training to qualify for further advancement, 
but, so far as our girls arc concerned, we still cheerfully 
fit them out to be typists and secretaries, clerks and 
teachers, without giving a thought to the prospects of 
advancement oftered by the posts. 1 include the teaching 
profession among the blind-alley employment, because, 
although, technically speaking, members of the teaching 
profession may advance to posts of considerable import- 
ance and good emolument, these stand in a very sparse 
relation to those occupiedri>y the rank and file, and a girl 
must be of exceptional brilliance in order to achieve such a 
position w^hile still in possession of youth and enthusiasm. 
The same applies to the Civil Service, where advancement 
is slow and depends very largely on the degree of health 
enjoyed by one’s superior officers. 
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Now the whole question of fitting a girl adequately to 
take her place in the economic world turns ultimately on 
the way in which both she and her parents regard the 
matter of a career in relation to marriage. If we elect 
to retain the attitude in which we regard her employment 
as a mere stop-gap for the days that precede wifehood, 
then we must be content to put up with the unsatisfac- 
tory prospect of a blind-alley occupation, in spite of the 
fact that this involves the risk of as great a tragedy of 
wasted life as did the old-fashioned habit of withholding 
occupation from the daughters altogether. For many 
a girl whose early years have been spent on work that 
equips her for nothing further, has too late awakened 
to the realisation that matrimony is not for her after all, 
and that she must suffer the chagrin of seeing younger 
women progressing to superior positions while she stays 
where sfle was first placed. 

But if, on the other hand, we look on the question in 
the light of the American parent, we give our girls the 
most precious gift possible — the power to express them- 
selves through the work of their brains and hands. 
According to my American journalist, the average girl 
in the United States is both equipped and financed by her 
parents on an equal footing with her brothers. That is to 
say, the man who is in a position to qualify a son to take 
up an appropriate stand in the business world, considers 
it but just to afford his daughter an opportunity to estab- 
lish herself likewise. If she does not marry she has the 
interest of a career to console her for her state of single- 
blessedness ; if she does, then she may either retain her 
work or dispose of the business she has already developed 
and use the proceeds as her matrimonial nest-egg. Inci- 
dentally it is America’s way of disposing of the problem 


of the “ superfluous woman.” Count up the women to 
whom you feel this unenviable epithet might appropriately 
be applied, and I dare wager that nine out of ten of them 
will be either non- wage-earners or blind-alley employees. 
No woman captain of industry can be called superfluous, 
even by her critics. 

This is certainly a matter on which public opinion 
needs to be educated, and the education of the parents 
lies with the daughters, who must first learn themselves to 
desire a career for that career’s sake, and cease the old 
pernicious point of view as to stopgap employment. The 
present trend of taxation is all against making adequate 
provision for one’s descendants, and the prudent middle- 
class parent is now slowly but surely arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the best use to which he can put his resources 
is to equip his offspring, whether they be sons or daughters, 
to provide for themselves. Only, at the present time, 
he is apt to equip them in distinctly unequal measure, 
the girls being handicapped at the outset by the small 
proportion of the capital allocated to them. Hence 
the diffirulty of branching out, of extending the small 
dressmaking, millinery, or decorating business the}' 
may have inaugurated, and of generally attaining the 
position in the economic world secured by our American 
sisters. 

Hewers of wood and drawers of water there must always 
he, but when a girl is conscious of having within her the 
.seeds of something more ambitious, let her beware of a 
blind-alley occupation. And let the parent be equally 
ready to accord his girl a chance to show what she can 
make of her powers, trusting to feminine fairness not to 
abuse the confidence he is reposing in her. America has 
shown us the way. 
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Chaptar 1. 

Ank Warwick sat at the window 
of her parlour looking out on her 
garden, where spring reigned tiium* 
phant. It was an old-fashioned 
shrubby garden, rather uncared for ; 
but spring did not mind that, and 
the birds revelled in it. A thrush 
called joyously from the apple tree 
where the pink-tinged blossom made 
a glory, and a blackbird answered in 
a rich throaty voice from the un- 
pruned syringa bush where he had 
taken up house. A tiny dusky hedge- 
warbler was very busy on the garden 
path collecting materials for house- 
building. 

Nature was awake after the winter 
sleep, and rejoicing in the fact . Every 
tiniest bird seemed to have something 
to do. Every minute was precious. 

And Ann watched with wistful eyes. 
What on earth was there for her to 
do now' ? From the garden, flooded 
with morning sunlight, she turned 
her gaze to the little room where she 
sat. And as she looked at the invalid 
chair, the invalid table, and all the 
contrivances for an invalid’s comfort 
and well-being, she could scarcely 
believe that that dear invalid was 
no longer here — needed her loving 
service no longer. 

It w'as tw'o months since her mother 
had been laid to rest, and since then 
there had been a bewildering lot of 
business to attend to, which had 
left her with tliis little old-fashioned 
cottage in a forgotten comer of the 
city, and enough money to keep her. 
And now that all the strain and stress 
w^as over she wondered what she 
W'as to do with herself. 

She was tliirty ! Since she w’as 
twenty she had been her mother's 
companion and nurse. Much had 
happened in those ten years. The 
Great War had come and gone. Other 
women had gone out into the world 
to do men’s work — the whole world 
had changed. But to Ann, the great 
universal upheaval had only mattered 
in so far as it affected her mother, de- 
prived her mother of necessities or 
comforts. 

Her mother had called her child.” 
And with her mother she had felt 
a child, even while she was eyes, 
hands, feet — everything to the older 
woman. She had never realised her 
thirty years. 


Now she realised, and felt suddenly 
old. She was thirty, and seemed to 
be unneeded by anyone. That was 
where the sting lay. 

If only she had required to work 
for a living she might have taken a 
post as nurse to some other old lady. 

The thrush seemed to be piping 
its very heart out for joy. And once 
more Ann looked at it balanced on the 
very tip of the old apple tree above 
the blossoms and against the blue 
of the spring sky. She could see 
the throbbing of its speckled throat. 

” It is singing with joy because it 
has a mate to w'ork for, and because 
shortly it will have a nest full of little 
ones,” Ann murmured, leaning for- 
ward with parted lips and dark grey 
eyes that shone. That was the secret 
of happiness 'that had been revealed 
to her earlier perhaps than to most — 
service. 

It w'ould not do for her to sit and 
look out at that spring garden so 
full of glad life. She had better do 
something. 

So she sprang up and hurried into 
the bed-room, w'here she vigorously 
dusted each familiar article and set 
it back in its appointed place. It 
did not take long, and she wondered 
if she should go to the kitchen to 
bake.' But baking had lost all interest 
when there was no one to enjoy her 
cakes. 

Dishes rattled cheerfully down in 
the kitchen, and little Maggie’s 
anything but sweet voice could be 
heard singing ” Black-eyed Susan.” 
Maggie was nothing if not up-to-date. 
She could jazz, and do two-steps and 
one-steps. She knew all kinds of airs, 
too, that left Ann puzzled. 

” Not know that, Miss Ann ? ” 
she would say, rounding her eyes. 
” Why, that's as old as old ! ” 

Now Ann imagined Maggie's 
plump figure rocking in time to 
” Black-eyed Susan,” and she hoped 
vaguely that the dishes were safe. 

And then suddenly the quiet little 
house w’oke to life. The door that led 
into the glass porch burst open, and 
there was the sound of a clear 
chattering voice, a rush of feet. 

” Hullo, auntie ! Where are you ? ” 
the clear voice called. 

” Here, dear ! here ! ” Ann an- 
swered almost shyly, hurrying from 
her bed room. Nell Wilmot's growing 
children always made her feel shy, 
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and at once very old and terribly 
young. They were so much more 
self-possessed than she. 

A girl with very abbreviated serge 
skirt and very elongated black legs 
brought her hand to the salute at 
sight of Ann. 

” Morning, auntie ! ” she said. 

" Good morning, Pickles I ” Ann 
answered. ” Good morning, Mr. 
Denton ! ” she added with formal 
shyness to the broad-shouldered man 
behind the child. She had ” got out 
of the way ” of men, and she did 
wish that Nell Wilmot’s Ifachelor 
brother had stayed abroad, and not 
elected to come home at present. 

” Morning, Miss Ann 1 ” Tom 
Denton said now, cheerfully. ” I 
met this kid and she dragged me 
along.” 

Ann had been at school with his 
sister, and he had thought her a jolly 
pretty girl in the old days, with the 
masses of dusky hair that rippled so 
prettily, and the grey eyes so full of 
eager question. She had been brides- 
maid at his sister’s wedding and he 
best man, and he had been quite 
inclined to feel romantic. Then he 
had gone abroad, and his life had 
filled with interest, and she had 
become nurse to a stricken mother. 

He had met her at the house of his 
widowed sister the other day for the 
first time after those ten years, and he 
would scarcely have known her. The 
room had b^n full of well-dressed 
talking women, and Ann had simply 
been nowhere. She seemed all out of 
place, and out-of-date — clothes amd 
person. 

” Get ahead, Pickles, and give 
your message, and don’t waste Miss 
Ann’s time,” he added now, slapping 
a hand on the child’s slight shoulder. 

” Mum wants you to tea this 
afternoon, and Nunks is taking us io 
the pictures after. It will be top- 
ping ! ” Pickles, aged nine, announced. 

” Cheerio, auntie I I've to get home 
and get some lunch, and then I have 
hockey in the afternoon. Come on, 
Nunks 1 ” And slipping a hand 
familiarly through her uncle's arm 
she wliisked him away, while he 
raised his hat and laughed over his 
shoulder at Ann. 

For a few minutes Ann stood with 
flushed cheeks just where they left 
her ; then she w'cnt slowly back to 
her bed-room, and half -reluctantly^ 
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looked into her mirror. 

Her heart was throbbing 
faster than usual. And 
that throbbing took her 
back ten years. It had 
throbbed so at Nell's 
wedding when Tom Den- 
ton had stood at her 
side. That day she had 
dreamed girlish dreams 
which had since been 
put aside and almost 
forgotten. 

But she turned from 
the mirror with a sigh. 

That was not the girl of 
ten years ago. And she 
did not realise that what 
sne had lost in one 
way she had gained in 
another. Her eyes did 
not laugh so much, but 
they had more depth. 

You’re old and plain, 
so don’t be stupid, 

Ann ! ” she told herself 
as she turned away. 

At the pictures that afternoon she 
felt hopelessly behindhand. She had 
not gone much, and she was quite 
bewildered by the quick changes, 
and marvelled at the cleverness of 
the children who did not miss a 
point. 

” Tophole picture ! ” Bumps, aged 
six, remarked to her as they passed 
into the street. 

” Was it ? I don’t think I quite 
knew what it was all about,” Ann 
answered in worried tones. 

Her grey eyes met Tom Denton’s 
almost defiantly as she made her 
confession. 

” A bit mixing sometimes, aren't 
they ? ” he remarked cheerfully. 

” I know you’re thinking she’s 
stupid,” his sister said to him de- 
fensively when Ann had gone, ” but 
she’s not. Ann never was stupid. 
And it's no sin not to know what they 
mean when they put on those awful 
‘close-ups,’ pulling faces at you. 
And if she pulled her hair out over 
her cheeks, and — and wore jumpers 
instead of blouses, you’d find she was 
better looking than most. But, you 
see, she’s never given a thought to 
herself for years.” 

” Good old Nell ! ” her brother said 
approvingly. But he did not give 
Ann another thought. 

And at home Ann sat once more at 
the window of her parlour, looking out 
into the twiUght, and listening to a 
blackbird singing evensong, and her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
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over-bright as though with unshed 
tears. 

” I — I just can’t catch up ! ” she 
murmured. ” The cliildren and Nell 
make me feel so fearfully old ; and 
yet such an infant — such a pre- 
historic dug-up infant ! I’m better 
at home. Everyone’s so fearfully 
clever these days. I — I do wish 
there was something for me to do ! ” 

€!hmpfT n. 

It was a day or two later tliat Ann 
ran in to see her friend Nell Wilmot. 
She went in the forenoon because she 
was shy of being caught in an after- 
noon party. She had been caught 
once and grown wary. Besides, in 
the forenoon Tom w'as usually off 
at golf or something of that kind. 

In the library she found an utterly 
distraught Nell. Tom Denton was 
there too, standing by liis sister and 
patting her down-bent head in a 
helpless masculine fasliion. 

” Thank goodness, here’s Ann!” 
he said in tones of relief. ” Come 
here, Arin, and tell tliis girl that 
Pickles isn't in the least likely to die 
She’s a hardy little kid ! See her 
bang away with her hockey stick,” 
he went on, evidently repeating his 
arguments. 

” Oh, Ann I Is that you ? ” Nell 
lifted a tcar-blurred face. ” What on 
earth has being able to play hockey 
to do with inflammation of the lungs ? 
I do wish you would not say stupid 
things, Tom I ” she added irritablv. 
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” 'The doctor says she has been over- 
doing that sort of thing, and she is 
most frightfully liighly -strung. She 
won’t let a stranger anywhere near 
her. We got in a nurse, and Pickles 
nearly had a fit ; so we had to send 
her off. And I’m no use. I just can’t 
help crying whenever I go near her. 
It’s so awful to see Pickles like this ! ” 

She bent her head[again and sobbed, 
and Tom Denton looked helplessly 
at Ann. 

” She's no use with the kid,” he 
said. ” Pickles will have to put up 
with a nurse. She will perhaps quiet 
down.” He looked frightfully wor- 
ried. And as she looked from him to 
Nell, suddenly all Ann’s shyness left 
her. 

“Don’t worry!” she said cheer- 
fully. ” I’ll look after Pickles. I’ve 
been accustomed to nursing, you 
know, and I’ve been feeling terribly 
lost with no one to look after. 
And Pickles won’t mind me.” 

” Oh, Ann ! Will you ? ” Nell 
Wilmot got up and flung her arms 
about her friend. And Tom Denton 
looked at her gratefully and saw a 
new Ann — neither the gay laughing 
girl of ten years ago, nor the shy 
out-of-date woman of yesterday, 
a woman of no account. 

This was a woman w'hose grey 
eyes shone, whose lips smiled kindly, 
from whom all self-consciousness had 
dropped. 

For days after that the Wilmot 
household moved round Ann. Pickles 
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was very ill, and Ann — quiet-eyed, 
soft of foot and hand and voice, 
always cheerful, too — was the rock to 
which they clung. 

She’s a wonder ! " the doctor 
said enthusiastically to the young 
widow mother. “ I just wish she 
was on my nursing staff, that’s all. 
The way she has managed that liighly- 
strung child of yours is marvellous ! 

Nell repeated his words to Ann 
when the latter joined Tom and her 
for a cup of afternoon tea. 

Ann sat quiet for a minute gazing 
grave-eyed before her, while Tom 
watched, and wondered of what she 
was thinking. She looked so tired and 
fragile, as if she herself needed some 
looking after instead of looking after 
other people, he thought resentfully. 

“ Do you know,” she said at last, 
quietly, ” if I am not too old, I think 
1 shall train for a nurse. It is what 
I am best at, and there doesn’t 
seem to be any place for me in your 
world. Illness seems to be the only 
old-fashioned thing left.” She smiled 
at them both as she said it. She had 
lost all self-consciousness with Tom. 
He had been so helpful when Pickles 
was so ill. 

Impulsively he opened his lips to 
speak, then closed them again, and, 
getting up, strolled away. 

And next day Ann returned to the 
little house in the quiet corner. 

Chapter 111. 

And the corner seemed quieter than 
ever — the loneliness lonelier . Maggie 
was quite disgustingly well, and able 
to do everything in the little house. 
No ! She really was not needed here. 
Of course, there was her nursing 
scheme. But even there, there were 
such lots of women who could do 
quite as well as she, and — and the 
beastly thing was — Pickles and 
Bumps both said ** beastly,” and so 
did Tom — that she didn’t need to 
nurse, and might be taking the bread 
from some other girl’s mouth. 

’ * Sweet - heart I Sweet - heart I ' ’ 
the thrush on the top of the apple 
tree called joyously to the mate in 
the mud-lined nest. ” I love you ! 
I love you I I love you I ” There 
was passion in the notes, and to Ann, 
with nerves strung taut, the words 
seemed quite clear. 
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And her heart throbbed and ached 
at one and the same time, and the 
grey eyes were wistful. And as the 
thrush continued its passionate love- 
song her thoughts turned very 
naturally to Tom Denton. It was 
Tom who had noticed when she was 
tired, and had insisted on her lying 
down while he himself kept guard. 
It was Tom who, more than once, 
had brought her tea in the middle of 
the night. He had been so tender 
with little Pickles, too ! She liked 
to see a strong man tender. 

” Sweet-heart I Sweet-heart ! ” 

Again that ridiculous throbbing and 
aching at her heart. 

Sweetheart ? Why, she was thirty, 
and old at that I All that kind of 
thing had gone past for her, she told 
herself sternly. She was one of those 
women who seem to have no place. 
One of those women whose youth has 
slipped away, and yet whose hearts 
are left with all the longings of youth. 
And, quite suddenly, a hot wave of 
rebellion swept over her. That 
sunny spring garden, the passionate 
lover on the tree top, the very 
luxuriant blossoming of the apple- 
tree, mocked at her. 

” Oh, be quiet ! I hate you ! ” 
she panted, springing to her feet and 
looking with stormy eyes at the 
thrush in its setting of pink blossom 
against a soft blue sky. 

” That’s rather an unusual senti- 
ment from you, Miss Ann, I should 
think ? ” 

Tom Denton, with Bumps — a 
smaller, more wicked edition of Pickles 
in his train — had come in unnoticed, 
so taken up had she been with her 
own thoughts. But the heat of 
rebellion was still in Ann’s veins, and 
she swung round on liim. 

” What do you know about me or 
*my sentiments,’ as you call them ? ” 
she said sharply. ” Nobody in all 
the earth really cares what I think or 
feel. I’m just an old maid to you, 
who has no right to feci anything 
but placid content. Well, I don’t! 
I— I ” 

Totally unexpected tears rushed to 
her eyes, and to her horror Ann 
realised that she was going to make 
a fool of herself. At least she had 
done that already, but make a worse 
fool of herself. 
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It was Bumps who created a diver- 
sion. She loved Aim’s " weenie " 
house, as she called it, and had been 
exploring as usual. It was a china 
shepherdess that had crashed from 
the mantel to the hearth now, and 
lay in pathetic pieces. 

” Oh, auntie ! ” poor Bumps said 
with awed penitence. She had 
always loved that shepherdess, and 
thought her the most beautiful thing, 
and she was just tall enough now, 
when she stood on a fat hassock, to 
reach her. And this was the result. 

Ann’s arms went round her at once. 

” Oh, what does it matter, dear ? ” 
she said, winking the tears, not 
brought by the breaking of a^j^china 
shepherdess, from her eyes. I’m 
only sorry because I meant to give 
her to you ; but you shall have the 
little one at the other side.” 

” Really, auntie ? ” The child’s 
voice was full of incredulous joy. 
” I do love you I And so does Nunks, 
don’t you ? ” — turning clear eyes to 
Tom Denton’s face. ” And I do 
want you for a real true auntie 1 If 
you were to marry Nunks you’d be a 
real auntie. I heard mums say to 
Auntie Rose that ” 

” Bumps I ” Ann broke in swiftly, 
” there is a sweet little nest down in 
the syringa bush, with blue eggs in 
it. Wouldn't you like to go and look, 
before they turn into little birds ? 
Only look, remember I ” 

The child was gone before the 
words were finished ; and then Ann 
wished her back, for she was alone 
with Tom Denton with Bumps’ 
embarrassing speech still hanging 
in the air. 

” Children say awful things, don’t 
they ? ” she said, looking up at him 
defiantly. But Tom’s eyes looked so 
kind, so tender, that the defiance 
died out. 

” Sometimes they say true things,” 
he said gravely. ” Sweetheart 1 ” 

And at the magic word, as those' 
strong arms gathered her close, Ann 
grew young again. It was spring 
with her as with all the world. And 
her heart throbbed in tune with the 
throb in the thrush’s voice. But the 
ache had gone, for she, too, had a 
mate w^ho said — 

" Sweetheart ! I love you 1 I love 
you 1 ” 
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The Decoratton of 
the Work*room 


With what the professional decorator 
loves to call the " boudoir," the ordinary 
woman with work to perform in the 
world can very well afford to dispense. 
There is little time in these prosaic days 
for the elegancies that such a word 
implies, whereas there is, on the other 
hand, a real need for a room that has 
been specially planned to meet the needs 
of the wife and mother, a room that 
has been designed with a view to suit- 
ability to function and one which shall 
in its attitude encourage the concentra- 
tion which most rooms are apt to dispel 
for t^ose on work intent. 

• There is in many houses a little third 
room on the ground floor which grows 
into a sort of hybrid smoke-room, school- 
room, study, performing no particular 
purpose and possessing no particular 
character. In houses where such a room 
can be spared for the use of the house- 
wife without actually dislocating the 
arrangements of the menage, its adapta- 
tion into a work-room may represent a 
real boon. For the housewife needs her 
workshop just as any other professional, 
a place where she may pursue her avoca- 
tions without that ever- recurring necessity 
for tidying-up and presenting a company 
face to a possible visitor. The best work 
is done in the rooms that are intended 
for labour, not in those which are 
primarily intended for relaxation. 

In my work-room I would have all of 
the greatest simplicity. There should be 
no ornaments and precious little furni- 
ture, there should only be such hangings 
as are needed for protection from sun 
and from draughts, and the floor cover- 
ing should be such as will render up bits 
and pieces with the greatest possible 
ease. 

Thus, in my work-room I would, I 
fancy, choose a wall-paper of soft beige, 
its surface being roughish so that a 
pleasant play of light on its unevenness 
shall make up for the lack of pictures. 
Should a repainting of doors and skirting 
be needed I would have this of black or a 
very dark mahogany brown, since neither 
would be unduly prone to encouraging 
marks or stains. For the floor a plain 
cork felt such as can be bought at less 
than ys. a yard, and be relied upon to 
yield splendid wear and maintain a 
pleasant surface at the same time. 

But it is in the furnishing, not in the 


decoration of the work-room, that the 
greatest perspicacity is needed. Com- 
paratively few people realise that a 
chest of drawers is not an article of 
furniture solely intended for bed-room 
use, and that, selected with care, it can 
prove a decorative as well as an 
extremely useful addition to a sitting- 
room. Chosen of the bow-fronted variety, 
and equipped with brass handles and 
escutcheons of good shape, a well- 
designed chest of this description looks 
extremely acceptable in a living-room, 
a fact which is slowly dawning on a good 
many who have been forced by restric- 
tion of space to make the innovation. 

Now, in the work-room your comfort 
will be directly proportionate to the 
depth and number of the drawers. If you 
can find a tallboy at a reasonable price 
(they have soared much in value of late) 
80 much the better, for it will become 
the means of stowing out of sight all 
that limitless impedimenta of odds and 
ends, buttons and tapes, materials and 
trimmings which those of thrifty mind 
rightly harbour in increasing quantities 
as their days and families do grow. 

Next to the provision of the chest 
comes the question of a mirror. Nothing 
is more irritating than to be obliged 
in the midst of one’s " trying-on " to 
take repeated and feverish excursions 
to one’s bed-room to study one’s full 
length reflection in the glass . Therefore, 
in a well-lighted position on my plain 
walls, I would instal a full-length mirror 
such as one finds in shops devoted to 
business fitments. These mirrors in their 
frames of mahogany or black enamelled 
deal represent the cheapest form of 
long glass of which I know. Cheval 
glasses, besides appropriating an incon- 
veniently large amount of space, are 
now too highly priced for the purses of 
most of us, while wall mirrors of ex- 
tensive dimensions, if ornately framed, 
also command prices unsuitable for a 
work-room. If you should resent the 
unduly plain air of a glass of this kind, 
I can put you into touch with a firm 
which will paint a charming little geo- 
metric or floral design on its moulding 
at a price which will vary from los, 6d. 
to *155., according to its elaboration. 
Just this little touch transforms what 
is really a shop-fitting into something 
quite decorative enough to take its 


place in a dainty bed-room or on a 
landing where an oblong glass of this 
description often serves a useful pur- 
pose in brightening up a dull space. 

Shelves in a work-room are a sine qua 
non. These are best arranged on either 
side of a fireplace to dado height, so 
that the gathered material which hides 
them by day creates a nicely balanced 
bit of colour that matches the window- 
curtains. For a work-room there is 
much to be said in this connection for 
the old-fashioned Turkey twill, whose 
red is a red that is pleasant to live with 
(a rarish thing in reds), and whose 
wearing qualities know no rival. 

Another necessity in the work-room is 
a gas-ring, on which irons can be heated 
or kettles boiled. In dressmaking 
operations an iron should be brought 
into action (I say " should " because so 
many amateurish efforts betray them- 
selves by the too infrequent pressing 
bestowed in the course of construc- 
tion) on the completion of all joins and 
seams, and it is a temptation to scamp 
this portion of the work when the iron 
must be heated elsewhere. The adjust- 
able gas rings that can be raised to a 
convenient level to avoid stooping on 
the part of the ironcr will save a lot 
of backache if much pressing is afoot. 
If the room is lit by electricity, then 
of course the electric iron will be in- 
stalled, care being taken at the time 
of purchase to ensure that it be of the 
suitable voltage. I have known the 
entire electric equipment of the house 
thrown out of gear by the institution of 
an iron constructed for use with a 
different voltage. 

A sturdy table of deal that will not 
resent possible marks from the iron or 
possible digs from stiletto points will 
save a lot of heart-burning. And as 
for the chairs, let there be at least one 
of the rocking order. It is wonderful 
how such a chair can inspire a worker 
whose energies need a little encourage- 
ment. One needs sometimes to weave 
a few dreams into one’s work, and a 
rocking-chair is the chair for dreaming 
in. You may say that work and dreams 
do not go together, but I would remind 
you that the work which has behind 
it no imagination is of a poor order. 
Dreams and imagination — who shall say 
where the one begins and the other ends ? 
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This question of chairs opens up a 
matter to which we perhaps pay. as a 
rule, too little attention. The medical 
profession attributes many species of 
ph3rsical defects, from round shoulders 
to spinal curvature, to the unscientific 
way in which chairs and couches are 
selected in relation to the individuals 
who most will use them. How many 
parents, for instance, take care while 
their children are young that at each 
stage of growth they have chairs that 
fit them ? And how many school 
authorities see to it that the pupils sit 
at desks adjusted at such a distance 
from the actual seat that they will be 
able to study their books and write 
their exercises without being obliged to 
bend over them ? As soon as a parent 
finds herself continually admonishing 
her offspring to ** sit up ** and “ hold 
the shoulders back,** she should look 
well to the cause of the defect. She will 
doubtless find it in a chair with a back 
which affords no support to that of the 
sitter. Either the back is of a shape that 
bears no anatomical relation to the 
human form or it is fitted to the legs at 
such an angle as either throws the body 
unduly forward or encourages that atti- 
tude which among teachers and parents 
goes by the name of " lolling.*’ 

It is not alone the back of the chair 
which calls for careful attention. The 
height of the seat from the floor is equally 
important. The tendency among many 
latter-day chairs is for the seat to be 
unduly near the ground, with the result 
that the knees are brought lower than the 
hips, a position which is not only un- 
comfortable. but also unhealthy. Accord- 
ing to a medical man of standing, the 
chair of the growing child should be 
made with a telescopic seat, so that its 
height may be adjusted as the pro- 
portions of the body alter. Though, so 
far as I know, no such chair is at present 
available, the parent may avoid undesir- 
able results by providing a chair of 
suitable measurements with every stage 
of growth. 

Most easy chairs belie their name. No 
chair is really easy (isn't this what the 
grammarians call a ” transferred epithet,” 
by the way ?) which does not possess a 
convex curve to fit into the concave curve 
at the base of the spine and a convex 
one to fit the upper portion of the back. 
No chair is easy which has a seat so long 
(and what a number have such a seat ») 
that, with one's feet duly touching the 
floor, one's back rests against its back 
only across the shoulders, a vacuum 
occurring at the base. No chair is easy 
that is too wide in the seat, so that one 


is encouraged to sit obliquely in it with 
a consequent lateral pressure on the 
spine. No chair is easy of which the 
springs are so resilient as to create a 
sort of bouncing action with every 
movement, yet no chair is easy that is 
not so thoroughly well sprung that the 
limbs may be rested and pressure 
avoided. 

Some years ago a scientist with a 
passion for statistics estimated the per- 
centage of lost energy to be laid at the 
doo rof uncomfortable office stools, fool- 
ish music stools, wrongly proportioned 
scats used by tjrpists, seamstresses, 
and others, as well as of badly-designed 
seats in the buses and trains in which 
workers travel to and from their employ- 
ment. The figures were provocative of 
thought. 

To Make Leather 
Last 

During the prolonged heat of last 
summer the leather coverings of chairs 
and couches gave evidence of their need 
of special attention during times of 
drought, by a disposition to crack and 
to crumble. It is a curious fact that 
wliile housewives will lavish a regular 
meed of attention on woodwork they 
are apt entirely to disregard the needs 
of the leather seat-covers, which, being 
of animal origin, stand in far greater 
necessity of nourishment than the frame- 
work to which they are attached. 

This year we may avoid the negli- 
gence of last, by first removing from the 
leather all accretions of dust and dirt. 
This is best achieved by means of a good 
furniture cream, if the state of the leather 
is not too soiled a one ; but if matters 
are already somewhat far advanced it 
will be advisable to resort to more 
stringent methods and to apply either a 
weak and warm solution of soda in water 
or to damp the leather and then rub it 
over lightly with a small cake of soap. 
In no case must the leather be allowed 
to become soaked with the liquid lest it 
be encouraged to lose its shape. 

Having removed any stains in this 
manner, there comes the business of 
applying a feeding polish. A polish which 
not only nourishes the tissues of the 
leather, but at the same time imparts 
a lustre which is not easily scratched, is 
made in the following manner : — One 
ounce of glue is gently warmed over a 
gas-jet in half a pint of vinegar and a 
quarter of a pint of water, half a drachm 
of soft soap and half a drachm of isinglass 
being stirred in while the mixture is 
gradually brought to boiling-point. The 
whole is allowed to boil for twenty 
minutes, after which a little colouring 
matter, such as annatto or turmeric is 
added, in accordance with the tone of 
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the leather which is being treated. The 
leather will revive marvellously when 
gently rubbed with an old silk handker- 
chief or piece of soft flannel on to which 
a little of the polish has been smeared, 
and if the attention be repeated, let us 
say, monthly, there will be none of that 
disastrous crumbling into dust-particles 
which to the eye of the initiated infal- 
libly portends imminent decay. 

Should the leather have already 
attained that state when its surface has 
achieved a sort of flaked condition, the 
polishing should be preceded by the 
application of a thin paste made from 
rye flour dissolved in boiling water.'^This < 
is rubbed on in the direction in which 
the flakes should lie, the flattening of 
them being brought about by means of 
a large cork, used to stroke and pat them 
into position. 

These methods may equally well be 
applied to our travelling-trunks and 
their straps, both of which have an un- 
pleasant way of declaring themselves — 
when one brings them forth for their 
holiday excursion — far shabbier than we 
were pleased to consider them when 
last we relegated them to the box-room. 
If at the wind-up of each holiday season 
we treated our portmanteaux and suit- 
cases in the same manner as I havQ out- 
lined for the preservation of the furniture 
leather, we should hear less during 
holiday times of perished bindings and 
of straps that give way under unusual 
strain. 

There are at present on the market 
several preparations for the rejuvena- 
tion of leather, but most of these have 
well-defined disadvantages. Some have 
the effect of hardening the leather, 
others leave a stickiness behind them, 
and nearly all, being largely composed 
of shellac, scratch and mark very readily. 
It is well worth the trouble of making 
one's own polish in order that all three 
of these characteristics may be avoided. 

VmitiUliaf th« 

Fttfnitare. 

The question of ventilating the furni- 
ture in addition to the house, is one 
which, as a rule, receives far less than its 
due share of interest. How many folk, 
for instance, ever think of ventilating 
their piano ? Yet the piano is an instru- 
ment which, if it is to remain in good 
condition, requires a careful and periodic 
supply of good fresh air. It should be 
opened at the top for two or three hours 
at least once a month, and if it also 
can be given a sun bath from time to 
time, so much the better. 

The piano, however, must not be 
allowed to catch cold, and for this 
reason it must not be placed in draughts 
or permitted to become damp. If your 



drawing-room be a ceremonial apart- 
ment, which during several months of 
the year rejoices in but an occasional 
fire, it is better that the piano shall 
find a home in a room that is in daily 
use. If your house as a whole is not 
so dry as it might be, a piece of unslaked 
lime placed in a muslin bag and deposited 
inside the instrument, does useful work 
in absorbing moisture and preventing 
rust and corrosion. No piano should 
ever stand directly against a wall. There 
should always be an air passage right 
round it so that risk of damage from 
damp may be reduced. 

This matter of an air passage applies 
equally to bookcases and cabinets. 
When these are placed against an outer 
wjll, it 48 a common thing, on removing 
them, to find a thin layer of mould 
clinging to the back, a state of affairs 
that inevitably brings about a condition 
of dry rot, if permitted to continue. 
Wood needs to breathe through its 
pores as freely as living organisms. 

Th« Balconsr at a 
Playgrottad. 

When a town house possesses no 
garden that can be used as a playground 
for the children, it is often possible to 
make good use of the balcony in this 
connection. In its original state, how- 
ever, a balcony is anything but a safe 
place for children, prone as they are to 
the delights of climbing rails and hang- 
ing over balustrades. I came across, 
however, not long ago, an ingenious 
device, invented by certain fond parents 
for so adapting a nursery balcony as to 
make it the means of providing the 
children with a place in which they 
might play their games in the enjoy- 
ment of fresh air without any attendant 
risks. The nursery itself was furnished 
with French windows, above which on 
the outside had been fixed staples which 
held in place a sort of cage of fine wire 
netting. The roof of the cage was 
steadied by means of long poles, fixed 
to the corners of the balcony railings, and 
the netting had been brought down to 
the sides and front in such a way as 
to form a complete protection. Even 
^e floor of the fitment had been en- 
closed with wire so that toys could not 
drop to earth through the interstices 
of the design. 

A grubby playground for the children, 
you may think, knowing the soil that 
usually accrues from contact with bal- 
cony metalwork. Yet even the London 
balcony, if cleansed once or twice a 
week with one of those comprehensive 
mops that are sold for step-cleaning, 
may be kept commendably free from 
smoke and smuts. In addition to pro- 
viding a good open-air spot for town 


children, a roofed-in balcony of this 
sort is extraordinarily useful in cases 
where an invalid is trying to carry out 
an open-air cure in town. 

For tho PonuabuUtor. 

In cases where a balcony on the ground 
floor provides over the area a covered- 
in space, this may be similarly utilised 
by means of strong netting as a place 
where the baby's perambulator may be 
housed. It happens, especially in the 
case of houses converted into flats, where 
the establishment of a perambulator 
in the hall would be a source of annoy- 
ance to other tenants, or where there 
are tiresome steps to be negotiated, or 
else no accommodation within doors 
for the equipage, that the baby carriage 
has to be housed some little distance 
away, a troublesome arrangement both 
for nurse and baby. A way out of such 
a difficulty is to have the space at the 
side of the porch railed or netted in, 
a strong padlock to the door of the im- 
provised hutch deterring possible depre- 
dations. 

My Lady's 
Mirror. 

The lack of attention to detail observ- 
able in many women's attire, is, with- 
out doubt, often traceable to faulty 
arrangement rather than faulty pro- 
vision of mirrors in the dressing-room. 
One of the most soignee women that 
it has ever been my lot to meet, once 
confided to me the fact that she had 
taken as much trouble to have her 
looking-glasses adjusted with scientific 
precision as a painter takes to ensure 
that his easel is well and truly lighted. 
Her dressing-chair, to begin with, had 
been constructed after her own design. 
Of a convenient height to enable her 
to view herself from head to waist, 
there had been adjusted to the back of 
the seat a mirror fitment, having two 
side pieces hinged at an obtuse angle. 
Used in conjunction with a similar 
three-sided mirror in a lacquer frame, 
which sits upon her toilet table, this 
enables her to view herself in comfort 
both from the back and the front with- 
out any of that contortionist twisting 
of the neck usually requisite when a 
hand-mirror is brought into play for 
the purpose of examining the view from 
behind. An ordinary three-sided shav- 
ing mirror can be adapted to the chair- 
back at a convenient height. 

The movable three-sided mirror for 
the table has an advantage over that 
which is part of the toilet table, in that 
it permits its position to be shifted — 
a real benefit when features or coiffure 
need to be scanned at close quarters. 

As for the full-length mirror, many 
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folk object nowadays to the long slip 
of looking-glass let into tho front of 
the wardrobe door, as being inartistic 
in effect. To overcome this difficulty, 
it is a good plan to have a mirror fixed 
to the inside of the door, so that when 
opened one can survey oneself from 
top to toe without feeling guilty of 
violating canons of decorative taste. 

The light which is cast downwards 
by means of an inverted saucer of 
opaque glass is best for the bed-room, 
since the fashionable illumination that 
is directed towards the ceiling is not 
sufficiently searching for sartorial suc- 
cess. One pendant over the toilet table 
and another in front of the wardrobe 
should be sufficient, but those who 
like to emulate the brilliancy of the 
greenroom dressing-table will see to it 
that their table is equipped with tall 
candlestick fitments on cither side of 
the dressing-mirror. With the help 
of such an arrangement all such dis- 
tressing mistakes, complexional and 
sartorial, as one is apt to meet with 
among those who obviously care for 
their appearance, may be avoided. 

To CauM Iht 
Gm Grata. 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
gauge to a nicety the exact heating 
capacity of the stove required for rooms 
of different sizes. Under the Radiation 
principle of heating, however, a useful 
little table is published which informs 
one exactly the number of radiants 
which a stove should possess in order to 
heat a room of any given length and 
width. With this as guide one may be 
certain of ensuring that one's gas grate 
is so equipped that it neither over-warms 
nor under - heats. Due allowance can 
further be made in the case of rooms 
that have more than two outside walls 
or are built of lighter material than 
ordinary brick and stone. If one is wise 
one stipulates for a duplex burner, which 
will enable one to turn off half the fire in 
mild weather, so that on a summer's 
evening, when a small fire is often 
acceptable, one may take the chill off 
the night atmosphere without trouble. 

** The Beater 
Device.** 

When contemplating the purchase of a 
vacuum cleaner, examine, before making 
your decision, the machine that is fitted 
with what is known as “ the beater 
device," an arrangement which gently 
beats the carpet or rug at the same time 
as the electric suction is applied. This 
gives a i)eculiarly effectual action, dis- 
posing of all dirt particles even in the 
case of the floor - covering with the 
longest, thickest pile. 
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Tbm N«w Higli-Faroiit 

A Striped SBp^ 

The lengthwise stripes are particularly 
becoming to a figure inclined to be 
stout. 

MttNwiak lUqnir^dl. 

lo ounces of grey ” Beehive *' Shet- 
land fioss and 5 ounces of navy, and a 
pair each of No. 8 and No. 10 bone 
needles. 

Tlw PAltam. 

This is worked lengthwise. With 
grey k plain 1 3 rows. With navy p i row. 
With grey k 3 rows, with navy p i row. 
At each change of colour fasten off the 
wool. (Change of colour Ofentioned 
only in beginning.) 

Thm BMk. 

With grey and No. 8 needles cast 
on 65 st and k 4 rows. With navy p i 
row, with grey k 3 rows, with navy p i 
row. With grey k 13 rows, increasing 
I st every other row 6 times, to form 
armhole (by knitting first the front 
and then the back of second last st). 
At end of 13th row (last row of grey 
stripe), cast on 28 st. Work even 132 
rows (8 grey stripes from beginning). 
In 2nd row of 9th stripe cast off 28 st. 
Decrease i st every other row 6 times. 
Finish to correspond with beginning. 

Pick up 94 st across bottom, and with 
navy k 66 rows. Cast off. 


Jumpers 

The Front 

Follow directions for back, but in 
last row of xst grey stripe cast on 20 st 
instead of 28. then increase x st every 
8th row 4 times, and x st every other 
row 4 times to shape shoulder. When 
purling the 2nd row with navy (after 
and grey stripe of shoulder) cast off 
8 st for neck, then cast off 4 st every 
other row 7 times. Work even for 
23 rows. This makes the grey stripe 
with the rows in navy in middle of front. 

If other half is made to correspond 
with first half, front will have exactly 
the same width as back. 

To make other half of front, cast on 
4 st every other row 7 times, and then 
8 st for neck. To shape shoulder, 
decrease i st every other row 4 times 
and z st every 8th row 4 times. When 
beginning grey stripe cast off 20 st, 
decrease x st every other row 6 times, 
and finish to correspond with beginning. 

Pick up 94 st across bottom, and with 
navy k 66 rows. Cast off. 

TIm SiMve. 

Start with grey, k 4 rows, change to 
navy and repeat the same pattern as 
for body. Cast on 7 st and k i row. 
At end of 2nd and every other row 
cast on 7 st 6 times and 6 st 4 times. 
At the same time increase at beginning 
of rows to shape top of sleeve. 

Increase z st at beginning of 6th and 


every following 4th row 6 times, then 
X st every other row 4 times. 

K without increasing for 60 rows. 
Begin to decrease on top of sleeve z st 
every other row 4 times, and x st every 
4th row 6 times. At the same time (3rd 
row of 7th stripe, counting from begin- 
ning) cast off 6 st at end of row 4 times, 
and 7 st 7 times. 

Th« Cttfft. 

With No. zo needles pick up 42 st, 
and with navy k plain for 4 in. Cast 
off and turn i in. back. Seam up and 
sew in sleeves. 

Tlie Collar. 

With navy and No. 10 needles, cast 
on Z2 st and k plain for about 26 in. 
This strip should go round the neck, 
extending below the opening, z^ in., 
on each side. Turn ends back to form 
point as illustrated, and trim with tassels. 

Tho TomoI. 

With grey wool wind 30 times round 
a 2-in. cardboard, cut one end and tie 
in centre. Wind wool round tassel J in. 
from top, tie, and sew to collar. 

Tho Cord. 

Take 22 strands of navy 4I yd. long, 
double and twist, making a cord about 
2 yd. and 6 in. long. Trim with grey 
tassel made as before, but winding wool 
60 times over a 4-in. cardboard. 


Handy Housahold Itams 


We have not as a nation an enviable 
reputation as makers of coffee, and 
certainly our brew seldom comes up to 
the fragrant cup that most continental 
hostesses can offer us. Most coffee-making 
machines are either costly or so com- 
plicated in their structure that for the 
ordinary household they prove of small 
advantage, but I have recently come 
across a really practical little appliance, 
priced at 45. 6d., which enables one to 
make beautifully clear strong coffee as 
easily as one prepares a cup of good tea. 
This apparatus, which is made of steel 
plate of good quality, has an adjustable 
tray (one raises or Ibwers it according to 
the amount that one needs to brew) into 
which one puts the coffee. The stand 
is then placed in a saucepan with an 
appropriate amount of water (or of milk 
and water if you prefer to make your 
caf^au4aU in a single process), and 
placed over a gas-jet or coal fire, accord* 
ing to your kitchen arrangements. As 
the liquid boils, it rises with a fountain 
action, sprays over the coffee and falls 
back through the perforations of the 
tray into the saucepan. In a few minutes 
the entire goodness of the coffee is 
extracted, and a fragrant cup, equal to 


that served across the Channel, is ready, 
free from grounds and grittiness. 

Pwiniw win 
Buy TImm. 

Most of us, having in our time wasted 
considerable sums in appliances that 
have not deserved our faith in them, 
have fought shy of making further 
experiments of a costly nature. But 
here are a few really useful little kitchen 
inventions whose cost is measured in 
pence, and which deserve a trial of their 
labour-saving claims. Twopence, for in- 
stance, is the price of a little grooved 
fitting which can be used, in its capacity 
of Vegetable Slicer, in conjunction with 
an ordinary table-knife. It possesses 
three grooves, which effect respectively a 
fine, medium, or coarse slice of vegetable. 

Threepence halfpenny is the cost of 
a Scullion Pot Scraper, which enables 
one to rid a pan of every trace of its 
cooked contents without so much as 
soiling a finger. The little curved scraper 
is fitted at the end of a twisted handle, 
which permits one to keep one*s hands 
well away from the sides, while at the same 
time reaching every part of the vessel. 

Nor should I consider the risk over- 
great of investing 6(f. in a mincer and 
chopper containing five strong blades 
with a shield, which znay be removed 
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for cleaning. Operated with a wooden 
handle, this little contrivance chops your 
parsley, cuts up your spinach, and shreds 
your candied peel in a twinkling, and is 
far simpler to keep in cleanly condition 
than many a more ambitious device at 
a far higher price. 

And lastly, at the price of qd., there is 
a flat toaster that will enable you to 
make nice crisp toast of the desirable 
golden brown over a gas stove in a few 
seconds. In the ordinary way, the toast- 
ing of bread under the toast-grill is an 
extravagant operation, involving heating 
the bars to redness before one begins the 
actual toasting operation. One can, in « 
this way, soon waste gd, worth of gas — so 
the toaster will soon pay its own way. 

To Guard tho 
Gm StOTO. 

In small rooms, and especially in cases 
where the room is frequented by children, 
a gas-heating stove may be a source of 
risk, but the new dress guards, which are 
made in a number of sizes to fit different 
types of stove, greatly minimise the 
danger of fire. In the smallest fitting 
this guard of interlaced brass wire costs 
as little as 45. qd. Any nursery that is 
heated by gas should take advantage 
of the obvious safeguard which such a 
fitment represents. 



For tho Crochet Worker 


Vakrie Motif. 

This motif would be suitable for 
letting into handkerchief corners, or it 
can be used for trimming a washable 
blouse. Use Ardem's No. 30 cotton 
and No. 5 steel hook. 

Abhrerlalioat 

Used. 

Ch — chain ; d c = double crochet : 
•1 St slip stitch. 

Commence with 5 ch, which join 
into a ring. 

ist Row . — 5 ch I d c 5 times into 
ring. 

2nd Row. — SI St along ist 3 ch, then 
5 ch d c into each ch loop on previous 

• rowf join. 

3fd Row . — ♦ idc5chidc into 
ist loop of ch on previous row, 3 d c, 
5 ch, I d c. Repeat from * into each 
loop all round motif, then join. 

4th Row. — 9 ch 1 d c between each 
of the small loops of ch on previous 
row, all round motif. 

Sth Row — D c all round each of the 
long loops of 9 ch on previous row, 
working 10 or ii d c into each. 

6th Row. — SI St along ist few stitches 
until reaching centre or top of ist ch 
loop, then 9 ch i d c into centre of 
each loop on previous row. 

yth Row . — 10 d c into each ch loop 
all round motif. 

6th Row . — SI st along ist 3 ch, then 
II ch I d c into centre of each loop 
on previous row all round motif. 

gth Row . — * 6 d c into ist ch loop, 
5 ch to form picot, 6 more d c, then 
idc5chidc into the st where 
8th row is joined to 7th row. This 
forms a second picot just between the 
long loop of ch on previous row. 
Repeat from * into each ch loop all 
round the motif and fasten ofi. 

Enid Insertion. 

Use Ardem's No. 24 cotton and 
No. 5 steel hook. 

Abbrevistiotts 

UmA 

Tr = treble ; ch = chain ; d c = 

* double crochet ; let = lacet (3 ch 
I d c 3 ch I tr) ; hr = bar (5 ch i tr). 

Commence with 70 ch. 

IS/ Row . — I tr into 8th ch from 
hook, 3 more tr, 2 ch, i tr, i let, i br, 
I let, 2 ch, 4 tr, 2 ch, i tr, i let, i br, 
X let, 2 ch, 4 tr, 2 ch, i tr, 3 ch ; turn. 

2nd Row . — 3 tr, 2 ch, 4 tr, i br, i let, 
I br, 9 tr, I br, i let, i br, 3 tr, 2 ch, 
4 tr, 5 ch ; turn. 



VALBSXB MOTIF. 
SMID IN8XRTION. 
PICOT MOTIF. 


4/A Row . — 3 tr, 2 ch, 4 tr, 2 br, 
21 tr, 2 br, 3 tr, 2 ch, 4 tr, 5 ch ; 
turn. 

5/A Row . — 4 tr over ist hole on 
previous row, 2 ch, i tr, i let, 2 ch, 
7 tr, I br, 3 tr, i br, 6 tr, 2 ch, i tr, 

1 let, 2 ch, 4 tr, 2 ch, I tr, 3 ch ; 
turn. 

6 th Row . — 3 tr, 2 ch, 4 tr, i br, 
9 tr, I let, 3 tr, I let, 9 tr, i br, 3 tr, 

2 ch, 4 tr, 5 ch ; turn. 

7/A Row — As 5th Row. 

8/A Row . — As 4th Row. 

9/ A Row. — As 3rd Row. 

10/A Row. — As 2nd Row. 

Repeat from commencement for 
length required. 

Tb# Boeder. 

When enough has been worked for 
length required, make a tiny border 
along each side as follows : i d c 
into ist hole, 5 ch i d c back into 
3rd ch to form picot, 2 more ch, i d c 
into next hole, missing i small block 
of tr. Continue in the same way along 
each side of insertion. 

Picot Motif. 

Use Ardern's No. 30 cotton and 
No. 5 steel hook. 

AbbrSTmtiont 

UMd. 

D c = double crochet ; tr = treble ,* 
ch = chain ; si st = slip stitch ; pi = 
picot (i ^ , I d c, 5 ch, I d c, into same 
place). 

Commence with 5 ch, which join 
into a ring. 

ist Row . — 5 ch I dc 7 times into 
ring ; join with si st to end of 
row. 

2nd Row . — SI st along ist 3 ch, 
then work 5 ch x d c into each loop 
on previous row all round motif. 

3rd Row . — Si st along ist 3 ch, 
5 ch I picot into next ch loop. 
Carry on in same way to the end 
of row. 

4/A Row. — SI st along ist 3 ch, *1 
picot (5 ch i d c) into next loop. 
Repeat from * all round the motif. 

5/A Row, — SI st along ist 3 ch, 

♦ 10 ch, I picot into next loop. 
Repeat from ♦ all round. 

6/A Row.^Sl st along 1st 3 ch, 
I picot in same p\acc, 5 ch i d c and 
5 ch i picot into 8th ch on loop, 

♦ 5 ch and i picot into 3rd ch on 
next loop, 5 ch and i picot into 
8th ch on same loop. Repeat from ♦ 


3rd Row . — 4 tr over ist hole on all round, 

previous row, 2 ch, i tr, i let, i br, 2 ch, 16 tr, 2 ch, i tr. 7/A SI st along ist 3 ch, then 5 ch i picot into each 

i br, I let, 2 ch, 4 tr, 2 ch, i tr, 3 ch ; turn. ch loop all round* 
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A Two-Piece Butterfly Negligte 


Here is a dainty little 
garment that will serve 
either as a negligee or 
an indoor frock for the 
younger woman. The 
loose open butterfly 
sleeves are very becom- 
ing, and are cut in one 
with the bodice on the 
straight-hanging square 
lines now approved by 
fashion ; this gives an 
effective ripple- like flow 
to the sleeve. 

One of the most suit- 
able fabrics for a dress 
of this character is 
“Namrit** voile, in a 
pretty flowered design, 
with trimmings of a plain- 
coloured organdie. 

The neck is cut low 
enough for the garment 
to be slipped on over the 
head, though, if preferred, 
a small placket could be 
added at the centre back 
for convenience in getting 
in and out. 

The diagram at the 
right of the page shows 
the one piece that makes 
the bodice and the two 
straight pieces of the 
skirt. The sides and 
lower portions of the sleeves are bound. 
Cut the material in ij-inch bias strips 
for the binding. Place the binding 
on the right side of the garment 
along the edge and stitch J inch 


from the edge. Roll the 
binding over the edge on 
to the wrong side. Press 
the edge, turn under the 
raw edge of the binding, 
press it again and stitch 
it in place. 

Probably, since the 
making of the slip itself 
is so simple, you will not 
mind putting 
a few extra 
stitches in 
the trim- 
ming. In 
that case you 
can put little 
organdie 
petals round 
the neck and 
pockets. 

Each petal 
is made of an 
oval - shaped 
piece. (See 
Fig. I.) Fold 
itj through 
the centre 
and run a 
gathering 
thread round 
the curved 
edge. When 
it is drawnjup 
you will have 
a crisp organdie petal. 

Baste the organdie petals 
round the neck and then 
bind the edge. 

In making the skirt. 


French-seam the joining, leaving the 
left seam open for a placket. Bind the 
placket opening. A snap or two will 
keep it closed, and it will not show in 
the fulness of the skirt. 

Bind the outer edges of the pockets 
and lap them over the petals in sewing 
them to the skirt. 

Gather the lower edge of the bodice 
and the top of the skirt and join them 
with a stay band of web- 
bing. Make the opening 
in the band at the left 
under-arm. 

Try on the negligee to 
turn the hem at^the 
bottom. Make narrow 
hems at the edges of the 
sash. This is just a 
straight piece, too. 

When you slip on the 
negligee, you have just 
the belt and placket to 
fasten. And the closing 
is placed conveniently 
within easy reach on the 
left side. 

Pattern No. 9462 is 
supplied in sizes for 32 
and 36 inches bust 
measurement, and the 
larger size requires 4 
yards of 40-inch voile, 
with I yard of organdie 
for the petal trimmings. 
Price 9^3?., postage extra. 
Address to the “GirFs 
Own^' Fashion Editor, 
4, Bouverie Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 4. 



Pittem No. 9462. 



Diagram showing the two 
sections of the pattern 
and the various stages in 
the making of the petals. 


In my Walks 
Abroad 


By 

Mrs. QORDON-STABU58 


A Coal 
Satot. 

When one needs to bring a pan to 
the boil over the hotplate of a kitchen 
range, it is often necessary to pull out 
dampers and eat up coal at a fearsome 
rate before one can secure the degree 
of heat requisite for the operation. A 
new boiling-grid that can be used over 
the open fire disposes of this difficulty 
very efficiently. Its bars are made 
of wrought iron and its cost, for a 
nine-inch fire opening, is 75. fid. 

For tho ShaJbby 
Seroon. 

Good decorative screens are one of 
the things which obstinately refuse to 
abate their reprehensible prices. But if 


you happen to have a shabby wooden 
screen that is sound in wind and limb, 
you can convert it into something most 
acceptable by means of the new papers 
which are specially designed with a 
view to affording decoration for the 
leaves. One such paper depicts peacocks 
of the most gorgeous hues, against a 
background of dull gold, each peacock 
being of dimensions to fit the ordinary 
fourfold standing screen. The paper 
is of a particularly thick type, and will, 
I am assured, last for many years. It 
is, moreover, washable. 

A Bayflux 
Hantinf. 

If you want to enjoy a very decorative 
as well as a highly original hanging, 
fififi 


and to teach your children something 
of English history at the same time, 
you will make your curtains of a new 
cretonne that is copied from the 
Bayeux tapestry that was carried out 
for the nave of the Bayeux Cathedral, in 
commemoration of the Conquest of 
England by William. Although it gives 
rather a Norman view of events, its 
quaint groups and inscriptions are 
attractive enough to reconcile one to 
its slight distortions of actual happen- 
ings, and one forgives the glory with 
which it surrounds the Conqueror for 
the sake of its utter naweti and sim- 
plicity. This is one of the most at- 
tractive cottons that I have met with 
this season. 




A QuMtipn of Sponta. 

A kettle's weakest spot is usually 
its spout. For when it does not manage 
to leak from the join, it often succeeds 
in pouring either too slowly, too effu- 
sively, or too drippily. These defects 
are obviated in an aluminium kettle 
of squarish build, whose spout is rather 
in the nature of a ]ug-lip with a little 
roof over it. This abbreviated spout 
pours well, and by reason of its compact- 
ness does not come to loggerheads with 
other utensils occupying the top of the 
stove. A small swivel lid replaces the 
removable type, thus reducing the 
nsk of scalded fingers when refilling, 
and though an aperture of this kind 
does not provide ready access for clean- 
ing, #16 simplicity of pattern enables 
the kettle to be produced at a very 


low price, so that when it arrives at 
a much-furred stage, the best policy is 
to substitute a new one for it. 2 S. 6 d. 
buys this spoutless kettle in the pint and 
a half size. 

For the Unaxpootod 
Guatt 

One of the most trying features of a 
domicile, that only just fits the family it 
houses, is that it restricts one's instincts 
for hospitality most gnevously, the 
absence of a spare room forbidding the 

putting-up " of an occasional visitor 
in a way which comes but ill to those 
who find pleasure in giving shelter to a 
friend from time to time. Excellent 
provision is, however, made for such 
conditions in the shape of a handy 
little emergency bedstead which by 
day folds up flat against the wall, its 


In my Walks Abroad 

underframe resolving itself into a couple 
of doors which give the fitment the 
appearance of a neat cupboard. Nor 
need one displace the mattress and 
bedding to effect this transformation. 
The adjustable spring mattress is com- 
fortable enough to justify its constant 
use by the bachelor girl who likes her 
bed- room to wear as non-committal an 
aspect as possible, while for the school- 
girl who loves to be allowed to ask a 
fellow-pupil home to spend the night, 
the addition of such a fitment to her 

den " spells the achievement of the 
coveted privilege. 

The price of the porti^jre bedstead 
is close upon ;fi3, but if one is content 
to enclose the bed in its upright foim 
by means of curtains, one may effect 
a saving of £5 on the outlay. 


His First Knicker Suit 



The simpltcUy of the Knicker construc- 
tion Is shown In the above Illustration. 


This little suit is composed of two 
main pieces — a magyar-shaped tunic, 
and knickers that are cut in one piece 
like rompers. The knickers are but- 
toned on to the cloth or woven bodice 
that little boys usually wear. The knee 
edges are bound with a bias facing, and 
the side openings make this garment 
particularly easy to put on. The tunic 
comes close up to the neck, and has 
a placket finished with eyelet holes 
threaded with cord. Altogether this 
is just the pattern for baby’s first suit, 
easy to make, easy to put on, and easy 
to launder. 


This attractive little suit will make up well in Tootal’s soft pique^ 
which can be had in a large variety of colours. Bright blues, browns, 
and greens are good boyish shades to choose, or an all-white suit is 
sometimes quite as profitable, as in any case, with so small a child, 
visits to the wash-tub must be fairly frequent. The pattern No. 9456 
is issued in sizes for i, 2 and 4 years, and the 2-year size requires 
2 yards of 30-inch material, with J yard contrasting for collar and 
cuffs. Price 7</., postage extra. Address to the “Girl's Own" 
Fashion Editor, 4, Bouveric Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A Suit that cannot fall to pleaae any small boy. 
Pattern No. 9456. 


Overall Frocks aiul Underwear 
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Answers to Correspondents 
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A coratr of an antique Patchwork Quilt, ahowing elaborate quilting 


Music Studont-^I quite agree with you 
tl at the prices of music are vciy uncertain 
and subject to “ jumps *’ every now and 
then, and you can never be sure that the 
price marked is correct or whether Us 
bmperature has gone up to 104 or no! 
(It rarely goes down, poor thing •) At first 
eight 4$ seems much for a few pages of 
music, but remember that this amdunt 
does not go far m buying a hat • And which 
gives the most pleasure m the long run, I 
wonder’ I would choose 4s worth of a 
gieat man’s mind if I were you I suppose 


mechamcal pi ino players, gramophones, 
and such hkc have some httle use m the 
world, but do not rcl> on tliem too much 
Person Uly, the further 1 am away from 
them, the happic r I am * 1 fear they may 
tend to make ptoplc larv And oh' how 
one misses the heart and brain that put 
all feeling into an instrument by Ihfir 
human touch ’ Hanos and fortes, cres 
Cl ados and dccrcsceiidos 
aic but the minimum 
of true expression ' So 
practise and study and 


fight your own httle battles still, and 
your pleasure will be great, and mind 
and character will develop. Long a*go — 
oh ' how much has happened since then ’ 
Was It before 1914 ’ — preached a little 
sermon to you on a favourite text from 
Ecclesiasticus xxxii 4 “ Pour not out 

words where there is a musician ” Is 
it bcanng fruit? Are we realising that 
the drawmg-room is holy ground when 
music IS being sung or played ? For is not 
music one of Gotfs great gifts’ I have 
before mentioned Hubert Parry’s delightful 
book Ltves of the Great Composers, I 
would draw attention to his deeper work 
The Evoluttor^ of the Art of Mustc It is 
extremely mteresting to all who wish to 
know how music came to bo such a great 
power for good in the world, how stales wcic 
formed, etc As to the names of some 

E ianoforte solos worth studying, I begin my 
St with De Severac’s En Vacance ’ 
S^ially chaiming arc the numbers, 
“ Petites Voismes,” and “ Boite de Musiquc ” 
The latter a httle difficult on account of the 
very exact rhythm needed Easy Pieces, 
Hadyn ; ** Refrain de Berceau,” and 

“ Minuet,” Palmgren ; Six Miniatuie Pre 
ludes, Richard Walthew , I oik Songs, two 
volumes, 1 ntz Hart (Stainer and Bell) , 
Three Preludes, Gerrard Williams , 1 any 
I ullaby, Edgar Bain ton , Five Impressions, 
Leopold Ashton, Eighteenth Cintury 
Music (Vol I contains the three Bachs •) , 
Three Tuneful Pieces, Colm Taylor . Album 
for the Young, Tsc haikowsky The following 
aie more advanced Russian Volumes, Nos 
3 and 4 (Chester) , Five Pieces, Balfour 
Gardiner , lush Tune from County Derry, 
Percy Gramgci , In Hammersbach, 1 Igar 
Mrs S — lacquer preparations (consisting 
for the most pait of shchac, dissolved 
m methylated spirits) are on the market 
for the purpose of giving brass and other 
metals a surface which will not require to 
be pohsh^'d , but for outdoor work, such 
as door furniture, these too often m time 
produce a blackened effect A more satis 
factory plan is to paint the brasses, taps, 
etc, with a special black enamel, which 
can be obtained from any large oil shop or 
the stores lo get a successful result, wash 




A pretty Boudoir Ctp to mttoli the Mithuireee* 
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Aiisw«ra to Covxospondonts 
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Directions for this beautiful Wheat Ear Design 
will be found in** Artistic Crochet,” price 2a. net. 


the mttal free from grease, dry thoroughly, 
and then slightly i^arm it by means of a 
small spiiit lamp, such as one uses beneath 
a kettle on the tea table When heated, 
rub uith a duster, and then apply the paint 
\er> thinh giving a second coat, if neces 
sa^^ \N lu n the hrst has hardened Do not 
us* tips oi knobs until perfectly dry For 
doorsteps and windowsiUs, good results, as 
regal ds the saving of labour, are to be 
giined bv painting with a washable dis- 
temper Morst s ‘ Calcanum ** is a specially 
good brand for this purpose, as rain has 
little effect on it and it needs to be renewed 
but once m about six weeks Or red ochre, 
moistened with water to a creamy paste, 
similarlv saves work Both media are to 
be applied with a medium brush 

Rugmakur — You can get ” thrums ** for 
making up into rugs from the Abingdon 
Carpet Manufacturing Company, Abingdon 
on Thames These ” thrums ’* are odd 
lengths of wool and worsted and other 
matcnals used in carpet making They 
can be obtained in various quali les at 
pnccs ranging from is i id per lb , upwards, 
and >ou can get lo lb lots as cheap as 
IIS 6 d \ou will find the rugs made with 
“thrums” wear extremely well, and arc 
warm underfoot 

M. M — A splendid book for your littk 
people would be Pictures and Stones of 
Animal life, written and illustrated by 
M J D Badenoeh It is published at our 
office Pnee 4s Od net 

For Fancy DraMM — As yolu: httle girl 
has blue eyes, some costume that intro 
duecs a not* of blue is likely to be the most 
becoming I would suggest one or other of 
th foil >wing for her i A I ittle Dutch Girl 
— Hair to be done m two plaits. Dutch 
bonnet or lace cap with outstanding tars 
Wired Dress o^ large blue and white checks 
m gingham 1 ichu and small apron of 
muslin Sabots being impossible for comfort 
in dancing, build up m cardboard a sabot 
shape on to a low heeled court shoe, stuffing 
out the space between the two with rolled 
newspaper FIbow sleeves to tight fitting 
bodiee 2 A Bluebell — Cut the skirt m 
the shape of the flower, winng the edges 
so that it stts out like a 1m 11 Swatht the 
bodice and omit sleeves altogcthci 1 or 
the hair, fashion a light wreath of blucbe 11s 
and grasses on a narrow foundation of soft 
green velvet, and for a wand attach to a 
long stick wrapped round in green two or 
three bell shaped flowers of the same matenal 
as the dress, well wired at the base Green 
shoes and a narrow green sash. Tafletas 


would be a good fabric for the costume, 
as its stiffness would help to mamtam the 
bell shape m skirt and flowers 2 Willow 
Pattern China — Make a simple dress from 
the blue and white willow pattern cre- 
tonne that IS stocked by most furnishing 
firms , a loose coat cut m the shape of a 
mandann’s coat and worn with a short 
Icated skirt would be suitable A close 
tting cap of black, also on Chinese hnes, 
and black shoes and stockings Hau: 
bound wnth black nbbon mto a pigtail 


set owing to the heat 
TrowMMLu. — Put your mitial m the front 
centre of combmations, chemise, or mght- 
dress The illustration showrs a very 
simple design, yet one that is always 
effective The small wreath with sprays 
of embroidery will stand well alone with 
no other decoration save the scalloped 
edge For a best set one or two rowrs of 
insertion, and a lace edge could be added 
You will see that the same motif is earned 
out m the boudoir cap which matches the 
• best set*’ 


Canadian^ — ^In the olden days quilting 
was used for its decorative effect as well as 
for Its usefulness m keeping several thick- 
nesses of matenal m place And some of 
the old designs are most elaborate The 
counterpane — or a potion of it — was 
stretched m a frame to l(|eep it taut and in 
place while the stitches were taken nght 
through the matenal Several people could 
work at the quilt at once — ^which was the 
ongin of the ‘^Quilting Bee ** that was once 
a popular institution when Amenca was 
young I We show a comer of an antique 


piuposes, nowever, a simpie aesign answers 
well, as will be seen m the modern Cot Quilt, 
where the only attempt at elaboration is 
m the curves aroimd the edge. 

Chateworth. — The “ Wheat Ear Design ” 
in Insh crochet is m Artistic Crochet, which 
is now reduced to 25 net, by post, as 4d 
from this office As you will see hrom the 
small reproduction on this paae, is ^ 
charming design, and it would look lovely 
on the ends of your sideboard runner, as 
you suggest, the wheat-ears being especially 
appropriate for the purpose. 



A Cot Quilt, showing modem ippllqud In imitation of old-world designs. 
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